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D"  Lewis  published  tlie  first  edition  of  his  New  Dispens- 
atory  in  1753.  The  principal  part  of  the  work  was  a com- 
mentary upon  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  of 
both  of  which  it  contained  a complete  and  accurate' translation. 
A concise  system  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy  was 
prefixed,  as  an  introduction ; and  directions  for  extemporane- 
ous prescription,  with  many  elegant  examples,  and  a collection 
of  efficacious,  but  cheap  remedies,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  were 
added  as  an  appendix. 

The  manner  in  which  the  whole  was  executed,  placed  Dr. 
Lewis  at  the  head  of  the  reformers  of  Chemical  Pharmacy; 
for  he  contributed  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  improve 
that  science,  both  by  the  judicious  criticism  with  which  he 
combated  the  erroneous  opinions  then  prevalent,  and  by  the 
actual  and  important  additions  he  made  to  that  branch  of  our 
knowledge.  He  was  justly  rewarded  by  the  decided  approba- 
tion of  the  public.  During  the  author’s  lifetime,  many  editions 
were  published,  each  succeeding  one  receiving  the  improvements 
which  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  connected  with  Phar- 
macy suggested. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Lewis,  Dr.  Webster  and  Dr.  Dun- 
can successively  contributed  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the 
work,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  discoveries  made  in  natural 
history  and  chemistry  ; and  by  making  those  alterations  which 
new  editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  on  which  it  was  fouiu  .d 
rendered  necessary.  From  the  place  of  their  publication,  and 
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to  distinguish  them  from  the  original  work  of  Dr.  Lewis, 
which  was  still  reprinted,  without  alteration,  in  London,  these 
improved  editions  were  entitled,  The  Edinburgh  New  Dis- 
pensatory. 

When  the  Edinburgh  Collge  some  time  ago  determined  to 
publish  a new  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia,  the  booksellers 
who  published  the  copy-right  of  that  work  were  desirous  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  a corresponding  Dispensatory. 
Indeed,  since  the  year  1788,  when  my  father  revised  it,  it 
had  undergone  no  material  alteration,  although  it  has  been 
often  reprinted  with  the  name  of  another  editor.  During  that 
period  the  progress  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  natural  his- 
tory has  bf>en  sr»  groa t,  nc  io  rf?nrli?r  a onmploto  rpfbmi  abso- 
lutely necessary.  This,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  I have 
attempted ; and  how  great  and  important  the  alterations  have 
been,  will  appear  from  the  following  analysis. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  remains  the  same.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  Elements  of  Pharmacy ; 
the  second,  the  Materia  Medica ; and  the  last,  the  Preparations 
and  Compositions. 

Thejirst  of  these  is  entirely  new,  nothing  being  retained  but 
the  title.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  contains  a 
very  conciso  account  of  some  of  the  general  doctrines  of  Che- 
mistry, and  of  the  properties  of  all  simple  bodies,  and  the  gen- 
eric characters  of  compound  bodies.  In  the  second  part,  the 
Operations  of  Pharmacy , and  the  necessary  apparatus,  are  de- 
scribed ; and  an  Appendix  is  added,  containing  many  very  use- 
ful tables,  and  the  explanation  of  the  plates. 

The  principal  addition  to  the  second  and  third  parts  of  this 
work,  is  the  introduction  of  a complete  translation  of  the  ex- 
cellent Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Dublin  college,*  which  has  never 

* Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  Dispensatory,  I have 
learned  that  the  introduction  of  this  translation  was  incorrect,  as  the  original 
was  not  a published  work,  hut  printed  only  for  the  inspection  of  the  friends  of 
that  college.  The  error  was  unintentional,  and  has,  I trust,  not  derogated  from 
the  reputation  of  the  Dublin  college,  while  it  has  certainly  promoted  the 
object  they  had  in  view,  the  improvement  of  pharmacy. 
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appeared  before  in  the  English  language.  I therefore  trust, 
that  it  will  be  found  an  important  and  valuable  addition.  In 
Ireland,  in  particular,  it  must  give  the  Edinburgh  New  Dis- 
pensatory an  interest  which  it  did  not  formerly  possess. 

The  second  part  contains  the  Materia  Medic  a,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  The  alterations  in  this  part  are  also 
very  considerable.  I have  adopted  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Edinburgh  college,  or  rather  of  natural  history,  in  preference 
to  the  officinal  names  hitherto  employed.  To  the  systematic 
name  of  each  article  are  subjoined  its  synonymes  in  the  differ- 
ent Pharmacopoeias,  and  the  designations  of  the  parts  used  in 
medicine ; then  the  class  and  order  of  natural  bodies  to  which 
it  belongs  ; and  if  a vegetable,  (he  cTtaot  number  of  itS  genUS 

and  species,  according  to  the  excellent  edition  of  Linnaeus’s 
Species  Plantarum , now  publishing  at  Berlin,  by  Professor 
Willdenow.  ’ <'•••. 

The  ancient  practice  of  naming  medicines  from  their  inventors 
or  supposed  virtues,  has  been  for  some  time  exploded  from  our 
Pharmacopoeias ; but  it  has  been  long  customary  to  describe 
both  simple  substances  and  their  preparations  or  compositions, 
by  what  are  generally  termed  Officinal  names,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  present  systematic  names  of  the  same  substances. 
But  their  officinal  names  arc  in  fact  the  old  systematic  names, 
which  were  unaccountably  retained  for  the  denomination  of 
medicinal  substances,  after  the  improvements  in  natural  history 
and  chemistry  rendered  the  introduction  of  a new  nomencla- 
ture into  these  sciences  necessary.  < I 

Attempts  have  been  made,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Ger- 
many,  to  introduce  the  language  of  chemistry  into  pharmacy ; 
but  these  attempts,  however  useful,  were  but  feeble  and  incom- 
plete. The  honour  of  being  the  first  to  compose  a Pharma- 
copoeia in  the  pure  and  unmixed  language  of  science,  belongs 
indisputably  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  this  innovation 
many  objections  have  been  made,  but  they  rather  apply  to  the 
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necessary  imperfections  of  a first  attempt,  than  to  the  principle 
itself,  the  propriety  of  which  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  when 
we  consider  that  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  are  but  an 
application  of  Natural  History  and  Chemistry  to  a particu- 
lar purpose.  If  the  general  principle  be  admitted,  it  naturally 
follows,  that  the  names  of  all  substances  employed  in  medicine 
should  be  the  same  with  the  names  of  the  same  substances,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  systems  of  Natural  History  and 
Chemistry  ; and  that  the  titles  of  compound  bodies  should  ex- 
press as  accurately  as  possible  the  nature  of  their  composition. 

Considerable  difficulties  j however,  occur,  in  attempting  to 
form  a nomenclature  in  strict  conformity  with  these  principles. 

The  most  apparent  of  tLooo  ia,  that  tko  iitloe  of  tlx?  rnore  CC(m- 

pounded  medicines  would  become  too  verbose  and  inconveni- 
ent, if  they  were  to  express  every  ingredient,  although  of  little 
importance.  The  college,  fully  aware  of  this  difficulty,  have 
therefore  contented  themselves  with  indicating  in  the  titles  the 
principal  ingredients  only,  on  which  their  powers  and  uses  seem 
to  depend ; and  when  it  w&s  necessary  to  introduce  more,  or  to 
add  the  epithet  compositus , they  have  endeavoured  to  abbre- 
viate them  systematically.  For  the  same  reason,  they  have 
prescribed  some  well-known  simples  in  very  frequent  use,  by 
their  common  names,  such  as  Opium  y Manna , Moschus , Cas- 
tor aan,  thinking  it  sufficient  to  have  pointed  out  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Materia  Medica  the  animals  and  vegetables  from 
which  they  are  obtained. 

In  most  cases,  it  is  proper  to  mention  both  the  generic  and 
specific  names  of  simples ; but  where  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
even  the  variety  employed,  it  will  be  in  general  more  conve- 
nient to  omit  the  specific  name,  and  to  retain  those  of  the  genus 
and  variety,  as  A loos  Socotorina  for  Aloes  per foliaia  Socotorina, 
Crocus  Arts; lions  for  Crocus  saticus  Anglicus.  Also  when  any 
substance  is  .obtained  indiscriminately  from  several  species  of 
the  same  genus,  the  specific  name  may  be  omitted  with  pro- 
priety. Thus,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  Ucsina  pini,  Oleum  vola- 
tile pint,  &c. 
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Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  reformers  of  chemical  no- 
menclature not  having  pointed  out  the  manner  of  expressing 
certain,  and  these  very  common  j forms  of  combination,  without 
employing  a periphrasis  totally  incompatible  with  the  brevity 
of  a name.  Pharmaceutists  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency  from  their  own  store.  . • 

The  Edinburgh  College  have  accordingly  retained  some  titles, 
such  as  Tincture  and-  Spirit , which,  although  not  strictly  che- 
mical, have  been  long  received  in  Pharmacy,  and  are  so  well 
understood  and  defined,  that  they  can  lead  to  no  error  or  am- 
biguity. >n 

The  principles,  therefore,  upon  which  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege have  esiafctished  th«  n«w  nomenclature  which  they  have 
introduced  into  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  appear  to  be 
so  rational  and  scientific,  that  ft  scarcely  fail  to  be  generally 
adopted.  As  science  advances,,  its  imperfections  will  be  reme- 
died, and  its  deficiencies  supplied ; for,  besides  other  advan- 
tages, it  facilitates  remarkably  the  application  of  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  Natural  History  and  Chemistry,  to  the 
purposes  of  medicine* 

In  other  particulars,  considerable  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  different  articles,  to  the  means  of 
distinguishing  them  from  other  substances  with  which  they  are 
apt  to  be  confounded,  and  of  detecting  frauds  and  adulterations. 
Almost  every  thing  which  regards  their  chemistry  is  entirely 
new.  As  from  the  principal  list  every  article  has  been  excluded 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  at  least  one. 
of  the  British  Colleges,  I have  given,  in  an  Appendix,  a very 
concise  account  of  such  other  articles  as  possess  a place  in  some 
respectable  foreign  Pharmacopoeias.  I have  also  added  lists  of 
the  Medicinal  Simples,  arranged  according  to  the  best  systems 
of  Natural  History. 

The  third  pari  contains  the  Preparations  and  Compositions. 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  these,  I have  not  followed  any 
of  the  Colleges  exactly,  although  I have  not  deviated  much 
from  that  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia . It  is  not  of  very  great 
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importance  in  what  order  the  classes  or  chapters  be  arranged ; 
but  these  classes  should  be  natural,  and,  if  possible,  establish- 
ed on  one  general  principle.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  most 
Pharmacopoeias,  some  of  the  classes  are  founded  on  chemical 
analogy,  and  others  on  the  similarity  of  form,  or  mode  of  pre- 
paration ; and  what  is  still  worse,  some  are  entirely  anomalous 
and  unnatural.  The  last  error  I have  carefully  endeavoured 
to  avoid,  but  I have  not  attempted,  and  indeed  it  seems 
scarcely  possible,  to  form  an  useful  arrangement,  on  a single 
principle.  The  analogous  preparations  in  the  different  Phar- 
macopoeias, are  always  placed  immediately  next  each  other, 
which  renders  it  easy  to  compare  them,  and  to  discover  at  once 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  resemhlp,  or  fmm)  each 
other. 

Concerning  this  third  edition,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention, 
that  it  contains  the  many  corrections  and  improvements  made 
by  the  Edinburgh  College,  when  they  republished  their  Phar- 
macopoeia in  1805. 
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PART  I. 

. .ii  A lUn  *■»  - . « * . . 1 1 , 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHARMACY, , 

I.  r"p' HE  objed  of  Pharmacy  is  to  provide  thofe  fubftances 
which  may  be  employed  for  the  prevention  or  Cure  of 
difeafes.  - 

^ 2.  7 o obtain  this  objedt  completely,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
phyfical  and  chemical  properties  of  bodies  is  neceffary.  This 
may  be  termed  the  Science  of  Pharmacy. 

3;  As  few  fubitances  are  fo'und  ih  nature  in  a flate  fit  for  their 
exhibition  in  medicine,  they  previoufly  undergo  various  prepa- 
rations. Thefe  conflitute  the  Art  of  Pharmacy. 

4.  Pharmacy  is  fo  intimately  connected  with  Chemiftry,  that 
the  foimer  can  neither  be  underflood  as  a fcience,  nor  pradtifed 
with  advantage  as  an  art,  without  a cofiflant  reference  to  the 
principles  of  the  latter.  For  this  reafon,  it  will  be  proper  to 
premife  fuch  a view  of  the  general  doctrines  of  chemiftry,  and 
of  the  moft  remarkable  properties  of  chemical  agents,  as  is  ne- 
ceffary for  the  pu  e>ofes  of  pharmacy. 


SECT.  L 

EPITOME  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

* i ; 

5-  Matter  is  extended  and  divifible. 

1 ^ Ehe  ftioft  minute  particles  into  which  bodies  can  ultimate- 
y e IViae<^  are  called  their  Elementary  particles, 
r m*nute  particles  into  Which  any  fubftance  can  be 

divided,  limilar  to  each  other,  and  to  the  fubltance  of  which  they 
are  parts,  are  termed  its  lntegraiit  particles. 
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8.  When  the  integrant  particles  admit  of  no  further  divifion^ 

the  body  is  a Simple  Subjlance.  , r u. 

o.  But  the  integrant  particles  of  moft  bodies  can  he  fubdivid-. 
ed  into  other  particles*  differing  in  their  nature  from  each  other: 
and  from  the  body  of  which  they  are  parts.  Thefe  bodies  art 

called  Compound  Bodies.  . . 

10.  If  the  particles,  of  which  the  integrant  particles  ol  any 

compound  body  are  compofed,  . 

a.  admit  of  no  further  divifion,  the  body  is  a Primary  Com*. 

b,  but  if  they  be  alfo  compound,  and  admit  of  ftill  furthe. 
fubdivifion,  they  are  called  Intermediate  Particles , am 
the  body  is  a Secondary  Compound. 

11.  Therefore  the  integrant  particles 

a.  of  fimple  fubftances  are  alfo  their  elementary  particles 

b.  of  primary  compounds  are  compofed  of  elementary  par: 

c.  of  fecondary  compounds  are  compofed  of  intermediat: 

12.  The  phenomena  of  matter  are  regulated  by  attra&ion  air 
repulfion. 


Attraction. 

13.  Attraftion  comprehends  thofe  forces  which  caufe  bodi* 
to  approach  towards  each  other. 

14.  It  operates  . 

a.  at  fenfible  Pittances,  as  in  the  attradions  of  gravity,  elec 

tricity,  and  magnetifm  -, 

b.  at  infenfible  diftances  * 

a a.  between  particles  of  the  fame  fpectes,  conttitutirr 
the  attraction  of  cohefion  or  aggregation  * 
b b.  between  particles  of  different  fpecies,  the  attraCho 
of  compolition  or  affinity. 


Repulsion. 

15.  Repulfion  tends  to  feparate  bodies  from  each  other. 

16.  It  alfo  operates  either  . 

a.  at  fenfible  diftances,  as  in  the  repulfion  of  eleftncity  ai 

magnetifm*  or,  . ir  - , 

b.  at  infenfible  diftances,  as  in  the  repulfion  of  the  matt 

of  heat  or  caloric. 

17.  The  phenomena  refulting  from  the  operation  of  the  iecor 
dais  of  attractions  (.14.  Zn),  and  fecond  clafs  of  repulfions  (15.6 
conllitute  the  proper  objects  of  chemiftry. 
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Aggregation. 

1 8.  Bodies  exift  under  different  forms  of  aggregation  : 

a.  Solid,  in  which . the  attraction  of  coheiion  relifts  relative 
motion  among  the  particles,  either 

a a.  perfectly,  as  in  hard  bodies  ; or 
b l.  imperfectly,  as  in  foft,  malleable,  duCtile,  and  elaftic 
bodies. 

b.  Fluid,  in  which  it  admits  relative  motion  among  the  par- 
ticles, either  with  facility,  as  in  perfect  fluids  ; or  diffi- 
cultly, as  in  vifcid  fluids. 

r.  Gafeous,  in  which  the  particles  repel  each  other. 


Affinity. 

• j ' 

19.  Affinity  is  regulated  by  the  following  laws  j 

a.  It  does  not  a£t  at  fenfible  diftances. 

b.  It  is  exerted  only  between  particles  of  different  fpecies. 

c.  It  is  exerted  by  different  bodies,  with  different  degrees 
of  force. 

el.  The  aCtion  produced  by  different  affinities,  exifting  in  one 
fnbftance,  is  called  Refulting  Affieiity. 

e.  It  is  the  inverfe  ratio  of  faturation. 

f.  It  increafes  with  the  mafs,  that  is,  the  abfolute  weight  of 
any  body  multiplied  by  the  degree  of  its  affinity. 

g.  Its  aCtion  is  influenced  by  coheiion,  elaflicity,  and  tem- 
perature. 

h.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  a change  of  temperature. 

t.  Subftances,  chemically  combined,  acquire  new  properties; 

k.  And  cannot  be  feparated  by  mechanical  means. 

20.  Affinity  is 

a.  Ample,  when  two  bodies  unite,  in  confequence  of  their 
mutual  attraction  alone,  whether  thefe  bodies  be  them- 
felves  Ample  or  compound,  and  even  although,  in  the  lat- 
ter cafe,  it  be  attended  with  decompoAtion. 

b.  compound,  when  there  is  more  than  one  new  combination, 
and  when  the  new  arrangement  would  not  have  taken 
place,  in  confequence  of  the  attractions  tending  to  produce 
either  combination  Angly. 

c.  difpofing,  when  bodies,  which  apparently  have  no  tenden- 
cy to  unite,  combine,  in  confequence  of  the  addition  of  ait- 

,xr,  otll®r  bo_dy>  which  has  a ftrong  affinity  for  the  compound, 
ti  t en  r C ^clence  ohemiftry  comes  to  be  better  underftood, 
all  the  cafes  at  prefent  referred  to  this  laft  fpecies  of  affinity,  will 
probaoly  be  found  to  belong  to  one  of  the  preceding  fpecies:  for, 

it  is  ai  urd  to  fuppofe,  that  a body  can  poflefs  affinities  before  it 
is  formed. 
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41.  The  attractions  which  tend  to  prsferve  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  bodies  prermted  to  each  other,  are  denominated  Quie : - 
cent  attra&ions ) thofe  which  tend  ro  deftroy  the  original,  and,  to 
form  a new  arrangement,  are  termed  Divellent  attradions. 

22.  It  is  evident,  that  no  new  arrangement  can  take  place,  un- 
lefs  the  divellent  be  more  powerful  than  the  quiefcent  attrac  ions. 


Clarification  (/Simple  or  Elementary  Substances. 


42*  Simple  fubftances  : 

A.  Without  appretiable  gravity, 


Light. 

Caloric. 


B.  Gravitating- fubftances 

a.  Capable  of  fupporting 
combuftion, 
l.  Oxygenizable, 
i.  lncombuftible, 


Ele&ricity. 

Magnetifm. 


2.  Combuftible, 


Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Carbon. 

Sulphur.- 

Phofphorus. 

Metals. 


c.  Having  no  affinity  for 
oxygen, 


Earths. 

Potafs  and  foda. 

Fluoric  and  Boracic  acids. 


Although,  from  their  not  having  been  yet  decompounded,  the 

o0/  ssc;  ss". .Sb  .he  m 

kft  order  becaufe  Ihey  are  tangible  objefts.  confidently  perma. 
nent  in  their  properties,  and  Ample  in  the  i radio  n;  and  becaufe  tht 
Set  will  thus  become  gradually  familiarized  with  chemical  la* 
hpfnre  entering  upon  the  confideration  ot  fubftances,  whoft 
guage, before  * P objeds  of  cur  fenfes,  and  which  an 

K^eSl^  natur  , and  explicated  in  the,  aft, on 
° J bodies  mav  be  divided  into 
25n  primary  compounds (io. a.)  confiding  of  fimple  fubftances 
combined  with  each  other.  Thofe  may  be  fubdrvrded  mt 
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binary,  ternary,  quaternary,  &c.  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  conrtituents. 

1.  fecondary  compounds  (10.  b.')  confifting  of  compound  bo- 
dies combined  with  fimple  bodies,  or  with  each  other. 

26.  This  divifion  is  entirely  arbitrary,  as  we  are  in  fadt  igno- 
rant of  what  are  really  fimple  bodies,  and  cannot  afcertairi  the 
manner  of  combination  in  bodies  .compounded  of  three  or  more 
elements.  The  divifion,  however,  is  convenient. 

27.  As  the  chemical  nature  of  bodies  is  determined  by  their 
adtion  on  each  other,  and  as,  in  every  cafe,  we  fhould  endeavour 
to  advance  from  what  is  known,  to  what  is  not  known,  the  fimple 
fubltances  will  firft  be  defcribed,  and  then  fuch  of  the  primary 
compounds  which  they  form  with  fubftances  already  treated  of 
as  are  not  more  conveniently  arranged  in  feparate  clafles. 

Light, 

28.  Light  emanates  in  every  diredtion  from  vifible  bodies. 

29.  It  moves  in  ftraight  lines,  with  a velocity  equal  to  200,000 
miles  in  a fecond. 

30.  Its  g'ravity  is  not  appretiable. 

31.  When  a ray  of  light  pafles  very  near  a folid  body,  it  is  in- 
fected towards 

32.  When  it 
ed  from  it. 

33.  When  a ray  of  light  falls  upon  a polilhed  furface,  it  is  re- 

flected from  it,  and  the  angle  of  refledtion  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence.  •r;" 

34.  Bodies  which  do  not  allow  light  to  pafs  through  them  are 
termed  Opaque. 

35.  Bodies  which  allow  it  to  pafs  freely  through  them  are 
termed  flranfparent. 

36.  When  a ray  of  light  pafles  obliquely  frdm  one  medium  in- 
to another  of  greater  denfity,  it  is  bent  towards  the  perpendicu- 
lar ; but  if  the  fecond  medium  be  of  lefs  denfity,  it  is,  bent  from 
the  perpendicular.  The  light,  in  both  cafes,  is  faid  to  be  RcfraCted. 

37.  I he  refracting  power  of  bodies  is  proportional  to  their  den- 
fities,  except  with  regard  to  inflammable  bodies,  of  which  the  re- 
fra£ting  power  is  greater  than  in  proportion  to  their  denfities. 

38.  By  means  of  a triangular  prifm,  light  is  feparated  by  re- 
fraction into  fevcn  rays  ',  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indi- 
go, and  violet. 

39.  1 hefe  rays  are  permanent,  and  fuffer  no  further  change  by 
reflection  or  refradtion. 

40.  They  differ  in  flexibility  and  refrangibility  ; the  red  pof- 
fefling  thefe  properties  in  a lefs,  degree  than  the  orange,  the  orange 
than  the  yellow,  and  fo  on  in  the  order  of  their  enumeration. 

A3 
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41.  They  poflefs  different  powers  of  illumination.  It  is  great- 
eft  between  the  yellow  and  green,  and  gradually  declines  towards 
both  ends  of  the  fpe&rum. 

42.  The  different  colours  of  bodies  depend  on  their  tranfmit- 
ting  or  reflecting  thofe  rays  only  which  conftitute  their  particu- 
lar colours. 

43.  White  confifts  of  the  whole  prifmatic  rays  united. 

44.  Black  is  the  total  abfence  of  light,  or  complete  fuffocatiort 
of  all  the  rays. 

45.  The  fun’s  rays  poflefs  the  power  of  heating  bodies. 

46.  The  heating  power  of  the  different  rays  is  inverfely  as 
their  refrangibility.  But  as  this  power  is  greateft  at  fome  dis- 
tance beyond  the  red  end  of  the  viiible  fpeCtrum,  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  totally  independent  of  the  colorific  rays. 

47.  Bodies  are  heated  by  light  inverfely  as  their  tranfparen- 
py,  and  diredtly,  as  the  number  of  rays  fuffocated  by  them. 

48.  The  fun’s  rays  poflefs  the  chemical  property  of  feparating 
oxygen  from  many  of  its  combinations. 

49.  The  difoxygenizing  power  of  the  different  rays  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  refrangibility.  But  as  this  power  is  greateft  at 
a fmall  diftance  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  vifible  fpectrum,  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  totally  independent  of  the  colorific  or  calo- 
rific rays. 

50.  Light  is  abforbed  by  many  bodies,  and  again  emitted  by 
them^in  the  dark. 

51.  The  fources  of  light  are  the  fun’s  rays,  combuftion,  heat,, 
and  percuflion. 

52.  Light  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  exift  in  a latent  ftate  in  all 
pombuftible  bodies. 

Caloric. 

53.  Heat,  in  common  language,  is  a term  employed  to  exprels. 
both  a certain  fenfation,  and  the  caul'e  producing  that  fenfation.. 
In  philofophical  language,  it  is  now  confined  to  the  fenfation,  and 
phe  term  Caloric  has  been  fubftituted  to  exprefs  the  caufe. 

54.  'Temperature  is  that  ftate  of  any  body,  by  which  it  excites ; 
the  fenfation  of  heat  or  of  cold,  and  produces  the  other  eft'eCh; 
which  depend  on  the  excefs  or  deficiency  of  caloric. 

55.  The  mod  general  effeft  of  caloric  is  expanfion  •,  the  only, 
real  exception  to  this  law  being  the  contraction  of  water  fron : 
the  loweft  temperature  at  which  it  can  remain  fluid,  to  42,5°  F 
*This  expanfion  either  confifts, 

a.  in  a limple  increafe  of  volume  ; or 

b.  it  produces  a change  of  form  in  the  fubftance  heated. 

^6.  The  former  fpecies  takes  place  gradually,  and  at  all  tem 
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peratures,  as  long  as  the  hodies  expanded  undergo  no  other 
change. 

57.  Bodies  differ  very  much  in  the  degree  of  expanlion  which 
equal  increments  of  temperature  produce  in  them.  Gafes  are 
more  expanfible  than  fluids,  fluids  than  folids.  The  individuals 
ef  each  form  of  aggregation  alfo  exhibit  conliderable  differences. 

58.  The  Second  fpecies  occurs  fuddenly,  and  always  at  certain 
degrees  of  temperature. 

59.  The  degree  at  which  any  folid  is  rendered  fluid  by  means 

of  caloric,  is  denominated  its  point  of  fufion  ; and  that  at  which 
either  a folid  or  a fluid  is  converted  into  vapour,  is  its  boiling 
point,  or  point  of  vaporization.  Vaporization  is  much  retarded 
by  increafe  of  preffure,  and  facilitated  by  its  diminution,  info- 
much,  that  thofe  fubltances  which,  under  the  ordinary  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere,  feem  to  pafs  at  once  from  the  Hate  of  folid  to  that 
of  vapour,  may,  by  the  application  of  fufficient  preffure,  be  made 
to  affume  the  intermediate  ftate  of  fluidity:  while,  on  the  contra- 
ry, all  fluids  which  have  been  hitherto  tried,  begin  in  a vacuum 
to  boil  and  omit  vapour,  when  their  temperature  is  lower  by  120® 
at  leaf!  than  their  vaporific  point,  at  the  ordinary  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere.  ' I - 

60.  From  analogy,  all  bodies  are  c on-lid e red  as  folid,  when  to- 
tally deprived  of  caloric  ; but  they  are  termed  folid,  fluid,  or  ga- 
feous  (18.),  according  to  the  ftate  in  which  they  exift  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  They  are  alfo  termed  fu- 
fible,  or  infulible,  volatile,  or  fixed,  condenlible,  or  permanently 
elaftic,  according  to  the  effects  of  caloric  upon  them. 

61.  Another-  very  general  cffedt  of  caloric,  is  increafe  of  tem- 
perature. 

a.  This  effedt  is  conftant  when  bodies  retain  their  form  of 
aggregation,  or  undergo  the  gradual  fpecies  of  expanlion 

C55-  a‘) » 

b.  but  while  they  undergo  the  fudden  fpecies  (55.  b.~)  they 
remain  at  one  determinate  temperature,  that  neceflary  for 
their  fufion  or  vaporization,  until  the  change  be  complet- 
ed throughout  the  whole. 

_ 62.  During  the  time  neceflary  to  effedf  this,  the  influx  of  calo- 
ric continues  as  before,  and  as  it  does  not  increafe  the  tempera- 
ture, it  is  faid  to  become  latent  or  combined. 

6 j.  The  caloric  neceflary  for  thefe  changes  (61.  h.)  is  beft  de- 
nominated the  caloric  of  fluidity,  and  the  caloric  of  vaporization; 
and  its  quantity,  is  determinate  with  regard  to  each  fubftance. 

64.  I he  ablolute  caloric,  or  total  quantity  of  caloric  contained 
m any  body,  is  perfe&ly  unknown  •,  but  the  quantity  which  in- 
creases the  temperature  of  any  body  a certain  number  of  degrees, 
is  termined  its  Specific  caloric  ; (Capacity  for  caloric,  of  Black) 
Crawford,  and  others),  when  its  weight  is  the  objeft  of  compa- 
rifon  ; and  by  Dr  JThomfon,  its  Capacity  for  caloric,  when  it£ 
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volume  is  confidered.  The  fpecific,  and  therefore  the  abfolute, 
caloric  of  bodies,  varies  very  much. 

65.  Incandefcence  is  the  lead  general  effeCt  of  caloric,  as  it  is 
confined  to  thofe  fubltances  which  are  capable  of  fupporting  the 
very  high  temperature  neceflary  for  its  production,  without  be- 
ing converted  into  vapour  or  gas. 

66.  On  the  living  body  caloric  produces  the  fenfation  of  heat, 
and  its  general  aCtion  is  ftimulant.  Vegetation  and  animal  life 
are  intimately  connected  with  temperature,  each  climate  fupport- 
ing animals  and  vegetables  peculiar  to  it  £ e If. 

67.  Caloric  influences  affinity,  both  on  account  of  the  operation 
of  its  own  affinities,  and  of  its  facilitating  the  aCtion  of  bodies, 
by  countera&ing  cohefion  (18),  For  the  latter  reafon,  it  alfo  pro- 
motes folution,  and  increafes  the  power  of  folvents. 

68.  The  particles  of  caloric  repel  each  other  : it  is  therefore 
difpofed  to  fly  off  in  every  direction  from  a body  in  which  it  is 
accumulated,  or  to  pafs  off  by  radiation. 

69.  Caloric  is  attracted  by  all  other  bodies. 

70.  It  has  therefore  an  irrefiflible  tendency  fo  to  diftribute  itfelf 
as  to  produce  an  univerfal  equilibrium  of  temperature,  or  to  pafs 
from  bodies  in  which  it  is  accumulated,  into  bodies  in  -which  it 
is  deficient,  until  the  attraction  of  each  for  caloric,  and  the  repul- 
five  force  (67)  of  the  caloric  contained  in  each  become  equal. to 
each  other. 

71.  Caloric  is  radiated  moll  flowly  by  poliflied. metallic  furfaces, 
and  molt  quickly  by  rough  blackened  furfaces, 

72.  Radiated  caloric  is  admitted  molt  readily  by  rough  black- 
ened furfaces,  and  molt  difficultly  by  polilhed  metallic  furfaces. 

73.  Radiated  caloric  is  tranfmitted  with  the  velocity  of  light  i 
and,  like  it,  it  is  reflected  and  refraCted. 

74.  But  the  paflage  of  caloric  through  molt  bodies  is  immenfe- 
ly  flower  than  radiated  caloric. 

75.  Whpn  caloric  moves  through  bodies  with  this  diminiflied 
velocity,  it  is  faid  to  be  conducted  by  them.  Metals  are  the  belt 
conductors  ; then  Hones,  gial's,  dried  wood.  Spongy  bodies,  in 
general,  are  bad  conductors,  fluids  alfo  conauCt  caloric  \ but 
as  they  admit  of  intelline  motion  among  their  particles,  they  car- 
ry it  more  frequently  than  they  conduCt  it. 

76.  If  affinity  for  caloric  has  any  influence  on  the  conducting 
power  of  bodies,  it  mult  increal'e  it,  or  their  conducting  po>ver 
mult  be  direCtly  as  their  affinity  for  caloric. 

77  The  general  effeCts  of  the  abltraCtion  of  caloric,  are  dimi- 
nution of  volume,  condenfation,  diminution  oi  tempeiature,  and 
fenfation  of  cold.  It  allb  influences  affinity,  and,  in  general,  re- 
tards folution.  The  abltraCtion  of  caloric  never  can  be  total ; and 
the  attempts  to  calculate  the  thermometrical  point  at  which  it 
would  take  place*  although  ingenious,  are  not  fatisfaftory.  Thofe 
• pioll  worthy  of  confidence  place  it  about  — t* 500°  I.  , 
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(76.)  The  means  employed  to  increafe  temperature  are,  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  collected  by  means  of  a concave  mirror,  or 
double  convex  lens,  eleCtricity,  friCtion,  percuffion,  collilion, 
condenfation,  and  combuftion.  Temperature  is  diminifhed  by 
rarefaCtion,  evaporation,  and  liquefaCtion. 

(77.)  Temperature  is  eftimated  relatively  by  our  fenfations,1 
and  absolutely  by  means  of  various  inftruments.  The  thermo- 
meter indicates  temperature  by  the  expanfion  which  a certain 
bulk  of  fluid  undergoes  from  the  addition  of  caloric,  and  by  the 
condenfation  produced  by  its  abftraCtion.  Mercury,  from  the 
uniformity  of  its  expanfion,  forms  the  moll,  accurate  thermo- 
meter ; but  for  temperatures  in  which  mercury  would  freeze, 
alcohol  muft  be  employed.  Air  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fhew  very 
fmall  variations  of  temperature.  The  pyrometer  of  Wedg- 
wood, which  is  employed  for  meafuring  very  high  tempera- 
tures, depends  upon  the  permanent  and  uniform  contraction  of 
pure  clay  at  thefe  temperatures. 

Electripity. 

78.  The  particles  pf  the  eleCtric  fluid  repel  each  other,  with  3, 
force  decreafing  as  the  diftances  increafe. 

79.  They  attraft  the  particles  of  other  bodies,  with  a force  de- 
creafing as  the  diftances  increafe ; and  this  attraction  is  mutual. 

80.  They  are  difperfed  in  the  pores  of  other  bodies,  and  move 
with  various  degrees  of  facility  through  different  kinds  of  mat- 
ter. 

a.  Bodies,  through  which  they  move  without  any  per* 
ceivable  obftruCtion,  are  called  Ncn-eleCtrics. 

b.  Bodies,  through  which  they  move  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty, are  called  EleCtrics. 

81.  The  phenomena  of  eleCtricity  arife 

a.  from  the  aCtual  motion  of  the  fluid  from  a body  contain- 
ing more  into  another  body  containing  lefs  of  it ; 

b.  from  its  attraction  or  repulfion,  independently  of  any 
transference  of  fluid. 

82.  By  rubbing  eleCtrics  on  each  other,  the  diftribution  of  the 
eleCtric  fluid  in  them  is  altered.  On  feparating  them,  the  one 
contains  more,  and  the  other  lefs,  than  the  natural  quantity  ; or, 
the  one  becomes  pofitively,  and  the  other  negatively  eleCtrified. 

83.  EleCtrics  may  alfo  be  excited  by  rubbing  them  with  non- 
eleCtrics. 

84.  If  a body  B be  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
eleCtrified  body  A,  B becomes  eleCtrified  by  pofition. 

85.  If  a body  B be  infulated,  that  is,  in  contaCt  with  eleCtrics 
pnly,  when  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  an  eleCtrified 
body  A,  a fpark  paffes  between  them,  accompauied  by  noiff . 
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B becomes  permanently  ele&rified,  and  the  ele&ricity  of  A is 

diminilhed.  . . 

86.  When  a body  A has  imparted  eleftricity  to  another  body 

B,  they  repel  each  other,  unlei's  B iball  have  afterwards  im- 
parted all  its  eledtricity  to  other  bodies. 

87.  Bodies  repel  each  other,  when  both  are  pofitively  or  both 

negatively  eledlrified.  . 

88.  Bodies  attradl  each  other,  when  the  one  is  poiitively  and 

the  other  negatively  eleftrified. 

89.  If  either  of  the  bodies  be  in  the  natural  flate,  they  will 

neither  attradt  nor  repel  each  other. 

90.  The  fpark  (84.)  is  accompanied  by  intenfc  increafe  of 
temperature  (7 5 -)*  and  will  kindle  inflammable  bodies. 

91.  It  produces  very  remarkable  chemical  eftedts,  depending 
chiefly  on  fudden  and  momentary  increaie  of  temperature,  and 
on  the  light  produced. 

92.  Eledtricity  adts  on  the  living  fyftern  as  a fhmulua. 

Galvanism. 

i 03.  The  phenomena  of  galvanifm  feem  to  depend  iolely  on 
the  agency  of  elearicity,  excited  during  certain  chemical  aaions. 

94?  It  is  excited  by  arranging  at  leak  three  heterogeneous  bo- 
dies ; for  inltance,  two  metals  and  a fluid,  in  i'uch  a manner,  that 
the  two  metals  be  in  direa  contaa  with  each  other,  in  one  part, 
and  have  the  fluid  interpofed  between  them  in  another. 

ot  The  pile  of  Volta,  by  which  it  is  rendered  molt  manifeft, 
is  conftruaed,  by  combining  a leries  of  Ample  galvanic  arcs  (93.) 
into  one  continuous  circle,  in  one  uniform  order  of  arrange - 

06.  The  folids  capable  of  exciting  galvanifm,  are  the  metais 
and  charcoal  ; and  the  moil  efficient  fluids  are  certain  faline  fo- 

lutions.  , 

07.  The  e fleas  of  the  Ample  galvanic  circle  (93.)  on  the  ani- 
mal body,  are  the  produaion  of  a fenlation  of  light  when  ap- 
plied to  the  eye  ; of  an  acid  tafte  on  the  tongue  ; and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  mufcles  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves. 

08.  The  pile,  when  well  conftruaed,  beftdes  thefe  efteas,  alfo 
gives  a lhock  and  fpark  refembling  thole  of  elearicity  (84.),  and 
proves,  that  the  galvanic  adlion  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
decompofttion  of  the  fluid,  and  a combination  of  one  of  its  con- 
stituents with  one  of  the  metals. 

Magnetism. 

09.  If  an  oblong  piece  of  iron  be  fufpended  freely,  it  will  af- 
jjime  a determinate  poAtion  with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  earth* 
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100.  When  the  fame  end  always  points  in  the  fame  direftion, 
it  is  faid  to  poffefs  polarity,  or  to  be  a magnet. 

101.  The  fimilar  poles  of  two  magnets  repel  each  other;  and 
the  diflimilar  poles  attrad  each  other  with  a force  decreafing  as 
the  diftances  increafe. 

102.  Any  piece  of  iron,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
magnet,  is  a magnet ; and  its  polarity  is  fo  difpoled,  that  the 
magnet  and  iron  mutually  attrad  each  other. 

103.  Magnetifm  does  not  feem  to  afted  fenfibility  or  irrita- 
bility, or  to  influence  chemical  adion. 

Salifiable  Bases. 

104.  The  great  bulk  of  this  globe  confifts  of  earths  and  Hones. 
Although  thefe  vary  infinitely  in  their  external  charader  and 
phyfical  properties,  they  are  found  to  confift  of  a very  few  fub- 
ftances, mixed  together  in  different  proportions,  and  modified  by 
external  agents. 

105.  Thefe  elementary  fubftances  are  termed  Earths.  Their 
general  charaders  are,  total  want  of  inflammability,  infufibility, 
fixednefs,  a lpecific  gravity  lefs  than  5,  inalterability,  white- 
pefs,  drynefs,  brittlenefs,  fparing  folubility  in  water,  and, 
in  general,  infipidity  and  want  of  fmell,  capability  of  forming- 
chemical  compounds  with  acids,  alkalies,  fulphur,  phofphorus, 
and  oils,  and  fufibility  when  mixed  with  each  other,  or  with  al- 
kalies, into  colourlefs  glades,  enamels,  or  porcelains. 

106.  Alkalies  are  a clafs  of  bodies  which  are  commonly  defined 
to  be  incombuftible,  foluble  in  water,  cauflic,  and  capable  of  neu- 
tralizing the  acids,  of  combining  with  alcohol,  oils,  earths,  ful- 
phur, and  phofphorus,  and  of  changing  vegetable  blues  and  reds 
to  green  : But  as  many  of  thefe  properties  are  poflefled  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  by  fubftances  ufually  claifed  with  the 
earths,  and  as  there  is  a continual  gradation  from  the  infipidity, 
infolubility,  and  infufibility  of  filica,  to  the  caufticity,  folubility, 
fufibility,  and  comparative  volatility  of  potafs,  they  are  fome- 
times  claffed  together  under  the  general  name  of  Salijiable  Bafes. 

Earths. 

I07*  Silica,  when  obtained  perfectly  pure  by  art,  is  in  the 
form  of  a very  fine  powder,  hard,  rough,  and  gritty,  to  the  touch ; 
when  applied  to  the  tongue,  giving  a rough  and  dry  fenfation, 
but  without  tafle  or  fmell,  having  a ipecific  gravity  of  2.66 ; 
When  completely  difaggregated,  foluble  in  1000  times  its  weight 
of  water ; foluble  in  the  fixed  alkalies  and  fluoric  acid  ; fufiblg 
with  the  fixed  alkalies  and  other  earths  -,  and  combining  by  fu- 
Uon  with  the  metallic  oxides,  and  the  phofphoric  and°boracic 
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acids.  It  has  a tendency  to  cryftallization,  and  its  ultimate  par- 
ticles feern  to  be  tranfparent.  It  in  general  imparts  to  the  follils 
of  which  it  is  a principal  conftituent,  tranlparency,  luftre,  a ten- 
dency to  cryftallization,  and  a degree  of  hardneis,  enabling  them 
to  ltrike  fire  with  Reel.  Rock  cryftal,  quartz,  agate,  flint,  cal- 
cedonyjafper,  Ihorl,  are  example  of  filiceous  llones. 

108.  Airconia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a fine  white  powder, 
almoft  foft  to  the  touch;  without  tafte  or  fmell  ; having,  in  a 
Rate  of  aggregation,  a fpecific  gravity  of  4.3  ; intoluble  in  wa- 
ter ; infufible  by  heat  alone,  but,  when  furrounded  by  charcoal, 
its  particles  become  agglutinated,  and  io  hard  as  to  ilrike  fire 
with  Reel ; foluble  in  all  the  acids  ; fufible  with  filex  and  alu- 
mina; infoluble  in  the  alkalies,  but  foluble^  in  tneir  caibonates. 
It  is  only  found  in  the  zircon  or  jargon  of  Ceylon,  and  in  difler- 
ent  varieties  of  hyacinth. 

109.  Alumina  is  obtained  in  friable  .fragments,  01  in  a very 
fine  white  powder;  foft  and  unduous  to  the  touch;  adhenng 
Rrongly  to  the  tongue,  abforbing  its  moifiure,  and  producing  a 
Rightly  ftyptic  effect  upon  it ; fpecific.gravity  2 ; infoluble  in  wa- 
ter, but  very  diffufible  through  it;  abforbing  a certain  quantity 
of  it  rapidly,  and  forming  with  it  a very  ductile  adueiive  paite, 
which  contracts  and  hardens  remarkably  in  the  file,  but  is  per- 
feftly  infufible.  Its  ultimate  particles  feem  to  be  opaque.  It 
combines  with  moR  of  the  acids,  and  thele  compounds  have  a 
fweetifh  ftyptic  tafle ; it  unites  with  charcoal,  the  alkalies,  ba- 
ryta, firontia,  lime,  and  filica;  it  is  manufactured  into  porcelain 
and  glafs  Follils,  containing  much  alumina,  have  generally  a la- 
minated ftrudture  ; it  exifls  cryfiallized  in  fapphire  ; and  it  forms 

the  bafis  of  allclays,  boles,  mica, trap,  bafaltes,flate, and  corundum. 

no.  Tttria  (Gadolina)  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a fine  white 
powder,  without  tafle  or  fmell ; inloluble  in  water  , it  does  not 
alter  vegetable  blues  ; is,  infufible  ; infoluble  in  the  alkalies,  but 
readily  foluble  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  \\  ith  the  acids  it 
forms  falts,  which  have  a fweet  and  iomewhat  aufiere  tafle.  It 
has  been  found  only  in  the  gadolinite.  . f 

in.  Glucina  is  obtained  in  white  light  mafles  or  powder,  of  a 
foft  feel,  infipid,  but  adhering  Rrongly  to  the  tongue  ; apyrous  ; 
and  infoluble  in  water,  but  forming  with  it  a pafle,  l ightly  dudtile 
and  adhefive  ; it  is  foluble  in  potals,  foda,  and  carbonate  ot  am- 
monia : it  combines  with  moll  of  the  acids,  forming  foluble  falts, 
difficultly  cryflallizable,  of  a fweet  and  iomewhat  aftnngent 
tafte,  ancl  with  fulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  has  hitherto  been 
found,  very  fparingly,  only  in  the  beryl  and  emera  d. 

11 2.  Mafncfia  is  obtained  in  light  white  friable  mafles,  or 
very  fine  powder  ; to  the  touch  it  is  very  fine  ; its  tafle  is  not 
very  fenfible,  but  peculiar  and  pleafant ; its  fpecific  gravity  :s 
2.33.  It  is  infoluble  in  water,  but  forms  with  it  a pafte  with- 
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out  du&ility.  It  is  apyrous ; ilightly  alters  vegetable  blues  to 
oreen  ; forms  foluble  compounds  with  moft  acids,  and  unites 
with  fulphur.  The  foflils,  in  which  it  predominates,  are  gene- 
rally foft,  and  have  an  undtuous  feel  ; the  principal  are  talc, 
fteatites,  afbeftus,  &c.  Officinal . ' A * Jtl  ' : 

1 13.  Lime  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a grey  ftone,  Or  in  frag- 
ments more  or  lefs  pulverulent  and  white  ; warm,  acrid,  and 
urinous  to  the  tafte  ; reddening  the  fkin  when  applied  to  it  for 
any  time  ; fpecific  gravity  2.33.  It  is  foluble  in  450  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  has  a llrong  attradlion  for  it.  If  a certain 
quantity  of  water  be  thrown  upon  frefh  burnt  lime,  it  is  abforb- 
ed  rapidlv,  with  the  extrication  of  confiderable  heat,  and  fome 
phofphorefcent  light;  at  the  fame  time  the  lime  crumbles  down 
into  a very  fine,  white,  dry  powder,  augmented  much  in  bulk, 
but  lefs  cauftic  than  before.  Lime,  thus  flaked,  does  not  renew 
thefe  phenomena,  on  a further  addition  of  Hvater,  but  may  be 
diffufed  or  difl'olved  in  it.  It  is  apyrous;  it- changes  vegetable 
blues  to  green  ; it  combines  with  all  the  acids,  fulphur,  ful- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  phofphorus  ; it  is  very  abundant  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  forms  the  bafes  of  animal  bones  and 
fhells.  The  calcareous  fpars.  marble,  limeftone,  chalk,  and 
marl,  confift  chiefly  of  lime.  Officinal. 

11 4.  Strontia  is  obtained  in  fmall,  whitifh  grey,  and  often 
porous  mafles  ; its  tafte  is  warm, .acrid,  and  urinous  ; it  is  (light- 
ly cauftic,  afting  feebly  bn  animal  matters.  Taken  into  the 
ftomach,  it  is  not  poifonous ; its  fpecific  gravity  is  nearly  4.  ; it 
is  foluble  in  200  times  its  weight  of  water  at  5c0,  but  in  little 
more  than  fix  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  which,  on 
cooling,  depofites  flat  rhomboidal  cryftals  ; it'  is  flaked  more  ra- 
pidly than  lime,  and  it  is  infufible  ; it  changes  vegetable  blues 
to  green  ; it  combines  with  all  the  acids,  fulphur,  fulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  phofphorus,  alumina,  and  fllex.  It  is  the  bafis  of 
fome  of  the  heavy  fpars. 

1 15.  Baryta  is  obtained  in  fmall,  grey,  porous  mafles,  of  to- 
lerable folidity  ; its  tafte  is  acrid,  urinous,  and  pungent ; applied 
to  the- fkin,  it  proves  cauftic,  and  it  is  deleterious  when  fwallow- 
ed  ; its  fpecific  gravity  is  4 ; it  is  foluble  in  twenty  timeg  its 
weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water  ; 
depofiting,  on  cooling,  tranfparent,  white,  prifmatic  cryftals ; 
when  flaked,  it  boils  up  with  violence,  becomes  very  hot,  in- 
creafes  in  bulk,  and  is  changed  into  a fpongy  white  mafs.  It 
changes  vegetable  blues  to  green  ; it  is  fufible  ; and  combines 
with  all  the  acids,  fulphur,  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  phofpho- 
rus. It  is  the  bafis  of  fome  of  the  heavy  fpars. 

Alkalies.  (106.) 

1 16.  Soda  is  got  in  the  form  of  folid  plates,  of  a greyifli  white 
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colour,  urinous  tafte,  and  burning  caufticity ; a&ing  with  confi- 
derable  violence  on  animal  matter.  When  a certain  quantity 
of  water  is  thrown  upon  it,  it  abforbs  and  folidifies  it,  with  thp 
difengagement  of  caloric,  and  a lixivial  fmell  ; a larger  quantity 
diffolves  it ; it  abforbs  from  the  atmofphere  moifture  and  car- 
bonic acid,  becoming  lefs  cauftic.  In  the  fire  it  melts  like  an 
oily  fubftance  ; boils,  and  is  converted  into  vapour  ; but  is  in- 
combuftible  : it  is  cryftallizable  into  tranfparent  prifmatic  cryf- 
tals.  It  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green  ; unites  with  all  the 
qcids,  oils,  fulphur,  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  phofphorus,  many 
metallic  oxides,  and  the  earths  It  forms  the  bafis  of  rock-falt, 
and  fea-.falt ; is  obtained  from  the  afhes  of  marine  plants,  and 
exifts  in  fome  minerals. 

117.  Potafs  is  a folid,  white  fubftance;  extremely  acrid  to 
the  tafte  ; unftuous  to"  the  feel,  but  highly  cauftic  ; deftroying 
the  Ikin,  and  difiqlving  all  foft  animal  fubftances.  It  is  deli- 
quefcent  and  foluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water  at  50°  Fahren- 
heit ; it  is  fufible,  and  may  be  vaporized,  but  is  perfealy  in- 
combuftible  ; it  is  capable  of  cryftallizing  into  very  long  qua- 
drangular, comprefied  prifms,  terminated  by  ftiarp  pyramids ; 
it  changes  vegetable  blu6s  to  green,  and  combines  with  all,  the 
acids,  oils,  fulphur,  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  earths.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  alhes  of  vegetables,  and  exifts  in  fome 
minerals.  Officinal. 

118.  Ammonia  is  always  daffed  with  the  alkalies,  from  the 

analogy  of  its  tafte,  caufticity,  combinations  with  the  acids,  and 
effe&s  upon  vegetable  blues  ; but  as  it  differs  in  many  particu- 
lars, being  extremely  volatile,  and  a compound  fubftance,  rea- 
dily decompofed,  and  formed  in  many  chemical  operations,  and 
its  compofition  well  known,  I have  ventured  to  feparate  it 
from  the  alkalies,  and  refer  it  to  that  place,  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, it  will  always  retain,  and  to  which  the  other  alkalies 
will,  perhaps,  be  referred,  when  their  compofition  lhall  be  dq- 
tedled.  Officinal.  * 

Primary  Compounds  of  the  Salifiable  Bases. 

A.  With  each  other  ; earthen-ware  ; glafs. 

B.  With  fulphur  ; alkaline  and  earthy  fulphurets. 

C.  With  phofphorus;  alkaline  and  earthy  phofphurets. 

119.  The  fubftances  of  this  clafs  exert  a coniiderable  a&ios 

en  each  other.  Potafo  was  long  believed  to  be  the  only  folvent 
of  filica ; and  it  is  now  further  proved,  that  the  whole  of  this 
clafs  are  capable  of  combining,  when  prefented  to  each  other  in 
a ftate  of  folution ; and  on  this  property,  in  part,  the  effeft  of 
mortars  depends.  Their  aftion  on  each  other,  by  means  of  heat, 
is  of  much  greater  importance,  as  it  includes  the  theories  of  the 
manufa&ures  of  porcelain  and  glafs. 
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120.  Porcelain,  and  all  kinds  of  earthen  ware,  confift  of  alu- 
mina and  filica,  mixed  in  different  proportions  into  a pialfic 
mafs,  fabricated  into  various  fhapes,  dried  and  expofed  to  the 
heat  of  a furnace,  where,  they  undergo  a kind  of  femifufion. 
They  are  glazed  by  being  thinly  covered  with  a more  fufible 
compofition,  and  may  be  afterwards  painted  with  enamels, 
which  are  Hill  more  fufible  than  the  glazing. 

121.  Glafs  is  compofed  by  melting  about  equal  parts  of  potafs 
or  foda  with  filica.  It  is  harder  and  more  durable  in  proportion 
to  the  excels  of  the  filieg.  The  tranfparency  of  glafs  depends 
upon  its  being  cooled  quickly,  for  if  cooled  very  flowly,  it 
ailumes  a radiated  cryftalline  appearance,  and  becomes  perfectly 
opaque.  By  melting  filica  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of 
foda  or  potafs,  a glafs  is  obtained,  which  not  only  is  foluble  in 
water,  but  even  attracts  moifture  from  the  atmofphere.  This 
folution  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Liquor  of  Flints. 
The  property  which  metallic  oxides  have  of  rendering  glades 
more  fufible,  and  of  imparting  to  them  certain  colours,  has  given 
rife  to  the  arts  of  imitating  precious  Hones,  and  of  enamelling. 

; - k-  Oxygen. 

122.  Oxygeji  is  the  principle  on  which  mod:  of  the  chemical 
qualities  of  atmofpheric  air  depend.  Its  tendency  to  combina- 
tion is  fo  very  ftrong,  that  it  has  never  been  procured  in  a fepa- 
rate.  Oxygen  gas,  or  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  caloric, 
is  its  molt  fimple  form.  This  is  permanently  elaftic,  com- 
preflible,  tranfparent,  inodorous,  and  infipid.  Its  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  0.00135.  It  fupports  inflammation  ; is  neceflary  for  re- 
fpiration  and  vegetation,  and  is  decompofed  in  all  thefe  pro- 
cefles  ; it  conftitutes  0.22  of  atmofpheric  air.  Oxygen  is  alfo  a 
principal  conftituent  in  water,  in  all  acids  and  metallic  oxides, 
and  in  almoft  all  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances.  It  is  fepa- 
rated  from  many  of  its  combinations  by  the  fun’s  rays,  (48.) 

OxYGENIZEMENT. 

123.  As  the  charaCteriftic  diftinCtion  between  the  fimple  fub- 
Ilances  already  treated  of,  and  thofe  which  remain  to  be  exami- 
ned, confifts  in  the  former  pofleffing  no  affinity  whatever  for  oxy- 
gen. and  in  the  latter  having  a more  or  tefs  ftrong  attraction  for 
it,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  in  this  place,  the  general  pheno- 
mena which  attend  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  oxygeni- 
zable  bafes.  The  term  Combuftion  has  been  by  the  French 
chemifts  incorrectly  extended  to  all  thefe  combinations  ; for,  in 
common  language,  that  word  is  applied  to  cafes  in  which  oxygen 
is  not  an  agent,  and  always  fuppofes  the  production  of  heat  and: 
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light,  although  in  numberlefs  inftances  of  oxygen lzement  thefe 

phenomena  do  not  appear.  A • 

124.  Oxygenizement  is  an  example  of  chemical  union,  an 
lubjefted  to  all  the  laws  of  affinity,  (19.).  requires  the  > pre- 
fence and  contaft  of  oxygen,  and  of  another  fubftance  poffelli  g 

affii2C7  Oxygenizable  bafes  attraft  oxygen  with  very  different 
degrees  of  force.  This  attraftion  is  much  influenced  by  tempe- 
rature. Thus  charcoal,  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  feems 

to  poffefs  no  rittraftion  for  oxygen,  unites  with  it  rapidly,  an 

almoft  infeparably,  when  heated  to  ignition. 

1-6  Oxygen  combines  with  moft  oxygenizable  fubftances  in 
certain  definite  proportions,  perhaps  only  in  one,  and  the  app. 
rent  variety  of  proportions'  may  be  owing  to  a fecond  or  third 
funilar  combination  of  the  firft  compound  with  another  quantity 
of  oxygen,  or  of  the  bafe  and  of  the  fecond  compound  with  a 

‘'"it 7qUThe  attraftion  between  oxygen  and  the  oxygenizable 
bafea  is  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  fattiration ; or,  in  ot  er  wor  s, 
the  affinity  by  which  they  form  their  primary  combinations,  is 
fttonger  tha/that  by  which  they  form  any  fecondary  combi- 

'mS;  ln„m°„7iPnSt  oxygenizement  is  fo  fttongly  oppofed 
by  cohefion,  that  it  does' not  take  place  unlefs  affifted  by  a degree 
of  heat  Sufficient  to  melt  or  vaporize  the  oxygenizable  bafe. 

t,o  It  is  alfo  often  accompanied  by  the  extrication  of  caloric 
and  light  in  a very  confpieuous  degree.  To  thefe  the  term  com - 
bullion  ffiould  be  confined-  and  only  fuch  oxygenizable  bafes  as 
are  capable  of  exhibiting  thefe  phenomena  are  combuftible. 
Thefe  phenomena  depend  upon  the  new  compound,  having  a 
weaker^ affinity  or  lefs  capacity  than  its  confidents  for  light  an 

caloric  which  are  therefore  extricated.  . , 

iqo.’  If  the  combuftible  body  be  vaporized,  flame  is  produced,, 

and  the  procefs  is  then  denominated  Inflammation. 

X3X  By  its  union  with  oxygenizable  fubftances,  oxygen  under 
goes3  very  various  changes' of  its  properties.  In  many  inftance*, 
fhe  compounds  of  oxygen  are  fluid  or  folid,  opaque,  coloured, in- 
r nnable  of  fupporting  inflammation,  and  deleterious  to  animal  or 
vegetable  life^  The  changes  which  the  oxygenizable  bafes  unde  t- 
IoS  are  no  lefs  confpieuous.  Their  form,  cc4our,  tafle,  odour, 
denfity,  permeability  to  light  and  elearicity  fpecific  caloric, 
and  finally,  their  affinities,  are  often  totally  altered. 

rT.  When,  in  conference  of  oxygenizement,  any  lubftance 
acquires  a four  talle,  and  the  properties  of  converting  vegetable 
blues  to  red  and  of  faturating  or  deftroying  the  charafteuftic 
properties  of  alkalies  and  earths,  it  is  faid  to  be  acidified,  and 
fuch  compounds  are  termed  Skids. 
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1 33.  When  it  does  not  acquire  thefe  properties,  the  compounds 
are  termed  Oxides. 

134.  Many  oxides  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  acids, 
by  combination  with  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen. 

13J-  Oxygen  is  capable  of  combining  at  the  fame  time  with 
two  or  more  lubftances  ; and  the  ox.des  or  acids  which  refult 
from  luch  combinations,  are  termed  Oxides  or  Acids  with  a 
double  or  triple  bafe. 

1.36.  In  general,  the  bal'es  which  are  lead;  Ample,  unite  with 
oxygen  in  the  greateft  variety  of  proportio  .a.' 

Primary  Compounds  of  Oxygen. 

A.  Binary, 

a.  with  nitrogen  : 

1.  Atmofpheric  air. 

2.  Nitrous  oxide. 

3.  Nitric  oxide. 

4.  Nitric  acid. 

b.  With  hydrogen  : water. 

c.  With  carbon  : 

1.  Incombulhble  coal,  plumbago. 

2.  Charcoal,  (carbonous  oxide). 

3.  Gafeous  oxide  of  carbon,  (carbonic  oxide) 

4-  Carbonic  acid. 

d.  With  fulplmr  : 

1.  Protoxide  of  iulphur. 

2.  Peroxide  of  fulphur. 

3.  Sulphureous  acid. 

4.  Sulphuric  acid. 

e.  With  phofphorus: 

1.  Oxide  of  phofphorus. 

2.  Phofphorous  acid. 

3.  Phoiphoric  acid. 

f.  W ith  metals  : 

1.  Metallic  oxides.  ^ 

2..  Metallic  acids.  * 1 

B.  Ternary,  1 

a"  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  : 

Oiddes.  Hydro-carbonous  oxides,  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas,  olefiant  gas,  alcohol,  ether,  oil,  vege- 
table fubftances. 

2.  Acids.  Vegetable  acids. 

0.  with  hydrogen  and  fulphur  : 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydroguretted  fulphur. 

• V^uaternary , with  hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitrogen. 

1.  Oxides.  Animal  fubftances. 

2.  Acids.  _ Animal  acids. 
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Nitrogen,  (Azote). 


; Nitrogen , or  a%otic,  gas  conftitutes  c.78  of  the  at- 
tnofpfieie.  But  as  it  has  few  attra&ions  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures its  principal  effect  on  the  chemical  properties  of  the  at- 
mofphere  teems  to  be  the  dilution  of  the  oxygen  gas,  winch  in 
its  pure  Hate  would  be  more  aftive  than  is  confident  with  the 
economy  of  nature.  It  alfo  is  permanently  elaftic,  compreflible, 
inodorous,  and  inlipid  •,  it  greens  very  delicate  vegetable  blues  ; 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  0.0012  ; it  is  unable  to  luppoi  t refpiration, 
vegetation,  or  combuflion  ; it  is  acidihable,  and  is  a conftituent 
of  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  nitrous  and  nitric  oxides,  of  am- 
monia, and  perhaps  of  the  other  alkalies,  and  of  molt  animal 
fubftances  ; itdiffolves  phofphorus  and  carbon  in  imall  quantities,. 

and  is  not  abforbed  by  water. 


Primary  Compounds  of  Nitrogen. 

A.  Binary, 

a.  with  oxygen : 

1.  Atm'ofpheric  air. 

2.  Nitrous  oxide. 

3.  Nitric  oxide.  (Nitrous  gas.) 

4.  Nitric  acid.  _ 

l.  With  hydrogen.  Ammonia.  (Nitroguret  of  Hydro- 
gen.) 

With  fulphur.  Sulphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 

d.  With  phofphorus.  - Pholphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 

B.  Quaternary,  with  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen. 

a.  Oxides.  Animal  fubftances. 

b.  Acids.  Animal  acids. 

t ^8.  Atmo fpheric  air  confifts  of  22  parts  of  oxygen  gas,  and 
of  78  of  azotic  gas  by  bulk,  or  24.33,  and  75.67  by  weight-,  it 
is  transparent,  compreflible,  and  permanently  elaftic-,  its  ipeci- 
fle  gravity  is  0.00123;  it  is  inodorous  and  lnfipid,  refpirable. 
and  cauable  of  l'upporting  inflammation.  Ihe  atmoiphere 
befides  the  air  now  deferibed,  alfo  contains  other  gafes,  va- 

F°i4q.  Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  compofed  of  37  of  oxygen,  and  6 
of  nitrogen  It  does  not  change  vegetable  colours  ; its  fpecifi 
gravity  is  o.c.0197  ; it  Suffers  no  diminution  when  mixed  wit. 
ox v gen  gas.  Water  abforbs  about  half  its  weight  of  it,  at 
mean  temperature.  It  does  not  combine  direftly  with  alkalies 
it  fupports  combuftion  ; and  its  idpiraUon,  when  perfectly  pure 
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or  mixed  with  atmofplieric  air,  produces  the  higheft  excitement 
the  animal  frame  feems  capahle  of  undergoing. 

140.  Nitric  oxide  gas  (nitrous  gas)  confifts,  according  to 
Davy,  of  44  nitrogen  and  56  oxygen.  It  does  not  change  ve- 
getable colours.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  0.001343.  When 
mixed  with  about  two-fifths  of  oxygen  gas,  they  condenfe  into 
red  fumes,  (nitrous  acid),  which  are  entirely  a'oforbed  by  wa- 
ter. The  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  that  any  air  contains  is 
fometimes  eltimated  by  the  diminution  of  volume  fuflained 
after  a fufficient*  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  has  been  mixed  with 
it.  Water  abforbs  0.118  of  its  bulk  of  this  gas.  It  is  not 
inflammable  ; and  only  in  very  few  inftances  lupports  corn- 
bullion.  It  is  noxious  to  vegetation,  and  its  relpiration  is  fatal 
to  animals. 

1 41.  Nitrogen  admits  of  higher  degrees  of  oxygenizemept, 
forming  nitrous  and  nitric  acids. 

Hydrogen. 

142.  Hydrogen  gas  is  often  found  collected  in  mines  and  ca- 
verns. It  is  permanently  elallic  and  compreffible.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  0.000094,  being  the  lightell  body  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  burns  in  con- 
tact with  oxygen  gas  or  atmofpheric  air,  and  detonates  on  the 
application  of  a burning  body  when  mixed  with  them.  It  ex- 
tinguilhes  flame,  and  is  deleterious  to  animal  life.  It  diflblves 
l'ulphur,  pholphorus,  and  carbon,  forming  with  them  peculiar 
fetid  gafes. 


Primary  Compounds  of  Hydrogen. 

A.  Binary, 

a.  With  oxygen  ; water. 

b.  With  nitrogen  ; ammonia. 

c.  With  fulphur  ; lulphuretted  hydrogen. 

d.  With  pholphorus;  phofphuretted  hydrogen, 

B.  T ernary, 

a.  With  carbon  and  oxygen  : 

1.  Oxides  ; hydro  carbonous  oxides.  Vegetable  fub- 

llances. 

2.  Acids:  Vegetable  acids. 

b.  With  fulphur  and  oxygen  ; fulphuretted  hydrogen. 

C.  Quaternary, 

With  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  : 

1.  Animal  oxides. 

acids. 
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142.  Hydrogen,  combined  with  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of 
14.42,  to  8^.58,  forms  water.  Water  is  tranfparent,  colourlefs, 
inodorous,  and  infipid.  As  water  is  aflumed  as  the  ftandard,  or 
unity,  in  all  tables  of  fpecific  gravity,  ft  is  neceffary  to  know  that 
a cubic  inch  of  it  weighs,  at  30  inches  barometer,  and  6c  thermo- 
meter, 252.422  grains.  At  32°  it  exifts  in  a folid  form,  and  is 
cryftallized.  At  2128  it  expands  to  2000  times  its  bulk,  and  is 
converted  into  a very  elaftic  vapour.  It  abforbs  fmall  quantities 
of  the  fimple  gafes,  elpecially  oxygen.  It  diffolves  level al  of 
the  falifiable  bafes,  and  in  fome  degree  all  faline  bodies,  and  is 

effential  to  their  cryftallization.  Ic  is  compofed  and  decompoleu 
in  many  inllances,  and  its  chemical  agency  is  almoft  umverial 
144.  Ammonia  (hydroguret  of  nitrogen)  confide  of  So  parts  ot 
nitrogen,  with  20  of  hydrogen.  It  exiits  in  its  pureft  form  com- 
bined with  caloric  as  a gas,  which  is  perfectly  tranfparent  and 
colourlefs,  elaftic  and  compreffible  ; fpecific  gravity  0.000732, 
has  a urinous  and  acrid  odour,  irritating  the  noftri  s and  eyes,  and 
an  acrid  and  cauftic  tafte  ; does  not  diflolve  animal  lubftances  , is 
irrefpirable  ; extinguifhes  flame;  colours  vegetable  blues  green  ; 
and  is  decompofed  by  being  tranfmitted  through  a red  hot  tube, 
and  by  the  eleftric  fpark,  into  its  confhtuent  gafes  ; and  by  oxy* 
gen  and  atmofpheric  air  at  a red  heat,  and  by  oxy- muriatic  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  water  and  nitrogen  gas.  It  is abfoibed  wit!  - 
out  change  by  porous  bodies  ; it  diilolves  fulphur  and  phofpho- 
rus  ; and  combines  readily  with  water  in  all  its  ftates.  Water  is 
faturatedby  one-third  of  its  weight  of  gafeous  ammonia,  andis 
thereby  increafed  in  bulk,  and  acquires  the  fpecific  giavity  o 
000/  Ammonia  combines  with  all  the  acids,  forming  neutral 
felts?  It  is  formed  during  the  putrefactive  fermentation  ; and 
is  commonly  clafl'ed  with  the  alkalies.  Officinal. 

Carbon. 

14  c.  Carbon,  in  aftate  of  perfeft  purity,  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  diamond.  It  poffeffes  the  higheft  degree  of  luitre,  trani- 
narenev,  and  hardnefs.  It  is  cryftallized,  and  generally  colourlefs. 
ItXcific  gravity  is  from  3-44  to  3-55-  It  » mfoluble  m water 
and  can  nefther  be  melted  nor  vaporized  by  caloric.  It  is  not 
a£tcd  upon  by  any  chemical  agent,  except  oxygen  at  very  high 
temperatures.  When  expofed  in  oxygen  gas  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  concentrated  by  a very  powerful  lens  its  furface  becomes 
fenfibly  blackened  ; it  is  ignited,  and  at  lalt  continued.  1 ie : ie- 
fult  of  this  combuftion  is  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 100  parts  of  which 
conlift  of  17.88  of  carbon,  and  82.1a  of  oxygen.  It  combines 
with  iron  forming  fteel.  It  is  a conlhtuent  ot  almoft  all  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances;  and  an  oxide  of  carbon  is  obtained 
from  them  by  expofing  them  to  heat  in  clofed  vefiels, 
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Primary  Compounds  of  Carbon. 

A.  Binary, 

a.  With  oxygen  : 

1.  Incombultible  coal ; plumbago.  ~) 

2.  Charcoal  (carbonous  oxide).  > oxides. 

3.  Gafeousoxideofcarbon(carbonicoxidegas).  J 

4.  Carbonic  acid. 

h.  With  metals  ; Metallic  carburets. 


B.  Ternary,  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  : 
1.  Oxides. 


a.  Hydro- carbonous. 
h . Alcohol. 

c . Ether. 

d.  Fixed  oil  and  fats. 

e.  Wax. 

f Adipocere. 
g.  Volatile  oils. 


h.  Relins. 

i.  Camphor. 

k.  Starch. 

l.  Sugar. 

m.  Jelly. 

n . Tannin. 


2.  Acids. 

a.  Acetic. 

b.  Oxalic. 

c.  Tartaric. 

d . Citric. 

e.  Malic. 
f Ladlic. 
g.  Gallic. 


h.  Mucic.' 

i.  Benzoic. 
k.  Succinic. 

/.  Camphoric. 

m.  Suberic. 

n.  Laccic. 

0.  Sebacic. 


C. 


Quaternary,  with  nitrogen, 
1.  Oxides. 

a.  Gum. 

b.  Tragacanth. 

c.  Extractive. 

d.  Gum-relin. 

e.  Bitter  principle. 

f.  Narcotic  principle. 

g.  Acrid  principle. 
b.  Cinchonin. 


hydrogen,  and  carbon. 

i.  Indigo. 
b.  Lignin. 

/.  Suber. 

m.  Caoutchouc. 

n.  Gelatin. 

0.  Albumen. 

p.  Fibrin. 

q.  Urea. 


2.  Acids. 

a.  Pruffic.  c.  Ainnic. 

b.  Uric. 

c a if'  ^^um^aS°  and  incombufible  coal  contain  carbon  in  the 
hrlt  degree  of  oxygenizement.  The  moll  remarkable  known 
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property  of  this  oxide,  is  the  very  high  temperature  neceffary 
for  its  combuftion. 

147.  Common  charcoal  of  wood  (carbonous  oxide)  is  carbon 
in  the  fecond  degree  of  oxygenizement,  confiding  of  63.86 
carbon,  and  36.14  of  oxygen.  It  is  obmned  in  the  torm  of  folid 
maffes  of  a black  colour.  It  has  neither  fmell  nor  take.  _ It  is 
brittle  and  never  cryftallized.  It  abforbs  light  ftrongly,  is  per- 
feftly  refraftory  in  the  fire,  infoluble  in  water,  and  a bad  con- 
duftor  of  caloric,  but  an  excellent  one  of  electricity.  At  a red 
heat,  it  burns  rapidly  in  oxygen  gas,  28  of  charcoal  and  62  o, 
oxygen  forming  100  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  alio  burns  in  at- 

niofpheric  air,  but  lefs  vividly.  Officinal. 

148.  Gafeous  oxide  of  carbon  (carbonic  oxide  gas)  is  carbon  in 
its  third  degree  of  oxygenizement.  It  is  mviiible  and  elallic  ; 
fpecific  gravity  0.001167.  It  does  not  fupport  combuftion  or  re- 
futation. With  oxygen  gas  it  burns  with  a lambent  blue  name, 
and  is  converted  entirely  into  carbonic  acid,  without  producing 
any  moifture.  It  has  no  affinity  for  lime.  It  confifts  o*  25.99 
carbon,  and  74.11  oxygen  ; er  40.41  charcoal,  and  59.59  oxygen* 

Sulphur. 


,4Q.  Sulphur  is  a cryftallizable  folid ; of  a yellow  colour; 
little  fenfible  tafte  ; particular  fmell ; ipecihc  gravity  1.9907  , 
brittle;  cleftnc  ; fufible  at  2340  ; burning  with  a^  pale  blue 
flame  at  302°  ; and  with  a bright  white  flame  at  570  , and  c - 
pable  of  combining  with  different  proportions  of  oxygen  It  is 
found  pure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  and  exifts  m 
many  minerals,  and  in  animal  fubftances.  Officinal. 

Primary  Compounds  or  Sulphur. 


a.  With  oxygen : 

1.  Protoxide  ot  fulphur. 

2.  Peroxide  of  iulphur. 

3.  Sulphureous  acid. 

4.  Sulphuric  acid. 

1.  With  nitrogen.  Sulphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 
c With  hydrogen.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

d.  With  phofphorus.  Sulphuretted  phofphorus. 

e.  With  falifiable  bafes.  Earthy  and  alkaline  fulphurets. 

f.  With  metals.  Metallic  fulphurets. 


, co.  Oxide  of  Sulphur  is  of  a dark  violet  colour,  and  an  au- 
flere  talte,  frafture  fibrous,  l'p  gr.  1.325  i confidence  tough.  U 


contains  2.4  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
melted  fulphur. 


It  is  formed  on  the  furface  oi 
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151.  Peroxide  of  Sulphur  contains  6.2  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
and  was  procured  by  Dr  Thomfon,  by  palling  a current  of.  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  gas  through  flowers  of  l'uiphur.  It  is  in  this  date 
that  that  he  fuppofes  fulphur  to  exid  in  fulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  and  the  hydro-fulphurets. 

152.  Sulphuretted  Nitrogen  Gas  is  only  known  to  haVe  a 
fetid  odour. 

153.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas  conlifts  of  71  fulphur,  and 
29  hydrogen  ; fpecific  gravity  0.000135.  ^as  t^le  odour  of 
rotten  eggs  ; is  not  refpirable  ; burns  with  oxygen  gas  without 
exploding,  and  fulphur  is  depofited-,  is  readily  abiorbed  by  wa- 
ter, and  is  the  mode  in  which  fulphur  exilts  in  mineral  waters  ; 
reddens  vegetable  blues  •,  and  in  its  affinities,  and  the  cryftal^ 
livability  of  its  compounds,  it  refembles  the  acids.  Officinal. 
Hydro- fulphuret  of  ammonia. 

154.  Hydroguretted  Sulphur  is  fulphuretted  hydrogen  com- 
bined with  an  additional  dole  of  fulphur.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a yellow  oil. 

155.  Sulphurets  are  folid  opaque  bodies,  of  conliderable  fpe- 
<*ific  gravity,  decompofible  by  heat,  water,  and  the  acids. 

a.  The  alkaline  and  earthy  fulphurets  have  a red  or  brown- 
iffi  red  colour,  and  by  l'olution  in  water  are  immediately 
converted  into  hydrogutetted  fulphurets.  . Sulphuret  of 
potafs  is  officinal. 

i.  I he  metallic  fulphurets  have  neither  taile  nor  fmell,  are 
often  poflefled  of  metallic  brilliancy,  and  are  condudlors 
of  electricity.  Officinal.  The  Sulphurets  of  antimony, 
cf  mercury,  of  iron. 

Phosphorus. 

156.  P hofphorus  is  a femi-tranfparent  folid,  flightly  brilliant, 
and  of  a waxy  confidence  •,  fpecific  gravity  1.77.0  ; taile  in  focie 
degree  acrid  and  difagreeable  ; fmell  alliaceous.  It  is  brittle 
under  320  ; its  fradlure  is  vitreous,  brilliant,  and  fometimes  la- 
mellated  ; above  320  it  lol'tens  a little,  becomes  duCtile  about  9c0, 
melts  at  990,  becoming  tranfparent  like  a white  oil  ; at  1800  be- 
gins to  be  vaporized,  and  at  540  boils.  It  is  cryltallizable  into 
prilmatic  needles  or  long  o&ohedrons.  It  exills  in  many  mine- 
rals, and  is  obtained  from  bones  and  other  animal  fubllances. 

Primary  Compounds  of  Phosphorus. 

a.  With  oxygen  : 

1.  Oxide  of  phofphorus. 

2.  Phofphorous  acid. 

3.  Phofphoric  acid. 

B4 
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h.  With  nitrogen.  Phofphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 

c.  With  hydrogen.  Phofphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

d.  With  fulphur.  Phofphuret  of  fulphur. 

e.  With  metals.  Metallic  phofphurets. 

/.  With  falifiable  bafes.  Alkaline  and  earthy  phofphu- 


157.  In  its  folid  {late,  phofphorus  is  not  aded  upon  by  pure 
oxygen  gas,  but  when  melted,  burns  in  it  at  8o°  with  a dazzling 
fplendour,  abfoibing  about  half  its  weight  of  oxygen,  and  forming 
phofphoric  acid.  In  atmofpheric  air,  it  undergoes  a flow  combuf- 
tion  at  430,  emitting  light  in  the  dark,  but  without  the  produc- 
tion of  fenfible  heat ; abforbing  a portion  of  oxygen,  and  forming 
phofphorous  acid  ; at  148°  it  burns  rapidly,  but  lefs  brilliantly 
than  in  oxygen  gas,  forming  phofphoric  acid.  It  is  therefore 
always  kept  immerfed  in  boiled  water  ; but  even  there  its  fur- 
face  is  oxidized,  becoming  white  and  opaque. 

158.  Hydroguretted phofphorus  poffefles  a peculiar  odour,  and 
the  property  of  becoming  luminous  when  mixed  with  oxygen 
eas.  It  may  be  combined  with  a much  larger  proportion  of 
phofphorus,  acquiring  then  a fetid  alliaceous  odour,  a conudei- 
able  increafe  of  fpecific  gravity,  and  the  property  of  burning  by 
the  Ample  contaft  of  oxygen,  or  of  the  atrnotphere,  with  a very 
brilliant  white  flame. 

icq.  Sulphuretted  phofphorus , and  phofphuretted  fulphur,  are 
of  a yellowifh colour,  more  fulible  than  either  of  the  compo- 
nents, and  exceedingly  inflammable.  . 

160.  Nitrogen  gas  diffolves  phofphorus,  forming  a fetid  gas, 

which  inflames  at  a low  temperature. 

161.  Phofphuret  of  lime  is  infoluble  in  water;  but  when 
thrown  into  it,  decompofes  it,  and  produces  phofphuretted  hyclro- 
„cri  whofe  bubbles  catch  fire  when  they  burft  on  the  iurtace 


rets. 


hydrogen  gas.  The  phofphuret  of  itrontia  is  very  iimilar. 


Metals,  and  Metallic  Oxides. 


Sect.  i. 
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texture  compact,  fibrous  or  foliated  •,  many  of  them  are  remark- 
ably fonorous  ; their fpecific  gravity  greater  than  5 •,  they  poffefs 
no  fmell  or  talte,  unlels  when  heated  or  rubbed  ; they  are  the  bell 
condudtors  of  caloric  and  ele&ricity  ; are  powerful  agents  in  pro- 
ducing the  galvanic  phenomena,  and  a few  of  them  are  the  only 
fubltances  which  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  magnetifm.  By  the 
adtion  of  caloric  they  are  melted,  but  with  different  degrees  of 
facility,  and  fome  of  them  may  be  vaporized.  Except  iron  and 
platinum,  they  melt  fuddenly,  without  undergoing  any  interme- 
diate llate  of  l'oftnefs  ; and  when  melted,  their  furface  is  convex 
and  globular.  They  are  infoluble  in  water,  but  fome  of  them 
decompole  it,  and  are  oxidized  by  it. 

Primary  Compounds  of  the  Metals. 

a.  With  oxygen  : 

1.  Metallic  oxides. 

2.  Acids  of  arfenic,  tungften,  molybdenum,  chrome,  and 
columbiuin. 

b.  With  hydrogen.  Hydrogurets. 

c.  With  carbon.  Carburets. 

d.  With  phofphorus.  Phofphurets. 

e.  With  iulphur.  Sulphurets. 

f.  With  each  other.  Alloys  and  amalgams. 

163.  They  are  oxidized  with  different  degrees  of  facility,  fome 
by  mere  expofure  to  air,  and  others  feem  almoft  to  reiiff  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  and  air.  Their  oxidizability  is  always  increafed  by 
increafe  of  temperature.  Their  oxides  are  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, laminae,  or  friable  fragments  ; fometimes  cryftalline  ; of  va- 
rious colours,  determinate  with  regard  to  each  metal;  poffefs  great- 
er abfolute  weight  ; are  refractory,  or  fulible  into  glafs  ; inlipid, 
or  acrid,  and  ftyptic  ; in  general  infoluble  in  water  ; and  combine 
either  with  acids  and  alkalies,  or  only  with  acids.  Some  of  thofe 
are  difoxygenized  by  light  alone,  others  by  caloric,  and  ethers 
require  hydrogen,  carbon,  See. 

164.  Moll  of  them  are  capable  of  combining  with  different  pro- 
portions of  oxygen.  Dr  Thomfon  propofes  to  call  the  oxides 
with  a minimum  of  oxygen  Protoxides,  and  with  additional  dofes 
Deutoxides,  Tritoxides,  Sec.  in  fucceluon,  and  the  oxides  with  a 
maximum  of  oxygen  Peroxides. 

165.  Hydrogen  gas  is  capable  of  holding  arfenic,  zinc,  and  iron, 
in  l'olurion. 

166.  Carbon  unites  only  with  iron. 

167.  The  metallic  pholphurets  are  fulible,  brilliant,  brittle, gra- 
nulated, lamellated,  fcarcely  combullible,  and  permanent. 
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168.  The  fulphurets  are  brittle  ; cryftallizable  in  large  brilliant 
and  metallic  laminae,  more  eafily  fufible  than  the  refraftory  me- 
tals, but  lefs  ealily  than  the  very  fufible  metals  ; decompofable 

by  heat,  humidity,  and  the  acids. 

169.  The  mixtures  of  the  metals  with  each  other  are  termed 
Alloys:  thofe  in  which  mercury  is  contained  are  Amalgams.  They 
acquire  by  mixture  new  properties,  and  are  in  general  more  fu- 
lible  than  their  components.  The  reguline  metals  are  not  folu- 
ble  in  the  acids  ; but  when  aded  upon  by  them,  are  firft  oxidi- 
zed, and  then  diffolved.  The  metallic  oxides,  by  fufion,  colour 
glaffes  and  enamels. 

Oxidizable  Metals. 


1 70.  Gold  is  of  a brilliant  yellow  colour,  infipid  and  inodorous  ; 
fpecific  gravity  between  19.258  and  19.3CO;  foft  and  flexible  ; 
little  elafticity  or  fonoroufnefs ; fo  ductile,  that  its  fur  face  may 
be  extended  more  than  650,000  times;  of  very  great  tenacity  ; 
ealily  hammer-hardened  ; a good  conductor  of  caloric,  eledlricity, 
and  galvanifm;  fufing  at  320  of  Wedgwood;  brittle  when  cool- 
ed too  quickly ; cryftallizing  in  octohedrons ; unalterable  in  the  air ; 
converted,  by  a long  and  violent  heat,  into  a vitrified,  violet 
oxide  ; oxidized  and  difperfed  by  elearicity  ; foluble  in  alkaline 
fulphurets  ; rendered  brittle  by  phofphorus,  arfenic,  bifmuth,  tin, 
and  antimony  ; lefs  brittle  by  lead  ; foluble  in  mercury  ; harden- 
ed by  zinc,  copper,  iron,  fteel,  and  filver  ; oxidizable,  of  a purple 
colour,  and  {lightly  foluble,  in  nitrous  acid;  very  oxidizable,  ot  a 
fawn  or  yellow  colour  by  the  nitro,  or  oxy-muriatic  acids.  Its 
oxide  is  eafily  reduced  by  light  and  heat ; colours  glafies  purple  or 
topaze- yellow,  and  forms  a fulminating  compound  with  ammonia. 

17 1 . Platinum.  Of  a grey,  white  colour,  almoft  black  when 
polilhed,  infipid,  inodorous  ; fpecific  gravity  20.850  to  21.061  ; 
fofter  only  than  iron,  and  lefs  duftile  only  than  gold  ; moll  diffi- 
cult of  fufion,  above  160°  of  Wedgwood  ;_  a good  conductor  ot 
elearicity  and  galvanifm  ; unalterable  by  air  and  heat ; convert- 
ed into  a grey  powder,  its  firft  degree  of  oxidation,  by  ele&rici- 
tv  • unites  with  phofphorus;  forms  alloys  with  arfenic,  bifmuth, 
antimony,  mercury,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  call  iron,  copper,  filver,  and 
yold.  It  is  oxidized  and  diflolved  by  the  oxy  muritiac  acid,  and 
more  readily  by  the  nitro-muriatic.  Oxide  grey.  . 

Silver  Very  brilliant,  white,  infipid,  inodorous  ; lpecihc 
gravity  10.474  to  11.091  i hardnofs  between  iron  and  gold  ; elat- 
ficity  between  gold  and  copper  ; ftrong  acute  found  ; confidence 
duftility  and  tenacity  ; hardening  much  under  the  hammer ; a 
good  conductor  of  eleftricity,  caloric,  and  galvanifm  ; fufible  at 
28°  Wedgwood  ; cryftallizable  by  cooling  ; unalterable  in  the 
air  ; changed  into  a greenifh  oxide  by  long  and  violent  heat,  burn 
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ing  with  a greenilh  flame,  and  inftantly  by  the  ele&ric  fliock.  Its 
pholphuret  is  granulated,  brittle  and  fufible  ; its  fulphuret  grey, 
black...  lamellated,  or  ftriated  and  fufible  ; it  unites  but  (lightly 
with  the  acidifiabie  metals  and  iron ; is  hardened  by  gold,  bifmuth, 
antimony,  tin,  lead,  and  copper,  and  amalgamates  with  mercury. 
It  is  oxidized,  and  diiTolved  by  the  fulphuric,  fulphurous,  nitric, 
and  oxy  muriatic  acids.  Its  oxide  is  greeniih  ; reducible  by  light 
and  heat,  hydrogen,  and  the  other  metals  ; colours  fome  glades 
of  an  olive  green,  and  is  very  foluble  in  ammonia.  Officinal. 

I73-  Copper.  Bright  red  ; difagreeable  tafte  and  fmell  when 
rubbed  or  heated  ; fp.  gr.  7.79;  dutftile ; of  great  tenacity ; fono- 
roirs  i fufible  at  27°  Wedgwood;  granulated  texture,  and  iub- 
je£t  to  blitters  ; a good  conductor  of  caloric,  elettricity  and  gal- 
vanilm  ; becomes  brown,  and  at  lad  green  in  the  air  ; when  heat- 
ed, turns  blue,  yellow,  violet,  deep  brown  ; when  ignited  and 
plunged  into  water,  forms  brown,  brittle  fcales  of  oxide.  Its 
phofphuret  is  brilliant,  brittle,  hard,  and  fufible  ; its  fulphuret 
brown,  fufible,  and  very  phofphoric  ; its  alloy  with  arlenic  is 
white,  with  bifmuth  reddifti,  with  antimony  violet,  with  mercury 
deep  red,  with  zinc  forms  brafs,  and  with  tin  is  orange  ; it  is 
oxidized  and  diiTolved  by  the  fulphuric,  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids  ; its  oxide  is  brown,  brittle,  and  foluble  in  ammonia,  pro- 
ducing a beautiful  blue.  Officinal. 

174.  Iron  is  of  a bluifh-grey  colour  ; texture  either  fine  grain- 
ed, fibrous  or  denfe  plates  ; fapid  and  odorous  ; fpecific  gravity 
7.60c;  the  hardeft,  mod  elaftic  and  molt  tenacious  metal;  very 
dudtile ; fuling  at  158°  Wedgwood,  fufion  at  firft  clammy,  af- 
terwards very  fluid  ; igniting  by  (Irong  percuflion,  and  infla- 
ming by  the  collilion  of  (lint ; magnetic.  It  is  oxidized  (lowly  iu 
the  air,  eipecially  when  rnoitt  ; when  heated  in  contadl  with  air, 
it  is  changed  to  a black  oxide,  containing  0.20  to  0.2  7 of  oxygen ; 
fufible,  hard,  brittle,  lamellated,  (.till  attradled  by  the  magnet  ; af- 
terwards into  brown,  red,  fine  pulverulent  oxide,  not  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  containing  0.40  to  0.49  of  oxygen  It  burns  with 
fplendour  and  deflagration  in  oxygen  gas,  and  is  converted  into 
a fufed,  black  oxide  ; it  decompofes  water  (lowly,  and  when  ig- 
nited, very  rapidly.  In  fome  inftances  it  is  dillolved  in  hydro- 
gen gas.  Carbon  united  to  iron,  converts  it  into  Heel.  Officinal. 

175.  Steel  is  of  a grey  colour,  brilliant  and  granular  in  its 
fradture;  fpecific  gravity  7.795  ; harder  than  any  of  the  metals, 
and  more  elaftic,  duftile,  malleable,  and  fufible  at  a lower  tem- 
perature ban  pure  iron.  Its  characteriftic  property  is,  that  after 
being  heated,  if  fuddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  it  becomes 
harder,  more  elaftic,  lets  pliable  and  brittle  ; but  by  being  again 
heated  and  cooled  (lowly,  it  acquires  its  former  foftnefs,  pliability 
and  dudtility.  Steel  contains  only  fome  hundredth  parts  of  car: 
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bon,  and  is  known  chemically,  by  lettin'g  a drop  of  acid  fall  up- 
on it,  which  produces  a grey  or  black  fpot. 

176.  P lumbago  confifts  of  about  o.i  of  iron,  combined  with 
carbon  in  its  firft  degree  of  oxidizement.  The  phofphuret  of  iron 
is  white,  granulated,  brittle,  permanent  in  the  air.  Its  fulphuret 
is  yellow,  hard,  brittle,  and  very  fufible,  oxidizing  (lowly  in  a 
humid  atmofphere.  Iron  forms  alloys  with  arfenic,  cobalt,  man- 
ganefe,  bifmuth,  antimony,  zinc,  and  tin.  Iron  is  oxidized  and 
diffolved  by  almoft  all  the  acids  ; oxides,  black,  brown,  red.  It 
gives  o-laffes  a brown,  fmoky,  deep  green,  or  black  colour. 

177 . Lead  is  of  a grey,  blue,  livid  colour,  ftreak  grey,  difagree- 
able  tafle  and  odour  5 fpecific  gravity  11.352  ; foft  ; very  lamin- 
able  ; hardens  little  under  the  hammer  •,  very  flexible  ; (lightly 
tenacious  ; fufible  at  612°  Fahrenheit;  volatile  at  a red  heat; 
tarnifhed  in  the  air ; (lightly  oxidized  by  air  and  water  ; by  heat 
and  air  it  forms  a grey,  then  a yellow,  and  lallly,  a led  oxide, 
which  is  vitrifiable.  Its  phofphuret  and  fulphuiet  aie  brittle  ; it 
forms  alloys  with  arfenic,  bifmuth,  antimony,  mercury,  zinc,  and 
tin  ; it  is  oxidized  by,  and  combines  with,  the  fulphuiic,  nitiic, 
muriatic,  phofphoric,  and  other  acids.  Its  oxide  imparts  to  glafs 

a uniform  denfity,  and  (trong  refrafting  power.  Officinal. 

178.  'Pin  is  pure,  brilliant,  white,  fapid,  and  odorous  ; fpecific 
gravity  7.291  to  7.500,  foft,  flexible,  and  emitting  a crackling 
noife  when  bent ; fuling  at  442,0  Fahrenheit ; oxidizes  flowly  in 
the  air  ; is  converted,  when  fufed,  into  a grey  oxide  ; when  led 
hot  it  burns  vividly.  Its  fulphuret  and  phoiphuret  are  lamella- 
ted  and  brittle  ; it  forms  alloys  with  arfenic,  bifmuth,  antimony, 
mercury,  and  zinc;  it  is  oxidized  by  many  acids,  and  combines 
with  the  muriatic,  fluoric,  boracic,  and  carbonic  acids.  Its  oxide 
is  grey  or  white,  unites  readily  with  fulphur,  and  renders  glaffes 
opaque.  Officinal. 

179.  Zinc  is  bluifh-white,  lamellated,  fapid,  and  odorous  ; ipe- 
cific  gravity  7.190;  laminable,  foft,  clogging  the  file  ; fufible  at 
700°;  vaporizible  ; a powerful  agent  in  the  phenomena  of  gal- 
vanifm  ; oxidized  by  fufion  ; at  a red  heat  it  catches  fne,  and 
emits  white  films  of  oxide,  which  contain  about  0.33  oxygen  ; it 
is  foluble  in  hydrogen  ; it  combines  with  phofphorus,  fulphur, 
arfenic,  antimony,  and  mercury  ; it  eafily  decompofes  water  : it 
is  oxidized  and  diffolved  by  almoft  all  the  acids.  Oxide,  white 

films.  Officinal.  . 

180.  Mercury.  Very  bright  white  ; fpecific  gravity  13.568  ; 
freezing  at— 39  ; boiling  at  66o°,  partly  duftile  and  malleable; 
oxidizable  by  trituration  in  the  air,  and  in  a farther  degree  by 
the  a&ion  of  the  air  and  heat ; does  not  decompofe  water  ; forms 
amalgams  with  many  metals  ; and  is  oxidized  and  diffolved  by 
the  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  oxy-muriatic  acids.  Oxides,  black, 
yellow,  red.  Officinal. 
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18 1 'tellurium . White,  lead  grey,  very  bright;  harfh  and  brit- 
tle ; lamellated  ; cryftallizable  ; fpecific  gravity  6.115  ; very  fu- 
lible  and  volatile  ; burns  with  a blue  and  greenifh  flame,  and  a 
white  fmoke,  having  the  odour  of  radifh  ; oxide  very  fufible  into 
a ltraw  coloured  radiated  glal's  ; foluble  in  fulphuric,  nitric,  and 
nitro-muriatic  acids  ; unites  with  fulphur.  Oxides,  black,  white. 

181.  Antimo-ny.  White,  very  brilliant,  lamellated;  fpecific  gra- 
vity 6.702  ; moderately  hard  ; pulverizable ; fufible  at  809°  ; vo- 
latile when  highly  ignited  ; fenlible  tafte  and  fmell  ; unalterable 
in  cold  air  ; oxidizable  by  air  and  heat ; oxide  fufible  into  a yel- 
low brown  glals  ; decompofes  water  when  ignited  ; oxidized  by 
the  iulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids  ; combines  with  phofpho- 
rus  and  fulphur.  Oxides,  black,  brown,  orange,  yellow,  white  ; 
and  colour  glal's  yellow  or  hyacinthine.  Officinal. 

183.  Bifmuth.  White,  (lightly  yellow’,  in  large  fpecular  plates; 
pulverizable  ; fpecific  gravity  9.822;  moderately  hard  ; fenfible 
odour  and  taite,  tulible  at  460°,  and  volatile  at  a high  temperature ; 
oxidizable  by  heat  and  air;  oxide  vitrifiable  into  a greenifb  yel- 
low’ glafs  ; oxidizable  by  boiling  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic 
acids  ; unites  wdth  fulphur.  Oxides  grey,  yellow,  dirty  green, 
and  colour  glafs  of  a greenilh  yellow’. 

184.  Manganefe.  Small  w’hitifh  grey  globules  ; fpecific  gravi- 
ty 6 850  ; very  hard  and  very  brittle  ; very  difficult  of  fufion  ; 
very  oxidizable  by  expofure  to  air  ; decompofes  water  ftrongly  ; 
is  oxidized  by  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic  acids;  combines 
with  many  metals.  Oxides  white,  red, 'brow’n,  and  black;  co- 
lour glals  brown,  violet,  or  red  ; difcolour  glals  coloured  by  iron. 

185.  Nickel.  Yellow  or  reddifh  w’hite,  granulated;  fpecific 
gravity  nearly  9. ; faid  to  be  malleable  in  a date  of  purity  ; mag- 
netic ; very  difiicnlt  of  fufion,  and  of  oxidization  in  the  air  ; oxi- 
dizible  by  molt  of  the  acids,  which  it  colours  of  a brilliant  green; 
combines  with  phofphoriis,  fulphur,  and  the  metals.  Oxide  light 
clear  green,  colouring  glals  brown,  orange,  red. 

186.  Cohalt.  Reddilh-grey,  fine  grained,  pulverizable  ; fpecific 
gravity  between  7.700  and  7.800  ; very  difficult  of  fufion  ; oxi- 
dizable  before  fufion  ; unalterable  by  water  ; attacked  by  all  the 
acids  ; combines  w’ith  phofphorus  and  fulphur  ; its  alloys  are  gra- 
nulated, rigid,  and  brittle.  Oxide  deep  blue  or  black,  and" co- 
lours glafles  of  a*  fine  blue. 

187.  Uranium.  An  incoherent  mafs  of  fmall  agglutinated  glo- 
bules,  of  a deep  grey  and  pale  brown  ; fpecific  gravity  6.44c  ; 
?Cr y :jr  » very  difficult  of  fufion,  even  by  long  continued  heat ; 
is  attacked  by  feveral  of  the  acids  ; combines  w’ith  phofphorus. 
Uxide  foluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  very  foluble  in  their  carbo- 
nates.  Oxide  yellow',  colouring  glafs  of  a greenifh  yellow,  erne- 
raid  green,  or  various  brown. 

x83.  titanium.  Agglutinated,  hard,  friable  mafles,  cryftallized. 
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internally  of  a brilliant  red  ; infufible  ; unalterable  by  water  ; 
oxidizable  by  boiling  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.  Oxi  es, 
blue,  deep  red,  white. 


Acidifiable  Metals. 


iSq.  Chromum.  Agglutinated  maffes  of  a whitifh  grey  colour ; 
very  hard,  very  brittle,  and  very  infufible  ; appears  to  be  difficult 
to  oxidize  and  eafy  to  difoxidize  ; does  not  appear  to  decompoie 
water  •,  not  attacked  by  the  fulphuric  or  muriatic  acids  ; changed 
into  a o-reen  oxide,  and  afterwards  into  a red  acid,  by  the  nitric 
acid  diftilled  from  it.  Oxide  of  a beautiful  emerald  green  ; acid 

a red  or  orange  yellow  powder.  1 .fi 

!qo.  Molybdenum.  In  black  powder,  or  agglutinated,  blackilli, 
friable  mafi'es,  having  little  metallic  brilliance  -,  fpecific  gravity  0; 
by  a flrong  heat  changes  into  a white  brilliant  oxide  in  needles, 
and  very  acidifiable ; oxidizable  by  boiling  fulphuric  acid  and 
acidifiable  by  the  nitric  acid.  It  forms  a lulplmret  ; and  its  alloys- 
are  granulated  and  friable  •,  acid  white,  pulverulent,  ftyptic,  pe- 

cific  gravity  8.400.  r n 

101. 1’ungsten.  Small  {lightly  adherent  globules  of  a flate  grey  ; 

fpecific  gravity  17.5;  very  infufible  ; oxidizable  in  the  air  by 
heat,  and  afterwards  acidifiable.  Oxide  yellow,  pulverulent,, 
colouring  glafs  of  a blue  or  brown  colour  ; and  a white  harih  pow- 
der • fpecific  gravity  6.12.  _ . . 

102  Arfenic.  Grey  plates  of  a lively  brightnefs ; friable  ; fpe- 
cific gravity  between  8.310  and  5.703;  vaporizable  at  540  5 
emitting  a fmell  like  garlic  ; cryllallizable  ; oxidizable  in  the 
cold  airS,  inflammable  at  a red  heat,  and  fublimed  in  the  form  ot 
the  white  oxide,  or  acid  ; farther  oxidizable  by  the  nitric  anc 
nitrous  acids  ; combines  with  phofphorus,  fulphur,  and  many  o 
the  metals  ; foluble  in  hydrogen  gas.  Officinal. 

IQa.  Columbian:  has  hitherto  been  examined  only  in  the  ltat< 
of  columbic  acid,  which  is  a white  powder  mloluble  in  watei. 

Befides  thefe,  feveral  other  metals  have  been  lately  difcovered 
but  their  properties  are  too  imperfedly  underftood,  and  they  ar 
too  rare  to  render  a defcription  of  them  neceffary  in  this  place. 


Acids  with  Simple  Bases,  and  their  Compounds. 


tod  The  Ample  fubftances,  in  their  extreme  Hates  of  oxyg< 
nizement,  conflitute  a ftrongly  marked  clafs  of  bodies  terme 
Acid's,  which  are  diilinguiffied  by  the  following  propeities  : 


a.  Their  tafte  is  four  ; 

/>.  They  change  vegetable  blues  to  red  ; . 

c They  combine  with  water  in  almoil  any  proportion,  witl 
’ out  fullering  any  change  in  their  properties,  except  wh 
depend  on  dilution. 
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d.  They  unite  with  alkalies,  earths,  metallic  oxides  •,  forming 
compounds  with  them,  poflefi'ed  of  new  properties,  and  com- 
monly known  by  the  names  of  Neutral  and  Metallic  Salts. 

195.  Befides  fome  of  the  metals,  hydrogen  is  the  only  Ample 
fubftance  which  does  not  feem  to  be  capable  of  acidification  ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  acids,  the  muriatic,  boraciq, 
and  fluoric,  with  vvhofe  compofition  we  are  kill  unacquainted.  •' 

196.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  tranfparent,  colourlefs,  without  fmell, 
irreipirable,  and  incapable  of  lupporting  inflammation  ; its  fpe- 
cific  gravity  is  0.0018.  Water  abforbs  an  equal  bulk  of  it  at  41°, 
acquiring  a fpecific  gravity  of  1.0015,  and  an  agreeable  acidity 
and  fparkling  appearance,  efpecially  if  heated  to  88°.  It  is  fe- 
parated  from  water  by  freezing  or  boiling.  It  is  alfo  abforbed 
by  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  olive  oil.  It  contains  17.88 
carbon,  and  82.12  oxygen,  or  28  charcoal,  and  72  oxygen.  Its 
compounds  are  denominated  Carbonates.  Officinal. 

197.  The  carbonates  always  preferve  their  alkaline  properties 
in  fome  flight  degree.  They  are  decompofed  by  all  the  acids, 
forming  a brilk  effervefcence,  which  is  colourlefs.  The  carbo- 
nates of  the  metals  very  much  refemble  their  oxides.  Officinal. 
Carbonates  of  baryta,  of  lime,  of  magnefia,  of  potals,  of  i'oda,  of 
ammonia,  of  zinc,  and  of  iron. 

198.  Nitrons  acid  is  of  a brown  or  red  colour,  exceedingly  vo- 
latile and  emitting  an  intolerable  and  fuffocating  odour.  By  the 
addition  of  water,  its  colour  is  iucceffi  vely  changed  to  blue,  green, 
and  yellow.  In  the  ftate  of  vapour,  it  is  abforbed  by  water,  oil* 
and  fulphuric  acid.  It  confifts  of  about  70  parts  of  oxygen,  and* 
30  of  nitrogen,  or  rather  of  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide.'  It  forms 
Nitrites.  Officinal. 

199.  I he  nitrites  are  characterized  by  their  emitting  the  ni- 
trous acid  in  orange  fumes,  on  the  addition  of  fulphuric  acid. 

2°o.  Nitric  acid  confifts  of  nitrogen  combined  with  oxygen. 
It  is  liquid,  colourlefs,  and  tranfparent.  It  is  very  corrofive,  and 
tinges  the  fkin  ol  a yellow  colour,  it  has  a ftrong  affinity  for  wa- 
ter, and  abforbs  it  from  the  atmofphere.  When  molt  concentra- 
ted, its  fpecific  gravity  is  1.504.  It  produces  heat  when  mixed 
with  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  many  fubftances.  Light  con- 
verts it  in  part  into  nitrous  acid.  When  entirely  deprived  of  wa- 
ter, it  fets  lire  to  oils,  to  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  to  iron  fil- 
ings, when  perfectly  dry ; and  to  zinc,  bifmuth,  and  tin,  when 
poure  on  them  in  a ftate  cff  fufion.  It  oxygenizes  all  the  me- 
tals, except  gold,  platinum,  and  titanium.  It  confifts  of  70.  to  by 
weight,  ot  oxygen,  and  29.50  of  nitrogen.  Officinal. 

201.  1 he  nitrates,  by  the  adion  of  fire,  furniffi  impure  oxygen 
gas,  mixed  with  nitrogen,  and  are  reduced  to  their  bafis.  By  the 
action  of  concentrated  fulphuric  acid,  they  admit  a white  vapour, 
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and  they  are  capable  of  fupporting  combuftion.  Officinal.  Ni- 
trates of  potafs,  and  of  filver.  ... 

202.  Sulphurous  cicul gas  is  colourlefs,  incapab  e of  maintaining 
combuftion,  and  deleterious  when  refpired.  It  has  a ftrong  fuflo- 
cating  odour  ; its  fpecific  gravity  is  0.00246,  or  0.00251.  Water 
at  540  rapidly  ablorbs  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  this  gas,  and 
when  faturated,  acquires  the  lpecific  gravity  of  1 .040.  It  is  again 
expelled  from  it  by  heat,  but  not  by  freezing.  It  is  alto  ablorb- 
ed  by  fulphuric  acid,  to  which  it  imparts  the  property  of  cryftall.- 
zing, forming  what  is  called  Glacial  fulphuric  acid ; oils  and  ether. 
When  water  is  prefent,  it  is  converted  by  oxygen  gas  into  ful- 
phuric acid.  It  is  decompofed  by  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  fulphu- 
retted  hydrpgen  gas,  when  afii'fted  by  heat.  It  oxidizes  iion, 
zinc,  and  manganefe.  It  conlifts  of  85  fulphur,  and  15  oxvgen. 

205.  The  fulphites , by  the  aftion  of  heat,  furnifh  iulphur,  and 
become  fulphates.  They  are  alfo  converted  into  iulphates,  with 
effervefcence,  and  exhalation  of  fulphurous  vapours,  by  the  ful- 
phuric, nitric,  muriatic,  and  other  acids,  and  gradually,  by  expo- 
fure  to  the  atmofphere  when  dry,  and  very  quickly  when  dif- 
folved.  Officinal.  Sulphate  of  potafs  with  fulphur. 

204.  Sulphuric  acid  is  alfo  compofed  of  fulphur  and  oxygen. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  a cryftallized  or  glacial  form,  but  general- 
ly exifts  as  a denfe  liquid  ■,  fpecific  gravity  1.85  ; llightly  viicid  , 
tranfparent  and  colourlefs  •,  without  fmell  ; of  a ftrong  acid  talle. 
At  36°  it  freezes;  it  boils  at  59°°*  ^ ^as  a drong  attraction  foi 
water,  abforbing  it  rapidly  from  the  atmofphere,  and  producing 
conliderabie  heat  when  mixed  with  it.  It  is  decompofed  by  moft 
inflammable  fubftances.  It  does  not  oxidize  gold,  platinum, 
tungften,  or  titanium.  It  decompofes  the  alkaline  and  eaithy 
fulphurets,  and  reduces  all  organic  fubftances  to  charcoal.  In 
medicine  it  is  a powerful  refrigerant  and  antifeptic.  It  con- 
tains 56  fulphur,  and  44  oxygen.  Officinal. 

205.  The  fulphates  form  fulphurets,  when  heated  to  rednefs 
with  charcoal,  and  furnifh  copious  precipitates  with  iolutions  of 
baryta.  Officinal.  Sulphates  of  baryta,  potals,  foda,  zinc,  cop- 
per, iron,  mercury. 

206.  Phojphorous  acid  is  a white  fluid  of  an  oily  appearance. 

It  has  a fetid  odour,  and  difagreeable  tafte  ; and  gives  out  a thick 
white  fmoke  and  vivid  flame  when  ftrongly  heated.  It  is  de- 
compofed by  ignited  charcoal,  lhe  proportions  of  phoiphoius 
and  oxygen  have  not  been  afcertained.  _ 

207.  The  phofphites  are  fufible,  and  when  heated  in  clofe  vel- 
fels  furnilh  a little  phofphorus,  and  become  phofphates.  V\ 'hen 
heated  in  the  open  air,  they  emit  a phofphorelcent  light,  and  of- 
ten flafhes  of  flame,  accompanied  by  a ftrong  imell  of  garlic,  and 
a thick  white  vapour,  and  are  converted  into  phofphates. 

208.  Pbofpboric  acid  is  compofed  of  phofphorous  acid  and  oxy- 
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gen.  It  is  cryftallizable,  fufible,  and  vitrefcent.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  2.687.  ^ readily  attra&s  moifture  from  the  atmo. 

fphere,  and  then  its  fpecific  gravity  becomes  1.417.  Its  mixture 
with  water  produces  little  increafe  of  temperature.  It  is  decom- 
pofed  at  a high  temperature  by  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  by  fe- 
veral  of  the  metals.  It  confifts  of  40  phofphorus  and  6 0 oxygen. 

209.  The  phofphates  are  cryftallizable,  fixed,  fufible,  vitri- 
fiable.and  phofphorefcent.  They  are  not  decompofed  by  cfiarcoal. 
They  are  foluble  in  nitric  acid  without  eflervefcence,  and  pre- 
cipitiable  from  that  folution  by  lime  water.  Officinal.  Phof- 
phate  of  foda. 

Metallic  Acids  and  their  Compounds. 

210.  Arfcnious  acid  is  of  a white  colour;  has  a Iharp  acrid 
tafte,  and  an  alliaceous  fmell  ; fpecific  gravity  3.706  ; is  foluble 
in  80  times  Us  weight  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in  15  at  2120.  At 
283®  it  fublimes;  if  heated  in  clofe  veflels  is  vitrified,  and  its 
fpecific  gravity  becomes  5.000.  It  confifts  of  75  of  arfenic  and 
25  of  oxygen,  and  is  a moil  virulent  poifon.  Officinal  ’ 

2n.  The  arfenites  are  fcarcely  known;  but  their  acid  is 
driven  oft  by  heat,  and  is  precipitated  by  all  the  acids. 

21 2*  f*?/eniC,  acid  confllts  of  arfe«ious  acid  and  oxygen  If  is 
not  cryftallizable ; has  an  acid  cauftic  tafte,  and  is  not  volatile 
but  very  fixed  and  verifiable.  It?  fpecific  gravity  is  3.39,. 
attrafts  moifture  from  the  atmofphere,  and  is  foluble  in  two- 
thirds  of  its  weight  of  water.  By  a red  heat  it  lofes  part  of  its 
oxygen,  and  becomes  arfenious  acid.  It  confifts  of  8 parts  of  arfe 
mous  aetd  a„d  . of  oxygen,  or  of  65  arfenic,  and  oxfgen 

temperature.  "* 

feebly  adTSit'e  “'h!  r’  "S’1'  P°Wd"  °f  V°Ugh'  metaIlic>  end 
, l talte‘  lts  fPec,fic  gravity  is  3.  6co.  It  is  foluble  at 
212  in  twenty  waters.  Expofed  to  heat  it  becomes  yellow 
brown,  and  laftly  black  ; emits  no  fmoke,  and  is  not  fufed  - but 

lour  b,1'7  l"  WStCr-  The  fulPl>™‘  change,  i,’s  co- 

' ' “ “d  ,he  nllnc  and  muriatic  acids  to  a fine  yellow. 

21 5-  J he  tungjlates  are  little  known.  J 

tafte'  U«°!yhd-a  *cid  '■*  * wl,ife  Powder  of  a"  acid  but  metallic 

is  meljd3  Z * ST-ty  h is  not  akered  ^ the™.  It 

is  removpH  \ 10  3 covered  crucible  ; but  when  the  cover 

brilliant  ye’llowfcakf  VdiffT  fm°ke’  'Vhich  COnde"fa  in 
heat  it  forms  a hlfi  ■ d.lfl°,Ves  at  2120  in  960  waters.  By 

in  the  muriatic,^  “ *“> 

'l  J,he  mfybdates  are  fcarcely  known. 

r°mC  aai  IS  a red  " ydlow  orange  powder,  of  a par- 
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titular,  rough,  metallic  tafte.  It  is  foluble  in  water  and  may  be 
obtained  in  ruby-coloured  cryftals.  It  is  decompo  a e y 
and  light,  pafling  to  the  Hate  of  green  oxide.  It  is  reduced  by 
heat  and  charcoal.  It  oxygenizes  the  muriatic  acid,  v 

210.  The  chromates  are  of  a yellow  or  orange  colour. 

220.  Columbic  acid  is  a white  powder,  which  reddens  litmus 
paper,  although  it  feems  infoluble  in  water.  It  is  foluble  in  boil- 
ing fulphuricand  muriatic  acids,  but  not  in  the  nunc  It  is  pre- 
cipitated from  its  folutions  by  water,  potafs,  and  foda.  V i h 
prufliate  of  potafs  it  forms  an  olive  green  precipitate,  and  wit 
tinfture  of  galls,  a deep  orange  precipitate.  It  combines  with 
potafs  and  foda,  and  expels  carbonic  acid.  It  does  not  unite 

W122i TcXmbate  of  potafs  refembles  boracic  acid  in  itsappear- 

anC2C22  Other  metallic  oxides  feem  capable  of  acidification  y 
but  our  information  refpeaing  them  is  not  yet  fufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  enumerate  their  properties. 


Undecomposed  Acids  and  their  Compounds. 


223.  Muriatic  acid  gas  is  tranfparent  and-  colcurlefs.  ^eftroys 
Jife  and  extinguifhes  flame.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  0.0^15.. 
Water  is  capable  of  diffolving  about  an  equal  weight  of  it.  its 
fpecific  gravity  is  then  1.500  ; it  is  generally  of  a pa.e  yellow 
colour  is  very  volatile,  and  emits  white  fumes  of  a peculiar 
unpleal'ant  odour.  The  gas  decompofes  Blcoho1 
deftroys  putrid  exhalations.  It  is  further  oxygenized  bj 

nitric  acid.  Officinal.  Muriatic  acid 

224.  The  muriates  have  a more  or  lefs  pure  fait  tafte  7 

are  not  afted  upon  by  any  combuftible  body.  They  are  ah  lo- 
luble  in  water  and  are  the  moft  volatile  and  mod  difficultly  de- 
iU„“epofcd  by  fe-  of  *he  neutral  falts.  They  white  futues 
with  the  fulphuric  acid,  and  oxy-munatic  acid  gas  with  the 
nitric.  Officinal.  Muriates  of  foda,  ammonia,  baryta,  lime, 

^22 ^OxygwLd' muriatic  acid  (or,  by  contraction,  oxy-rnu- 
riatic  acidW«r  is  compofed  of  muriatic  acid  84  and  oxygen  16.- 
It l:  of  a yfllow  colour,  very  pungent  fmeU,  and  act, d tafte. 
It  fuDPorts  flame,  but  is  deleterious  when  refpired.  it  deitroy. 
the  vegetable  colours.  It  oxygenizes  alloxygemzable  Mbftancest 
and  repaffes  to  the  ftate  of  muriatic  acid.  It  is  decompofe  > 
UgJ  ft  docs  not  unite  readily  with  water-  Water  whet 

^“The^  "emL'hav;  lately  had  their  esiftence  ten 
tiered  doubtful  by  Mr  Chenevix, 
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227.  Hyper-oxygenized  muriatic  acid  confifts  of  muriatic  acid 
3 5 > anc*  oxygen  ^5 • It  has  not  been  obtained  in  a feparate  ftate. 

228.  Hypcr-oxy  muriates  give  out  very  pure  oxygen  gas  by  the 
aftion  of  caloric,  and  become  muriates.  Their  acid  is  expelled 
from  them  with  node,  by  the  ftronger  acids  ; and  they  inflame 
combuflible  bodies,  even  fpontaneoufly,  and  with  detonation. 

229.  Fluoric  acid  gas  is  invifible,  irrei'pirable,  and  extin- 
guifhes  flame  It  has  a pungent  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of 
muriatic  acid.  It  is  heavier  than  common  air.  It  corrodes  the 
fkin.  It  is  abforbed  by  water.  Its  molt  remarkable  property 
is  that  of  diflolving  filica.  Its  compofition  is  unknown. 

230.  Fluatcs  aflord,  when  treated  with  concentrated  fulphuric 
acid,  a vapour  which  corrodes  giafs,  and  from  which  the  filica  is 
afterwards  precipitated  by  water. 

231.  Boracic  acid  exilts  in  the  form  of  fmall,  ihining,  lami- 
nated cryftals.  Specific  gravity  is  1.479.  I£  >s  fixed  and  vi- 
tnfiabie  in  the  fire.  It  is  loluble  in  fifty  parts  of  boiling 
water.  It  is  alio  loluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  the 
property  of  burning  with  a yellow  flame.  It  oxidizes  only  iron 
and  zinc. 

232.  Borates  are  vitrifiable  ; and  their  concentrated  folutions 
aflord,  when  htated  with  the  ftrong  fulphuric  acid,  brilliant,  la- 
mellated  cryftals.  Officinal.  Sub-borate  of  foda. 


233*  have  already  noticed  all  the  binary  combinations 
which  oxygenizable  fubltances  form  with  oxygen.  Thefe  in 
general  have  confiderable  permanence  in  their  chara&ers,  and 
admit  of  few  variations  in  the  proportions  of  their  conftituent 
principles.  But  oxygen  is  capable  of  entering  into  com- 
bination at  the  fame  time  with  more  than  one  of  thefe  Ample 
oxygenizable  fubflances,  forming  oxides  and  acids,  with 
double  or  triple  bafes,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  increafed 
number  of  principles,  are  fubjeft  to  greater  variations  in  the 
proportion  of  thefe,  and  are  lefs  permanent  in  their  characters. 

e e are,  however,  the  fubftances  in  which  pharmacy  is 
cnietty  engaged,  as  they  corrmrehend  the  wlml*. 


Of  Compound  Oxides  and  Acids. 
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Compound  Oxides. 

334,  The  compound  oxides  are  characterized  by  their  great 
alterability,  and  by  their  affording,  when  burnt  with  afufficient 
quantity  of  oxygen,  both  water  and  carbonic  acid.  They  may 
be  divided  into 

a.  Ternary  oxides,  containing  various  proportions  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

b.  Quaternary  oxides,  conlilting  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydro-? 
gen,  and  oxygen. 

335.  The  ternary  oxides  coincide  nearly  with  the  clafs  of  ve- 
getable fubftances,  and  are  characterized 

a . By  their  being  converted  entirely  into  water  and  carboniq 
acid  gas,  when  completely  decompofed  by  oxygen. 

b.  By  their  undergoing  the  acid  fermentation,  from  the  ac- 
tion of  air  and  water. 

e.  And  by  their  furniihing  nitrous  gas  and  carbonic  acid, , 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

236.  The  quaternary  oxides  coincide  nearly  with  animal  fub- 
ftances,  and  are  characterized 

a.  By  their  furniihing,  when  decompofed  by  oxygen,  am- 
monia as  well  as  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

b.  By  their  becoming  putrid  from  the  aCtion  of  air  and: 
water. 

c.  And  by  their  furniihing  nitrogen  gas  when  treated  with: 
nitric  acid. 


Ternary  Oxides. 

3,37.  The  ternary  oxides  may  be  fubdivided  into  gafeous, 
fluid,  or  ealily  fufible,  and  folid  infuhble.  In  general  the  ga- 
feous and  volatile  compound  oxides,  contain  the  largelt  pro- 
portion of  hydrogen,  and  the  infufible  denfe  oxides  the  largelt 
proportion  of  carbon. 

338.  Hydro-carbonous  oxides  (hydro-carbonates)  are  invilible 
elaftic  gales  of  a ltrong  dilagreeable  l'mell,  irrefpirable  and  inca- 
pable of  fupporting  combuftion,  infoluble  in  water,  burning  with 
oxygen  with  a blue  lambent  flame,  and  producing  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  water.  From  their  furniihing  charcoal,  when  decom- 
poled  by  melted  fulphur,  and  from  the  products  of  their  corn- 
bullion,  they  evidently  contain  oxygen.  There  are  different  fpc- 
cies  of  hydro-carbonates  depending  on  the  proportion  of  theit 
conflituents,  which,  from  their  fpecific  gravities,  are  commonly 
diftinguilhed  into  heavy  and  light  hydro- carbonates. 
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239.  The  light  hydro-carbonous  oxides  are  obtained  by  the  dif- 
tillation  of  wet  charcoal,  or  by  tranfmitting  the  vapours  of  alcohol 
through  an  ignited  tube  : fpecific  gravity  0.00059  to  0.00064. 
The  heavy  hydro-carbonous  oxides  are  obtained,  by  diftillation 
from  camphor,  ether,  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  and  by 
collecting  the  gas  of  marihes : fpecific  gravity  0.00080  to 
0.00082.  The  latter  contain  more  carbon,  require  more  oxygen 
for  their  decompofition,  and  furnifh  a larger  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  lefs  water  than  the  former. 

240.  Alcohol  is  a tranfparent  colourlefs  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
penetrating imell,  andpungentburning  tafte : fpecific  gravity  0.8. 
It  remains  fluid  in  the  greateft  natural  or  artificial  cold.  It  boils 
at  176°,  and  in  vacuum  at  56°.  Alcohol  unites  with  water  in 
every  proportion.  Duringthe  combination, caloric  is  evolved,  and 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  compound  is  greater  than  the  mean  of 
thofe  of  the  components.  Alcohol  diffoves  about  60  of  fulphur, 
when  they  are  prefented  to  each  other  in  a ftate  of  vapour.  It 
alfo  dillolves  a little  pholphorus.  1 hele  folutions  are  decompofed 
by  water.  It  difiolves  the  boracic  and  carbonic  acids,  ammonia, 
foda,  and  potafs,  and  is  the  means  employed  to  obtain  the  twolaft 
in  a flate  of  purity.  Its  action  on  the  falts  is  various.  It  difiolves 
the  volatile  oils,  refins,  foaps,  balfams,  camphor,  fugar,  tannin,  cin- 
ch on  in  , extractive,  and  in  part  the  gummy  refins.  Alcohol  is  very 
inflammable,  and  when  kindled  it  burns  entirely  away  with  a 
blue  flame  without  fmoke.  T he  products  of  its  combuftion  are  car- 
bonic acid  and  water.  Is  is  alfo  decompofed  by  being  tranfmitted 
in  the  flate  of  vapour  through  a red-hot  porcelain  tube  ; by  being 
heated  with  the  fixed  alkalies  ; and  by  the  aCtion  of  the  fulphu- 
ric,  nitric,  oxy-muriatic,  and  acetic  acids.  From  Lavoifier’s  expe- 
riment on  the  combuftion  of  alcohol,  it  was  found  by  calculation 
to  confift  of  5 1.72  oxygen,  29,88  charcoal,  and  18.40  hydrogen  ; 
but  by  correcting  the  calculation  according  to  Morveau’s  expe- 
riments, proving  the  compofition  of  charcoal,  from  the  fame  ex- 
periment alcohol  would  feem  to  confift  of  65.05  oxygen,  18. 21 
carbon,  and  16.73  hydrogen.  Officinal. 

241.  Ether  is  a tranfparent  colourlefs  fluid,  of  a very  fragant 
odour,  and  hot  pungent  tafte  : fpecific  gravity  0.758.  It  freezes 
and  cryftalhzes  at— 46°.  It  boils  at  9S0,  and  in  vacuum  at— 20°. 

■ f1S  °luble  in  air,  and  during  its  evaporation  it  produces  an 
inten  e egree  of  cold.  It  is  foluble  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  in 
a co  0 m every  proportion.  It  difiolves  a fmall  portion  of  phof- 
pnorus,  and  the  folution  is  decompofed  by  alcohol.  It  abforbs  ni- 
trous gas,  combines  with  ammonia,  and  difiolves  the  volatile  oils, 
re  ms,  an  caoutchouc.  Ether  is  extremely  inflammable,  and 
Burns  with  a white  flame.  Its  vapour  explodes  when  kindled  in 
contact  with  oxygen  gas.  It  is  decompofed  by  fulphuric  acid, 
oxy-muriatic  acid  gas,  and  by  being  tranfmitted  through  a red- 
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hot  porcelain  tube.  Its  conftituents  are  oxygen,  carbon,  and 
hydrogen,  the  proportions  not  aicertained.  Officinal. 

242.  Fixed  oils  are  tranfparent,  more  or  lefs  coloured,  fomewhat 
vifcid,  inodorous  fluids,  having  a mild  tafte  and  uncluous  feel.  In 
the  different  fpecies  the  fpecific  gravity  varies  from  0.9403  to 
0.9153.  The  point  of  congelation  alfo  differs  coniiderably,  bur  in 
general  it  is  within  the  range  of  the  ordinary  temperatures  ot  the 
atmofphere.  Their  boiling  point  exceeds  6oo°,  and  by  being 
converted  into  vapour,  they  become  empy reumatic.  Fixed  oris  do 
not  feem  capable  of  combining  with  charcoal,  but  are  treed  from 
impurities,  by  being  filtered  through  hot  charcoal.  When  auiited 
by  heat,  they  diffolve  fulphur  and  phofphorus.  They  may  be 
blended  with  fugar  and  gu m by  trituration  as  in  emullions,  and 
they  diffolve  the  volatile  oils,  and  relins,  and  gummy  reiins. 
With  the  alkalies  and  earths  they  form  foaps,  and  with  metallic 
oxides  plafters.  They  are  not  foluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol. 
They  unite  readily  with  oxygen,  which  renders  them  con- 
crefcible.  Thofe  oils  which  dry  without  lofing  their  tranfpa- 
rency,  as  linfeed  oil,  are  termed  drying  oils,  in  contradiflindion 
to  the  fat  oils  which  from  expofure  become  white,  opaque,  and 
thick,  and  remain  greafy,  fueh  as  oil  of  olives  or  ot  almonds 
When  they  become  rancid,  they  undergo  a farther  degree  ot 
decompofition,  and  are  found  to  contain  iebacic  acid.  Oil  m tne 
ft  ate  of  vapour  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a white  flame. 
When  the  combuftion  is  complete,  the  produds  are  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  water,  but  in  general  foot  is  deposited.  1 he  lulphunc 
acid  renders  the  fixed  oils  brown  and  thick,  and  converts  them 
into  water  and  charcoal.  The  nitric  acid  oxygenizes  them. 
The  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  blanches  them,  and  renders 
them  concrete  like  tallow  or  wax.  1 he  oils  oxidize  feveral 
of  the  metals,  and  are  oxidized  by  feveral  of  their  oxides,  I rom 
Lavoifier’s  experiment  on  the  combuftion  of  olive  oil,  its  confti- 
tuent  principles  were  ettimated  at  79  charcoal  and  2 1 hydrogen  ; 
but  by  correftion  they  appear  to  be  50.39  carbon,  20.23  hydro- 
gen, and  29.38  oxygen.  Officinal.  Oil  of  almonds,  linfeed, 

olives,  milliard,  caftor  oil,  and  cocoa  butter. 

242.  Fat  and  tallow  fcarcely  differ  from  the  fixed  oils,  except 
in  being  more  concrete  and  more  difpofed  to  rancidity,  fat 
melts  between  92°  and  127°.  Tallow  is  ft.ll  lels  fufible.  They 
cLnot  be  converted  into  vapour  without  fuffenng  decompoti- 
tiCn;  and,  when  melted,  leave,  like  oil,  a greaiy  ftain  on  paper. 

Officinal.  Mutton  fuet,  axunge.  . 

" 244  Wax  is  a folid,  of  confiderable  confiftence,  granulated  and 
cryftaliine  in  its  fracture,  of  a white  colour  and  without  any  re- 
markable odour  or  tafte.  It  foftens  and  becomes  plaftic  when 
very  {lightly  heated;  at  1420  it  melts  ; at  a higher  temperatu 
it  is  in  part  vaporized  and  decompofed,  and  its  vapour  is  infhn*- 
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raable.  It  refills  in  a remarkable  degree  the  a&ion  of  the  acids  ; 
but  in  molt  of  its  other  properties  it  refembles  the  fixed  oils. 
From  its  combuftion  it  appears  to  confift  of  carbon  53-12,  hy- 
drogen 16.91,  and  oxygen  29.97  ; or,  according  to  the  former 
calculation,  of  82.28  charcoal,  and  17.72  hydrogen.  Officinal. 

245.  Spermaceti  may  be  obtained  cryftallized  in  white  argen- 
tine plates,  of  an  undftuous  feel  and  tafte,  and  a vapid  fmell.  It 
melts  between  90°  and  950,  and  at  a higher  temperature  may 
be  lublimed  almoft  unchanged.  Its  vapour  is  inflammable,  and 
its  flame  is  bright,  clear,  and  without  fmell.  By  expofure  to  air 
it  becomes  rancid.  It  is  foluble,  efpecially  by  the  afliftance  of 
heat,  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  In  its  other  properties  it  agrees 
with  the  fixed  oils,  with  which  it  unites  very  readily  by  fulion. 
IVJufcular  fldh  by  long  maceration  in  water  is  converted  into  a 
fubftance  very  analogous  to  fpermaceti,  but  more  fufible,  melting 
at  82°  ; and  biliary  calculi  often  confift  of  another,  which  is  much 
lefs  fuiible,  requiring  a heat  of  1920  for  its  fufion.  For  all  thefe 
varieties,  Fourcroy  has  propofed  the  generic  name  Adipocere. 
Officinal.  Spermaceti. 

246.  Soaps  are  combinations  of  the  fluid  or  concrete  fixed  oils 
with  alkalies,  earths,  or  metallic  oxides.  The  alkaline  foaps  have 
an  unpleafant  tafte  and  peculiar  fmell,  form  a milky  folution  with 
water,  and  a tranfparent  one  with  alcohol,  and  are  powerfully  de- 
tergent. White  foap  is  made  of  foda  and  olive  oil  or  tallow. 
Brown  foap  contains  alfo  refin.  Soft  foap  confifts  of  potafs  and 
whale  oil : The  white  fpots  in  it  are  from  the  addition  of  a little 
tallow.  I he  volatile  liniment  of  the  pharmacopoeias  is  a foap  of 
ammonia  and  olive  oil.  The  alkaline  foaps  are  decompofed  by 
all  the  earthy  falts.  The  alkali  df  the  foap  combines  with  the 
acid  of  the  falts,  and  an  earthy  foap  is  formed  from  the  union  of 
the  earth  and  oil.  The  earthy  foaps  are  infoluble  in  water. 
The  alkaline  foaps  are  decompofed  in  the  fame  way  by  the  me- 
tallic falts.  I he  metallic  foaps  are  alfo  infoluble  in  water: 
many  of  them  are  foluble  in  oil,  and  fome  of  them  in  alcohol. 
Officinal.  Soaps  of  foda  and  ammonia. 

247.  Plajlers  are  alio  combinations  of  oil  with  metallic  oxides. 
They  are  prepared  by  their  immediate  aftion  on  each  other, 
Olive  oil  and  litharge  are  raoft  commonly  employed.  Officinal. 
Litharge  .plafter. 

248.  Polatile  oils  differ  from  the  fixed  oils  moft  remarkably  in 
being  vaporized  unchanged  by  a heat  under  21 2°;  by  evaporating 
completely  without  leaving  a ftain  on  paper;  by  being  iapid, 
often  pungent  and  odorous  ; and  by  being  foluble  in  alcohol,  and 
to  a certain  degree  in  water.  They  are  more  inflammable  than 
the  fixed  oils,  and  burn  with  a large  white  flame,  emit  a great 
deal  of  fmoke,  and  require  more  oxygen  for  their  combuftion. 
By  expofure  to  air  they  become  coloured  and  thick,  and  are  at 
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laft  converted  into  an  almoft  inodorous  refin.  They  are  alfo  oxi- 
dized and  converted  into  refins  by  muriate  of  mercury,  and  mu- 
riate of  antimony  ; the  acids  aft  on  them  with  great  violence,  and 
are  even  capable  of  inflaming  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
refill  confiderably  the  aftion  of  the  alkalies.  • In  their  other  ge- 
neral properties  they  agree  with  the  fixed  oils,  from  which  they 
feem  to  differ  in  compofition,  only  in  containing  a larger  propor- 
tion of  hydrogen.  In  other  refpefts,  thefe  oils  are  infinitely  va- 
ried, efpecially  in  their  talle  and  odour.  Some  are  as  limpid  as 
water,  others  are  vifcid,  others  congeal  on  a flight  diminution  of 
temperature,  and  are  even  naturally  conrete,  and  others  are  ca- 
pable of  forming  cryftallizations.  Their  predominant  colours 
are  the  different  fhades  of  yellow  and  red,  but  there  are  alfo 
blue,  green,  and  glaucous  effential  oils.  Their  fpecific  gravity 
varies  from  0.8697  to  1.0439.  Officinal.  Oil  of  anife,  cajeput, 
caraway,  fennel,  juniper,  lavender,  mace,  origanum,  pennyroyal, 
peppermint,  pimento,  rofemary,  rue,  falfafras,  favin,  fpearmint, 
turpentine,  cloves,  and  all  aromatic  or  odorous  fubftances.  Em - 
pyreumatic  oils,  oil  of  amber,  of  hartfhorn,  of  petroleum. 

249.  Re/ins  are  concrete  fubftances,  poffeffing  a certain  degree 
of  tranfparency,  and  are  generally  of  an  amber  or  brownifh-red 
colour.  Their  texture  is  homogeneous,  and  their  frafture  vitreous. 
They  are  eafily  reduced  to  powder,  which  readily  agglutinates. 
Their  fpecific  gravity  varies  from  1 0452  to  1.2289.  They  have 
little  tafte  or  fmell.  They  are  eleftrics.  Expofed  to  a certain  de- 
gree of  heat,  they  melt  without  fuffering  alteration,  but  they  are 
decompofed  when  converted  into  vapour.  Their  vapour  is  in- 
flammable, and  burns  with  a large  flrong  flame  and  a great  deal  of 
foot.  Refins  unite  by  fufion  with  fulphur,  difficultly  with  phof- 
phorus.  They  are  foluble  in  alcohol,  the  fixed  and  the  volatile 
oils,  &nd  alkalies,  and  in  nitric  acid  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide 
gas.  They  are  infoluble  in  water,  and  are  not  afted  upon  by  me- 
tallic oxides.  Officinal.  Pine  refins,  dragons  blood,  guaiac,  bal- 
fams  of  Peru,  Tolu,  Gilead,  and  Canada,  turpentine,  benzoin,, 
florax,  olibanum,  tacamahac,  maftiche,  iandarac,  elemi. 

Amber,  copal,  and  about  one- fifth  of  fandarac,  differ  from  the- 
refins  in  not  being  foluble  in  alcohol  without  particular  manage- 
ment. 

250.  Camphor  is  a concrete  friable  fubftance,  of  a white  colour, 
with  a confiderable  degree  of  tranfparency,  and  a cryftalline  ap- 
pearance, fpecific  gravity  0.9887.  Its  tafte  is  bitter  and  acrid,, 
and  its  fmell  penetrating  and  peculiar.  It  is  evaporated  unchan- 
ged by  a heat  of  145°,  but  may  be  melted  by  fuddenly  expofing; 
it  to  302*.  The  vapour  when  condenfed  cryftallizes  in  hexagon- 
al plates.  Its  vapour  is  exceedingly  inflammable,  and  when 
kindled  it  burns  with  a very  white  flame  and  a great  deal  of: 
fmoke,  and  leaves  no  refiduum.  The  produfts  of  its  combuftion 
are  carbonic  acid  gas,  charcoal,  and  water.  Camphor  is  foluble: 
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in  alcohol  and  in  the  acids.  From  thefe  folutions  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  water.  It  is  alfo  foluble  in  hot  oils,  both  volatile  and 
fixed,  but  on  cooling  feparates  from,  them  in  plumofe  cryftals. 
It  is  infoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  a&ed  on  by  the  alkalies,  me- 
tals or  metallic  oxides.  By  repeated  diftillation  with  nitric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  apeculiar  acid.  It  exifts  in  many  vegetables, 
but  is  chiefly  procured  from  the  laurus  campbora.  Officinal. 

251.  Starch  is  a fine  white  powder,  generally  concreted  in 
friable  hexagonal  columns,  fmooth  to  the  feel,  and  emitting  a 
particular  found  when  compreffed.  It  has  neither  tafte  nor  fmell. 
It  is  decompofed  by  heat.  It  is  not  foluble  in  cold  water  nor  in 
alcohol.  Warm  water  converts  it  into  a kind  of  pafle,  which  on 
cooling  affumes  a gelatinous  form.  This  jelly  when  dried  by 
heat  becomes  tranfparent  and  brittle  like  gum,  but  is  not  foluble 
in  cold  water.  Starch,  after  being  thus  diffolved  in  hot  water, 
cannot  be  reduced  to  its  original  ftate.  It  is  precipitated  by  in- 
fufion  of  galls,  and  the  precipitate  is  foluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
not  in  alcohol.  Officinal.  Wheat,  ftarch,  flour,  barley,  oats. 

252.  Sugar  is  a hard,  but  brittle  fubftance,  of  a white  colour, 
difpofed  to  form  femi- tranfparent  cryftallizations,  of  a fweet  tafte, 
and  without  fmell.  When  heated  fufficiently  it  melts,  is  decom- 
pofed, emits  a peculiar  fmell  (caromel),  and  becomes  inflamed. 
Sugar  at  40°  is  foluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  in  ftill 
lefs  at  2120.  It  is  alfo  foluble  in  about  four  parts  of  boiling  alco- 
hol. It  combines  with  volatile  oils,  and  renders  them  mifcible 
with  water.  It  alfo  unites  with  potafs  and  lime.  It  is  decom- 
pofed by  the  concentrated  fulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  According 
to  Lavoifier’s  experiments,  it  confifts  of  71.76  oxygen,  17.89  car- 
bon, and  10.35  hydrogen  ; or,  according  to  the  original  calcula- 
tion, of  64  oxygen,  28  charcoal,  and  8 hydrogen.  Officinal.  Su- 
gar, honey,  manna.  Subftances  containing  fugar,  liquorice,  far- 
cocoll,  logwood,  figs,  raifins,  currants,  caflia  fillula,  prunes. 

2 53.  'Jelly  is  contained  in  the  juices  of  acid  fruits.  It  is  depo- 
fited  from  them  in  the  form  of  a foft  tremulous  mafs,  almoft  co- 
lourlefs,  and  agreeable  to  the  tafte.  It  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  cold 
water,  but  very  foluble  in  hot  water  ; and  when  the  folution 
cools,  it  again  affumes  a gelatinous  form.  With  fugar  its  com- 
bination is  well  known.  By  long  boiling  it  lofes  this  property 
of  congealing.  When  dried,  it  becomes  tranfparent,  hard,  and 
brittle,  refembling  gum.  It  combioes  with  the  alkalies,  and  is 
converted  by  the  nitric  acid  into  oxalfc  acid.  Officinal.  Aci- 
dulous fruits. 

254.  Tannin,  when  completely  dried,  is  a brittle  fubftance,  of 
a black  colour,  and  vitreous  fracture  \ it  is  foluble  in  alcohol ; it 
is  much  more  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  The  folutio& 
has  a dark-brown  colour,  aftringent  tafte,  and  peculiar  frricll  ;'i’t 
is  precipitated  by  acids,  in  the  form  of  a vifeid  fluid,  like  pitch  -t 
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it  is  alfo  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potifs  in  yellow  flakes  ; it 
forms  an  infoluble  elaftic  precipitate  with  gelatin,  and  dark  blue 
or  black  precipitates  with  iron.  Mr  Hatchett  has  lately  pre- 
pared a fpecies  of  tannin  artificially,  by  the  adlion  of  nitrous 
acid  on  charcoal.  Officinal.  Galls,  uva  urfi,  tormentil,  rhubarb, 
farfaparilla,  St  Lucie  cinchona,  fwietenia;  fimarouba,  filix  mas, 
kino,  catechu,  falix. 

Quaternary  Oxides. 

255.  Gum , when  pure,  is  tranfparent  and  colourlels,  eafily  re- 
duced to  powder;  without  fmell,  and  of  a {lightly  fweetilh  tafte. 
It  is  very  foluble  in  water,  and  its  folution  is  glutinous  The  fo- 
lution  of  gum  in  water  conftitutes  mucilage  ; it  is  thick  and  ad- 
hefive,  and  foon  dries  when  expofed  to  the  air.  Gum  is  alfo  fo- 
luble in  the  weak  acids  ; but  is  totally  infoluble  in  alcohol,  which 
even  precipitates  it  from  mucilage.  When  triturated  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil  or  refin,  it  renders  them  mifcible  with  water. 
Gum  is  very  little  difpofed  to  fpontaneous  decompofition  : even 
mucilage  may  be  kept  for  many  years  without  change  ; but  it  is 
decompofed  by  the  ftrong  acids.  By  oxygenizement  with  ni- 
tric acid,  it  forms  fucceffively  mucous,  malic,  and  oxalic  acid  ; 
with  oxy-muriatic  acid  it  forms  citric  acid.  When  expofed  to 
heat,  it  does  not  melt,  but  foftens,  fwells,  and  becomes  charred 
and  incinerated.  Its  produdls  are  carbonic  acid,  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a confiderable  quantity  of 
acetous  acid,  combined  with  a little  ammonia.  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  fay  it  confifts  of  65.38  oxygen,  23. c8  carbon,  and 
1 1.54  hydrogen.  Cruicklhanks  has  however  demonftrated,  that 
it  contains  nitrogen  and  lime,  and  has  rendered  it  probable  that 
it  differs  from  fugar  in  containing  more  carbon  and  lefs  oxygen. 
Officinal.  Gum  Arabic,  linfeed,  quinceleed. 

256'.  Tfragacanth  is  opaque  and  white,  difficultly  pulverizable, 
not  fweetilh,  very  Sparingly  foluble  in  water,  but.abforbing  and 
forming  a pafte  with  a large  quantity.  Its  folution  is  adhelive, 
but  cannot  be  drawn  out  into  threads.  It  moulds  readily,  and 
acquires  a fetid  fmell.  It  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  mercury. 
It  is  infoluble  in  alcohol,  and  feems  to  contain  more  nitrogen 
and  lime  than  gum  does.  Officinal.  Tragacanth. 

257.  Extractive  is  foluble  in  water,  efpecially  when  liot,  and 
in  alcohol it  is  alfo  foluble  in  the  weak  acids,  but  is  infoluble  in 
ether.  It  attrafts  moifture  from  the  atmofphere  ; and  when  dif- 
folved  in  water,  it  abforbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  infoluble  in. 
water ; it  is  alfo  altered  and  precipitated  by  oxy-muriatic  acid ; 
it  has  a ftrong  affinity  for  alumina,  and  decompofes  feveral  me- 
tallic falts.  It  is  foupd  in  almoft.  all  plants,  but  can  fcarcely  be 
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procured  feparate,  fo  that  its  chara&ers  are  not  well  afcertained, 
Ojjicinal.  Saffron,  aloes.  , 1 

25  S.  Gum-ref  ns,  in  ftri&  propriety,  Ihould  not  be  noticed  here, 
as  they  are  fecondary  compounds,  and  probably  vary  much  in 
their  nature.  They  feem  to  be  compounds  of  refin  with  extrac- 
tive and  effential  oil,  and  perhaps  other  immediate  principles, 
not  yet  afcertained.  Officinal.  Gum  ammoniac,  galbanum, 
fcammony,  affafcetida,  gamboge,  myrrh,  fagapenum,  olibanum. 

259.  Bitter  principle,  (Thomfon),  intensely  bitter,  of  a yel- 
lowish colour,  ductile  while  foft,  brittle  while  dry,  not  fufible, 
foluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  not  cryftallizable,  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  filver,  acetate  of  lead.  Officinal.  Quaffia,  gen- 
tian, coloeynth,  broom,  fimarouba,  dandelion,  colomba,  marfii 
trefoil,  lefiVr  centaury,  bleffed  thiftle,  different  fpecies  of  arte- 
milia,  cinchona  jamaiceniis. 

260.  Narcotic  principle,  cryftallizable,  foluble  in  about  400 
parts  of  boiling  water,  foluble  in  cold  water,  foluble  in  24  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol,  foluble  in  hot  ether,  in  all  acids,  and  in  hot 
volatile  oils,  .fufible,  not  volatile,  highly  narcotic.  Ojjicinal. 
Opium,  la&uca,  belladonna,  hvofciamus,  hemlock,  ftramonium. 

261.  Acrid  principle , foluble  in  alcohol,  water,  acids  and  al- 
kalies, rifes  in  diftillation  with  water  and  alcohol,  volatile,  not 
neutralized  by  alkalies  or  acids.  Officinal.  Squills,  garlic,  col- 
clncum,  alarum,  arum,  hellebore,  bryony,  iris,  ranunculus,  digi- 
talis, viola,  fcurvygrafs,  muftard. 

262.  Cinchqnui , not  acrid,  foluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  pre- 
cipitated by  infufion  of  galls  ; precipitate  foluble  in  alcohol. 
Officinal.  Cinchona  officinalis,  colomba,  anguftura,  ipecacuan, 
piper,  opium  capficum. 

263.  Indigohzs  a deep  blue  colour,  is  light  and  friable,  with- 
out tafte  or  fmell,  infoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils, 
forming  a deep  blue  lolution  with  fulphuric  acid  when  precipi- 
tated from  acids;  foluble  in  alkalies,  becoming  green.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  tile  indigofera  tindtoria,  and  ifatis  tinftoria. 

264.  Caoutchouc,  when  fmoke  has  not  been  employed  in  dry- 
ing it  is  of  a white  colour,  foft,  pliable,  extremely  elaftic,  and 
difficultly  torn  ; fpecific  gravity  0.9335  ; inalterable  by  expofure 
to  air  •,  infoluble  in  water,  but  foftened,  fo  that  its  edges  may  be 
made  to  adhere  to  each  other  ; infoluble  in  alcohol  ; foluble, 
without  alteration,  in  ether  wafced  with  water,  and  in  rectified 
petroleum  ; foluble  in  volatile  oils  ; and  fufible  by  heat,  but  alter- 
ed, fo  that  it  remains  glutinous  after  evaporation  and  cooling  ; in- 
flammable ; infoluble  iiualkalies,  and  decompoied  by  the  ftrong 
acids.  Its  de  compofition  proves  that  itconfifts  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen  It  is  obtained  principally  from  Haevea 
caoutchouc  and  Jatropha  elaftica  in  South  America,  and  the  Fi- 
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cus  Indica,  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  and  Urceola  elaftica  in  the 
Ball  Indies. 

26 5.  Suber  conftitutes  the  epidermis  of  all  vegetables.  On 
the  quercus  fuber  it  is  thickened  by  art  in  a furpriling  degree, 
and  forms  common  cork.  It  is  a light  elaftic  fubftance,  very  in- 
flammable, burning  with  a bright  white  flame,  and  leaving  a 
very  fpongy  charcoal ; it  is  not  foluble  in  any  menftruum  ; it 
is  decompofed  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  converted  into  a peculiar 
acid,  and  an  unituous  fubftance. 

266.  Wood , (Lignin  ?)  when  feparated  from  all  the  other  mat- 
ters with  which  it  is  combined  in.  vegetables,  is  a pulverulent, 
fibrous,  or  lamellated  body,  more  or  lefs  coloured,  of  confiderable 
weight,  without  tafte  or  fmell,  and  infoluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 
When  expofed  to  fufficient  heat,  it  is  decompofed  without  melt- 
ing or  fwelling,  and  is  converted  into  charcoal  without  any  change 
of  form.  Its  produces,  by  combuftion,  are  carbonic  acid,  and 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  water,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  acetous 
acid.  By  nitric  acid,  it  is  changed  into  the  malic,  oxalic,  and 
acetous  acids.  It  forms,  as  it  were,  the  fkeleton  of  all  vegetables. 

267.  Gelatin , when  exficcated,  is  a hard,  elaftic,  femi-tranfpa- 
rent  fubftance,  refembling  horn,  having  a vitreous  frafture  ; inal- 
terable in' the  air,  foluble  in  boiling  water,  and  forming  with  it 
a gelatinous  mafs  on  cooling  ; it  is  alfo  foluble,  but  lefs  readily, 
in  cold  water.  It  is  foluble  in  acids,  even  when  much  diluted, 
and  alfo  in  the  alkalies.  1 1 is  precipitated  by  tannin,  with  which 
it  forms  a thick,  yellow  precipitate,  foon  concreting  into  an  ad- 
hefive,  elaftic  mafs,  readily  drying  in  the  air,  and  forming  a 
brittle  fubftance,  of  a refinous  appearance,  exa&ly  refembling 
overtanned  leather;  very  foluble  in  ammonia,  and  foluble  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  alfo  precipitated  copioufly  by  carbonate 
of  potafs,  and  by  alcohol ; both  precipitates  being  foluble  in 
water.  The  folution  of  gelatin  in  water,  firft  becomes  acid, 
and  afterwards  putrid.  When  decompofed  by  nitric  acid 
or  heat,  its  products  fhew  that  it  contains  only  a fmall  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen.  It  is  principally  contained  in  the  cellu- 
lar, membranous,  and  tendinous  parts  of  animals,  and  forms  an 
important  article  of  nourifhment.  Glue  and  ifinglafs,  which  are 
much  employed  iu  the  arts,  are  almoft  pure  gelatin.  Ojjiciriai. 
Ifinglafs,  cornu  cervi. 

268.  Albumen  is  abrittle,  tranfparent  fubftance,  of  a pale  yellow 
colour,  and  glutinous  tafte,  without  fmell,  readily  foluble  in  cold 
water,  infoluble  in  boiling  water,  but  foftenedand  reudered  opaque 
.and  white  when  thrown  into  it;  infqluble,  and  retaining  its 
tranfparency  in  alcohol ; fwelling  ; becoming  brown,  and  decrepi- 
tating when  fuddenly  expofed  toheat.  It  generally  exifts  in  theform. 
of  a vifcid,  tranfparent  fluid,  having  little  tafte  or  fmell,  and  readily 
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foluble  in  cold  water.  When  expofed  to  a temperature  of  165 
it  coagulates  into  a white  opaque  mafs,  of  confiderable  confift- 
ency  ; it  is  alfo  coagulated  by  alcohol  and  acids,  and  remark- 
ably by  muriate  of  mercury.  Albumen  forms  with  tannin  a 
yellow  precipitate,  infoluble  in  Water.  Coagulated  albumen  is 
not  foluble  either  in  cold  or  in  boiling  water.  It  is  foluble, 
but  with  decompofition,  in  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  It 
is  alfo  foluble  in  the  acids,  greatly  diluted,  but  may  be  preci- 
pitated from  them  by  tannin.  When  (lowly  dried,  it  becomes 
brittle,  tranfparent  and  of  a yellow  colour,  refembling  amber. 
When  decompofed  by  nitric  acid  or  heat,  it  is  found  to  contain 
more  nitrogen  than  gelatin  does.  White  of  egg  confifts  of  al- 
bumen, combined  with  a very  little  foda,  fulphur,  and  phofphate 
of  lime.  Albumen  alfo  forms  a large  proportion  of  the  feruiri 
of  the  blood,  and  is  found  in  the  fap  of  vegetables.  It  is  high- 
ly nutritious.  Officinal.  White  of  egg.  . 

269.  Fibrin  is  of  a white  colour,  without  tafte  or  fmell, 
tough  and  elaftic,  but  when  dried,  hard  and  almoft  brittle.  It 
is  not  foluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  The  concentrated  cauftic 
alkalies  form  with  it  a kind  of  fluid  vifcid  foap.  It  is  diffolved 
even  by  the  weak  and  diluted  acids;  but  it  undergoes  fome 
change,  by  which  it  acquires  the  properties  of  jellying,  and 
being  foluble  in  hot  water.  By  maceration  in  water,  it  becomes 
putrid,  and  is  converted  into  adipocere.  By  long  boiling  in 
water,  it  is  rendered  tough  and  corneous.  When  decompofed 
by  heat  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  found  to  contain  a large  proportion 
of  nitrogen.  It  forms  the  bafis  of  the  mufcular  fibre,  and  is 
contained  in  fmall  quantity  in  the  blood.  The  gluten  of  wheat 
does  not  feem  to  differ  from  it  in  any  important  property.  It 
is  eminently  nutritious. 

270.  Urea  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  brilliant  micaceous  cry- 
ftals,  in  groups,  forming  a mafs  of  a yellowiih  white  colour, 
adhering  to  the  vefiel  containing  it ; difficult  to  cut  or  break  ; 
hard  and  granulated  in  its  centre,  gradually  becoming  foft,  and 
of  the  conliftency  of  honey  on  its  furface  ; of  a flrong,  difguiting, 
alliaceous  odour;  of  an  acrid,  pungent,  difagreeable  talte.  it 
is  deliquefcent ; its  folution  caufes  a fenfible  diminution  of 
temperature  ; it  is  alfo  ioluble  in  alcohol,  efpecially  when  af- 
iiited  by  heat.  On  cooling,  the  alcoholic  folution  depofits  cry- 

a s c pure  urea.  By  the  application  of  heat,  it  melts,  fwells 
rapi  y,  and  at  the  fame  time  begins  to  be  decompofed,  emit- 
ting an  infupportably  fetid  odour,  and  is  converted  into  car- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  Urea  is 

Y concentrated  fulphuric  acid  ; diluted  fulphuric  acid 
aided  by  heat,  is  capable  of  converting  it  e * 1 
acid  and  ammonia;  concentrated  nitrous 
rapidity  f diluted  nitric  acid,  aided  1 
almoft  entirely  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and 


acid  dccompofes  it 
y heat,  changes  it 
nitrogen  gas ; mu- 
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riatic  acid  diffolves  and  preferves  it ; oxy- muriatic  acid  con- 
verts it  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  ; potafs  aided  by  heat, 
converts  it  into  the  carbonate  and  acetate  of  ammonia.  It  in- 
fluences the  form  of  the  cryfiallization  of  the  muriates  of  am- 
monia and  foda.  The  folution  of  urea  in  water  varies  in  colour 
from  a deep  brown  to  pale  yellow,  according  to  its  quantity. 
With  eight  parts  of  water  it  is  perfetlly  fluid;  it  fcarcely  un- 
dergoes fpontaneous  decompolition  when  pure,  but  the  addition 
of  l'ome  albumen  occafions  it  to  putrefy  rapidly.  By  repeated 
diflillation  it  is  completely  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. With  nitric  acid  it  forms  a pearly  cryllalline  precipitate  ; , 
it  alfo  forms  precipitates  with  the  nitrates  of  lead,  mercury, , 
and  lilver.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  tannin  or  gall.c  acid.  Urea 
is  only  obtained  from  urine  by  evaporating  the  iolulion  of  a 
thick  extract  of  urine  in  alcohol. 

• 

Compound  Acids. 

271.  The  compound  acids  poflefs  the  properties  of  acids  in 
general ; but  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  acids  with  Am- 
ple bales,  by  their  great  alterability. 

272.  The  ternary  acids  coincide  nearly  with  the  vegetable- 
acids,  and  are  characterized  by  their  being  converted  entirely 
Into  water  and  carbonic  acid  when  completely  decompofed  by 
oxygen.  They  confifi  of  various  proportions  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen. 

273.  The  quaternary  acids  coincide  nearly  with  the  animal! 
acids;  and  are  charade rized  by  their  furniihing  ammonia  aS: 
well  as  water  and  carbonic  acid  when  decompofed. 

Ternary  Acids. 

274.  Acetic  acid  is  a tranfparent  and  colourlefs  fluid,  of  an. 
extremely  pungent  fmell  and  a cauilic  acid  tafte,  capable  ol  red- 
dening and  bliftering  the  fkin.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  its  va- 
pour is  highly  inflammable;  it  combines  with  water  in  every, 
proportion  ; it  combines  with  fugar,  mucilage,  volatile  oils,  al- 
cohol; it  diffolves  boracic  acid,  and  abforbs  carbonic  acid  gas;, 
it  is  formed  by  the  acidification  of  fugar,  and  by  the  decompo- 
fition  of  forne  other  ternary  and  quaternary  compounds  by  heat 
or  acids.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  fulphuric  and  nitric  acids, 
and  by  heat.  The  proportions  of  its  condiments  are  not  afeer- 
tained.  In  its  prdinary  date,  it  has  only  an  acid  talle,  a plealant 
odour,  fpecific  gravity  1.0005,  congeals  and  cryftallizes  at  — 2 2°, 
and  is  vaporized  at  212°.  Officinal. 

273.  Acetates  are  very  foluble  in  water  ; are  decompofed  by 
heat,  by  expofure  of  their  folutions  to  the  air,  and  by  the  ftrongy 
*r  acids.  Officinal . Acetate  of  potals,  lead,  mercury. 
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276.  Oxalic  acid  is  obtained  in  quadrangular  cryllals,  trans- 
parent and  colourlefs,  of  a very  acid  talle.  They  are  Soluble 
in  their  own  weight  of  water  at  2120,  and  in  about  two  waters 
at  65°.  Boiling  alcohol  diffolves  Somewhat  more  than  half 
its.weight,  and  at  an  ordinary  temperature  a little  more  than 
one-third.  It  is  Soluble  in  the  muriatic  and  acetous  acids.  It 
is  decompofed  by  heat,  Sulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  Fourcroy,  it  confifts  of  77  oxygen,  13  carbon,  and  xo 
hydrogen. 

277.  Oxalates  are  decompofed  by  heat;  form  a white  preci- 
pitate with  lime-water,  which  is  Soluble  in  acetic  acid,  after 
being  expofed  to  a red  heat.  The  earthy  oxalates  are  very 
Sparingly  ioluble  in  water  ; the  alkaline  oxalates  are  capable  of. 
combining  with  excefs  of  acid,  and  become  lefs  Soluble. 

278.  Tartarie  acid  varies  in  the  forms  of  its  cryftals  ; its 
Specific  gravity  is  1.5962  ; it  is  permanent  in  the  air  ; it  is  de- 
compofed by  heat ; it  diffolves  readily  in  water,  and  the  Solu- 
tion is  not  decompofed  by  expofure,  unlefs  very  dilute  ; it  may 
be  changed  by  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid.  According  to  Four- 
croy, it  confifts  of  70.5  oxygen,  19.0  carbon,  and  10.5  hydro- 
gen. Officinal.  Exills  in  camarinds,  grapes,  &c. 

279.  Tartrates,  by  a red  heat,  are  converted  into  carbonates. 
The  earthy  tartrates  are  Scarcely  foluble  in  water  : the  alkaline 
tartrates  are  foluble;  but  when  combined  with  excefs  of  acid, 
they  become  much  lefs  Soluble.  The  tartaric  acid  is  capable  of 
combining  at  the  fame  time  with  two  bafes.  When  tartrates 
are  digefted  in  Sulphuric  acid,  the  tartaric  acid  is  Separated,  and 
is  recognized  by  forming  a gritty  precipitate  with  a folution  of 
potafs.  Officinal.  Super-tartrate  of  potafs,  tartrate  of  potafs 
and  foda. 

280.  Citric  acid  cryftallizes  in  rhomboidal  p ifms,  which 
Suffer  no  change  from  expofure  to  the  air,  and  have  an  ex- 
ceedingly acid  tafte.  When  Sufficiently  heated,  they  melt,  i\vell, 
and  emit  fumes,  and  are  partly  fublimed  unchanged,  and  partly 
decompofed.  Water,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  diffolves  4.  of 
its  weight  of  thefe  cryftals  ; at  2X2°  twice  its  weight.  The  So- 
lution undergoes  Spontaneous  decompofition  very  {lowly.  Sul- 
phuric acid  chars  it,  and  forms  vinegar.  Nitric  acid  converts 
it  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids.  Officinal . Orange  and  lemon 
juice,  heps,  &c. 

281.  Citrates  are  decompofed  by  the  ftronger  mineral  acids, 
and  alfo  by  the  oxalic  and  tartaric,  which  form  an  infoluble 
precipitate  in  their  Solutions.  The  alkaline  citrates  are  decom- 
pefed  by  a folution  of  barytes. 

282.  Malic  acid  is  a viicid  fluid,  incapable  of  cry'tallization,  of 
a reddilh-brown  colour,  and  very  acid  tafte.  It  exiits  in  the  juice 
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of  apples,  and  combined  with  lime  in  that  of  the  common  hfiufe- 
leek.  It  forms  precipitates  in  the  foiution  of  the  nitrates  of  mer- 
cury, lead,  and  filver.  Officinal.  Barberry,  plumb,  floe,  elder, 
&c. 

285.  Malates  having  alkalies  for  their  bafe,  are  deliquefcent. 
The  acidulous  malate  of  lime  is  foluble  in  cold  water. 

286.  Gallic  acid  cryftallizes  in  brilliant  colourlefs  plates,  of 
an  acid  and  fomewhat  auftere  tafte,  and  of  a peculiar  odour  when 
heated.  It  may  be  fublimed  without  alteration,  although  a 
ftrong  heat  decompofes  it  in  part.  It  is  not  altered  by  expofure 
to  the  air,  is  foluble  in  14  of  water  at  212°,  and  in  12  waters  at 
60®,  and  in  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  It  has  a ftrong  affini- 
ty for  metallic  oxides,  efpecially  iron.  It  precipitates  gold,  cop- 
per, and  filver  brown,  mercury  orange,  iron  black,  bifmuth  yel- 
low, and  lead  white.  Officinal.  It  exifts  in  ftut  galls,  and  in 
mod  aftringent  vegetable  fubftances. 

287.  Gallates  have  not  been  examined. 

288.  Mucic  acid  is  a white  gritty  powder,  of  a (lightly  acid 
tafte,  foluble  in  80  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 

289.  Mucates  of  potafs  and  foda  are  cryftallizable.  Mucates 
with  earthy  and  metallic  bafes  are  nearly  info'luble. 

290.  Benzoic  acid  cryftallizes  in  comprefled  prifms  of  a pun- 
gent tafte  and  aromatic  fmell.  It  is  fufible,  and  evaporates  by 
heat,  for  the  mod  part,  without  change.  When  brought  in  con- 
taft  with  flame,  it  catches  fire,  and  leaves  no  refiduum.  It  is 
permanent  in  the  air.  It  is  very  fparingly  foluble  in  cold  wa- 
ter; but  at  2i2°  it  diflblves  in  about  24  waters.  It  is  alfo  fo- 
luble in  hot  acetic  acid.  It  is  foluble,  without  change,  in  al- 
cohol, in  concentrated  fulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  is  fepa- 
rated  from  them  by  water.  Officinal.  In  balfam  of  Tolu,  of 
Peru,  benzoin,  ftorax,  &c. 

291.  Benzoates , little  known,  but  generally  forming  feather- 
fhaped  cryftals,  and  foluble  in  water. 

292.  Succinic  acid  cryftallizes  in  tranfparent  white  triangular 
prifms  ; may  be  melted  and  fublimed,  but  fuffers  partial  decom- 
pofition  ; more  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water';  foluble  in  hot 
alcohol.  Officinal. 

293.  Succinates  little  known. 

294.  Camphoric  acid  cryftallizes  in  white  parallelopipeds  of  .a 
flightly  acid  bitter  tafte,  and  fmell  of  fafTron,  efflorefeing  in  the 
air  ; fparingly  foluble  in  cold  water  ; more  foluble  in  hot  water ; . 
foluble  in  alcohol,  the  mineral  acids,  volatile  and  un£tuous  oils;; 
melting  and  fubliming  by  heat. 

295.  Camphor ates  have  commonly  a titter  tafte,  burn  with  a 
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blue  flame  before  the  blowpipe,  and  are  decompofed  by  heat, 
the  acid  fuhliming. 

296.  Suberic  acid  is  not  crystallizable,  but  is  obtained  either 
in  the  form  of  thin  pellicles,  or  of  a powder.  At  6o°  it  requires 
140  times  its  weight  of  water  for  its  folution  ; at  2120  only 
twice  its  weight.  When  heated,  it  firft  melts,  then  becomes  pul- 
verulent, and  at  laft  fublimes.  It  changes  the  blue  colour  of  a 
folution  of  indigo  in  fulphuric  acid,  of  the  nitrate  of  copper,  and 
of  the  fulphate  of  copper  to  green,  and  gives  a yellow  colour  to 
the  green  fulphate  of  iron,  and  to  the  fulphate  of  zinc. 

297.  Suberates  have  in  general  a bitter  tafte,  and  are  decom- 
pofed by  heat. 

29S.  Laccic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a reddifh  liquor, 
having  a (lightly  bitter  faltifh  tafte,  and  the  fmell  of  new  bread, 
by  cxpreffion  from  the  white  lac  of  Madras  ; but  on  evaporation 
it  afiumes  the  form  of  acicular  cryftals.  It  rifes  in  diftillation. 
It  decompofes  with  effervefcence  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  foda. 
It  renders  the  nitrate  and  muriate  of  barytes  turbid.  It  afiumes 
a green  colour  with  lime  water,  and  a purplilh  colour  with  ful- 
phate of  iron  ; and  precipitates  fulphuret  of  lime  white,  tin&ure 
of  galls  green,  acetite  of  lead  reddifh,  nitrate  of  mercury  whitifh, 
and  tartrite  of  potafs  in  the  fame  way  as  tartarous  acid  does,  ex- 
cept that  the  precipitate  is  not  foluble  in  potafs. 

299.  Laccate  of  lime  bitterifh,  of  foda  deliquefcent. 

300.  Sebacic  acid  has  no  fmell,  and  a (lightly  acid  tafte.  It  is 
cryftallizable,  melts  like  fat,  and  is  not  volatile.  It  is  fo  foluble 
in  hot  water  as  to  become  folid  on  refrigeration.  It  is  alfo  very 
foluble  in  alcohol.  It  precipitates  the  nitrates  of  lead,  filver,  and 
mercury,  and  the  acetates  of  lead  and  mercury.  It  does  not  pre- 
cipitate the  waters  of  lime,  baryta,  or  ftrontia. 

301.  Sebates  are  foluble  falts. 

Quaternary  Acids, 

3'2.  Yrufjic  acid  is  a colourlefs  fluid,  of  a ftrong  fmell,  like 
that  of  peach  flowers  or  bitter  almonds,  and  a fweetifh  pungent 
tafte.  It  does  not  redden  vegetable  blues,  and  unites  difficultly 
with  the  alkalies  and  earths.  It  is  eaiily  decompofed  by  light, 
heat,  or  oxygenized  muriatic  acid.  It  does  not  aft  upon  the  me- 
tals, but  forms  coloured  and  generally  infoluble  combinations 
with  their  oxides.  It  has  a great  tendency  to  form  triple  salts 
with  alkaline  and  metallic  bafes.  It  is  obtained  from  animal 
iubftances  by  the  aftion  of  heat,  nitric  acid,  fixed  alkalies,  and 
putrefaction.  Officinal.  Bitter  almonds.  Prunus  lauro-ceral'us. 

303.  Pruffiates  of  alkalies  are  eafily  decompofed  even  by  carbo- 
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nic  acid.  They  form  varioufly- coloured  precipitates  in  the  fo- 
lutions  of  the  metallic  falts,  except  thofe  of  platinum. 

304.  Amnic  acid  is  obtained  in  white,  brilliant,  acicular  cry- 
ftals,  of  an  acid  tafte,  reddening  the  tin&ure  of  turnfol,  fparing- 
ly  foluble  in  cold  water,  but  fomewhat  more  foluble  in  hot  wa- 
ter. It  is  foluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  decompofed  by  heat. 

305.  Amnates.  Very  foluble  in  water,  and  the  acid  is  preci- 
pitated from  them  in  the  form  of  a white  cryftalline  powder,  by 
the  other  acids. 

306.  Uric  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  acicular  brilliant  cry- 
flals,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  almoft  inloluble  in  cold,  and  very 
fparingly  foluble  in  boiling  water,  but  becoming  very  foluble 
\yhen  combined  with  an  excefs  of  potafsor  foda.  It  is  decompo- 
fed at  a high  temperature,  and  furnifhes  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  carbonic  acid,  with  very  little  oil  or  water,  and  leaves  a 
charcoal  which  contains  neither  lime  nor  alkali.  It  is  alfo  de- 
Compofed  by  the  nitric  and  oxygenized  muriatic  acids. 

307.  The  urates  are  almoft  infoluble  in  water.  ”1  he  fub-urates 
of  foda  and  potafs  are  very  foluble,  and  the  uric  acid  is  precipi- 
tated from  their  folutions  even  by  the  carbonic  acid. 

Characters  of  Salts  derived  from  their  Bases. 

CLASS  FIRST.  Alkaline  falts.  Soluble  in  water,  not  pre- 
cipitated by  potafs  or  oxalic  acid. 

Genus  I.  Potafs.  Sapid,  bitter,  cryftallizable,  fufible,  calcula- 
ble, vitrified  or  reduced  to  their  bafe  by  heat,  decompofed  in  ge- 
neral by  baryta,  rarely  by  lime.  Officinal.  Sulphate,  nitrate, 
carbonate,  fuper-tartrate,  tartrate,  acetate. 

G.  II.  Soda.  Sapid,  bitter,  cryftallizable,  commonly  contain- 
ing much  water  of  cryftallization,  and  therefore  efflorefcent,  and 
undergoing  the  "watery  fufion  and  exficcation  before  they  are 
melted  by  the  fire,  decompofed  by  baryta  and  potafs.  Officinal. 
Sulphate,  muriate,  phofphate,  carbonate,  tartrate,  fub-borate. 

G.  III.  Ammonia.  Sapid,  acrid,  very  foluble,  either  fublimed 
unchanged,  or  decompofed,  lofing  their  bafe  partially  or  totally 
by  heat,  bafe  alfo  expelled  by  baryta,  potafs,  foda,  ftrontia,  and 
lime.  Officinal.  Muriate,  carbonate,  acetate. 

CLASS  SECOND.  Earthy  falts.  Either  infoluble  in  wa- 
ter, or  if  foluble,  precipitated  by  fulphuric  acid,  and  car- 
bonate of  potafs. 

G.  I.  Baryta.  Generally  infoluble  in  water,  and  indecompo- 
fable  by  fire,  all  poifonous  and  decompofed  by  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates, Officinal.  Sulphate,  carbonate,  and  muriate. 

G.  II.  Strontia.  Generally  infoluble  in  water,  and  indecompof- 
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able  by  fire,  not  poifonous,  and  decompofed  by  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates, potafs,  foda,  and  baryti. 

G.  III.  Lime.  Generally  fparingly  foluble  in  water,  decom- 
pofed by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  potafs,  foda,  baryta,  and  ftron- 
tia,  and  by  oxalic  acid.  Officinal.  Carbonate,  muriate,  phofphate. 

G.  IV.  Magnefia.  Generally  foluble  in  water,  and  bitter,  de- 
compofed by  baryta,  potals,  foda,  ftrontia,  and  partially  by  am- 
monia. Magnefian  ialts,  when  added  to  ammoniacal  falts,  con- 
taining the  fame  acid,  quickly  depofite  cryftals  of  a triple  arn- 
moniaco  magneiian  fait.  Officinal.  Sulphate,  carbonate. 

G.  V.  Glucina.  Tafte  fweetilb,  decompofed  by  all  the  pre* 
ceding  bafes;  when  recently  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  foluble 
in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  precipitated  by  an  infufion  of  nut-galls, 
and  fuccinate  of  potafs. 

G.  VI.  Alumina.  Generally  foluble  in  water,  tafte  fweetilb, 
and  ftyptic,  decompoied  by  all  the  preceding  bafes  ; when  re- 
cently precipitated  foluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  in  fulphuric  acid, 
precipitated  by  hydro-fulphuret  of  potafs.  Officinal.  Super- 
fulphate. 

VII.  Yttna.  Sweetilh  ftyptic  tafte,  decompofed  by  all  the 
preceding  bafes,  precipitated  by  pruffiate  of  potafs  and  iron,  and 
by  infufion  of  galls. 

G.  VIII.  Zirconia.  Tafte  auftere,  decompofed  by  all  the  pre- 
ceding bafes,  precipitate  not  foluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  when  re- 
dillolved  in  muriatic  acid,  precipitated  by  hydro-fulphuret  of 
potafs,  pruffiate  of  potafs  and  iron,  and  infufion  of  galls. 

.IX.  Silica,  horms  only  one  fait  with  fluoric  acid,  which  is 
cryltallizable,  foluble  in  excefs  of  acid,  and  in  the  alkaline  fluates. 
CLASS  THIRD.  Metalline  falts. 

1.  Soluble  in  water,  precipitated  by  hydro-fulphuret  of 
potafs. 

2.  Inloluble  in  water,  fufible  with  borax  into  a coloured 
glass,  or  with  charcoal  into  a metallic  button. 

„ G:  }'  G°[d:  Soluble  in  water,  folution  yellow,  metal  precipi- 
tated by  lulphate  of  iron,  fulphurous  acid  and  infufion  of  galls, 
pruffiate  of  potafs  and  iron  gives  a yellowilh  white  and  muriate 
or  tin  a purphffi  precipitate. 

PJatl?um‘  Solution  in  water  brown  illi,  not  precipitated 
• L U ^ £ 0 Potal3  and  iron,  or  intulion  of  galls,  coloured 
i fC  ^ muriate  of  tin,  metal  precipitated  by  fulphuretted 
mall  'Pr^clP1^ated  orange  by  pruffiate  of  mercury,  and  in 
r HI  ^ hb  by  P°tafs  and  amm°nia.  3 

ron  ’ PrerlnV  ■ ’ PreciPitated  by  copper  and  fulphate  of 

UP  !ta  d WhUe  muriatic  acid  and  the  pruffiate, 
ufi™  bf  h{,dr°  f“1lhui‘et  of  Potafs>  and  yellowilh  brown  by  ’ 

C nr8?3,  Nitrate.  7 

1 V.  Copper.  Soluble  in  water ; folution  blue  or  green, 
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dered  bright  blue  by  ammonia,  metal  precipitated  by  iron,  pret 
cipitated  black  by  hydro-fulphuret  of  potafs,  greenifh  yellow 
by  prufliate  of  potafs  and  iron,  and  brown  by  oxalic  acid.  Offi 
cinal.  Sulphate. 

G.  V. Iron.  Soluble  in  water.  Solution  green  or  brownifh  red: 
precipitated  blue  by  the  triple  pruffiates,  and  purple  or  black  bj  \ 
infufion  of  galls.  Officinal.  Sulphate,  tartrate,  acetate,  carbonate 

G.  VI.  Lead.  Infoluble  falts  eafily  reduced.  Soluble  falts. 
eolourlefs ; precipitated  white  by  triple  prufliate,  infufion  of  gall, 
and  zinc,  and  black  by  hydro-fulphuret  of  potafs.  Officinal 
Acetate,  fub-acetate. 

G.  VII.  ’Tin.  Soluble,  not  precipitated  by  infufion  of  galls 
precipitated  white  by  triple  prufliate  and  lead,  black  by  hydro 
fulphuret  of  potafs,  and  brown  by  fulphuretted  hydrogen. 

G.  VIII.  Zinc.  Soluble  ; eolourlefs  ; not  precipitated  by  anv 
metal  or  infufion  of  galls  •,  precipitated  white  by  alkalies,  trip! 
prufliate,  hydro-fulphuret  of  potafs,  and  fulphuretted  hydrogem 
Officinal.  Sulphate. 

G.  IX.  Mercury.  Volatile;  precipitate  by  copper  metallic, 
by  triple  prufliate  and  muriatic  acid,  white,  by  hydro-fulphure 
of  potafs,  black,  and  by  infufion  of  galls  orange.  Officina .. 
Muriate,  fub-muriat£,  fub-fulphate. 

G.  X.  Tellurium.  Not  precipitated  by  triple  prufliate.  Prt- 
cipitate  by  zinc  black  and  metallic,  by  hydro-fulphuret  of  potaii 
brown,  by  infufion  of  galls  yellow,  and  by  alkalies  white,  am 
foluble  when  the  alkali  is  added  in  excefs. 

G.  XI.  Antimony.  Precipitate  by  iron  or  zinc  black,  by  hydrcc 
fulphuret  of  potafsorange.  Officinal.  Muriate,  phofphate,  tartrate; 

G.  XII.  Bifmuth.  Solution  eolourlefs.  Precipitate  by  cof: 
per  metallic,  by  water  and  triple  prufliate  white,  by  infufion  <c 
galls  orange,  and  by  hydro-fulphurets  black. 

G.  XIII.  Manganefe.  Soluble,  not  precipitated  by  gallic  aci  < 
Precipitate  by  alkalies,  triple  prufliate  and  hydro-fulphurets  whit  J 

G.  XIV.  Nickel.  Salts  foluble  ; colour  green  ; precipitate  bb 
triple  prufliate  dull  green,  by  hydro-fulphuret  black,  by  infuficj 
of  galls  greyilh  white,  and  by  iron,  &.c.  metallic. 

G.  XV.  Cobalt.  Soluble,  reddilh,  precipitate  by  alkalies  blit 
or  reddifli  brown,  by  triple  prufliate  brown  with  a Ihade  of  bluu 

G.  XVI.  Uranium.  Soluble,  yellow,  precipitate  by  alkalin 
yellow,  by  alkaline  carbonates  white,  foluble  in  excefs  of  alka  ! 
by  triple  prufliate  browniih  red,  by  hydro-fulphuret  of  potSJ 
fcrownilh  yellow,  and  by  infufion  of  galls  chocolate. 

G.  XVII.  Titanium.  Precipitate  by  alkaline  carbonates  flap 
white,  by  triple  prufliate  and  hydro-fulphuret  green,  and  by  ; 
fulion  of  galls  reddifli  brown,  folution  coloured  red  by  tin,  a.i 
blue  by  zinc. 
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G.  XVIII.  Chromum.  Precipitate  by  triple  pruffiate  and  hy- 
dro-fulphuret  green,  and  by  infufion  of  galls  brown. 

G.  XIX.  Molybdenum.  Solutions  blue,  precipitate  by  triple 
pruffiate  and  tin&ure  of  galls  brown. 

G.  XX.  'Tungsten.  Unknown. 

G.  XXI.  Arfenic.  Precipitate  by  water  and  triple  pruffiate 
white,  by  hydro-fulphuret  of  potafs  yellow. 

G.  XXII.  Columbium.  Celourlefs ; precipitate  by  alkaline 
carbonates  and  zinc  white,  by  triple  pruffiate  green,  by  hydro-ful- 
phuret  of  ammonia  chocolate,  and  by  tinfture  of  galls  orange. 


SECT.  II. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  OPERATIONS. 


Collection  and  Preservation  of  Simples. 

3°8*  ACH  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature  furniffie3  articles 
±-J  which  are  employed  in  medicine,  either  in  their  na- 
tural Rate,  or  after  they  have  been  prepared  by  the  art  of  phar- 
macy. 

309.  In  colle&ing  thefe,  attention  mull  be  paid  to  feledt  fuch 
as  are  mod  found  and  perfect,  to  feparate  from  them  whatever  is 
injured  or  decayed,  and  to  free  them  from  all  foreign  matters 
adhering  to  them. 

3 to,  Tiofe  precautions  mud  be  taken  which  are  bed  fitted  for 
preferving  them.  They  mud  in  general  be  defended  from  the 
eile£ts  of  moidure,  too  great  heat  or  cold,  and  confined  air. 

3 11.  When  their  adlivity  depends  on  volatile  principles,  they 
mud  be  preferved  from  the  contaft  of  the  air  as  much  as  poffible. 

As  the  vegetable  kingdom  prefents  us  with  the  greated 
number  of  fimples,  and  the  fubdances  belonging  to  it  are  the  lead 
condant  in  their  properties,  and  mod  fubjedt  to  decay,  it  becomes 

necefiary  to  give  a few  general  rules  for  their  colledtion  and  pre- 
lervation. 

3X3-  Vegetable  matters  fhould  be  colle&ed  in  the  countries 
w ere  they  are  indigenous  ; and  thofe  which  grow  wild,  in  dry 
iOils  and  high  dtuations,  fully  expofed  to  the  air  and  fun,  are  in 
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general  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  which  are  cultivated,  or  which 
grow  in  moift,  low,  fhady,  or  confined  places. 

314.  Roots  which  are  annual,  Ihould  be  collected  before  they 
fhoot  out  their  ftalks  or  flowers  ; biennial  roots  in  the  harveft  of 
the  firft,  or  fpring  of  the  fecond  year  ; perennial  roots  either  in 
fpring  before  the  fap  has  begun  to  mount,  or  in  harveft,  after  it 
has  returned. 

315.  Thofe  which  are  worm-eaten,  except  fome  refinous  roots, 
or  which  are  decayed,  are  to  be  rejected.  The  others  are  imme- 
diately to  be  cleaned  with  a brufh  and  cold  water,  letting  them 

ie  in  it  as  fhort  time  as  poffible  ; and  the  fibres  and  little  roots, 
when  not  effential,  are  to  be  cut  away. 

316.  Roots  which  confift  principally  of  fibres,  and  have  but  a 
f mall  tap,  may  be  immediately  dried.  If  they  be  juicy,  and  not 
aromatic,  this  may  be  done  by  heat,  not  exceeding  xoc°  of  Fah- 
renheit ; but  if  aromatic,  by  Amply  expofing  them,  and  frequent- 
ly  turning  them  in  a current  of  cold,  dry,  air;  if  very  thick  and 
ftrong,  they  are  to  be  1'plit  or  cut  into  flices,  and  ftrung  upon 
threads  ; if  covered  with  a tough  bark,  they  may  be  peeled  frelh, 
and  then  dried.  Farinaceous  roots  are  to  be  dipped  in  boiling 
water,  before  they  are  dried.  Such  as  lofe  their  virtues  by  dry- 
ing, or  are  directed  to  be  preferved  in  a frelh  ftate,  are  to  be  kept 
buried  in  dry  fand. 

317.  No  very  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  collection  of 
herbs  and  leaves,  fome  of  them  acquiring  aCtivity  from  their  age, 
and  others,  as  the  mucilaginous  leaves,  from  the  fame  caufe,  lofing 
the  property  for  which  they  are  officinal.  Aromatics  are  to  be 
collected  after  the  flower-buds  are  formed  ; annuals,  not  aromatic, 
when  they  are  about  to  flower,  or  when  in  flower ; biennials,  be- 
fore they  fhoot  i and  perennials,  before  they  flower,  efpecially  if 
their  fibres  become  woody. 

318.  They  are  to  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  after  the  dew  is 
off  them,  or  in  the  evening  before  it  falls,  and  are  to  be  freed 
from  decayed,  withered,  or  foreign  leaves.  They  are  ufually 
tied  in  bundles,  and  hung  up  in  a fhady,  warm,  and  airy  place ; 
or  fpread  upon  the  floor,  and  frequently  turned.  If  very  juicy, 
they  are  laid  upon  a fieve,  and  dried  by  a gentle  degree  of  arti-  • 
ficial  warmth. 

319.  Sprouts  are  collected  before  the  buds  open ; and  flalks  are 
gathered  in  autumn. 

320.  Barks  and  woods  are  collected  when  the  moft  aCtive  part 
of  the  vegetables  are  concentrated  in  them,  which  happens  in 
fpring  and  in  autumn.  Spring  is  preferred  for  refinous  barks,  and- 
autumn  for  the  others  which  are  not  refinous,  but  rather  gummy. 
Barks  Ihould  be  taken  from  young  trees,  and  freed  from  decayed 
parts,  and  all  impurities. 

321.  The  fame  rules  direct  the  collection  of  woods  •,  but  they 
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mud  not  be  taken  from  very  young  trees.  Among  the  refinous 
woods,  the  heavieft,  which  link  in  water,  are  feledted.  The  al- 
burnum is  to  be  rejected. 

322.  Flowery  are  colledled  in  clear  dry  weather,  before  noon, 
but  after  the  dew  is  off : either  when  they  are  juft  about  to  open, 
or  immediately  after  they  have  opened.  Of  fome  the  petals  on- 
ly are  preferved,  and  the  colourlefs  claws  are  even  cut  away  •,  of 
others  whofe  calyx  is  odorous,  the  whole  flower  is  kept.  Flowers 
which  are  too  fmall  to  be  pulled  lingly,  are  dried  with  part  of  the 
flalk  : Thefe  are  called  heads  or  tops. 

323.  Flowers  are  to  be  dried  nearly  as  leaves,  but  more  quick- 
ly, and  with  more  attention.  As  they  muff  not  be  expofed  to  the 
fun,  it  is  belt  done  by  a flight  degree  of  artificial  warmth,  and  in 
fome  cales  they  lhould  be  put  up  in  paper  bags.  When  they 
loole  their  colour  and  fmcll  they  are  unfit  for  ul'e. 

324.  Seeds  and  fruits,  unlefs  when  otherwife  dire&ed,  are  to  be 
gathered  when  ripe,  but  before  they  fall  fpontaneoufly.  The 
emulfive  and  farinaceous  feeds,  are  to  be  dried  in  an  airy,  cool 
place : the  mucilaginous  feeds  by  the  heat  of  a ftove.  Some 
pulpy  fruits  are  freed  from  their  core  and  feeds,  ffrung  upon 
thread,  and  dried  artificially,  by  expofing  them  repeatedly  to 
the  heat  of  a ffove.  They  are  in  general  belt  preferved  in  their 
natural  coverings,  although  fome,  as  the  colocynth,  are  peeled, 
and  others,  as  the  tamarind,  preferved  frefli.  Many  of  thele 
are  apt  tofpoil,  or  become  rancid  ; and  as  they  are  then  no  longer 
fit  lor  medical  ul'e,  no  very  large  quantity  of  them  lhould  be  col- 
ledted  at  a time. 

325.  The  proper  drying  of  vegetable  fubftances  is  of  the  great- 
eff  importance.  It  is  often  directed  to  be  done  in  the  fliade,  and 
flovyly,  that  the  volatile  and  adtive  particles  may  not  be  diffipated 
by  Loo  great  heat  •,  but  this  is  an  erior,  for  they  always  loole  in- 
finitely more  by  flow  than  by  quick  drying.  When,  on  account  of 
the  colour,  they  cannot  be  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  atmofphere  is  inluflicient,  they  lhould  be  dried  by  an  artifi- 
cial warmth,  lels  than  tco°  Fahrenheit,  and  expofed  to  a free  cur- 
rent of  air.  When  perfectly  dry  and  friable,  they  have  little 
fmell , but  after  being  kept  fome  time,  they  attradl  moiilure  from 
the  air,  and  regain  their  proper  odour. 

326.  lhe  boxes  and  drawers  in  which  vegetable  matters  are 
kept,  fhould  not  impart  to  them  any  fmell  or  taffe  ; and  more  cer- 
tainly to  avoid  this,  they  lhould  be  lined  with  paper.  Such  as  are 
volatile,  of  a delicate  texture,  or  fubjedf  to  fuller  from  iniedls, 
muff  be  kept  in  well  covered  glalies.  Fruits  and  oily  feeds,  which 
are  apt  to  become  rancid,  muff  be  kept  in  a cool,  and  dry,  but  by 
no  means  in  a warm,  or  moift  place. 

32,7.  Oily  feeds,  odorous  plants,  and  thofe  containing  volatile 
principles,  muff  be  collected  frefh  every  year.  Others,  whofe 
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properties  are  more  permanent,  and  not  fubjeCt  to  decay,  will 
keep  for  feveral  years. 

328.  Vegetables  colle&ed  in  a moifl  and  rainy  feafon,  are  in 
general  more  watery  and  apt  to  fpoil.  In  a dry  feafon,  on  the 
contrary,  they  contain  more  oily  and  refinous  particles,  and  keep 
much  better. 

Mechanical  Operations  or  Pharmacy. 

a.  The  determination  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  bodies. 

b.  The  divifion  of  bodies  into  more  minute  particles. 

c.  The  feparation  of  their  integrant  parts  by  mechanical 
means. 

d.  Their  mixture,  when  not  attended  by  any  chemical  ac- 
tion. 

329.  The  quantities  of  fubflances  employed  in  pharmaceutical 
operations,  are  mofl  accurately  determined  by  the  procefs  called 
weighing.  For  this  purpofe,  there  fhould  be  fets  of  beams  and 
•fcales  of  different  fizes;  and  it  would  be  advifable  to  have  a dou- 
ble let,  one  for  ordinary  ufe,  and  another  for  occafions  when 
greater  accuracy  is  neceffary,  A good  beam  fhould  remain  in 
equilibrium  without  the  fcales,  and  when  the  fcales  are  changed  ; 
and  it  fhould  turn  fenfibly  with  a very  fmall  proportion  of  the 
Weight  with  which  it  is  loaded.  Balances  fhould  be  defended  as 
much  as  poflible  from  acid  and  other  corrofive  vapours,  and  fhould 
not  be  left  fufpended  longer  than  is  neceffary,  as  it  impairs  iheir 
delicacy  very  mnfch,  For  the  fame  reafon,  balances  fhould  never 
be  overloaded. 

330.  The  want  of  uniformity  of  weights  and  meafures  is  attend- 
ed with  many  inconveniencies.  In  this  country,  druggifts  and 
grocers  fell  by  avoirdupois  weight  •,  and  the  apothecaries  are  di- 
rected to  fell  by  troy  weight,  although,  in  faft,  they  feldom  ufe 
the  troy  weight  for  more  than  two  drachms.  Hence  arife  nu- 
merous and  culpable  errors,  the  troy  pound  being  lefs  than  the 
avoirdupois,  and  the  ounce  and  drachm  being  greater,  Compa- 
rative tables  of  the  value  of  the  troy,  avoirdupois,  and  new 
French  decimal  weight,  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

331.  The  errors  arifing  from  the  promilcuous  ufe  of  weights 
and  meafures,  have  induced  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges 
to  rejeft  the  ufe  of  meafures  entirely,  and  to  direft  that  the  quan- 
tities of  every  thing  fluid,  as  well  as  folid,  fhall  be  determined  by 
troy  weight : But  as  the  London  college  have  givpn  their  fan&ion 
to  the  ufe  of  meafures,  and  as,  from  the  mnch  greater  facility  of 
their  employment,  apothecaries  will  always  ufe  them,  tables  of 
pneafures  are  alfo  inferted  ip  the  appendix, 
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332.  For  meafuring  fluids,  the  graduated  glafs  meafures  are  al- 
ways to  be  preferred  : They  fhould  be  of  different  fiz.es,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantities  they  are  intended  to  meafure.  Elaftic  fluids 
are  alfo  meafured  in  glafs  tubes,  graduated  by  inches  and  their 

decimals.  # . 

333’  Specific  gravity  is  the  weight  of  a determinate  bulk  of  any 
body.  As  a ftandard  of  comparifon,  diftilled  water  has  been  af- 
fumed  as  unity.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  folids  is  afcertained,  by 
comparing  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  air  with  its  weight  when 
fufpended  in  water.  The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  its  weight 
in  air,  by  the  difference  between  its  weight  in  air  and  its  weight  in 
water,  is  its  fpecific  gravity.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  fluids  may  be 
afcertained  by  comparing  the  weight  of  a folid  body,  fuch  as  a 
piece  of  cryflal,  when  immerfed  in  diftilled  water,  with  its  weight 
when  immerfed  in  the  fluid  we  wifti  to  examine  ; by  dividing  its 
lofs  of  weight  in  the  fluid  by  its  lofs  of  weight  in  the  water,  the 
quotient  is  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  : Or  a fmall  phial,  con- 
taining a known  weight  of  diftilled  water,  may  be  filled  with  the 
fluid  to  be  examined  and  weighed,  and  by  dividing  the  weight  of 
the  fluid  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  the  fpecific  gravity  is  af- 
certained. 

Although  thefe  are  the  only  general  principles  by  which  fpe- 
cific gravities  are  afcertained,  yet  as  the  refult  is  always  influen- 
ced by  the  ftate  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  at  the  time  of 
the  experiments,  and  as  the  manipulation  is  a work  of  great  nicety, 
various  ingenious  inilruments  have  been  contrived  to  render  the 
procefs  and  calculation  eafy.  Of  all  thefe,  the  gravimeter  of 
Morveau  feems  to  deferve  the  preference. 

It  would  be  of  material  confequence  to  fcience  and  the  arts,  if 
fpecific  gravities  were  always  indicated  by  the  numerical  term  ex- 
prefling their  relation  to  the  fpecific  gravity  of  diftilled  water. 
This  however  is  unfortunately  not  the  cafe.  The  excife  in  this 
country  colleft  the  duties  paid  by  fpiritous  liquors,  by  efti mating 
the  proportion  which  they  contain  of  a ftandard  fpirit,  about  0.933 
in  fpecific  gravity,  which  they  call  hydrometer  proof,  and  they 
exprefs  the  relation  which  fpirits  of  a different  ftrength  have  to 
the  ftandard  fpirit  by  faying  that  they  are  above  or  under  hydro- 
meter proof.  Thus  one  to  fix,  or  one  in  feven  below  hydrome- 
ter proof  means,  that  it  is  equal  in  ftrength  to  a mixture  of  fix 
parts  of  proof  fpirit  with  one  of  water. 

The  only  other  mode  of  exprefling  fpecific  gravities,  which  it  is 
neceflary  to  notice,  is  that  of  Baume’s  areometer,  as  it  is  often  ufed 
in  the  writings  of  the  French  chemifts,  and  is  little  underftood  in 
this  country.  For  fubftances  heavier  than  water  he  afiiimes  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  diftilled  water  as  zero,  and  graduates  the  ftem 
of  his  inftrument  downwards,  each  degree  being  fuppofed  by  him 
to  exprefs  the  nunjber  of  parts  pf  muriate  of  fpda  contained  in  9 
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given  folution,  which  however  is  not  at  all  the  cafe.  For  fubftan- 
ces lighter  than  water  the  tube  is  graduated  upward,  and  this  zero 
is  afforded  by  a folution  of  i of  fait  in  9 water.  In  the  appen- 
dix tables  are  given  of  the  fpecific  gravities,  correfponding  with 
all  the  degrees  of  bothof  thefe  areometers,  from  Nicholfon’s  Jour- 
nal. 

Mechanical  Division. 

^334.  By  mechanical  divifion,  fubftances  are  reduced  to  a form 
better  adapted  for  medical  pupofes  5 and  by  the  increafe  of  their 
furface,  their  attion  is  promoted,  both  as  medical  and  chemical 
agents. 

335.  It  is  performed  by  cutting,  bruifing,  grinding,  grating, 
rafping  filing,  pulverization,  trituration,  and  granulation,  by 
means  of  machinery  or  of  proper  inftruments. 

336.  Pulverisation  is  the  firft  of  thefe  operations  that  is  com- 
monly employed  in  the  apothecary’s  fhop.  It  is  performed  by 
means  of  peftles  and  mortars.  The  bottom  of  the  mortars  fhould 
be  concave  ; and  their  fides  fhould  neither  be  fo  inclined  as  not.to 
allow  the  fubflanccs  operated  on  to  fall  to  the  bottom  between 
each  flroke  of  the  peftle,  nor  fo  perpendicular  as  to  collect  it  too 
much  together,  and  to  retard  the  operation.  The  materials  of 
which  the  peftles  and  mortars  are  formed,  fhould  refill  both  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  adlion  of  the  fubftances  for  which  they 
are  ufed.  Wood,  iron,  marble,  filiceous  flones,  porcelain,  and 
glafs,  are  all  employed  •,  but  copper,  and  metals  containing  cop- 
per, are  to  be  avoided. 

337.  They  fhould  be  provided  with  covers,  to  prevent  the  fineft 
and  lighteft  parts  from  efcaping,  and  to  defend  the  operator 
from  the  effects  of  difagreeable  or  noxious  fubftances.  But  thefe 
ends  are  more  completely  attained,  by  tying  a piece  of  pliable 
leather  round  the  peftle  and  round  .the  mouth  of  the  mortar. 
It  muft  be  clolely  applied,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  large,  as  to 
permit  the  free  motion  of  the  peftle. 

338.  In  fome  inftances,  it  will  be  even  neceftary  for  the  opera- 
tor to  cover  his  mouth  and  noftrils  with  a wet  cloth,  and  to  Hand 
with  his  back  to  a current  of  air,  that  the  very  acrid  particles 
which  arife  may  be  carried  from  him. 

339.  The  addition  of  a little  water  or  lpirit  of  wine,  or  of  a few 
almonds,  to  very  light  and  dry  fubftances,  will  prevent  their  fly- 
ing oft".  But  almonds  are  apt  to  induce  rancidity,  and  powders 
are  always  injured,  by  the  drying  which  is  neceflary  when  they 
have  been  moiftened.  Water  muft  never  be  added  to  fubftances 
which  abforb  it,  or  are  rendered  cohefive  by  it. 

340.  Too  great  a quantity  of  any  fubftance  muft  never  be  put 
into  the  mortar  at  a time,  as  it  very  much  retards  the  operation. 
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341.  All  vegetable  fubftances  muft  be  previoufly  dried.  Re- 
lins  and  gummy  refins,  winch  become  foft  in  ftrmmer,  muft 
be  powdered  in  very  cold  weather,  and  muft  be  beaten  gently, 
or  they  will  be  converted  into  a pafie,  inftead  of  being  powder- 
ed. Wood,  roots,  barks,  horn,  bone,  ivory,  &c.  muft  be  pre- 
vioufly cut,  fplit,  chipped  or  rafped.  Fibrous  woods  and  roots 
ftiould  be  finely  ftiaved  after  their  bark  is  removed,  for  otherwife, 
their  powders  will  be  full  of  hair-like  filaments,  which  can 
lcarcely  be  feparated.  Some  fubftances  will  even  require  to  be 
moiftened  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  or  of  ftarch,  and  then  dried 
before  they  can  be  powdered.  Camphor  may  be  conveniently 
powdered  by  the  addition  of  a little  fpirit  of  wine,  or  almond  oil. 
The  emulfive  feeds  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder,  unlefs  fome 
dry  powder  be  added  to  them.  To  aromatic  oily  fubftances,  fu- 
gar  is  the  beft  addition. 

442.  All  impurities  and  inert  parts  having  been  previoufly  fe- 
parated, the  operation  muft  be  continued  and  repeated  upon  ve- 
getable fubftances,  till  no  refiduum  is  left.  The  powders  obtain- 
ed at  different  times  muft  then  be  intimately  mixed  together,  fo 
as  to  bring  the  whole  to  a ftate  of  perfeft  uniformity. 

343.  Very  hard  ftony  fubftances  muft  be  repeatedly  heated  to 
a red  heat,  and  then  fuddenly  quenched  in  cold  water,  until  they 
become  lufficiently  friable.  Some  metals  may  be  powdered  hot 
in  a heated  iron  mortar,  or  may  be  rendered  brittle  by  alloying 
them  with  a little  mercury. 

344.  ‘ Trituration  is  intended  for  the  ftill  more  minute  divifion 
pf  bodies.  It  is  performed  in  flat  mortars  of  glafs,  agate,  or  other 
hard  materials,  by  giving  a rotatory  motion  to  the  peftle  ; or  on  a 
levigating  ftone,  which  is  generally  of  porphyry,  by  means  of  a 
muiler  of  the  fame  fubftance.  On  large  quantities  it  is  performed 
by  rollers  of  hard  ftone,  turning  horizontally  upon  each  other,  or 
by  one  vertical  roller  turning  on  a flat  ftone. 

345.  The  fubftances  fubjetted  to  this  operation  are  generally 
previoufly  powdered  or  ground. 

346.  Levigation  differs  from  trituration  only  in  the  addition  of 

water  or  fpirit  of  wine  to  the  powder  operated  upon,  fo  as  to  form 
the  whole  mafs  into  a kind  of  pafte,  which  is  rubbed  until  it  be 
of  fiifficient  fmoothnefs  or  finenels.  Earths,  and  fome  metallic 
fubftances,  are  levigated.  ^ 

347.  Granulation  is  employed  for  the  mechanical  divifion  of" 
fome  metals.  It  is  performed,  either  by  ftirring  the  melted  metal 
with  an  iron-rod  until  it  cools,  or  by  pouring  it  into  water,  and 
ftirring  it  continually  as  before,  or  by  pouring  it  into  a covered 
box,  previoufly  well  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  ihaking  it  until  the 
metal  cools,  when  the  rolling  motion  will  be  converted  into  a 
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rattling  one.  The  adhering  chalk  is  then  to  be  waffied  away* 
Mechanical  Separation. 

348.  Sifting.  From  dry  fubltances,  which  are  reduced  to  the 
due  degree  of  minutenefs,  the  coarfer  particles  are  to  be  feparated 
by  fieves  of  iron-wire,  hair-cloth  or  gauze,  or  by  being  dulled 
through  bags  of  fine  linen.  For  very  light  and  valuable  powders, 
or  acrid  fubltances,  compound  fieves,  having  a clofe  lid  and  re- 
ceiver mull  be  ufed.  The  particles  which  are  not  of  fufficient 
finenefs  to  pafs  through  the  interllices  of  the  fieve,  may  be  again 
powdered. 

349.  Elutriation  is  confined  to  mineral  fubltances,  on  which 
water  has  no  action.  It  is  performed  for  feparating  them  from  fo- 
reign particles  and  impurities,  of  a different  fpecific  gravity,  in 
which  cafe  they  are  faid  to  be  walhed  ; or  for  feparating  the  im- 
palpable powders,  obtained  by  trituration  and  levigation  from  the 
coarter  particles.  This  procefs  depends  upon  the  property  that 
very  fine  or  light  powders  have  of  remaining  for  fome  time  fuf- 
pended  in  water  ; and  is  performed  by  dilfufing  the  powder  or 
palte  formed  by  levigation  through  plenty  of  water,  letting  it 
Hand  a fufficient  time,  until  the  coarfer  particles  fettle  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  pouring  off  the  liquid  in  which  the  finer  or 
lighter  particles  are  ful'pended.  Frelh  water  may  be  poured  on 
the  refiduum,  and  the  operation  repeated ; or  the  coarfer  parti- 
cles, which  fall  to  the  bottom,  may  be  previoully  levigated  a fe- 
cond  time. 

350.  Decantation.  The  fine  powder  which  is  waffied  over  with 
the  water,  is  feparated  from  it,  by  allowing  it  to  fubfide  complete- 
ly, and  by  either  decanting  off  the  water  very  carefully,  or  by 
drawing  it  off  by  a fyringe  or  fyphon.  Thefe  proceffes  are  very 
frequently  made  ufe  of  for  feparating  fluids  from  folids  which  are 
lpecifically  heavier,  efpecially  when  the  quantity  is  very  large, 
or  the  folid  fo  fubtile  as  to  pafs  through  the  pores  of  molt  fub- 
ltances employed  for  filtration,  or  the  liquid  fo  acrid  as  to  corrode 
them. 

351.  Filtration.  For  the  fame  purpofe  of  feparating  fluids  from 
folids,  flraining  and  filtration  are  often  ufed.  Thefe  differ  only  in 
degree,  and  are  employed  when  the  powder  either  does  not  fub- 
£de  at  all,  or  too  flowly  and  imperfectly  for  decantation. 

352.  The  inllruments  for  this  purpofe  are  of  various  materials, 
and  muff  in  no  inftance  be  a£ted  upon  by  the  fubltances  for  which 
they  are  employed.  Fats,  refins,  wax  and  oils,  are  ftrained  through 
hemp  or  flax  ipread  evenly  over  a pieceof  wire-cloth  or  net  flretch- 
ed  in  a frame.  For  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  liquors,  fine 
flannel  may  be  ufed  ; for  fome  faline  folptions,  linen.  Where 
thefe  are  not  fine  enough,  unfized  paper  is  employed,  but  it  is  ex- 
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tremely  apt  to  burft  by  hot  watery  liquors  which  diffolve  its 
fize  • and  very  acrid  liquors,  fuch  as  acids,  are  filtered  by  means 
of  a glafs  funnel,  filled  with  powdered  quartz,  a few  of  the  larger 
pieces  being  put  in  the  neck,  fmaller  pieces  over  thefe,  and  the 
fine  powder  placed  over  all.  The  porofity  of  this  laft  filter  re- 
tains much  of  the  liquor ; but  it  may  be  obtained  by  gently  pour- 
ing on  it  as  much  diftilled  water;  the  liquor  will  then  pafs 
through,  and  the  water  be  retained  in  its  place.. 

353*  Water  may  be  filtrated  in  large  quantities  through  bafins 
of  porous  ftone,  or  artificial  bafins  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  fine 
clay  and  coarfe  fand.  In  large  quantities  it  may  be  eafily  pu- 
rified per  afcenftm,  the  purified  liquor  and  impurities  thus  ta- 
king oppofue  directions.  The  fimpleft  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  a 
barrel,  divided  perpendicularly  into  two,  by  a board  perfora- 
ted with  a row  of  holes  along  the  lower  edge.  Into  each  fide,  as 
much  well  waihed  fand  is  put  as  will  cover  thefe  holes  an  inch 
or  two,  over  which  muft  be  placed  a layer  of  pebbles  to  keep  it 
fleady.  The  apparatus  is  now  fit  for  ufe.  Water  poured  into 
the  one  half  will  fink  through  the  fand  in  that  fide,  pafs  through 
the  holes  in  the  divifion  to  the  other,  and  rife  through  the  fand 
in  the  other  half,  from  which  it  may  be  drawn  by  a flop-cock. 

354.  The  fize  of  the  filters  depends  on  the  quantity  of  matter 
to  be  ftrained.  When  large,  the  flannel  or  linen  is  formed  into 
a conical  bag,  and  fufpended  from  a hoop  or  frame  ; the  paper  is 
either  fpread  on  the  infide  of  thefe  bags,  or  folded  into  a conical 
form,  and  fufpended  by  a funnel.  It  is  of  advantage  to  intro- 
duce glafs  rods  or  quill  barrels  between  the  paper  and  funnel,  to 
prevent  them  from  adhering  too  clofely. 

355.  What  pafl'es  firfl  is  feldom  fine  enough,  and  muft  be 
poured  back  again,  until  by  the  fwelling  of  the  fibres  of  the  filter, 
or  filling  up  of  its  pores,  the  fluid  acquires  the  requifite  degree 
of  limpidity.  The  filter  is  fometimes  covered  with  charcoal 
powder,  which  is  a ufeful  addition  to  muddy  and  deep-coloured 
liquors.  The  filtration  of  fome  vifeid  fubftances  is  much  aflift- 
ed  by  heat. 

356.  Lxprejfion  is  a fpecies  of  filtration,  aflifted  by  mechanical 
force.  It  is  principally  employed  to  obtain  the  juices  of  frefh  ve- 
getables, and  the  un&uous  vegetable  oils.  It  is  performed  by 
means  of  a ferew  prefs  with  plates  of  wood,  iron  or  tin.  The  fub- 
jett  of  the  operation  is  previoufly  beaten,  ground  or  bruifed.  It 
is  then  inclofed  in  a bag,  which  muft  not  be  too  much  filled,  and 
introduced  between  the  plates  of  the  prefs.  The  bags  ftiould  be 
of  hair-cloth,  or  canvafs  incloled  in  hair-cloth.  Hempen  and 
woollen  bags  are  apt  to  give  vegetable  juices  a difagreeable 
tafte.  The  p re llu re  fhould  be  gentle  at  firlt,  and  increafed  gra- 
dually. 
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357.  Vegetables  intended  for  this  operation  fhould  be  perfedb- 
ly  frefh  and  freed  from  all  impurities.  In  general  they  fhould 
be  expreffed  as  foon  as  they  are  bruifed,  for  it  difpofes  them  to 
ferment  ; but  fubacid  fruits  give  a larger  quantity  of  juice  and 
of  finer  quality,  when  they  are  allowed  to  Hand  l'ome  days  in  a 
wooden  or  earthen  veflfel  after  they  are  bruifed.  To  fome  vege- 
tables which  are  not  juicy  enough  for  themfelves,  the  addition 
of  a little  water  is  neceffary.  Lemons  and  oranges  mull  be  peel- 
ed, as  their  fkins  contain  a great  deal  of  effential  oil,  which  would 
mix  with  the  juice.  The  oil  itfelf  may  be  obtained  feparately, 
by  exprefTion  with  the  lingers  againlt  a plate  of  glafs. 

358.  For  undtuous  feeds  iron-plates  are  uled  ; and  it  iscuflom- 
ary  not  only  to  heat  the  plates,  but  to  warm  the  bruifed  feeds  in 
a kettle  over  the  fire,  after  they  have  been  fprinkled  with  fome 
water,  as  by  thefe  means  the  produdt  isincreafed,  and  the  oil  ob- 
tained i3  more  limpid.  But  as  their  difpofition  to  rancidity  is 
increafed  by  it,  if  poffible  this  pradlice  fhould  be  laid  afide,  or 
confined  to  expofing  the  bruifed  feeds,  inclofed  in  a bag,  to  the 
fleam  of  hot  water. 

359.  Defpumation  is  generally  pradtifed  on  thick  and  clammy 
liquors,  which  contain  much  flimy  and  other  impurities,  not  eafi- 
ly  feparable  by  filtration.  The  fcum  arifes  either  by  Amply  heat- 
ing the  liquor,  or  by  clarifying  it,  which  is  done  by  mixing  with 
the  liquor,  when  cold,  the  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten  with  a lit- 
tle water,  which  on  being  heated  coagulates,  and  entangling  the 
impurities  of  the  liquor,  riles  with  them  to  the  furface,  and  may 
eafily  be  removed  by  a perforated  ladle.  Or  the  liquor  may 
now  be  filtered  with  eafe.  Spiritous  liquors  are  clarified  by 
means  of  ifinglafs  diffolved  in  water,,  or  any  albuminous  fluid, 
i'uch  as  milk,  which  coagulates  by  the  adlion  of  alcohol  without 
the  affiftance  of  heat.  Some  expreffed  juices,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
antifcorbutic  plants,  are  inflantly  clarified  by  the  addition  of  ve- 
getable acid,  l'uch  as  the  juice  of  bitter  oranges.  • 

360.  Fluids  can  only  be  feparated  from  each  other,  when  they 
have  no  tendency  to  combine,  and  when  they  differ  in  fpecific 

f;ravity.  The  reparation  may  be  effedted  by  fkimming  off  the 
ighter  fluid  with  a filver  or  glafs  ipoon  ; or  by  drawing  it  off  by 
a fyringe  or  fyphon  ; or  by  means  of  a glafs  feparatory,  which  is 
an  inflrument  having  a projedting  tube,  terminating  in  a very 
flender  point,  through  which  the  heavier  fluid  alone  is  permitted 
to  run  ; or  by  means  of  the  capillary  attradlion  of  a fpongy  wool- 
len thread  ; for  no  fluid  will  enter  a fubftance  whole  pores  are 
filled  by  another,  for  which  it  has  no  attradlion  ; and,  laflly,  upon 
the  fame  principle,  by  means  of  a filter  of  unfized  paper,  pre- 
Vioufly  foaked  in  one  of  the  fluids,  which  in  this  way  readily 
paffes  through  it,  while  the  other  remains  behind. 
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361.  Mechanical  mixture  is  performed  by  agitation,  trituration, 
or  kneading  ; but  thefe  will  be  beft  conlidered  in  treating  of  the 
forms  in  which  medicines  are  exhibited. 

Apparatus. 

362.  Before  entering  on  the  chemical  operations,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  inftruments  employed  in 
performing  them.  They  may  be  divided  into 

a .  The  veffels  in  which  the  effeCts  are  performed. 

h.  The  means  of  producing  heat ; or  fuel ; and 

c.  The  means  of  applying  and  regulating  the  heat ; or  lamps 
and  furnaces. 

Vessels. 

363.  The  veffels,  according  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they 
are  intended,  vary 

a.  In  form,  and  • j , 

b.  In  materials. 

364.  The  different  forms  will  be  beft  defcribed  when  treating 
of  the  particular  operations. 

365.  No  fubftance  poflefles  properties  which  would  render 
it  proper  to  be  employed  as  a material  in  every  inftance.  We 
are  therefore  obliged  to  feleCt  thofe  fubftances  which  poflefs  the 
properties  more  elpecially  required  in  the  particular  operations 
for  which  they  are  intended. 

366.  The  properties  tnoft  generally  required,  are 

a.  The  power  of  refilling  chemical  agents. 

b.  Tranl'parency. 

c.  Compa&nefs. 

d.  Strength. 

e.  Fixity  and  infufibility. 

f.  And  the  power  of  bearing  fudden  variations  of  tempera- 

ture without  breaking. 

367.  The  metals  in  general  poflefs  the  four  laft  properties  in 
confiderable  perfection,  but  they  are  all  opaque.  Iron  and  cop- 
per are  apt  to  be  corroded  by  chemical  agents,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
latter  is  often  attended  by  dangerous  confequences.  Thefe  de- 
feds  are  in  fome  meafure,  but  not  entirely,  remedied  by  tinning 
them.  Tin  and  lead  are  too  fufible.  Platinum,  gold,  and  filver, 
refill  moll  ol  the  chemical  agents,  but  their  expence  is  an  infur- 
mountable  obieCtion  to  their  general  ufe. 

368.  Good  earthen-ware  refills  the  greateft  intenfity  of  heat, 
but  is  deficient  in  all  the  other  properties.  The  balls  of  all  kinds 
of  earthen-ware  is  clay,  which  poflefles  the  valuable  quality  of 
being  very  plallic  when  wrought  \yith  water,  and  of  becqming 
extremely  hard  when  burnt  with  an  incenfe  heat.  But  it  contracts 
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fo  much  by  heat,  that  it  is  extremely  apt  to  crack  and  fplit  on  be- 
ing expofed  to  fudden  changes  of  temperature  ; it  is  therefore  ne- 
ceffary  to  add  fome  fubftance  which  may  counterad  this  proper- 
ty. Siliceous  fand,  clay  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  burnt  with 
a very  intenfe  heat,  and  plumbago,  are  occafionally  ufed.  Thefe 
additions,  however,  are  attended  with  other  inconveniencies ; 
plumbago  efpecially  is  liable  to  combuftion,  and  fand  diminifhes 
the  compadnefs  •,  fo  that  when  not  glazed,  they  are  porous,  and 
when  glazed,  they  are  aded  upon  by  chemical  agents.  The  che- 
mical veffels,  manufadured  by  Meffrs  Wedgwood,  are  the  belt 
of  this  defcription,  except  porcelain,  which  is  too  expenfive. 

369.  Glafs  poffeffes  the  three  firil  qualities  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, and  may  be  heated  red-hot  without  melting.  Its  greateft  in- 
convenience is  its  difpolition  to  crack  or  break  in  pieces  when 
fuddenly  heated  or  cooled.  As  this  is  occafioned  by  its  unequal 
expanfion  or  contradion,  it  is  beft  remedied  by  forming  the  vef- 
fels  very  thin,  and  giving  them  in  general  a rounded  form. 
Glafs-veffels  fhould  alfo  be  well  annealed,  that  is,  cooled  very 
{lowly,  after  being  blown,  by  placing  them  immediately  in  an 
oven  while  they  are  yet  in  a foft  ftate.  While  ill  annealed,  or 
cooled  fuddenly,  glafs  is  apt  to  fly  in  pieces  on  the  flighteft  change 
of  temperature,  or  touch  of  a (harp  point.  We  fometimes  take 
advantage  of  this  imperfedion  ; for  by  means  of  a red-hot  wire, 
glafs- veffels  may  be  cut  into  any  fhape.  When  there  is  not  a 
crack  already  in  the  glafs,  the  point  of  the  wire  is  applied  near 
the  edge,  a crack  is  formed,  which  is  afterwards  eafily  led  in  any 
diredion  we  wifh. 

370.  Reaumur’s  porcelain,  on  the  contrary,  is  glafs,  which  by 
furrounding  it  with  hot  fand,  is  made  to  cool  fo  (lowly,  that  it  af- 
fumes  a cryftalline  texture,  which  deftroys  its  tranfparency,  but 
imparts  to  it  every  other  quality  wifhed  for  in  chemical  veflels. 
The  coarfer  kinds  of  glafs  are  commonly  ufed  in  making  it ; but 
as  there  is  no  manufacture  of  this  valuable  fubftance,  its  employ- 
ment is  ftill  very  limited. 

Lutes. 

371.  Lutes  alfo  form  a neceffary  part  of  chemical  apparatus.. 
They  are  compofitions  of  various  fubftances,  intended 

a.  To  clofe  the  joining  of  veffels. 

i.  To  coat  glafs-veffels. 

c.  To  lirje  furnaces. 

37Z.  Lutes  of  the  firft  defcription  are  commonly  applied  to 
confine  elaftic  vapours.  They  fhould  therefore  poffefs  the  fol- 
lowing properties, 

a.  Vifcidity,  plafticity,  and  compadnefs. 

b.  The  power  of  refilling  acrid  vapours. 
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Lutes. 

371.  Lutes  alfo  form  a neceflary  part  of  chemical  apparatus. 
They  arc  compofitions  of  various  fubftances,  intended 

a.  To  clofe  the  joinings  of  veflels. 

b.  To  coat  glafs  veflels. 

c.  To  line  furnaces. 

372.  Lutes  of  the  firft  defcription  are  commonly  employed  to 
confine  elaftic  vapours.  They  fhould  therefore  poflefs  the  fol- 
lowing properties, 

a.  Vifcidity,  plafticity,  and  compa£tnefs. 

b.  The  power  of  refilling  acrid  vapours. 

c ■ The  power  of  refilling  certain  degrees  of  heat. 

373.  The  vifcidity  of  lutes  depends  on  the  prefence  either  of 

. - • r ’ • 

a.  Un£luous  or  refinous  fubftances. 

b.  Mucilaginous  fubftances,  or 

c.  Clay  or  lime. 

374.  Lutes  of  the  firft  kind  (373.  a.)  poflefs  the  two  firft  clafs 
of  properties  in  an  eminent  degree ; but  they  are  in  general  fo  fu- 
fible  that  they  cannot  b«  employed  when  they  are  expofed  even  to 
very  low  degrees  of  heat,  and  they  will  not  adhere  to  any  fub- 
ftance  that  is  at  all  moift.  Examples. 

a.  Eight  parts  of  yellow  wax,  melted  with  one  of  oil  of  tur- 

pentine, with  or  without  the  addition  of  refinous  fub- 
ftances, according  to  the  degree  of  pliability  and  confid- 
ence required.  Lavoifier’s  lute. 

b.  Four  parts  of  wax,  melted  with  two  of  varnilh  and  one 

of  olive  oil.  Sauflure’s  lute. 

c.  Three  parts  of  powdered  clay,  worked  up  into  a pafte, 

with  one  of  drying  oil,  or,  what  is  better,  amber  var- 
nilh. The  drying  oil  is  prepared  by  boiling  22.5  parts 
of  litharge  in  1 6 of  linfeed  oil  until  it  be  diflblved.  Fat 
lute. 

d.  Chalk  and  oil,  or  glazier’s  putty,  is  well  fitted  for  luting 

tubes  permanently  into  glafs  veflels,  for  it  becomes  fo 
hard  that  it  cannot  be  eafily  removed. 

e.  Equal  parts  of  litharge,  quicklime,  and  powdered  clay, 

worked  into  a pafte  with  oil  varnilh,  is  fometimes  ufed 
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to  daub  over  the  cracks  in  glafs  veflels,  fo  as  to  render 
them  again  fit  for  fome  purpofes. 
f.  Melted  pitch  and  brick  dull. 

375.  Mucilaginous  fubftances  (373.  b.)  fuch  as  flour,  ftarch, 
gum,  and  glue,  mixed  with  water,  with  or  without  fome  powder, 
are  fufficiently  adhefive,  are  dried  by  moderate  degrees  of  heat, 
and  are  eafily  removed  after  the  operation,  by  moiftening  them 
with  water  * but  a high  temperature  deftroys  them,  and  they  do 
not  refill  corrofive  vapours.  Examples. 

a.  Slips  of  bladder  macerated  in  water,  and  applied  with  the 

infide  next  the  veflels.  They  are  apt,  however,  from 
their  great  contraction  in  drying,  to  break  weak  veflels. 

b.  One  part  of  gum  arabic  with  fix  or  eight  of  chalk,  form- 

ed into  a pafte  with  water. 

c.  Flour  worked  into  a pafte  with  powdered  clay  or  chalk. 

d.  Almond  or  linfeed  meal  formed  into  a pafte  with  muci- 

lage or  water. 

e.  Quicklime  in  fine  powder,  haftily  mixed  with  white  of  egg, 

and  inftantly  applied,  fets  very  quickly,  but  becomes  fo 
hard  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  removed. 

f.  Slaked  lime  in  fine  powder,  with  glue,  does  not  fet  fo 

quickly  as  the  former. 

g.  The  cracks  of  glafs  veflels  are  fometimes  mended  by  daub- 

ing them  and  a fuitable  piece  of  linen  over  with  white 
of  egg,  ftrewing  both  over  with  finely  powdered  quick- 
lime, and  inftantly  applying  the  linen  clofely  and  evenly. 

376.  Earthy  lutes  (373-  c.)  refill  very  high  temperatures,  but 
they  become  fo  hard  that  they  can  fcarcely  be  removed,  and  often 
harden  fo  quickly  after  they  are  mixed  up,  that  they  mull  be  ap- 
plied immediately.  Examples. 

a.  Quicklime  well  incorporated  with  a fixth  part  of  muriate 

of  foda. 

b.  Burnt  gypfum,  made  up  with  water.  * 

c.  One  ounce  of  borax  diflolved  in  a pound  of  boiling  water,. 

mixed  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  powdered  clay.  Mr. 
Watt’s  fire  lute. 

d.  One  part  of  clay  with  four  of  fand,  formed  into  a pafte 

with  water.  This  is  alfo  ufed  for  coating  glafs  vef- 
fels,  in  order  to  render  them  ftronger,  and  capable  of 
refilling  violent  degrees  of  heat. . It  is  then  made  into 
a very  thin  rnai’s,  and  applied  in  fucceflive  layers,  tak- 
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ing  care  that  each  coat  be  perfedtly  dry  before  another 
be  laid  on.  . 

377 . The  lutes  for  lining  furnaces  will  be  defcribed  when  treat- 
ing of  furnaces. 

378.  The  junctures  of  veffels  which  are  to  be  luted  to  each 
other,  muft  previoufly  be  accurately  and  firmly  fitted,  by  intro- 
ducing between  them,  when  necefiary,  fhort  bits  of  wood;  or 
cork,  or,  if  the  difproportion  be  very  great,  by  means  of  a cork 
fitted  to  the  one  vefiel,  having  a circular  hole  bored  through  it, 
through  which  the  neck,  of  the  other  vefiel  or  tube  paffes. 

379.  After  being  thus  fitted,  the  lute  is  either  applied  very 
thin,  by  fpreading  it  on  flips  of  linen  or  paper,  and  fecuring  it 
with  thread,  or  if  it  is  a pafte  lute,  it  is  formed  into  fmall  cylin- 
ders, which  are  fucceflively  applied  to  the  jundtures,  taking  care 
that  each  piece  be  made  to  adhere  firmly  and  perfectly  clofe  in 
every  part  before  another  is  put  on.  Laftly,  the  whole  is  fecured 
by  flips  of  linen  or  bladder. 

380.  In  many  cafes,  to  permit  the  efcape  of  elaftic  vapours,  a 
fmall  hole  is  made  through  the  lute  with  a pin,  or  the  lute  is 
perforated  by  a fmall  quill,  fitted  with  a Hopper. 

Heat  and  Fuel. 

381.  As  caloric  is  an  agent  of  the  mod  extenfive  utility  in  the 
chemical  operations  of  pharmacy,  it  is  necefiary  that  we  fhould  be 
acquainted  with  the  means  of  employing  it  in  the  moll  economi- 
cal and  efficient  manner. 

382.  The  rays  of  the  fun  are  ufed  in  the  drying  of  many  vege- 
table fubftances,  and  the  only  attentions  necefiary  are  to  expofe 
as  large  a furface  as  poffible,  and  to  turn  them  frequently,  that 
every  part  may  be  dried  alike.  They  are  alfo  fometimes  ufed 
for  promoting  fpontaneous  evaporation. 

383.  The  comb  u ft  ion  of  different  lubftances  is  a much  more 
powerful  and  certain  fource  of  heat.  The  fubftances  employed 
for  this  purpofe  are  either  fluid  or  folid.  Alcohol,  oil,  tallow, 
wood,  turf,  coal,  charcoal,  and  coke,  are  all  occafionally  em- 
ployed. 

384.  Alcohol,  oil,  and  melted  tallow,  fluid  inflammables,  muft 
be  burnt  on  porous  wicks.  Thefe  a£t  merely  mechanically,  by 
drawing  up  a portion  of  the  fluid  to  be  volatilized  and  inflamed. 
They  are  therefore  burnt  in  lamps  of  various  conftru£tions.  But 
although  commonly  ufed  to  produce  light,  they  afford  a very  uni- 
form, though  not  very  high  temperature.  It  may  however  be 
increafed  by  increafmg  the  number  of  the,  wicks  and  their  fize. 
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Alcohol  produces  a fteady  heat,  no  foot,  and,  if  ftrong,  leaves  no 
refiduum.  Oil  gives  a higher  temperature,  but  on  a common 
wick  produces  much  fmoke  and  foot..  Thefe  are  diminifhed,  and  : 
the  light  and  heat  increafed,  by  making  the  furface  of  the  flame 
bear  a large  proportion  to  the  centre,  which  is  beft  done  by  a cy- 
lindrical wick,  fo  contrived  that  the  air  has  free  accefs  both  to- 
the  outfide  and  to  the  in  fide  of  the  cylinder,  as  in  Argand  s lamp, 
invented  by  Mr.  Boulton  of  Birmingham.  In  this  way  oil  may 
be  made  to  produce  a confiderable  temperature,  of  great  uniform- 
ity, and  without  the  inconvenience  of  fmoke. 

385.  Wicks  have  the  inconvenience  of  being  charred  by  the 
high  temperature  to  which  they  are  fubje&ed,  and  becoming  fo 
clogged  as  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  rifing  in  them.  They  mull 
then  be  trimmed,  but  this  is  feldomer  neceffary  with  alcohol  and 
fine  oils  than  with  the  coarfer  oils.  Lamps  are  alfo  improved  by 
adding  a chimney  to  them.  It  mud  admit  the  free  accefs  of  air 
to  the  flame,  and  then  it  increafes  the  current,  confines  the  heat, 
and  fteadies  the  flame.  The  intenfity  of  the  temperature  of  flame 
may  be  inci*eafed  aftonifhingly  by  forcing  a fmall  current  of  hot 
air  through  it  as  by  the  blow  pipe. 

386.  Wood,  turf,  coal,  charcoal,  and  coke,  folid  combuftibles, 
are  burnt  in  grates  and  furnaces.  Wood  has  the  advantage  of ! 
kindling  readily,  but  affords  a very  unfteady  temperature,  is  in— 
convenient  from  its  flame,  fmoke,  and  foot,  and  requires  much: 
attention.  The  heavy  and  denfe  woods  give  the  greateft  heat,, 
burn  longeft,  and  leave  a denfe  charcoal. 

387.  Dry  turf  gives  a fteady  heat,  and  does  not  require  fo> 
much  attention  as  wood ; but  it  confumes  faft,  its  fmoke  is  co-> 
pious  and  penetrating,  and  the  empyreumatic  fmell  which  it  im- 
parts to  every  thing  it  comes  in  conta&  with,  adheres  to  themi 
with  great  obftinacy.  The  heavy  turf  of  marfties  is  preferable: 
to  the  light  fuperficial  turf. 

388.  Coal  is  the  fuel  mod  commonly  ufed  in  this  country. 
Its  heat  is  confiderable  and  fufficiently  permanent,  but  it  pro- 
duces much  flame  and  fmoke. 

389.  Charcoal,  efpecially  of  the  denfe  woods,  is  a very  conve- 
nient and  excellent  fuel.  It  burns  without  flame  or  fmoke,  and 
gives  a ftrong,  uniform,  and  permanent  heat,  which  may  be  eafily 
regulated,  efpecially  when  it  is  not  in  too  large  pieces,  and  is  a 
little  damp.  But  it  is  coftly,  and  burns  quickly. 

390.  Coke,  or  charred  coal,  poffeffes  fimilar  properties  to  char- 
coal, it  is  lefs  eafily  kindled,  but  is  capable  of  producing  a higher 
temperature,  and  burns  more  {lowly. 

391  When  an  open  grate  is  ufed  for  chemical  purpofes,  it 
fhould  be  provided  with  cfanes  to  fupport  the  veffels  operated  in, , 
that  they  may  not  be  overturned  by  the  burning  away  of  the  fuel. 
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Furnaces. 

392.  In  all  furnaces,  the  principal  objects  are,  to  produce  a 
fufficient  degree  of  heat,  with  little  confumption  of  fuel,  and  to 
be  able  to  regulate  the  degree  of  heat. 

393.  An  unneceffary  expenditure  of  fuel  is  prevented  by  form- 
ing the  fides  of  the  furnace  of  very  imperfect  conductors  of  ca- 
loric, and  by  conftru&ing  it  fo  that  the  fubjeCt  operated  on  may 
"be  expofed  to  the  full  action  of  the  fire. 

394.  The  degree  of  heat  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  air 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  burning  fuel.  The  quantity  of 
air  is  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  fize  of  the  aperture  through 
which  it  enters  and  its  velocity.  The  velocity  is  increafed  by 
•mechanical  means,  as  by  bellows,  or  by  increafing  the  height  and 
width  of  the  chimney. 

395.  The  fize  and  form  of  furnaces,  and  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  conftru£ted  are  various,  according  to  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

396.  The  effential  parts  of  a furnace  are, 

a.  A body  for  the  fuel  to  burn  in. 

b.  A grate  for  it  to  burn  upon. 

c.  An  afh-pit  to  admit  air  and  receive  the  afhes. 

d.  A chimney  for  carrying  off  the  fmoke  and  vapours. 

r 397.  The  afh-pit  Ihould  be  perfeCHy  clofe,  except  the  door, 
which  {hould  be  furnilhed  with  a regifter-plate  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  air  admitted. 

398.  The  bars  of  the  grate  {hould  be  triangular,  and  placed 
with  an  angle  pointed  downwards,  and  not  above  half  an  inch 
dilfant.  The  grate  {hould  be  fixed  on  the  outfide  of  the  body.’ 

399.  The  body  may  be  cylindrical  or  eliptical,  and  it  muft 
have  apertures  for  introducing  the  fuel  and  the  fubje&s  of  the 
operation,  and  for  conveying  away  the  fmoke  and  vapours. 

400.  When  the  combuftion  is  fupported  by  the  current  of  air 
naturally  excited  by  the  burning  of  the  fue],  it  is  called  a wind- 
furnace;  when  it  is  accelerated  by  increafing  the  velocity  of  the 
current  by  bellows,  it  forms  a blaft-furnace  ; and  when  the  body 
of  the  furnace  is  covered  with  a dome,  which  terminates  in  the 
chimney,  it  conftitutes  a reverberatory  furnace. 

401  Furnaces  are  either  fixed,  and  built  of  fire-brick,  or  port- 
able, and  fabricated  of  plate-iron.  When  of  iron,  they  muft  be 
lined  with  fome  badly  conducting  and  refractory  fubftance,  both 
to  prevent  the  diflipation  of  heat,  and  to  defend  the  iron  agninft 
the  aCtion  or  the  fire.  A mixture  of  feales  of  iron  and  powdered 
tiles  worked  up  with  blood,  hair,  and  clay,  is  much  recommend- 
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ed ; and  Profeffor  Hagen  fays,  that  it  is  lefs  apt  to  fplit  and 
crack  when  expofed  at  once  to  a violent  heat,  than  when  dried, 
gradually,  according  to  the  common  dire£tions.  Dr.  Black  em- 
ployed two  different  coatings.  Next  to  the  iron  he  employed  a 
compofition  of  three  parts  by  weight  of  charcoal,  and  one  of  fine 
clay.  Thefe  are  firft  mixed  in  the  fiate  of  fine  powder,  and  then 
worked  up  with  as  much  water  as  will  permit  the  mafs  to  be 
formed  into  balls,  which  are  applied  to  the  fides  of  the  furnace, 
and  beat  very  firm  and  compaft  with  the  face  of  a broad  ham- 
mar,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  one  inch  and  a half  in  general, 
but  fo  as  to  give  an  eliptical  form  to  the  cavity.-  Over  this,  ano- 
ther lute,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  parts  of  fand,  and  one  of  clay, 
is  to  be  applied  in  the  fame  manner,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about 
half  an  inch.  Thefe  lutes  mult  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
dry  before  the  furnace  is  heated,  which  fhould  at  firft  be  done 
gradually.  They  may  alfo  be  lined  with  fire  bricks  of  a proper 
form,  accurately  fitted  and  well  cemented  together  before  the  top 
plate  is  fcrewed  on. 

402.  The  general  fault  of  furnaces  is,  that  they  admit  too  much 
air,  which  prevents  us  from  regulating  the  temperature.  It  either 
becomes  too  violent  and  unmanageable,  or  when  more  cold  air 
is  admitted  than  what  is  neceffary  for  fupporting  the  combuftion, 
it  carries  off  heat,  and  prevents  us  from  raifing  the  temperature 
as  high  as  we  otherwife  would.  The  fuperior  merit  of  Dr.  Black’s 
furnace  confifts  in  the  facility  with  which  the  admiflion  of  air  is 
regulated  ; and  every  attempt  hitherto  made  to  improve  it,  by  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  its  apertures,  have  in  reality  injured  it. 

403.  Heat  may  be  applied  to  veflels  employed  in  chemical 
operations, 

a.  Dire£tly,  as  in  the  open  fire  and  reverberatory  furnace. 

b.  Or  through  the  medium  of  fand  t the  fand -bath. 

c.  Of  water ; the  water  bath. 

d.  Of  fteam  ; the  vapour-bath. 

e.  Of  air,  as  in  the  muffle. 

Chemical  Operations. 

404.  In  all  chemical  operations,  combination  takes  place,  and 
there  are  very  few  of  them  in  which  decompofition  does  not 
alfo  occur.  For  the  fake  of  method,  we  (hall  confider  them  as 
principally  intended  to  produce 

a.  A change  in  the  form  of  aggregation. 

b.  Combination. 

c.  Decompofition. 
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405.  The  form  of  aggregation  may  be  altered  by 

a.  Fufion. 

b.  Vaporization. 

c.  Condenfation. 

d.  Congelation. 

e.  Coagulation. 

406.  Liquefaction  is  commonly  employed  to  exprefs  the  melt- 
ing of  fubdances,  as  tallow,  wax,  refin,  & c.  which  pafs  through 
intermediate  dates  of  foftnefs  before  they  become  fluid.  Fufion 
is  the  melting  of  fubftances  which  pafs  immediately  from  the  fo- 
lid  to  the  fluid  date,  as  the  falts  and  metals,  except  iron  and 
platinum. 

407.  Fufion  is  the  converfion  of  a folid  into  a liquid  by  the 
foie  agency  of  caloric.  Subdances  differ  very  much  in  the  de- 
grees of  their  fufibility ; fome,  as  water  and  mercury,  exiding 
as  fluids  in  the  ordinary  temperatures  of  the  atmofphere  ; while 
others,  as  the  pure  earths,  cannot  be  melted  by  any  heat  we  can 
produce. 

408.  When  in  confequence  of  fufion  the  fubje£ls  operated  on 
acquire  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of  tranfparency,  a denfe  uniform 
texture,  and  great  brittlenefs,  and  exhibit  a conchoidal  fradture, 
with  a fpecular  furface,  and  the  edges  of  the  fragments  very 
fharp,  it  is  termed  vitrification. 

409.  In  general,  Ample  fubdances  are  lefs  fufible  than  com- 
pounds ; for  example,  the  fimple  earths  cannot  be  melted  fingly, 
but  when  mixed,  are  eafily  fufed.  The  additions  which  are  fome- 
tiraes  made  to  refradtory  fubdances  to  promote  their  fufion,  are 
termed  fluxes. 

410.  Thefe  fluxes  are  generally  faline  bodies. 

I 

a.  The  alkalies  potafs  and  foda,  promote  powerfully  the  fu- 
fion of  filiceous  flones  ; but  they  are  only  ufed  for  accurate 
experiments.  The  white  flux  is  a mixture  of  a little  potafs 
with  carbonate  of  potafs,  and  is  prepared  by  deflagrating 
together  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  potafs  and  fuper-tartrate 
of  potafs.  When  an  oxide  is  at  the  fame  time  to  be  re- 
duced, the  black  flux  is  to  be  preferred,  which  is  produced  by 
the  deflagration  of  two  parts  of  fuper-tartrate  of  potafs, 
and  one  of  nitrate  of  potafs.  It  differs  from  the  former 
only  in  containing  a little  charcoal.  Soap  promotes  fufion 
by  being  converted  by  the  fire  into  carbonate  of  foda  and 
charcoal. 

b . Aluminous  dones  have  their  fuGon  greatly  promoted  by 
the  addition  of  fub-borate  of  foda. 
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c.  Muriate  of  foda,  the  mixed  phofphate  of  foda  and  am- 
monia, and  other  falts,  are  alfo  occafionally  employed, 

41 1.  An  open  fire  is  fufficient  to  melt  fome  fubftances,  others 
require  the  heat  of  a furnace. 

412.  The  vefiels  in  which  fufion  is  performed,  muft  refill  the 
heat  necefiary  for  the  operation.  In  fome  inftances,  an  iron  or 
copper  ladle  or  pot  may  be  ufed,  but  molt  commonly  crucibles 
are  employed.  Crucibles  are  of  various  fizes.  The  large  cruci- 
bles are  generally  conical,  with  a fmall  fpout  for  the  convenience 
of  pouring  out ; the  fmall  ones  are  truncated  triangular  pyramids, 
and  are  commonly  fold  in  nefts. 

413^  The  Heflian  crucibles  are  compofed  of  clay  and  fand,  and 
when  good,  will  fupport  an  intenfe  heat  for  many  hours,  without 
foftening  or  melting ; but  they  are  difpofed  to  crack  when  fud- 
denly  heated  or  cooled.  This  inconvenience  may  be  on  many  oc- 
cafions  avoided,  by  ufing  a double  crucible,  and  filling  up  the  in- 
terftice  with  fand,  or  by  covering  the  crucible  with  a lute  of  cl^y 
and  fand,  by  which  means  the  heat  is  tranfmitted  more  gradually 
and  equally.  Thofe  which  ring  clearly  when  {buck,  and  are  of 
an  uniform  thicknefs,  and  have  a reddilh  brown  colour,  without 
black  fpots,  are  reckoned  the  beft. 

414.  Wedgewood’s  crucibles  are  made  of  clay  mixed  with  bak- 
ed clay  finely  pounded,  and  are  in  every  refpect  fuperior  to  the 
Heflian,  but  they  are  very  expenfive. 

415.  The  black-lead  crucibles,  formed  of  clay  and  plumbago, 
are  very  durable,  refill  fudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  may 
be  repeatedly  ufed,  but  they  are  deftfoyed  when  faline  fubftances 
are  melted  in  them,  and  fuffer  combuftion  when  expofed  red-hct 
to  a current  of  air. 

416.  When  placed  in  a furnace,  crucibles  fhould  never  be  fet 
upon  the  bars  of  the  grate,  but  always  qpon  a fupport.  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy found  the  hotteft  part  of  a furnace  to  be  about  an  inch  above 
the  grate.  They  may  be  covered,  to  prevent  the  fuel  or  afhes 
from  falling  into  them,  with  a lid  of  the  fame  materials,  or  with 
another  prucible  inverted  over  them. 

417.  When  the  fufion  is  completed,  the  fubftance  may  be  either 
permitted  to  cool  in  the  crucible,  or  may  be  poured  into  a heated 
mould  anointed  with  tallow,  never  with  oil,  or  what  is  ftill  better, 
covered  with  a thin  coating  of  chalk,  which  is  applied  by  laying 
it  over  with  a mixture  of  chalk  diffufed  in  water,  and  then  eva- 
porating the  water  completely  by  heat.  To  prevent  the  crucible 
from  being  broken  by  cooling  too  rapidly,  it  is  to  be  either  re- 
placed in  the  furnace,  to  cool  gradually  with  it,  or  covered  with 
fome  veflel  to  prevent  its  being  expofed  immediately  to  the  air. 

418.  Fufion  is  performed  with  the  intentions, 
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a.  Of  weakening  the  attra&ion  of  aggregation. 

1.  To  facilitate  mechanical  divifion. 

2.  To  promote  chemical  a£t ion. 

1.  Of  feparating  from  each  other,  fubftances  of  different  de- 
grees of  fufibility. 

419.  Vaporization  is  the  converfion  of  a folid  or  fluid  into  va- 
pour by  the  agency  of  caloric.  Although  vaporability  be  merely 
a relative  term,  fubftances  are  faid  to  be  permanently  elaftic,  vo- 
latile, or  fixed.  The  permanently  elaftic  fluids  or  gafes  are  thofe 
which  cannot  be  condenfed  into  a fluid  or  folid  form  by  any  ab- 
ftra&ion  of  caloric  we  are  capable  of  producing.  Fixed  fubftances, 
on  the  contrary,  are  thofe  which  cannot  be  converted  into  vapour 
by  great  increafe  of  temperature.  The  prefiure  of  the  atmofphere 
has  very  conflderable  effedl  in  varying  the  degree  at  which  fub- 
ftances are  converted  into  vapour.  Some  folids,  uolefs  fubjected 
to  very  great  preffure,  are  at  once  converted  into  vapour,  although 
moft  of  them  pafs  through  the  intermediate  ftate  of  fluidity. 

420.  Vaporization  is  employed 

a.  To  feparate  fubftances  differing  in  volatility. 

b.  To  promote  chemical  a&ion,  by  difaggregating  them. 

421.  When  employed  with  either  of  thefe  views,  either 

a.  No  regard  is  paid  to  the  fubftances  volatilized, 

1.  From  folids,  as  in  uftulation  and  charring. 

2.  From  fluids,  as  in  evaporation. 

b.  Or  the  fubftances  vaporized  are  condenfed  in  proper  vef- 

fels, 

x.  In  a liquid  form,  as  in  diff  illation. 

2.  In  a folid  form,  as  in  fublimation. 

c.  Or  the  fubftances  vaporized  are  permanently  elaftic,  and 

are  collected  in  their  gafeous  form,  in  a pneumatic 

apparatus. 

422.  JJfulation  is  almoft  entirely  a metallurgic  operation,  and  is 
employed  to  expel  the  fulphur  and  arfenic  contained  in  fome  me- 
tallic ores.  It  is  performed  on  fmall  quantities  in  tefts  placed 
within  a muffle.  Tefts  are  {hallow  veffels  made  of  bone  afhes  or 
baked  clay.  Muffles  are  veffels  of  baked  clay,  of  a femi-cylindri- 
cal  form,  the  flat  fide  forming  the  floor,  and  the  arched  portion  the 
roof  and  fldes.  The  end  and  fldes  are  perforated  with  holes  for 
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the  free  tranfmifiion  of  the  heated  air,  and  the  open  extremity  is 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  furnace,  for  the  infpe&ion  and  manipu- 
lation of  the  procefs.  The  reverberatory  furnace  is  commonly  em- 
ployed for  roafting,  and  the  heat  is  at  firft  very  gentle,  and  flowly 
raifed  to  rednefs.  It  is  accelerated  by  expofing  as  large  a furface  of 
the  fubftance  to  be  roafted  as  poffible,  and  by  ftirring  it  fre  quently, 
fo  as  to  prevent  any  agglutination,  and  to  bring  every  part  in  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  furface. 

423.  Charring  may  be  performed  on  any  of  the  compound 
oxides,  by  fubjeCHng  them  to  a degree  of  heat  fufficient  to  expel 
all  their  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  fuperabundant  oxygen,  while  the 
carbon,  being  a fixed  principle,  remains  behind  in  the  ftate  of  char- 
coal. The  temperature  neceflary  for  the  operation  may  be  pro- 
duced either  by  the  combuftion  of  other  fubftances,  or  by  the 
partial  combuftion  of  the  fubftance  to  be  charred.  In  the  former 
cafe,  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  any  veil'd  which  excludes 
the  accefs  of  air,  while  it  permits  the  efcape  of  the  vapours  form- 
ed. In  the  latter,  the  accefs  of  air  muft  be  regulated  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  it  may  be  fupprefled  whenever  the  combuftion  has 
reached  the  requifite  degree  ; for  if  continued  to  be  admitted,  the 
charcoal  itfelf  would  be  diftipated  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  nothing  would  remain  but  the  alkaline  and  earthy  matter, 
which  thefe  fubftances  always  contain.  When  combuftion  is 
carried  this  length,  the  procels  is  termed  incineration.  The  va- 
pours which  arife  in  the  operation  of  charring,  are  fometimes 
condenfed,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  tar. 

424.  Evaporation  is  the  converfion  of  a fluid  into  vapour,  by  its 
combination  with  caloric.  In  this  procefs,  the  atmofphere  is  not 
a neceflary  agent,  but  rather  a hinderance,  by  its  preffure.  This 
forms  a criterion  between  evaporation  and  fpontaneous  evapora- 
tion, which  is  merely  the  folution  of  a fluid  in  air. 

425.  It  is  performed  in  open,  {hallow,  or  hemifpherical  veflels 
of  filvef,  tinned  copper  or  iron,  earthen-ware  or  glafs.  The  ne- 
ceflary caloric  may  be  furnifhed  by  means  of  an  open  fire,  a lamp, 
or  a furnace,  either  immediately,  or  with  the  intervention  of  fand, 
water,  or  vapour.  The  degree  of  heat  muft  be  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  fubftance  operated  on.  In  general,  it  fhould  not  be 
greater  than  what  is  abfolutely  neceflary. 

426.  Evaporation  may  be, 

a.  Partial. 

1.  From  faline  fluids,  concentration. 

2.  From  vifeid  fluids,  infpiflation. 

b.  Total,  cxficcation. 
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427.  Concentration  is  employed, 

a.  To  leflen  the  quantity  of  diluting  fluids,  deflegmation. 

b.  As  a preliminary  ftep  to  cryftallization. 

428.  Infpijpition  is  almoft  confined  to  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  ; and  as  thefe  are  apt  to  be  partially  decompofed  by  hear, 
or  to  become  empyreumatic,  it  Ihould  always  be  performed,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  in  a water  or  vapour  bath. 

429.  Exficcation  is  here  taken  in  a very  limited  fenfe;  for  the 
term  is  alfo  with  propriety  ufed  toexprefs  the  drying  of  vegetables 
by  a gentle  heat,  the  efflorefcence  of  falts,  and  the  ab{lra£tion  of 
moifturefrom  mixtures  of  infoluble  powders  with  water,  by  means 
of  chalk-ftones  or  powdered  chalk  prefled  into  a fmooth  mafs.  At 
prefent,  we  limit  its  meaning  to  the  total  expulfion  of  moifture 
from  any  body  by  means  ot  caloric. 

430.  The  exficcation  of  compound  oxides  Ihould  always  be  per- 
formed in  the  water  bath. 

431.  Salts  are  deprived  of  their  water  of  cryftallization  by  ex- 
pofingthem  to  the  attion  of  heat  in  a glafs  veflel  or  iron  ladle. 
Sometimes  they  firft  diflolve  in  their  water  of  cryftallization,  or 
undergo  what  is  called  the  watery  fufton , and  are  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a dry  mafs  by  its  total  expulfion  ; as  in  the  calcination 
of  borax  or  burning  of  alum. 

432.  When  exficcation  is  attended  with  a crackling  noife,  and 
fplitting  of  the  fait,  as  in  muriate  of  foda,  it  is  termed  decrepita- 
tion, and  is  performed  by  throwing  into  a heated  iron  veflel,  fmall 
quantities  of  the  fait  at  a time,  covering  it  up,  and  waiting  until 
the  decrepitation  be  over,  before  a frefh  quantity  is  thrown  in. 

433.  Exficcation  is  performed  on  faline  bodies,  to  render  them, 
more  acrid  or  pulverulent,  or  to  prepare  them  for  chemical  opera- 
tions. Animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  arc  exficcated  to  give  them 
a folid  form,  and  to  prevent  their  fermentation. 

434.  Gondenfation  is  the  reverfe  of  expanfion,  and  is  produced 
either, 

a.  By  mechanical  prefliire  forcing  out  the  caloric  in  a fenfible 
form,  as  water  is  fqueezed  out  of  a fponge,  or, 

b.  By  the  chemical  abftradtion  of  caloric,  which  is  followed 
by  an  approximation  of  the  particles  of  the  fubftance. 

435.  The  latter  fpecies  of  condenfation  only  is  the  object  of 
our  inveftigation  at  prefent.  In  this  way  we  may  be  fuppofed 
to  condenfe, 
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a.  Subfiances  exifting  naturally  as  gafes,  or  vapours. 

b.  Subftances,  naturally  folid  or  fluid,  converted  into  vapours 
by  adventitious  circumftances. 

436.  The  former  inflance  is  almoft  fuppofitious  ; for,  except 
the  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  gas,  we  are  not  able,  by  any  diminu- 
tion of  temperature,  to  reduce  the  permanently  eiaftic  fluids,  to 
a fluid  or  folid  {late. 

437.  The  latter  inflance  is  always  preceded  by  vaporization, 
and  comprehends  thofe  operations  in  which  the  fubftances  vapor- 
ifed  are  condenfed  in  proper  veflels.  When  the  product  is  a 
fluid,  it  is  termed  diflillation  ; when  folid,  fublimation. 

438.  Dift illation  is  faid  to  be  performed, 

a.  Vid  humidd,  when  fluids  are  the  fubje&s  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

b.  Vid  feed,  when  folids  are  fubje£ted  to  the  operation,  and 
the  fluid  produft  arifes  from  decompofition,  and  a new  ar- 
rangement of  the  conflituent  principles. 

439.  The  objeSs  of  diflillation  are, 

a.  To  feparate  more  volatile  fluids  from  lefs  volatile  fluids  or 

folids. 

b.  To  promote  the  union  of  different  fubftances. 

c.  To  generate  new  produ£ts  by  the  a£lion  of  fire. 

440.  In  all  dHlillations,  the  heat  applied  fhould  not  be  greater 
than  what  is  neceffary  for  the  formation  of  the  vapour,  and  even 
to  this  degree  it  {hould  be  gradually  raifed.  The  veflels  alfo  in 
which  the  diflillation  is  performed,  fhould  never  be  filled  above 
one-half,  and  fometimes  not  above  one-fourth,  left  the  fubftance 
contained  in  them  {hould  boil  over. 

441.  As  diflillation  is  a combination  of  evaporation  and  con- 
denfation,  the  apparatus  confifts  of  two  principal  parts: 

a.  The  veflels  in  which  the  vapours  are  formed, 

b.  The  veflels  in  which  they  are  condenfed. 

442.  The  veflels  employed  for  both  purpofes  are  very  various 
in  their  fhapes,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is 
condu&ed.  The  firft  difference  depends  on  the  dire£lion  of  the 
vapour  after  its  formation.  It  either, 

a.  Defcends  ; diflillation  per  defeenfum. 

b.  Afcendr, ; diflillation  per  aj'cenfum. 

c.  Or  paffes  off  by  the  fide  ; diflillation  per  laius. 
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443.  In  the  diftillation  per  defcenfum , a perforated  plate  of  tin- 
ned iron,  or  other  materials,  is  fixed  within  any  convenient  vef- 
fel,  fo  as  to  leave  a fpace  beneath  it.  On  this  the  fubject  of  the 
operation  is  laid,  and  over  it  is  placed  another  plate,  accurately 
clofing  the  mouth  of  the  veffel,  and  fufficiently  ftrong  to  fupport 
the  fuel.  Thus  the  heat  is  applied  from  above,  and  the  vapour 
is  forced  to  defcend  into  the  inferior  cavity,  where  it  is  condenf- 
ed.  In  this  way  the  oil  of  cloves  is  prepared,  and  on  the  fame 
principles  tar  is  manufaVured,  and  mercury  and  zinc  are  fepar- 
ated  from  their  ores. 

444.  In  the  diftillation  per  afcenfum,  the  vapour  is  allowed  to 
arife  to  fome  height,  and  then  is  conveyed  away  to  be  condenfed. 
The  veffel  moft  commonly  employed  for  this  purpofe  is  the  com- 
mon copper  ftill,  which  confifts  of  a body  for  containing  the  ma- 
terials, and  a head  into  which  the  vapour  afcends.  From  the 
middle  of  the  head  a tube  rifes  for  a fhort  way,  and  is  then  re- 
lieved downwards,  through  which  the  fteam  pafles  to  be  con- 
denfed. Another  kind  of  head,  riling  to  a great  height  before  it 
is  reflected,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  leparating  fluids,  which  differ 
little  in  volatility,  as  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  lefs  volatile  vapours 
would  be  condenfed  and  fall  back  into  the  ftill,  while  only  the 
more  volatile  vapours  would  arife  to  the  top,  fo  as  to  pafs  to  the 
refrigeratory.  The  fame  objeV  may  be  more  conveniently  at- 
tained by  managing  the  fire  with  caution  and  addrefs.  The 
greater  the  furface  expofed,  and  the  lefs  the  height  the  vapours 
have  to  afcend,  the  more  rapidly  does  the  diftillation  proceed  ; 
and  fo  well  are  thefe  principles  underftood  by  the  Scotch  diftil- 
lers,  that  they  do  not  take  more  than  three  minutes  to  difcharge 
a ftill  containing  50  gallons  of  fluid. 

445.  The  condensing  apparatus  ufed  with  the  common  ftill  is 
very  Ample.  The  tube  in  which  the  head  terminates,  is  inferted 
into  the  upper  end  of  a pipe,  which  is  kept  cool  by  paffing  through 
a veflel  filled  with  water,  called  the  Refrigeratory.  This  pipe  is 
commonly  made  of  a ferpentine  form  ; but  as  this  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  be  cleaned,  Dr.  Black  recommends  a figmoid  pipe.  The 
refrigeratory  may  be  furnifhed  with  a ftop-cock,  that  when  the 
water  it  contains  becomes  too  hot,  and  does  not  condenfe  all  the 
vapour  produced,  it  may  be  changed  for  cold  water.  From  the 
lower  end  of  the  pipe,  the  produV  of  the  diftillation  drops  into 
the  veflel  deftined  to  receive  it ; and  we  may  obferve,  that  when 
any  vapour  ifl'ues  along  with  it,  we  fhould  either  diminifh  the 
power  of  the  fire,  or  change  the  water  in  the  refrigeratory. 

446.  Circulation  was  a procefs  formerly  in  ufe.  It  confilted  in 
arranging  the  apparatus,  fo  that  the  vapours  were  no  fooner  con- 
denfed into  a fluid  form,  than  this  fluid  returned  back  into  the  dif- 
tilling  velfels,  to  be  again  vaporized  5 and  was  effeVed  by  diftil- 
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ling  in  a glafs  veflel,  with  fo  long  a neck  that  the  vapours  were 
condenfed  before  they  efcaped  at  the  upper  extremity,  or  by  in- 
verting one  matrafs  within  another. 

447.  When  corrolive  fubftances  are  diftilled  in  this  way,  the 
cucurbit  and  alembic  are  ufed  ; but  thefe  fubftances  are  more 
conveniently  diftilled  per  latus. 

448.  The  diftillation  per  latus  is  performed  in  a retort,  or  pear- 
fliaped  veflel,  having  the  neck  bent  to  one  fide.  The  body  of  a 
good  retort  is  well  rounded,  uniform  in  its  appearance,  and  of  an 
equal  thicknefs,  and  the  neck  is  fufficiently  bent  to  allow  the  va- 
pours, when  condenfed,  to  run  freely  away,  but  not  fo  much  as  to 
render  the  application  of  the  receiver  inconvenient,  or  to  bring  it 
too  near  the  furnace.  The  paflage  from  the  body  into  the  neck 
mull  be  perfectly  free  and  fufficiently  wide,  otherwife  the  vapours 
produced  in  the  retort  only  circulate  in  its  body,  without  palling 
over  into  the  receiver.  For  introducing  liquors  into  the  retort 
without  foiling  its  neck,  which  would  injure  the  produ£t,  a bent 
funnel  is  neceflary.  It  mull  be  fufficiently  long  to  introduce  the 
liquor  direftly  into  the  body  of  the  retort ; and  in  withdrawing  it, 
we  mull  carefully  keep  it  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  retort, 
that  the  drop  hanging  from  it  may  not  touch  the  infide  of  the  neck. 
In  fome  cafes,  where  a mixture  of  different  fubftances  is  to  be  dif- 
tilled, it  is  convenient  and  neceflary  to  have  the  whole  apparatus 
properly  adjufted  before  the  mixture  is  made,  and  we  muff:  there- 
fore employ  a tubulated  retort,  or  a retort  furnilhed  with  an  aper- 
ture, accurately  clofed  with  a ground  ftopper. 

449.  The  tubulature  fhould  be  placed  on  the  upper  convex 
part  of  the  retort  before  it  bends  to  form  the  neck,  fo  that  a fluid 
poured  through  it  may  fall  dire&ly  into  the  body  without  foiling 
the  neck. 

450.  Retorts  are  made  of  various  materials.  Flint-glafs  is  com- 
monly ufed  when  the  heat  is  not  fo  great  as  to  melt  it.  For  diftil- 
lations  which  require  exceffive  degrees  of  heat,  retorts  of  earthen- 
ware, or  coated  (3 76.  d.)  glafs  retorts  are  employed.  Quick- 
filver  is  diftilled  in  iron  retorts. 

451.  The  fimpleft  condenfing  apparatus  ufed  with  the  retort,  is 
the  common  glafs-  receiver ; which  is  a veflel  of  a conical  or  glo- 
bular form,  having  a neck  fufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  the  neck  of 
the  retort  being  introduced  within  it.  To  prevent  the  lofs  and 
diffipation  of  the  vapours  to  be  condenfed,  the  retort  and  receiver 
may  be  accurately  ground  to  each  other,  or  fecured  by  fome  proper 
lute.  To  prevent  the  receiver  from  being  heated  by  the  caloric 
evolved  during  the  condenfation  of  vapours  in  it,  we  mult  employ 
fome  means  to  keep  it  cool.  It  is  either  immerfed  in  cold  water, 
or  covered  with  fnow,  or  pounded  ice,  or  a conftant  evaporation  is 
fupported  from  its  furface,  by  covering  it  with  a cloth,  which  is 
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kept  moift  by  means  of  the  defcent  of  water,  from  a veflel  placed 
above  it,  through  minute  fyphons  or  fpongy  worfted  threads.  But 
as,  during  the  procefs  of  dillillation,  permanently  elaftic  fluids  are 
often  produced,  which  would  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  veflels, 
thefe  are  permitted  to  efcape  either  through  a tubulature,  or  hole 
in  the  fide  of  the  receiver,  or  rather  through  a hole  made  in  the 
luting  (380.)  Receivers  having  a fpout  ifluing  from  their  fide, 
are  ufed  when  we  wifh  to  keep  feparate  the  products  obtained  at 
different  periods  of  any  diftillation.  For  condenfing  very  vola- 
tile vapours,  a feries  of  receivers,  communicating  with  each  other, 
termed  Adopters,  were  formerly  ufed  ; but  thefe  are  now  entirely 
fuperfeded  by  Woulfe’s  apparatus. 

452.  This  apparatus  confifts  of  a tubulated  retort,  adapted  to  a 
tubulated  receiver.  With  the  tubulature  of  the  receiver,  a three- 
necked bottle  is  connedted  by  means  of  a bent  tube,  the  further 
extremity  of  which  is  immerfed,  one  or  more  inches,  in  fome  fluid 
contained  in  the  bottle.  A feries  of  two  or  three  fimilar  bottles 
are  connedted  with  this  firft  bottle  in  the  fame  way.  In  the 
middle  tubulature  of  each  bottle,  a glafs  tube  is  fixed,  having  its 
lower  extremity  jmmerfed  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  fluid. 
The  height  of  the  tube  above  the  furface  of  the  fluid  mull  be 
greater  than  the  fum  of  the  columns  of  fluid  Handing  over  the 
further  extremities  of  the  connedting  tubes,  in  all  the  bottles  or 
veflels  more  remote  from  the  retort.  Tubes  fo  adjufted  are  term- 
ed Tubes  of  Safety,  for  they  prevent  that  reflux  of  fluid  fror.*  the 
more  remote  into  the  nearer  bottles,  and  into  the  receiver  itfelf, 
which  would  otherwife  inevitably  happen,  on  any  condenfation  of 
vapour  taking  place  in  the  retort,  receiver,  or  nearer  bottles. 
Different  contrivances  for  the  fame  purpofe  have  been  defcribed 
by  Meflrs  Welter  and  Burkitt ; and  a very  ingenious  mode  of  con- 
nedting the  veflels  without  lute,  has  been  invented  by  Citizen  Gi- 
rard, but  they  would  not  be  eafily  underftood  without  plates.  The 
further  tubulature  of  the  laft  bottle  is  commonly  connected  with  a 
pneumatic  apparatus,  by  means  of  a bent  tube.  When  the  whole 
is  properly  adjufted,  air  blown  into  the  retort  fhould  pafs  through 
the  receiver,  rife  in  bubbles  through  the  fluids  contained  in  each 
of  the  bottles,  and  at  laft  efcape  by  the  bent  tube.  In  the  re- 
ceiver, thofe  produdts  of  diftillation  are  colledted,  which  are  con- 
denfable  by  cold  alone.  The  firft  bottle  is  commonly  filled  with 
water,  and  the  others  with  alkaline  folutions,  or  other  adtive 
fluids ; and  as  the  permanently  elaftic  fluids  produced,  are  fuceef- 
fively  fubjedled  to  the  action  of  all  of  thefe,  only  thofe  gafes  will 
efcape  by  the  bent  tube  which  are  not  abforbable  by  any  of 
them.  1 J 
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Pneumatic  Apparatus. 

453.  The  great  importance  of  the  elaftic  fluids  in  modern  che- 
miftry,  has  rendered  an  acquaintance  with  the  means  of  collecting 
and  preferving  them  indifpenfable. 

454.  When  a gas  is  produced  by  any  means,  it  may  be  received 
either, 

a.  Into  veflels  abfolutely  empty  ; or, 

b.  Into  veflels,  filled  with  fome  fluid,  on  which  it  exerts  no: 
aCtion. 

455.  The  firft  mode  (425.  a.)  of  collecting  gafes,  may  be^prac* 
tifed  by  means  of  a bladder,  moiftened  fufficiently  to  make  if  per- 
fectly pliable,  and  then  comprefied  fo  as  to  prefs  out  every  particle 
of  air  from  its  cavity.  In  this  ftate  it  may  be  eafily  filled  with  any 
gas.  An  oiled  filk  bag  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  and  is  more 
convenient  in  feme  refpeCts,  as  it  may  be  made  of  any  fize  or 
form. 

456.  Glafs  or  metallic  veflels,  fuch  as  balloons,  may  alfo  be' 
emptied  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  gafes,  by  fitting  them  with  a 
ftop-cock,  and  exhaulting  the  air  from  them  by  means  of  an  air- 

pump.  _ . 

457.  But  the  fecond  mode  (425.  b.)  of  collecting  gafes  is  the 
moft  coft  convenient  and  common. 

458.  The  veflels  may  be  filled  either, 

a.  With  a fluid  lighter  ; or, 

b.  Heavier  than  the  gas  to  be  received  into  it. 

459.  The  former  method  is  feldom  employed  ; but  if  we  con- 
duct a ftream  of  any  gas  heavier  than  atmofpheric  air,  fuch  as  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  muriatic  acid  gas,  &c.  to  the  bottom  of  any  veflelJ 
it  will  gradually  difplace  the  air,  and  fill  the  vefiel. 

460.  On  the  contrary,  a gafs  lighter  than  atmofpheric  air,  fuel 
as  hydrogen,  may  be  collected  in  an  inverted  vefiel  by  conducting 
a ftream  of  it  to  the  top. 

461.  But  gafes  are  moft  commonly  collected  by  conducting  the 
ftream  of  gafs  into  an  inverted  glafs-jar,  or  any  other  veflfel  fillec 
with  water  or  mercury.  The  gas  afeends  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
vefiel,  and  difplaces  the  fluid.  In  this  way  gas  may  be  kept  a verj 
long  time,  provided  a fmall  quantity  of  the  fluid  be  left  in  the  vefi 
fels,  which  prevents  both  the  efcape  of  the  gas,  and  the  admiflior 
of  atmofpheric  air. 

462.  The  veflels  may  be  of  various  fhapes',  but  the  molt  com-' 
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monly  employed  are  cylindrical.  They  may  be  either  open  only 
at  one  extremity,  or  furni(hed  at  the  other  with  a (lop-cock. 

463.  The  manner  of  filling  thefe  vefiels  with  fluid,  is  to  im- 
merfe  them  completely  in  it,  with  the  open  extremity  directed  a 
little  upwards,  fo  that  the  whole  air  may  efcape  from  them,  and 
then  inverting  them  with  their  mouths  downwards. 

464.  For  filling  them  with  convenience,  a trough  or  cidern  is 
commonly  ufed.  This  either  (hould  be  hollowed  out  of  a folid 
block  of  wood  or  marble  ; or,  if  it  be  conflru£ted  of  wood  fimplv, 
it  mud  be  well  painted,  or  lined  with  lead  or  tinned  copper.  Its 
fize  may  vary  very  much  ; but  it  mud  contain  a fuflkient  depth 
of  fluid  to  cover  the  larged  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  vefl'els  to 
be  filled  in  it.  At  one  end  or  fide,  there  (hould  be  a (helf  for 
holding  the  vefl'els  after  they  are  filled.  This  (helf  (hould  be 
placed  about  an  inch  and  a half  below  the  furface  of  the  fluid,  and 
fhould  be  perforated  with  feveral  holes,  forming  the  apices  of  cor- 
refponding  conical  excavations  on  the  lower  fide,  through  which, 
as  through  inverted  funnels,  gafeous  fluids  may  be  more  eafily  in- 
troduced into  the  vefl'els  placed  over  them. 

465.  In  general,  the  vefl'els  ufed  with  a mercurial  apparatus 
(hould  be  Aronger  and  fmaller  than  thole  for  a water-cidern,  and 
we  mud  have  a variety  of  glafs  and  eladic  tubes  for  conveying  the 
gafes  from  the  vefl'els  in  which  they  are  formed  to  the  funnels 
under  the  (heif. 

4 66.  Re£lification  is  the  repeated  didillation  of  any  fluid.  When 
didillation  renders  the  fluid  dronger,  or  abdra&s  water  from  it,  it 
is  termed  Dephlegmation.  When  a fluid  is  diddled  off  from  any 
fubdance,  it  is  called  Abjlraclion  ; and  if  the  produ£l  be  redidilled 
from  the  fame  fubdance,  or  a frefh  quantity  of  the  fame  fubdance, 
it  is  denominated  Cohobation. 

467.  Sublimation  differs  from  didillation  only  in  the  form  of  the 
produdl.  When  it  is  compadl,  it  is  termed  a Sublimate  ; when 
loofe  and  fpongy,  it  formerly  had  the  improper  appellation  of 
Flowers.  Sublimation  is  fometimes  performed  in  a crucible,  and 
the  vapours  are  condenfed  in  a paper  cone,  or  in  another  crucible 
inverted  over  it  j fometimes  in  the  lower  part  of  a glafs  fialk,  cu- 
curbit or  piiial,  and  the  condenfation  is  effe£led  in  the  upper  part 
or  capital,  and  fometimes  in  a retort  with  a very  (hort  and  wide 
neck,  to  which  a conical  receiver  is  fitted.  The  heat  is  mod  com- 
monly applied  through  the  medium  of  a fand-bath  j and  the  degree 
of  mat,  and  the  depth  to  which  the  veflel  is  inferred  in  it,  are  re- 
gulated by  the  nature  of  the  fublimation. 

468.  Congelation  is  the  reduction  of  a fluid  to  a folid  form,  in 
c°iflcquence  of  the  abdra£lion  of  caloric.  The  means  employed 
lor  abffrachng  caloric  are  the  evaporation  of  volatile  fluids,  the 
lolution  of  (olids,  and  the  contadl  of  cold  bodies. 
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469.  Coagulation  is  the  converfion'cn  a fluid  into  a ("olid  of  great- 
er or  lets  confnteuce,  merely  in  confequence  of  a new  arrangement 
of  its  particles,  as  during  the  procds  there  is  no  reparation  of  ca- 
loric or  any  other  fubltance.  The  means  of  producing  coagula- 
tion, are  increafe  of  temperature,  and  the  addition  of  certain  lub- 
ftances,  as  acids  and  runnets. 

Combination. 

470.  Chemical  combination  is  the  intimate  union  of  the  par- 
ticles of  at  lead  two  heterogeneous  bodie-.  It  is  the  effe£t  result- 
ing from  the  exertion  of  the  attraction  of  affinity,  and  is  there- 
fore lu'ujedled  to  all  the  laws  of  affinity. 

471.  To  produce  the  chemical  union  of  any  bodies,  it  is  necel- 
fary, 

1.  That  they  poflefs  affinity  for  each  other. 

2.  That  their  particles  come  into  adlual  contadt. 

3.  That  the  ftrength  of  the  affinity  be  greater  than  any  coun- 
teracting caufes  which  may  be  prefent. 

472.  The  principal  counteracting  caufes  are, 

1.  The  attraction  of  aggregation. 

2.  Affinities  for  other  fubftanceg. 

473.  The  means  to  be  employed  for  overcoming  the  action  of 
other  affinities  will  be  treated  of  under  Decompolition. 

474.  The  attraction  of  aggregation  is  overcome  by  means  of 

1.  Mechanical  divifion. 

2.  The  a£tion  of  caloric. 

473.  Combination  is  facilitated  by  increafing  the  points  of  ac- 
tual contact, 

1.  By  mechanical  agitation. 

2.  By  condenfation  j compreffion. 

476.  The  procefles  employed  for  producing  combination,  may 
..be  confidered, 

1.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fubftances  combined  ; 
and, 

2.  To  the  nature  of  the  compound  produced. 
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Gales, 

1.  Combine  with  gafes  ; 

2.  And  diflolve  fluids  or'folids  ; 

3.  Or  are  abforbed  by  them. 

Fluids, 

1.  Are  diflolved  in  gafes  ; 

2.  Or  abforb  them. 

3.  Combine  with  fluids, 

4.  And  diflolve  folids  ; 

5.  Or  are  rendered  folid  by  them* 

Solids, 

1.  Are  diflolved  in  fluids  and  in  gafes;  or 

2.  Abforb  gafes, 

3.  And  folidify  fluids. 

■ ’/ 

477.  The  combination  of  gafes  with  each  other,  in  fome  in*, 
fiances,  takes  place  when  Amply  mixed  together : thus  nitrous 
and  oxygen  gafes  combine  as  foon  as  they  come  into  contadl ; in 
other  inltances,  it  is  neceflary  to  elevate  their  temperature  to  a de- 
gree fufficient  for  their  inflammation,  either  by  means  of  the  elec- 
tric fpark,  or>the  confa£l  of  an  ignited  body,  as  in  the  combina- 
tion of  oxygen  gas  with  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  ga.-.. 

478.  When  gafes  combine  with  each  other,  there  is  always  a 
coniiderable  diminution  of  bulk,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are 
condenied  into  a liquid  or  lolid  form.  Hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gafes  form  water  ; muriatic  acid  and  ammonia  gafes  form  folid 
muriate  of  ammonia.  But  when  the  combination  is  effected  by 
ignition,  a violent  expanfion,  which  endangers  the  burfting  of  the 
veflels,  previoufly  takes  plage,  in  confequence  of  the  increafe  of 
temperature. 

479-  Solution  is  the  diminution  of  aggregation  in  any  folid  or 
fluid  lubltance,  in  confequence  of  its  entering  into  chemical  com- 
bination. The  fubftance,  whether  folid  or  fluid,  whofe  aggrega- 
tion is  lefiened,  is  termed  the  Solvend  ; and  the  fubftance,  by 
whofe  agency  the  folution  is  effected,  is  often  called  the  Men- 
Iruum  or  Solvent. 

480.  Solution  is  faid  to  be  performed  via  hum'tdd , when  the  na- 
ural  form  of  the  folvent  is  fluid  ; but  when  the  agency  of  heat  is 
lecelfary  to  give  the  folvent  its  fluid  form,  the  f alution  is  faid  to 
>e  performed  vid  ficca . 
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481.  The  diffolving  power  of  each  menftruum  is  limited,  and 
is  determinate  with  regard  to  each  folvend.  The  folubility  of 
bodies  is  alfo  limited  and  determinate  with  regard  to  each  men- 

482.  When  any  menftruum  has  diffolved  the  greateft  poflible 
quantity  of  any  folvend,  it  is  faid  to  be  faturated  with  it.  But,  in 
fome  cafes,  although  faturated  with  one  fubftance,  it  is  ftill  capable 
of  diffolving  others.  Thus  a faturated  folution  of  muriate  of  foda 
will  diffolve  a certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potafs,  and  after  that  a 

portion  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

483.  The  diffolving  power  of  folvents,  and  confequently  the 
folubility  of  folvends,  are  generally  increafed  by  increafe  of  tern- . 
perature  : and  converfely,  this  power  is  dimimlhed  by  diminution  1 
of  temperature ; fo  that,  from  a faturated  folution,  a feparation  of  1 
a portion  of  the  folvend  generally  takes  place  on  any  reduftion  of 
temperature.  This  property  becomes  extremely  ufeful  in  many 
chemical  operations,  efpecially  in  cryftallization.  ^ 

484.  Particular  terms  have  been  applied  to  particular  cafes  of 

folution.  . , r 

48c.  The  folution  of  a fluid  in  the  atmofphere  is  termed  Spon- 
taneous evaporation.  It  is  promoted  by  expofing  a large  furface, 
by  frequently  renewing  the  air  in  contact  with  the  furface,  and  by; 

increafe  of  temperature.  . 

486.  Some  folids  have  fo  ftrong  an  affinity  for  water,  that  they 
attract  it  from  the  atmofphere  in  fufficient  quantity  to  diffolve 
them.  Thefe  are  faid  to  deliquefce.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  re-: 
tain  their  water  of  cryftallization  with  fo  weak  a force,  that  the 
atmofphere  attrads  it  from  them,  fo  that  they  crumble  into  pow- 
Aer.  Thefe  are  faid  to  efflorefce.  Both  operations  are  promoted 
by  expofing  large  furfaces,  and  by  a current  of  air  •,  but  the  iattet 
is  facilitated  by  a warm  dry  air,  and  the  former  by  a cold  humia 
atmofphere. 

487.  Solution  is  alfo  employed  to  feparate  fubftances,  (tor  ex- 
ample,  faline  bodies),  which  are  foluble  in  the  menftruum,  fron 
others  which  are  not.  When  our  obje#  is  to  obtain  the  folubl. 
fubftance  in  a ftate  of  purity,  the  operation  is  termed  lixiviation 
and  as  fmall  a quantity  of  the  menftruum  as  is  poflible  is  ufed 
When,  however,  it  is  employed  to  free  an  infoluble  fubftance  fron 
foluble  impurities,  it  is  termed  edulcoration,  which  is  beft  perform' 
ed  by  ufmg  a very  large  quantity  of  the  menftruum. 

488.  Organic  products  being  generally  compofed  of  heteroge 
neous  fubftances,  are  only  partially  foluble  in  the  different  men 
ftrua.  To  the  folution  of  any  of  thefe  fubftances,  while  the  other 
remain  undiffolved,  the  term  extraction  is  applied-,  and  when,  b 
evaporation,  the  fubftance  extrafted  is  reduced  to  a folid  form, . 
is  termed  an  Extra#,  which  is  hard  or  foft,  watery  or  fpmtou 
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according  to  the  degree  of  confiftency  it  acquires,  and  the  nature 
of  the  menftruum  employed. 

489.  Infufion  is  employed  to  extraft  the  virtues  of  aromatic 
and  volatile  fubftances,  which  would  be  difiipated  by  deco&ion, 
and  deftroyed  by  maceration,  and  to  feparate  fubftances  of  eafy 
folurion  from  others  which  are  lefs  foluble.  The  procefs  confifts 
in  pouring  upon  the  fubftance  to  be  infufed,  placed  in  a proper 
veffel,  the  menftruum,  either  hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion, covering  it  up,  agitating  it  frequently,  and  after  a due  time, 
ftraining  or  decanting  off  the  liquor,  which  is  now  termed  the  In- 
fufion. 

490  Maceration  differs  from  infufion,  in  being  continued  for  a 
longer  time,  and  can  only  be  employed  for  fubftances  which  do 
not  eafily  ferment  or  fpoil. 

491.  Digeflion,  on  the  other  hand,  differs  from  maceration  only 
in  the  activity  of  the  menftruum  being  promoted  by  a gentle  de- 
gree of  heat.  It  is  commonly  performed  in  a glafs  matrafs,  which 
fhould  only  be  filled  one  third,  and  covered  with  a piece  of  wet 
bladder,  pierced  with  one  or  more  finall  holes,  fo  that  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  menftruum  may  be  prevented  as  much  as  poffible, 
without  rifle  of  burfting  the  veffel.  The  veffel  may  be  heated, 
either  by  means  of  the  fun’s  rays,  of  a common  fire,  or  of  the  fand- 
bath  ; and  when  the  laft  is  employed,  the  veffel  Ihould  not  be  funk 
deeper  in  the  fand  than  the  portion  that  is  filled.  Sometimes 
when  the  menftruum  employed  is  valuable,  a diftilling  apparatus 
is  ufed  to  prevent  any  wafte  of  it.  At  other  times,  a blind  capi- 
tal is  luted  on  the  matrafs,  or  a fmaller  matrafs  is  inverted  within 
a larger  one  ; and  as  the  vapour  which  arifes  is  condenfed  in  it, 
and  runs  back  into  the  larger,  the  procefs  in  this  form  has  got 
the  name  of  Circulation. 

492.  DecoHion  is  performed  by  fubje&ing  the  fubftances  operat- 
ed on  to  a degree  of  heat  which  is  fufficient  to  convert  the  men- 
ftruum into  vapour,  and  can  only  be  employed  with  advantage  for 
extracting  principles  which  are  not  volatile,  and  from  fubftances 
whofe  texture  is  lo  denfe  and  compact  as  to  refill;  the  lefs  aCtive 
methods  of  folution.  When  the  menftruum  is  valuable,  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  converted  into  vapour,  is  generally  faved  by 
condenfing  it  in  a diftilling  apparatus,  (441.) 

493.  Solutions  in  alcohol  are  termed  Tindtures,  and  in  vinegar 
or  wine.  Medicated  vinegars  or  wines.  The  folution  of  metals  in 
mercury  is  termed  Amalgamation.  The  combinations  of  other 
metals  with  each  other  form  Alloys. 

494.  Abforption  is  the  condenfation  of  a gas  into  a fluid  or  folid 
form,  in  confequence  of  its  combination  with  a fluid  or  folid. 
It  is  facilitated  by  increafe  of  furface  and  agitation  j and  the  power 
of  abforption  in  fluids  is  much  increafed  by  compreffion  and  di- 
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minution  of  temperature,  although  in  every  inflance  it  be  limited 
and  determinate.  Dr.  Nooth  invented  an  ingenious  apparatus 
for  combining  gafes  with  fluids,  and  Meffrs.  Schweppe,  Henry, 
Paul,  and  Cuthbertfon,  have  very  advantageoufly  employed  com- 
preflion. 

495.  Fluids  often  become  folid  by  entering  into  combination 
with  tolids,  and  this  change  is  always  accompanied  by  confiderable 
increafe  of  temperature,  as  in  the  flaking  of  lime. 

Decomposition. 

496.  Decompojition  is  the  Reparation  of  bodies  which  were  che- 
mically combined. 

497  It  can  only  be  effe&ed  by  the  agency  of  fubftances  pofleff- 
ing  a ftronger  affinity  for  one  or  more  of  the  conftituents  of  the 
compound,  than  thefe  poflefs  for  each  other. 

498.  Decompofition  has  acquired  various  appellations,  accord- 
ing to  the  phenomena  which  accompany  it. 

499.  DiJJolution  differs  from  folution  in  being  accompanied  by 
the  decompofition,  or  a change  in  the  nature  of  the  fubftance  dif- 
folved.  Thus,  we  correftly  fay,  a folution  of  lime  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  a diflolution  of  chalk  in  muriatip  acid: 

500.  Sometimes  a gas  is  feparated  during  tils'  action  of  bodies 
on  each  other.  ' When  this  efcapes  with  confiderable  ^jpleHee  and 
agitation  of  the  fluid,  it  is  termed  ejfervefcence . The  gas  is  very 
frequently  allowed  to  efcape  into  the  atmoiphere,  but  at  other  times 
is  either  colledfed  in  a pneumatic  apparatus,  or  made  to  enter  into 
fome  new  combination.  The  veflels  in  which  an  effervefeing 
mixture  is  made,  fhould  be  high  and  fufficientlv  large,  to  prevent 
any  lofs  of  the  materials  from  their  running  over,  and  in  fome 
cafes  the  mixture  muff  be  made  flowly  and  gradually. 

501.  Precipitation  is  the  reverfe  of  folution.  It  comprehends 
all  thofe  procefles  in  which  a folid  is  obtained  by  the  decompofi- 
tion of  a folution.  The  fubftance  feparated  16  termed  a Precipi- 
tate, if  it  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  ; or  a Cream,  if  it  fwim 
above  it.  Precipitation,  like  folution,  is  performed  either  via  hu - 
mida,  or  via  feed,  (479-) 

50a.  The  objedls  of  precipitation  are, 

1.  The  feparation  of  fubftances  from  folutions  in  which  they 
are  contained. 

2.  The  purification  of  folutions  from  precipitable  impurities. 

3.  The  formation  of  new  combinations. 

503.  Pucipitation  is  efife&ed, 

1.  By  leflening  the  quantity  of  the  folvent  by  evaporation. 
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2.  By  diminifhing  its  folvent  power,  as  by  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, Or  dilution, 

3.  Or  by  the  addition  of  fome  chemical  agent,  which  from 
its  more  powerful  affinities, 

a.  Either  combines  with  the  folvent,  and  precipitates  the 
folvend  ; 

b.  Or  forms  itfelf  an  infoluble  compound  with  fome  confti- 
tuent  of  the  folution. 

50.}.  The  two  firlt  means  of  precipitation  have  been  already 
noticed.  Indeed  they  are  rarely  canfidered  as  inftances  of  preci- 
pitation, as  the  effedl  is  gradual,  and  the  precipitated  matter  moll 
commonly  afl'umes  determinate  figures. 

505.  In  performing  it  in  the  lail  manner,  we  may  obferve  the 
following  rules : 

1.  The  folution  and  precipitant  mufc  poffefs  the  requifite  de- 
gree of  purity. 

1.  The  folution  ffiould  be  perfectly  faturated,  to  avoid  unne- 
ceffiary  expenditure  of  the  folvent  or  precipitant 

3.  The  one  is  to  be  added  flowly  and  gradually  to  the  other. 

4.  After  each  addition,  they  are  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  by 
agitation. 

5.  We  mud  allow  the  mixture  to  fettle,  after  we  think  that 
enough  of  the  precipitant  has  been  added,  and  try  a little 
of  the  clear  folution,  by  adding  to  it  fome  of  the  precipi- 
tant ; if  any  precipitation  takes  place,  we  have  not  added 
enough  of  the  precipitant.  This  is  neceffary,  not  only  to 
avoid  lofs,  but  in  many  inftances,  the  precipitant,  if  add- 
ed in  excels,  re-diflolves  or  combines  with  the  precipitate. 

506.  After  the  precipitation  is  completed,  the  precipitate  is  to 
be  leparated  from  the  fupernatant  fluid  by  fome  of  the  means  al- 
ready noticed. 

507 . When  the  precipitate  is  the  chief  obje£t  of  our  ptocefs,and 
when  it  is  not  foluble  in  water,  it  is  often  advifable  to  dilute,  to  a 
confiderable  degree,  both  the  folution  and  precipitant,  before  per- 
forming the  operation.  When  it  is  only  difficultly  foluble,  we  mull 
content  ourfelves  with  waffiing  the  precipitate,  after  it  is  leparated 
by  filtration.  In  fome  cafes  the  feparacion  of  the  precipitate  is 
much  affifted  by  a gentle  heat. 

508.  Crystallization  is  a fpecies  of  precipitation,  in  which  the 
particles  of  the  folvend,  on  feparating  from  the  folution,  aflume 
certain  determinate  forms. 

509.  The  conditions  necefiary  for  cryftallization  are, 
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1.  That  the  integrant  particles  have  a tendency  to  arrange 
themfelves  in  a determinate  manner,  when  aCted  on  by  the 
attraction  of  aggregation. 

2.  That  they  be  difaggregated,  at  lead  fo  far  as  to  poffefs 
fufficient  mobility  to  affume  their  peculiar  arrangement. 

3.  That  the  caufes  difaggregating  them  be  flowly  and  gra- 

dually removed. 

510.  Notwithftanding  the  immenfe  variety  in  the  forms  of 
cryftals,  M.  Hauy  has  rendered  it  probable,  that  there  are  only 
three  forms  of  the  integrant  particles : 

1.  The  parallelopiped. 

2.  The  triangular  prifm. 

3.  The  tetrahedron. 

51 1.  But  as  thefe  particles  may  unite  in  different  ways,  either 
by  their  faces  or  edges,  they  will  compofe  cryftals  of  various: 
forms. 

5x2.  The  primitive  forms  have  been  reduced  to  fix  : 

1.  The  parallelopiped. 

2.  The  regular  tetrahedron. 

3..  The  oClahedron  with  triangular  faces. 

4.  The  fix- Tided  prifm. 

5.  The  dodecahedron  terminated  by  rhombs. 

6.  The  dodecahedron  with  ifofceles  triangular  faces. 

513.  Almoft  all  fubftances,  on  cryftallizing,  retain  a portion  of 
water  combined  with  them,  which  is  effential  to  their  existence 
as  crvftals,  and  is  therefore  denominated  Water  of  cryftallization. 
Its  quantity  varies  very  much  in  different  cryftallized  fubftances. 

514.  The  means  by  which  the  particles  of  bodies  are  difag- 
gregated, fo  as  to  admit  of  cryftallization,  are  folution,  fufton, 
vaporization,  or  mechanical  divifion  and  fufpenfion  in  a fluid  me- 
dium. 

515.  The  means  by  which  the  difaggregating  caufes  are  re- 
moved, are,  evaporation,  reduction  of  temperature,  and  reft. 

5x6.  When  bodies  are  merely  fufpended  in  a ftate  of  extreme 
mechanical  divifion,  nothing  but  reft  is  neceffary  for  their  cryf- 
tallization. 

517.  When  they  are  difaggregated  by  fufion  or  vaporization, 
the  regularity  of  their  cryftals  depends  on  the  flownefs  with  which 
their  temperature  is  reduced  ; for  if  cooled  too  quickly,  their  par- 
ticles have  not  time  to  arrange  themfelves,  and  are  converted  at 
pnce  into  a confufed  or  unvaried  folid  mafs.  Thus  glafs,  which, 
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when  cooled  quickly,  is  fo  perfectly  uniform  in  its  appearance, 
when  cooled  flowly,  has  a cryltalline  texture.  But  in  order  to 
obtain  cryftals  by  means  of  fufion,  it  is  often  neceflary,  after  the 
fubltance  has  begun  to  cryftallize,  to  remove  the  part  which  re- 
mains fluid,  for  etherwife  it  would  fill  up  the  interitices  among 
the  cryftals  firft  formed,  and  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of 
one  folid  mafs.  Thus,  after  a cruft  has  formed  on  the  top  of 
melted  fulphur,  by  pouring  off  the  ftill  fluid  part,  we  obtain  re- 
gular cryftals. 

518.  The  means  by  which  bodies,  which  have  been  difaggre- 
gated  by  folution,  are  made  to  cryftallize  moft  regularly,  vary 
according  to  the  habitudes  of  the  bodies  with  their  folvents  and 
caloric. 

519.  Some  faline  fubftances  are  much  more  foluble  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water ; therefore,  a boiling  faturated  folution  of 
any  of  thefe  will  depofite,  on  cooling,  the  excefs  of  fait,  which 
it  is  unable  to  diflolve  when  cold.  Thefe  falts  commonly  con- 
tain much  water  of  cryftallization. 

520.  Other  falts  are  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  more  foluble  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water ; and  therefore  their  folutions  muft  be  eva- 
porated, either  by  heat,  or  fpontaneoufly.  Thefe  falts  commonly 
contain  little  water  of  cryftallization. 

521.  The  beauty  and  fize  of  the  cryftals  depend  upon  the  pur- 
ity of  the  folution,  its  quantity,  and  the  mode  of  conducing  the 
evaporation  and  cooling. 

522.  When  the  fait  is  not  more  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,  by  means  of  gentle  evaporation  a fucceflion  of  pellicles  are 
formed  on  the  top  of  the  folution,  which  either  are  removed,  or 
permitted  to  fink  to  the  bottom  by  their  own  weight ; and  the 
evaporation  is  continued  until  the  cryftallization  be  completed. 

523.  But  when  the  fait  is  capable  of  cryftahizing  on  cooling, 
the  evaporation  is  only  continued  until  a drop  of  the  folution, 
placed  upon  fome  cold  body,  (hews  a difpofition  to  cryftallize,  or 
at  fartheft  only  until  the  firft  appearance  of  a pellicle.  The  folu- 
tion is  then  covered  up,  and  fet  afide  to  copl,  and  the  more  flowly 
it  cools,  the  more  regular  are  the  cryftals.  The  mother- water, 
or  folution  which  remains  after  the  cryftals  are  formed,  may  be 
repeatedly  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of  fur- 
niihing  any  more  fait. 

524.  When  very  large  and  beautiful  cryftals  are  wanted,  they 
may  be  obtained  by  laying  well-formed  cryftals  in  a faturated  fo- 
lution of  the  fame  fait,  and  turning  them  every  day.  In  this  way 
their  fize  may  be  confiderably  increafed,  though  not  without  li- 
mitation, for  after  a certain  time  they  grow  fmailer  inftead  of 
larger. 
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525*  Cryftallization  is  employed, 

1.  To  obtain  cryftailizable  fubftances  in  a Rate  of  purity. 

2.  To  ieparate  them  from  each  other,  by  taking  advantage 

of  their  different  fol utility  at  different  temperatures. 

OXYGENIZEMENT. 

526.  Ihe  combination  of  oxygen  is  the  objett  of  many  che- 
mical and  pharmaceutical  proceffes. 

527.  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  combination,  the  oxygen- 
izement  may  take  place  either 

a.  Without  the  production  of  heat  and  light,  to  exprefs 

which  there  is  no  other  than  the  generic  term  oxy- 
genizement ; or 

b.  With  the  production  of  heat  and  light,  combiflion. 

1.  In  fubftances  which  remain  fixed  at  the  tempera- 
ture neceffary  for  their  combuftion,  there  is  no  other 
more  fpecific  term. 

2.  In  fubftances  which  exift  as  gafes,  or  are  previoufly 
reduced  to  the  ftate  of  vapour  by  the  temperature 
neceffary,  it  is  termed  inflammation  ; and  if  it  pro- 
ceed with  very  great  violence  and  rapidity,  defla- 
gration. 

528.  Combuftion  and  inflammation  have  been  already  de- 
fcribed. 

529.  Deflagration , from  its  violence,  muft  always  be  perform- 
ed with  caution.  The  common  mode  of  conducting  this  pro- 
cefs  is,  to  introduce  the  fubftances  to  be  deflagrated  together  in- 
to any  convenient  veffel,  commonly  an  iron  pot,  or  crucible, 
heated  to  rednefs.  But  to  obviate  any  inconvenience,  and  to  en- 
fure  the  fuccefs  of  the  procefs,  they  are  previoufly  made  perfectly 
dry,  reduced  to  powder,  and  thorougly  mixed  together,  and  they 
are  deflagrated  gradually,  for  example,  by  fpoonfuls  ; but  we  muft: 
take  care  always  to  examine  the  fpoon,  left  a fpark  fhould  ad- 
here to  it,  which  might  fet  fire  to  the  wdiole  mafs.  During  the 
procefs,  the  portion  introduced  fhould  be  frequently  ftirred. 

530.  The  oxygen  neceffary  for  the  proceffes  may  be  derived 
from  the  decompofition 

a.  Of  oxygen  gas,  or  atmofpheiic  air. 

b.  Of  oxides,  particularly  water. 

c.  Of  acids  and  their  combinations,  efpecially  the  oxygeniz- 

ed muriatic  and  nitric  acids. 
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53 r.  The  different  modes  of  oxygenizement  are  intended 
either 

a.  To  produce  heat  and  light. 

b.  To  obtain  an  oxygenized  product: 

1.  An  oxide,  when  the  procefs  may  be  termed 

Oxidizement. 

2.  An  acid,  Acidification . 

e.  To  remove  an  oxygemzable  fubftance. 

532.  Hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  are  never,  unlefs  for 
experiment,  oxygenized  as  fimple  fublfances. 

533.  Sulphur  is  converted  into  fulphuric  acid  by  burning  it  in 
leaden  chambers,  or  by  deflagrating  it  with  nitrate  of  potafs;  and 
phofphorus  is  acidified  by  inflammation  in  the  atmofphere. 

534.  Of  all  the  fimple  oxygenizable  fublfances,  the  metals  are 
molt  frequently  combined  with  oxygen ; and  as  in  confequence 
of  this  combination  they  lofe  their  metallic  appearance,  they 
were  formerly  faid  to  be  calcined  or  corroded. 

535.  Metals  differ  very  much  in  the  facility  with  which  they 
are  oxygenized  by  the  contact  of  oxygen  gas.  For  fome,  as  iron 
and  manganefe,  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is 
iufficient  •,  others,  as  gold  and  platinum,  fcarcely  undergo  any 
change  in  the  molt  violent  heat.  The  operation  is  performed  by 
heating  them  to  the  requifite  temperature,  and  expofing  them  to 
the  adtion  of  the  air ; and  on  the  fufible  metals  it  is  promoted  by 
ftirring  them  when  melted. 

536.  Metals  alfo  differ  in  the  mode  of  their  adfion  upon  wa« 
ter.  They  are  either  capable  of  decompofing  water, 

cl.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  as  iron,  zinc,  manganefe,  &c. 

b.  At  elevated  temperatures,  as  antimony  and  tin  ; or, 

c.  When  added  upon  at  the  fame  time  by  an  acid  or  an  al- 

kali, as  copper,  lead,  bifmuth  ; or,  laltly, 

d.  They  are  incapable  of  decompofing  it,  as  gold,  filver, 

mercury,  platinum. 

537.  The  oxygenizement  of  metals  by  water  is  promoted  by 
the  atfion  of  air.  Iron,  for  example,  is  more  quickly  ruffed  by 
being  merely  moiftened  with  water,  than  when  totally  immerfed 
in  water. 

53 3 • ^ut  t^e  acids  are  the  moff  powerful  agents  in  oxygeniz- 
ing metals.  They  do  it  in  two  ways,  either 

1.  By  enabling  them  to  decompofe  water. 

2.  By  being  decompofed  themfelves. 
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539.  Sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  by  very  few  metals,  uniefs 
affifted  by  co>  fiderable  increafe  of  temperature;  but  it  power- 
fully promotes  the  decompcfition  of  water 

540.  Nitric  acid  is  decompofed  by  many  of  them  with  very 
great  violence,  proceeding  in  fome  inltances  even  to  inflamma- 
tion. It  alfo  oxygenizes  them  to  the  higheft  degree  of  which 
they  are  fufceptible.  It  Seldom  produces  the  decomposition  of 
water. 

541.  Muriatic  acid  is  never  decompofed,  and  only  ads  on 
thofe  metals  capable  of  decompofmg  water. 

542.  Oxygenized  muriatic  acid  refembles  the  nitric,  both  in 
the  violence  of  its  action,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it  carries 
the  oxygenizement  of  the  metals. 

543.  The  metaisare  fufceptible  of  different  degrees  of  oxygen- 
izement, fome  of  them  even  of  acidification,  and,  in  general,  they 
are  more  oxygenized  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  proctfs. 
When  proceeding  too  {lowly,  it  may  be  accelerated  by  heat; 
when  too  violent,  it  muft  be  checked  by  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture, as  by  plunging  the  veffel  in  which  the  operation  is  perform- 
ing into  cold  water. 

544.  When  the  degree  of  oxygenizement  is  not  very  great, 
the  oxide  formed  generally  enters  into  combination  with  the  acid 
employed,  and  forms  a metalic  fait ; but  when  carried  to  its 
higheft  degree,  the  oxide  is  often  infoluble. 

Disoxygenizement  of  Metallic  Oxides  and  Acids. 

545.  This  procefs  was  formerly  termed  reduflioriy  from  its  re-: 
ftoring  them  to  their  metallic  fplendour,  and  is  performed  by 
caufing  fome  body  to  a£l  upon  them,  which  has  a greater  affinity 
for  oxygen  than  they  have.  The  different  metals  themfelves  vary 
very  much  in  the  degree  of  this  affinity,  fo  that  they  are  reduced 
with  very  different  degrees  of  facility.  Gold,  filver,  platinum, 
and  mercury,  are  reduced  by  merely  expofing  them  to  a fuffi-: 
cienr  degree  of  heat  in  clofe  veffels.  The  oxygen  at  this  temper- 
ature has  a greater  affinity  for  caloric  than  for  the  metals,  and  is 
therefore  driven  off  in  the  form  of  very  pure  oxygen  gas. 

546.  The  other  metallic  oxides  which  refill  the  Ample  a£lior 
of  heat,  may  be  reduced  by  melting  them  in  contact  with  char- 
coal, or  fubflances  which  may  be  charred,  fuch  as  oil,  fat,  rofin 
pitch,  &c.  Bcfides  the  charcoal , different  faline  fluxes  are  alfo 
added  to  facilitate  the  fufion  of  the  oxide. 

547.  The  oxide  to  be  reduced  is  m xed  with  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  any  of  thefe  fubflances,  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a cru^ 
cible,  which  is  afterwards  filled  up  with  charcoal  powder,  topre- 
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vent  entirely  the  accefs  of  the  air,  and  expofed  for  a length  of 
time  to  a fufficiently  high  temperature,  when  a button  of  the  me- 
tal will  commonly  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  Upon 
the  volatile  metals,  fuch  as  arfenic  and  zinc,  this  operation  mult 
be  performed  in  a diftilling  or  fubliming  apparatus.  Some  me- 
tallic oxides,  fuch  as  thofe  of  platinum,  columbium,  &c.  cannot 
be  reduced,  from  our  being  unable  to  produce  a degree  of  heat 
fufficient  to  melt  them. 

548.  Metals  may  be  alfo  obtained  from  the  metallic  falts,  by 
inferting  in  a folution  of  thefe  a plate  of  another  metal,  poffeff- 
ing  a ftronger  affinity  for  oxygen  and  for  the  acid.  Thus  copper 
is  precipitated  by  iron,  and  arfenic  by  zinc.  We  mult  only  take 
care  that  the  two  metals  have  no  remarkable  affinity  for  each 
other,  as  in  that  cafe  an  alloy  is  commonly  produced.  For  ex- 
ample, when  mercury  is  placed  in  a folution  of  lilver,  a cryllal- 
lized  amalgam  of  lilver  is  obtained,  formerly  called  the  Arbor 
Dianae. 

549.  The  compound  oxides  may  be  further  oxygenized,  by 
treating  them  with  nitric  acid.  In  this  way  various  oxides  and 
acids  are  formed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oxide  operated 
on,  the  quantity  of  the  acid,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
procefs. 

550.  They  alfo  undergo  changes  by  gradually  combining  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere.  In  fome  cafes,  this  combination 
is  attended  with  remarkable  phenomena,  which  have  been  claffed 
under  the  term  fermentation . 

551.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  fermentation,  which  have 
been  named  from  the  products  they  afford. 

1.  The  faccharine,  which  produces  fugar. 

2.  The  vinous,  which  produces  wine,  beer,  and  fimilar  fluids. 

3.  The  panary,  which  produces  bread. 

4.  The  acetous,  which  produces  vinegar. 

5.  The  putrefactive,  which  produces  ammonia. 

552.  The  fame  fubftances  are  fometimes  capable  of  undergo- 
ing the  firft,  fecond,  fourth,  and  fifth ; or  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  fucceffively,  but  never  in  a retrograde  order. 

553.  The  conditions  neceffary  for  all  of  them  are, 

1 . The  prefence  of  a fufficient  quantity  of  fermentable 

matter. 

2.  The  prefence  of  a certain  proportion  of  water. 

3.  The  contaCt  of  atmofpheric  air;  and, 

4.  A certain  temperature. 

5 J4*  The  faccharine  fermentation. — The  feeds  of  barley,  when 
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moiflened  with  a certain  quantity  of  water,  and  expofed  to  the 
contact  of  the  atmofpheric  air,  at  a temperature  of  not  lefs  thait 
50°,  fwell,  and  fhew  marks  of  incipient  vegetation,  by  pufhing 
forth  the  radicle.  If  at  this  period  the  fermentation  be  cheeked, 
by  expofing  them  to  a confiderable  degree  of  heat,  and  drying 
them  thoroughly,  the  infipid  amylaceous  matter,  of  which  the 
feeds  principally  confided,  will  be  found  to  be  changed  in  part 
into  a fweet  faccharine  fubdance.  The  oxygen  of  the  air,  in 
contact  with  the  feeds,  is  at  the  fame  time  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  by  combining  with  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  feeds* 
and  there  is  a confiderable  increafe  of  temperature  in  the  ferment- 
ing mafs,  even  to  fuch  a degree  as  fometimes  to  fet  it  on  fire. 
Similar  phenomena  occur  in  the  maturation  of  fruits,  in  the  cook- 
ery of  feme  roots  and  fruits,  and  during  the  heating  of  hay,  when 
put  up  too  wet. 

555.  The  vinous  fermentation. — The  conditions  neceflary  for 
the  vinous  fermentation,  are  the  prefence  of  proper  proportion--  of 
fugar,  acid,  extradf,  and  water,  and  a temperature  of  about  70 o. 
When  thefe  circumdances  exid,  an  intedine  motion  commences 
in  the  fluid;  it  becomes  thick  and  muddy,  its  temperature  in- 
creafes,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved.  After  a time  the  fer- 
mentation ceafes,  the  feces  rife  to  the  top,  or  fubfide  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  liquor  becomes  clear,  it  has  lod  its  faccharine  tade  and 
aflumed  a new  one,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is  diminifhed.  If  the 
fermentation  has  been  complete,  the  fugar  is  entirely  decompof- 
ed,  and  the  fermented  liquor  confids  of  a large  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, of  alcohol,  of  malic  acid,  of  extratd,  of  dfential  oil,  and  co- 

^ louring  matter.  The  fubdances  mod  commonlv  fubjedfed  to 
this  fermentation  are  mud,  which  is  the  exprefled  juice  of  the 
grape.,  and  which  produces  the  bed  wines*  the  juice  of  the  cur- 
rant and  goofeberry,  which,  with  the  addition  of  fugar,  form  our 
home-made  wines;  the  juices  of  the  apple  and  pear,  which  give 
cyder  and  perry;  and  an  infufionof  malt,  which,  when  fermented 
with  yead,  forms  beer.  The  brilknefs  and  fparkling  of  feme  of 
thefe  liquors  depends  on  their  being  put  into  dole  vefiels  before 
the  fermentation  is  completed^  by  which  means  a portion  of  car- 
bonic dcid  gas  is  retained. 

556.  Tihe  acetous  fermentation. — All  vinous  liquors  are  fufeep- 
tible  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  provided  they  be  expofed  to 
the  adion  of  tilt  atmofphere,  in  a temperature  not  lefs  than  70°. 
An  intedine  motion  and  hilling  noife  fenfibly  take  place  in  the 
fluid,  it  becomes  turbid,  with  filaments  floating  in  it,  and  its  tem- 
perature increafes,  it  exhales  a pungent  acid  fmell,  without  any 
difengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Gradually  thefe  phenomena 
ceaic ; the  temperature  decreafes,  the  motion  fubftdes,  and  the  li- 
quor becomes  clear,  having  depoficed  a fediment  and  red  glairy 
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natter,  which  adheres  to  the  Tides  of  the  veflel.  Daring  this  pro- 
ofs, the  alcohol  and  malic  acid  difappear  entirely,  oxygen  is  ab- 
orbed,  and  acetous  acid  formed. 

557-  The  panary  and  colouring  fermentation—  is  lefs  underftood 
han  thofe  already  defcribed.  A pafte  of  wheat  flour  and  water, 
:xpofed  at  a temperature  of  65°,  fwells,  emits  a fmall  quantity  of 
[as,  and  acquires  new  properties.  The  gluten  difappcars,  and  it 
cquires  a four  difagreeable  tafte.  If  a jult  proportion  of  this 
ermented  p fte  or  leaven,  or  what  is  Hill  better,  if  fome  barm  be 
armed  into  a pafte  with  wheat-flower  and  water,  the  fame  fer- 
aentation  is  excited,  without  the  difagreeable  tafte  being  pro- 
uced  ; the  gas  evolved  is  prevented  from  efcaping  by  the  vifcid- 
y of  the  pafte,  which  therefore  fwells,  and  if  baked,  forms  light 
pongy  bread.  ° 

558.  The  putrefactive  fermentation. — Although  vegetable  fub- 
:ances,  when  they  are  deftroyed  by  fpontaneous  decompofition, 
re  faid  to  putrify,  we  lhall  confider  this  fermentation  as  belong- 
ig  exclufively  to  animal  fubftances,  or  thofe  which  contain  nitro- 
en  as  an  elementary  principle.  The  eflential  conditions  of  pu- 
■efadion  are  humidity,  and  a temperature  between  450  and  ixo°. 
he  prefence  of  air,  the  diminution  of  preflure,  and  the  addition 
f ferments,  are  not  eflential,  but  accelerate  its  progrefs.  The 
nell  is  at  firft  infipid  and  difagreeable,  but  afterwards  infupport- 
bly  fetld>  although  the  fetor,  for  a time,  is  fomewhat  diminifh- 
d by  the  mixture  of  an  ammoniacal  odour.  Liquids  become 
irbid  and  flocculent.  Soft  fubftances  melt  down  into  a gelatin- 
us  mafs,  in  which  there  is  a kind  of  gentle  motion  and  fwelling 
P,  from  the  flow  and  fcanty  formation  of  elaftic  fluids.  Solids 
efides  the  general  foftening,  exude  a ferofity  of  various  colours! 
nd  by  degrees  the  whole  mafs  dilfolves,  the  fwelling  ceafes  the 
latter  fettles,  and  its  colour  deepens ; at  laft  its  odour  becomes 
imewhat  aromatic,  its  elements  are  finally  diflipated,  and  there 
:mains  only  a kind  of  fat,  vifeid,  and  ftill  fetid  mould.  The 
roducts  of  putrefadfion  are  carburetted,  fulphuretted,  andphof- 
huretted  hydrogen  gafes,  water,  ammonia,  azote,  and  carbonic 
-m.  Thefe  are  all  diflipated  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapour. 

‘ hen  ln  contadf  with  air,  oxygen  is  abforbed.  Acetic  acid,  a 
tty  matter,  a foap  compofed  of  this  fat  and  ammonia,  and  often 
ie  nitric  acid,  fixed  by  a falifiable  bafe,  are  alfo  produced  5 and 
ie  u tunate  remains,  befides  falls,  compofed  of  acid  and  earths, 
)ntain  lor  a long  time  a portion  of  fat  charry  matter. 
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TABLES  OF  SIMPLE  AFFINITY. 


OXYGEN. 


Carbon, 

Charcoal, 

Manganese, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Tin, 


Antimony, 

Hydrogen, 

Phosphorus, 

Sulphur, 

Arsenic, 

Nitrogen, 

Nickel, 

Cobalt, 

Copper, 

Bismuth, 

Caloric  ? 
Mercury, 

Silver, 

Arsenious  acid. 
Nitric  oxide, 
Geld, 

Platinum, 
Carbonic  oxide, 
Muriatic  acid, 
White  oxide  of 


OXYGEN,  a. 


Titanium, 

Manganese, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Tin, 

Uranium, 

Molybdenum, 

Tungsten, 

Cobalt, 

Antimony, 

Nickel, 

Arsenic, 

Chromunt, 

Bismuth, 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Tellurium, 

Platinum, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold. 


CARBON. 


manganese, 
White  oxide  of 


lead. 


Oxygen, 

Iron, 

Hydrogen. 


NITROGEN. 


Oxygen, 

Sulphur? 

Phosphorus, 

Hydrogen. 


HYDROGEN. 


Oxygen, 

Sulphur, 

Carbon, 

Phosphorus, 

Nitrogen. 


Arsenic, 

Molybdenum. 


POTASS,  SOD  At 


AND 

AMMONIA. 


SULPHUR. 

PHOSPHORUS? 


Potass, 

Soda, 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Tin, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Bismuth, 

Antimony, 

Mercury, 


Acids-  Sulphuric.: 

— Nitric, 

— Muriatic, 

— Phosphoric,, 

— Fluoric, 

— Oxalic, 

— Tartaric, 

— Arsenic, 

— Succinic, 

— Citric, 

— Lactic, 

— Benzoic, 

— Sulphurous* 

— Acetic, 

— Mucic, 

— Boracic, 

— Nitrous, 

— Carbonic, 

— Prussic, 

Oil, 

Water, 

Sulphur. 


a.  Vauquelin’s  Table  of  the  affinity  of  the  metals  for  oxygen,  according  to  tf 
difficulty  with  which  their  oxides  arc  decomposed  by  heat. 
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tables  of  simple  affinity  continued. 


BARYTA. 

Acuh.  Sulphuric, 

— Oxalic, 

- Succinic, 

— Fluoric, 

- Phofphoric, 

— Mucic, 
Nitric, 

' Muriatic, 
Suberic, 
Citric, 
Tartaric, 

— Arfenic, 

— La  tic, 

— Benzoic, 

— Acetic, 

— Boracic, 

— Sulphurous, 

— Nitrous,. 

— Carbonic, 

— Prullic,. , . , . ' 
Sulphur,  jYj 
Phofphorus, 
Water, 

Fi.ved  oil. 


Acids.  Succijic, 
- Acetic, 

— Arfenic, 

— Boracic, 

— Carbonic, 
Water. 


LIME. 


STRONTIA. 

Adds.  Sulphuric, 

— Phofphoric, 
Oxalic, 

— Tartaric, 

— Fluoric, 

— Nitric, 

\ — Muriatic, 


Adds.  Oxalic, 

— Sulphuric, 

— Tartaric, 

— Succinic, 

— Phofphoric, 

— Mucic, 

,T.  ,anui.r 

— Nitric,  . 

— Muriatic, 

-1—  Suberic, 

— Fluoric, 

— Arfenic, 

— ' Laftic, 

— Citric, 

— Malic, 

— Benzoic, 

— Acetic, 

— Boracic, 

— Sulphurous, 

— Nitrous, 

— Carbonic, 

— Pruflic, 
Sulphur, 
Phofphorus, 
Water, 

Fixed  oil. 


MAGNESIA. 

Adds.  Oxalic, 

— Phofphoric, 

— Sulphuric, 

— Fluoric, 

— rfenic, 

— Mucic, 

— Succinic, 

— Nitric, 

— Muriatic, 

— Tartaric, 

— Citric, 

— Malic ,? 

— La.vtic, 

— Benzoic, 

— Acetic, 

— Boracic, 

— Sulphurous, 

— Nitrous, 

— Carbonic, 

— Prufiic, 
Sulphur. 


Adds Phot,  uoric 

— La&ic, 

— Benzoic, 

— Acetic, 

— Boracic, 

— Sulphurous, 

— Nitrous,  ' 

— Carbonic, 

— Prufiic. 


SILICA. 


Fluoric  acid, 
Potafs. 


ALUMINA. 

Adds.  Sulphuric, 

- Nitric, 

- Muriatic, 

- Oxalic,  “ 

- Arfenic, 

- Fluoric, 

- Tartaric, 

- Succinic, 

- Mucic, 

- Citric, 


OXIDE  OF 
PLATINUM. 
OXIDE  OF 
GOLD.  a. 

Gallic  acid, 

Muriatic, 

Nitric, 

Sulphuric, 

Arfenic, 

Fluoric, 

Tartaric, 

Phofphoric, 

Oxalic, 

Citric, 

Acetic, 

Succinic, 

Prufiic, 

Carbonic, 

Ammonia. 


bydrogeTafS  amnionil?  and  carb°nic’  and  adJino  Ailphurettcd 
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TABLES  OF  SIMPLE  AFFINITY  CONTINUED. 


OXIDE 
OF  SILVER. 

Gallic  acid, 

Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

Sulphuric, 

Mucic, 

Phofphoric, 

Sulphurous, 

Nitric, 

Arfenie, 

Fluoric, 

Tartaric, 

Citric, 

Laftic, 

Succinic, 

Acetic, 

Pruffic, 

Carbonic, 

Ammonia. 


Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Carbonic. 

Phofphoric, 

Succinic, 

Fluoric, 

Citric, 

Muriatic, 

Nitric, 

Phofphoric, 

Arfenic, 

.Lactic, 

Fluoric, 

OXIDE 

Acetic, 

Succinic, 

OF  LEAD. 

Boracic, 

Citric, 

Pruffic, 

Lariic, 

Gallic, 

Carbonic, 

Acetic, 

Sulphuric, 

Fixed  alkalies. 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Mucic, 

Ammonia, 

Oxalic, 

Arfenic, 

Fixed  oils. 

Carbonic. 

Tartaric, 
phofphoric, 
^Muriatic, 
Sulphurous, 
Suberic, 
Nitric, 
Fluoric, 
Citric, 
Malic, 
Succinic, 


X-adiic, 

Phofphoric, 

Acetic, 

Fluoric, 

OXIDE 

Benzoic, 

Succinic, 

' MERCU  JRV.' 

Boracic, 

Ctric, 

Pruffic, 

Acetic, 

Gallic  acid, 

Carbonic, 

Pruffic, 

Muriatic, 

Fixed  oils. 

Fixed  alkalies, 

Oxalic, 

Ammonia. 

Ammonia, 

Succinic, 

Fixed  oils. 

Arfenic, 

Water. 

Phofphoric, 

OXIDE 

Sulphuric, 

OF  COPPER. 

Mucic, 

OXIDE 

Tartaric, 

Gallic, 

OF  IRON. 

• itric, 

Oxalic, 

Malic, 

Tartaric, 

Gallic, 

Sulphurous, 

Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

Nitric, 

Sulphuric, 

Tartaric, 

Fluoric, 

Mucic, 

Camphoric, 

Acetic, 

Nitric, 

Sulphuric, 

Benzoic, 

Arfenic, 

Mucic, 

OXIDE 

OF  ARSENIC. 

Gallic, 

Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

Sulphiiric, 

XT  *4.  * ji'» 

Nitjcc, 
Tawaric, 


OXIDE 
OF  TIN.  a. 


OXIDE  OF  ZINC. 


Gallic, 

Muriatic, 

Sulphuric, 

Oxalic, 

Tartaric, 


Nitric, 

Succinic, 

Fluoric, 

Mucic, 

Citric, 

Ta&ic, 

Acetic, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Ammonia, 


a.  Bergmann  places  the  tartaric  before  the  mupiatic. 
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Nitric, 

Tartaric, 

Phofphoric, 

Citric, 

Succinic, 

Fluoric, 

Arfenic, 

Laftic, 

Acetic, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Carbonic, 

Fixed  alkalies, 

Ammonia. 


OXIDE 
OF  ANTIMONY 

Gallic, 

Muriatic, 

Benzoic, 

Oxalic, 

Sulphuric, 

Nitric, 

Tartaric, 

Mucic, 

Phofphoric, 

Citric, 

Succinic, 

FJuojic, 

Arfenic, 

Laftic, 

Acetic, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Fixed  alkalies. 
Ammonia, 


SULPHURIC 

F.iOsphoric 

acid 

ACID. 

p - ussic.  a. 

Carbonic,  c. 

Baryta, 

'Baryta, 

Strontia, 

Strontia, 

Potafs, 

Lime, 

Soda, 

potafs. 

Lime, 

Soda, 

Magnefia, 

Ammonia, 

Ammonia, 

Magnefia, 

Glucina, 

Glucina, 

1 Gadolina, 

Alumina, 

' Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

■Zirconia, 

Metallic  oxides, 

Metallic  oxides. 

Silica, 

SULPHUROUS 

PHOSPHOROUS 

ACID. 

ACID. 

SUCCINIC,  i. 

Lime, 

Baryta, 

Baryta, 

Strontia, 

Fome, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Strontia, 

Magnefia, 

Ammonia, 

Glucina, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 

Glucina, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Metallic  oxides 

NITRIC  ACID. 
MURIATIC  — d. 

Metallic  oxides. 

j 

Baryta, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Strontia, 

Lime, 

Magnefia, 

Ammonia 

Glucina, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Metallic  oxides. 


fluoric  acid 
boracic  — e . 

ARSENIC  —f. 
TUNGSTIC 

Lime, 

Baryta, 

Strontia, 

Magnefia, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 

Glucina, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Silica. 


acetic  acid. 

LACTIC 

SUBERIC — g. 

Baryta, 

Potato, 

Soda, 

Strontia, 


With  the  omiffion  of  al!  after  ammonia. 
h.  Ammoi'ia  Ihould  come  before  magnefia,  and  ftrontia,  glucina,  and  zirconia 
Ihould  be  omitied. 

c.  Magnelu  ihould  ftand  above  ammonia,  and  alumina  and  filica  ihould  be 
omitted. 

d.  Ammonia  ibould  ftand  above  magnefia. 

e.  Silica  Ibould  be  omitted,  and  inftead  of  it  water  and  alcohol  be  inferted. 

f.  Except  filica. 

S'  With  the  ©million  of  ftrontia,  metallic  oxides,  glucina  and  zirconia.  j 

G z 
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TABLES  OF  SIMPLE  AFFINITY  CONTINUED. 


Lime, 

SULPHURETTED. 

Ammonia, 

Magnefia. 

BENZOIC  ACID. 

FIXED  OIL. 

hydroqen. 

Metallic  oxides, 

White  oxide  of.Lime, 

Baryta, 

Glucina, 

arfenic. 

Baryta, 

Potafs, 

Alumina,  ! 

Potafs, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Zirconia. 

Soda, 

Soda, 

Lime, 

Ammonia, 

Magnefia, 

Ammonia,  , 

• ▼ t ' • : i j 

Baryta, 

Oxide  • of  Mer- 

Magnefia, 

0 vALIC  ACID. 

Lime, 

cury,  • 

Zirconia.- 

TARTAP.1C 

Magnefia, 

Other  metallic 

CITRIC 

Alumina. 

oxides,  : - 

Lime, 

.r'A\  1 

Alumina. 

■ T o 

Baryta, 

CAMPHORIC  - 

Strontia, 

ACID. 

ALCOHOL. 

Magnefia, 

. J v G . 

Water, 

; ? * 

Potafs, 

Lime, 

Soda,  . , / 

Potafs, 

Ether, 

xVmmonia,  ■ 

Soda, 

Volatile  oil. 

Alumina, 

Baryta, 

Alkaline  Sul- 

Metallic  oxides, 

Ammonia, 

phurets. 

Water, 

Alumina, 

Alcohol.  . 

Magnefia.  , 

a Zirconia  after  alumina. 
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Cases  of  Mutual  Decomposition. 


Sulphate  of  Potafs, 

Soda, 

i<>  ■(  > o Ammonia, 

„ . . j,,  . Magnefia, 
Super-fulpliate  of  Alumina, 
Nitrate  of  Potafs, 

Ammonia, 
Muriate  of  Baryta, 

Soda, 

Lime, 
Ammonia, 
Phofphate,  of  Soda, 
Sub-borate  of  Soda, 

Nitrate  of  Silver, 

Acetate  of  Lead, 

Sulphate  of  Mercury, 

Soap  of  Potafs, 

Soap  of  Soda, 


Muriate  of  Baryta. 

Nitrate  of  Potafs. 

Muriate  of  Soda. 
Carbonate  of  Potafs. 
Muriate  of  Lime. 

Baryta. 
Phofphate  of  Soda. 

All  the  Sulphates  and  Ni- 
trates. 

Carbonate  of  Potafs. 
Sub-borate  of  Soda. 
Carbonate  of  Potafs. 
Muriate  of  Ammonia. 
Carbonate  of  Potafs. 
Muriate  of  Soda. 

Citrate  of  Potafs. 

Muriate  of  Soda. 

Muriate  of  Soda. 

Sulphate  of  Lime. 


i.  From  Simple  Affinity.  (20.  a.) 
■,  with 


2.  From  Compound  Affinity.  (20.  bi) 
Sulphate  of  Baryta,  with 

Sulphate  of  Baryta,  — 

Potafs,  • . — 

Soda,  — 

Muriate  of  Baryta,  


.37 


Muriate  of  Lime, 
Phofphate  of  Soda, 
Acetate  of  Lead, 
Acetate  of  Lead, 


Carbonate  of  Potafs. 

Soda. 

Muriate  of  Lime. 
Muriate  of  Lime. 
Phofphate  of  Soda. 

Sub- borate  of  Soda. 
Carbonate  of  Potafs. 

Soda. 
Ammonia. 
Carbonafe  of  Ammonia. 
Lime. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc. 
Nitrate  of  Mercury. 


Cases  of  Disposing  Affinity.  (20.  c.) 


The  formation  of  water  by  the  adlion  of  the  fulphuric  acid  on 
the  compound  oxides. 

the  oxidation  of  metals  by  water,  in  confequence  of  the  pre- 
fence of  an  acid.  ' 
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Thermometers. 

Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  univerfally  ufed  in  this  kingdom. 
In  it  the  range  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water 
is  divided  into  180  degrees}  and  as  the  greareft  poflible  degree  of 
cold  was  fuppofed  to  be  that  produced  bv  mixing  fnow  and  mu- 
riate of  foda,  it  was  made  the  zero,  and  the  freezing  point  be- 
came 3 2°,  and  the  boiling  pint  2l2tt. 

The  centrigrade  thermometer  of  Revolutionized  France,  places 
the  zero  at  the  freezing  point,  and  divides  the  range  between  it 
and  the  boiling  point  into  ioo°.  This  has  long  been  ufed  in 
Sweden  under  the  title  of  Celfius’s  thermometer. 

Reaumur's  thermometer,  which  was  formerly  ufed  in  France, 
divides  the  fp  >.ce  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  of  water  into 
8o°,  and  places  the  zero  at  the  freezing  point. 

Wedgewood’s  pyrometer  is  only  intended  to  meafure  very  high 
temperatures.  Its  zero  correfponds  with  1077®  of  Fahrenheit's, 
and  each  degree  of  Wedgewood  is  equal  to  130  of  Fahrenheit. 


Therefore  i8o°  F.  = joo°  C.=8o°  R.— X*W. 

*3 

Or  to  reduce  centrigrade  degrees  to  thofe  of  Fahrenheit,  mul- 
tiply by  9 and  divide  by  5,  and  to  the  quotient  add  32,  that  is, 

|^+3'=f- 

To  reduce  Reamur’s  to  Fahrenheit’s,  we  have  the  following 
formula,  ?R+32=F. 

To  reduce  Wedge  wood's  degrees  to  thofe  of  Fahrenheit,  wt 
have  130  W + io77=F. 


Or  inverfely, 

S F— 160 


4 F — xaS 


=R. 


F.—1077 

130' 


=W. 
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Table  of  the  Degrees  of  different  Thermometers , omitting  Fractions^ 
at  -which fome  remarkable  Chemical  Phenomena  occur. 


REAU.  j 

FAHR. 

CENT. 

—54 

—90 

—68 

—44 

—66 

—55 

—36 

—5° 

—44 

—35 

-46 

—43 

—34 

—45 

— 4* 

— 3 2 

-"39 

—39 

—3° 

— 3 6 

—37 

—28 

— 31 

—35 

— 24 

—23 

— 20 
«/ 

—23 

— 22 

—30 

— 20 

— 14 

—25 

— 19 

— 1 1 

—24 

—n 

— 7 

— M 

—i4 

0 

— 18 

— 7 

16 

— 9 

— 5 

20 

— 6 

— 4 

23 

— 5 

— 3 

25 

— 4 

— 2 

28 

— 2.5 

i 

3° 

— 1.25 

0 

32 

0 

2 

36 

2-5 

4 

40 

5 

5 

43 

6 

6 

45 

10 

55 

12 

r 2 

59 

15 

Cold  produced  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Nitric  acid  freezes,  Fourcroy. 

Cold  obferved  at  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Mr. 
M'Nab. 

Ether  freezes. 

Ammonia  exifts  in  a liquid  form. 

Mercury  freezes. 

Sulphuric  acid  freezes,  (Thomfon). 

Sulphurous  acid  liquid,  (Monge). 

Cold  obferved  at  Glafgow  on  the  fur- 
face  of  fnow,  1780. 

Acetous  acid  freezes. 

Cold  obferved  at  Glafgow,  1780. 

Two  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  water 
freeze. 

Brandy  freezes. 

Cold  produced  by  mixing  equal  parts 
of  fnow  and  muriate  of  foda. 

Oil  of  turpentine  freezes,  Margueron. 
Did  not  freeze  at — 18,  Morelli. 

Strong  wines  freeze. 

Fluoric  acid  freezes,  (Prieflley).  Oils 
of  bergamot  and  cinnamon  freeze, 
(Marg.) 

Human  blood  freezes. 

Vinegar  freezes. 

Milk  freezes. 

Oxymuriatic  acid  melts,  (Thomfon.) 
Water  freezes. 

Olive  oil  freezes. 

Oxymuriatic  acid  boils,  (Thomfon.) — 
Equal  parts  of  phofphorus  and  ful- 
phur  melt,  (Pelletier). 

Phofphorus  burns  {lowly. 

Sulphuric  acid,  fpecific  gravity  1.78, 
freezes,  (Keir). 

to  66  putrid  fermentation,  (Fourcroy). 

Vinous  fermentation  begins,  (Fourc.) 
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Reau. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

*4 

64 

*7 

*5 

66 

18 

1 6 

68 

20 

!9 

75 

24 

20 

77 

25 

21 

80 

26 

22 

82 

28 

25 

88 

3‘ 

28 

96 

97 

35 

29 

98 

36 

3° 

99 

37 

32 

104 

40 

33 

r©7 

41 

34 

109 

42 

36 

1 12 

45 

40 

122 

5° 

42 

127 

53 

44 

130 

54 

48 

140 

60 

49 

142 

6z 

5° 

*45 

63 

55 

*55 

79 

59 

l65 

74 

6 1 

17  0 

77 

64 

176 

80 

90 

235 

1 16 

80 

212 

IOO 

83 

219 

104 

88 

230 

1 10 

89 

234 

1 1 1 

93 

242 

1 16 

9 6 

248 

120 

Oil  of  anife  freezes, 
to  !33>  F-  Animal  putrefatfiion,  to  70 
panary  fermentation. 

Camphor  evaporates,  (Fourcroy).  . 

Summer  heat  at  Edinburgh 

Vinous  'ermenration  rapid,  (Fourcroy). 

Acetous  ditto  begins. 

Phofphorus  burns  in  oxygen  gas.,  104, 
Gcettlin?. 

, , . o 

The  adipocere  of  mufcle  melts. 

Acetous  fermentation  ceafes,  (Fourc.) 

Phcfphorus  is  du&ile.  F. 
to  100,  animal  heat. 

Axunge  melts,  (Nicholfon). 

Ether  boils. 

Phofphorus  melts,  (Pelletier). 

Refill  of  bile  melts. 

Fcverifh  heat. 

Myrtle  wax  melts,  (Cadet). 

Spermaceti  melts,  (Boftock). 

Phofphorus  burns  vividly,  (Fourcroy). 

148,  (Tbomfon). 

Tallow  melts,  (Nicholfon). 

Ammonia  is  leparated  from  water. 
Ammonia  boils,  (Dalton). 

Bees  wax  melts,  (Irvine). 

Camphor  fublimes,  (Venturi).  Am- 
bergris melts,  (La  Grafige). 

Bleached  wax  melts,  (Nicholfon). 
Albumen  coagulates.  156,  (Black). 
Sulphur  evaporates,  (Kirwan). 

Alcohol  boils.  174,  (Black). 

Adipocere  of  biliary  calculi  melts, 
(Fourcroy). 

Water  and  volatile  oils  boil. 

Bifmuth  5 parts,  tin  3,  and  lead  2,  melt. 
Phofphorus  begins  to  diftil,  (Pelletier). 
Muriate  of  lime  boils,  (Dalton). 

Sulphur  Melts,  Hope.  (2120,  Four- 
croy). (185°,  Kirwan. 

Nitrous  acid  boils. 

Nitric  acid  boils. 


Thermometers, 


105 


kpp- 


Reau. 

IFahr. 

1 

Cent.  'Wed. 

1 12 

2«3 

140 

TO  / 

120 

3°3 

*5° 

*34 

334 

168 

182 

442 

227 

• • - - 

190 

*97 

226 

460 

476 

540 

238 

248 

282 

232 

235 

248 

554 

c6o 

59  0 

290 

294 

3 10 

252 

600 

3'5 

j 

258 

61 2 

325 

269 

635 

335 

279 

660 

35° 

297 

3IS 

34i 

700 

750 

800 

37i 

384 

427 

342 

345 

380 

448 

462  j 

564 

737 

145 1 

802 

809 

884 

IOCO 

1077 
1 300 
1 807 
2897 

428 

432 

475 

560 

577 

7°5 

986 

1814 

1 

!-7  + 
6 
14 

1678 

2024 

2082 

2130 

>3‘3  i 

3807 

4587 

47W 

4847 

5237 

2100 

253° 

2602 

2700 

2780 

21 

27 

28  1 

29  1 

32 

White  oxide  of  arfenic  fublimes. 
Allov  of  equal  parts  of  tin 
and  bifmuth  melts. 

Sulphur  burns  flowly,  and  cam- 
phor melts,  (Venturi). 

Alloys,  tin  3,  and  lead  2,  and 
tin  2,  bilmuth  r,  melt. 

Tin  melts,  Chrichton.  (413,  Ir- 
vine). , . 

Tin  1,  and  lead  4,  melt. 

Bilmuth  melts,  (Irvine). 

Arfenic  fublimes. 

Phofphorus  boils,  (Pelletier). 

Oil  of  turpentine  boils, 

Sulphuric  acid  boils,  (Dalton). 
546,  Black.  540,  Bergm. 

Linfeed  oil  boils.  Sulphur  fub- 
hmes,  (Davy).  570,  Thom- 
fon. 

Lead  melts,  Crichton.  (594,  Ir- 
vine). 585,  Secundat.  (1:40. 
Newton).  • 

Lowed;  ignition  of  iron  in  the 
dark. 

Mercury  boils,  (Dalton).  644, 
Secundat.  600,  Black. 


gas  burns.  1000, 


Thomfon 


ron  red  hot  in  a common  fire, 
led  heat  in  day  light, 
izotic  gas  burns, 
namel  colours  burnt, 
bamond  burns.  1,  Sir  G. 
M'Kenzie.  500,  Morveau. 
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Reau. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Wed. 

2880 

65  °7 

35^0 

40 

375° 

8480 

4680 

57 

445° 

10177 

5610 

70 

537° 

12257 

6770 

86 

5800 

I3297 

733° 

94 

6270 

*4337 

7850 

102 

6520 

M727 

8150 

105 

^925 

*5637 

8650 

1 12 

7025 

15897 

8770 

1 14 

7100 

16007 

8880 

1 2 1 

123 

•7466 

16807 

9320 

124 

765° 

1 73  27 

9600 

125 

7975 

17977 

9850 

130 

0250 

18627 

10320 

*35 

9I3I 

20577 

11414 

*5° 

S>325 

21097 

1 1680 

154 

9602 

21637 

12001 

158 

9708 

21877 

12136 

160 

10280 

23177 

1 2%  7 

170  + 

11 106 

25127 

13900 

185 

Delft  ware  fired. 

Working  heat  of  plate  glafs. 
Flint  glafs  furnace. 

Cream  coloured  (tone  ware  fited.: 
Worcefter  china  vitrified. 
Stoneware  fired. 

Chelfea  china  vitrified. 

Derby. 

Flint  glafs  furnace  greatefl:  heat. 
Bow  china  vitrified. 

Equal  parts  of  chalk  and  clay^ 
melt. 

Plate  glafs  furnace  ftrongelt  heat. 
Smith’s  forge. 

Cobalt  melts.  Call  iron  melts. 
Briftol  china  no  vitrification  at. 
Nickel  melts.  Heflian  crucible 
melted. 

Soft  iron  nails  melted  with  the 
crucible. 

Iron  melts. 

Manganefe  melts.  Air  furnace. 
Platinum,  tungften,  molybde- 
num, uranium,  and  titanium, 
melt. 

Greateft  heat  obferved. 


N.  B.  As  many  of  thefe  higher  numbers  were  calculated  from 
W edgewood’s,  by  the  Aiding  rule,  the  two  or  three  firfi:  figures 
only  can  be  depended  upon  as  corre£f.  They  will  be  found 
however  to  be  fufficiently  accurate  for  moll  purpofes. 


Thermometers. 


lOt 


Table  of  Freezing  Mixtures. 

DtrniNG  the  folution  of  many  faline  bodies,  a very  confiderabte 
duefion  of  temperature  takes  place.  We  {ball  extraft  from  Mr. 
ralker's  paper  a few  of  the  molt  convenient  mixtures  employed 
r this  purpofe. 


A mixture  cf\ 

[ reduces  the  tem- 
perature 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  5 parts>'J 

Nitrate  of  potafs,  5 / 

Water,  16  J 

► from  50°  to  lo°. 

Sulphate  of  foda,  8 ) 

Muriatic  arid  $ f 

> from  500  to  o°. 

Snow,  I ) 

Muriate  of  foda,  i J 

Snow,  2 ^ 

Muriate  of  foda,  1 J 

> from  32°  to  o°. 

> from  0°  to — jo- 

Snow,  x 

Muriate  of  loda,  5 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  and  ")  . 1 

Nitrate  of  potafs,  5 ^ J 

j»  from — 5 o°  to  1 8°. 

Snow,  12  'j 

Muriate  of  foda,  5 

N’tra'p  of  ammonia,  <; 

from-180  to-250. 

Snow,  1 

Di  uted  fulphuric  acid,  I 

j>  from  200  to — 6o°. 

Snow,  2 

Muriate  of  lime,  3 

Snow,  i- 

Muriate  of  lime,  3 

j>  from  320  to — 5 b0. 
j.  from-^400  to — -73°. 

Snow,  8 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid,  10 

j,  from' — 68°  to — 910. 

The  falts  ought  to  be  recently  cryftallized,  and  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  the  mixture  fhould  be  made  as  quickly  as 
poflible.  To  produce  a very  great  degree  of  cold,  the  materials 
muft  be  previoufly  cooled  down  by  means  of  other  mixtures. 
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Table  of  fome  Galvanic  Circles,  Compofed  of  two  Perfe£t 
Condu&ors,  and  one  ImpeffeCt  Conductor,  (Davy). 


tr> 

<L» 

CJ 

C 

cz 

3 

a 

V 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

4 

cm 

<L> 

(J 

r-' 

ci 

e: 

JQ. 

3 

<u 

with  gold,  charcoal, 
fiiver,  copper, 
tin,  iron,  mer- 
cury. 

gold,  charcoal, 

fiiver,  copper, 
tin. 

■ ’ s 

CO 

-c 

« i 

to 

Solutions  of  nitric 
acid  in  water,  of 
muriatic  acid,  ful- 
) phuric  acid,  &.c. 
Water,  holding  in 
folution  oxygen,  at-. 
\ mofpheric  air. 

Solution  of  nitrates 
of  fiiver,  and  mer- 
cury. -i 

X J 
C3 

*s 

<V 

tL 

Tin, 

Lead, 

3 

.N 

<U 

Uj 

gold,  fiiver, 

charcoal, 
gold,  iilver. 

•§ 

X 

O 

<D 

V- 

. o 

Copper, 

>-> 

* 

o 

<u 

l o 

gold,  fiiver. 

* 

o 

2 

Silver, 

gol'd. 

. 

1 

NrtfiCacid,acetous 

acid. 

Nitric  acid. 

Table  of  fome  Galvanic  Circles,  Compofed  of  two  ImperfeCt 
Conductors,  and  one  PerfeCt  Conductor. 


tn 

CO 

O 

Charcoal, 

Copper, 

u 

O 

« 

Solutions  of  hydrogu- 
retted  alkaline,  ful- 

o 

Co 

"C 

Solutions  of  nitrous 

-a 

c 

a 

U 

2 

u 

JU 

Silver, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Iron, 

Zinc, 

a 

o 

U 

£ 

£ 

<u 

o-. 

phurets,  capable  of 
acting  on  the  firft 
three  metals,  but  not 
on  the  laft  three. 

c 

o 

U 

1-4 

CL) 

Co 

acid,  oxygenized  mu- 
riatic acid,  Sec.  capa- 
ble of  acting  on  all 
the  metals. 

Oh 

£ 

M 

£ 
H- < 

V 

;c, 


r 
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Weights  and  Measures. 

. f ..  ' 

« To  employ,  as  the  fundamental  unity  of  all  meafures,  a type 
‘ taken  from  nature  itfelf,  a type  as  unchangeable  as  the  globe 
;;  on  which  we  dwell, — to  propofe  a metrical  fyftem,  of  which  all 
< the  parts  are  intimately  conne&ed  together,  and  of  which  the 
‘ multiples  and  fubdivifions  follow  a natural  progreflion,  which 
‘ is  Ample,  eafy  to  comprehend  — this  is  moft  afluredly  a beauti- 
‘ ful,  great,  and  fublime  idea,  worthy  of  the  enlightened  age  in 

‘ which  we  live.”  . 

Such  were  the  ideas  which  influenced  the  French  National  In- 
litute,  when  they  chofe  as  the  bafe  of  the  whole  metrical  fyftem, 
he  fourth  part  of  the  terreftrial  meridian  between  the  equator  and 
he  north  pole.  They  adopted  the  ten  millionth  part  of  this  arc 
or  the  unity  of  meafure,  which  they  denominated  metre,  and  ap- 
alied  it  equally  to  fuperficial  and  folid  meafures,  taking  for  the 
anity  of  the  former  the  fquare  of  the  decuple,  and  for  that  of  the 
atter  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  metre.  They  chofe  for  the 
anity  of  weight,  the  quantity  of  diftilled  water  which  the  fame 
tube  contains  when  reduced  to  a conftant  ftate  prefented  by  nature 
itfelf ; and  laftly,  they  decided  that  the  multiples  and  fub-multir 
pies  of  each  kind  of  meafure,  whether  of  weight,  capacity,  fur- 
face,  or  length,  fhould  be  always  taken  in  the  decimal  progreflion, 
as  being  the  moft  fimple,  the  molt  natural,  and  the  moft  eafy,  for 
calculation,  according  to  the  fyftem  of  numeration  which  all  Eu- 
rope has  employed  for  centuries. 

By  a careful  meafurement  of  the  arc  between  Dunkirk  and 
Mountjouy,  they  found  the  length  of  the  metre  to  be  equal  to 
443.296  lines  of  the  toife  of  Peru.  The  cubic  decimetre  of  dif- 
tilled water,  taken  as  its  maximum  of  denfity  and  weight  in  vacuo, 
that  is  the  unity  of  weight,  was  found  to  be  18827.15  grains  of 
the  pile  of  Charlemagne.  By  a£tual  comparifon,  the  metre 
was  found  to  be  equal  to  39.371  Englifh  inches  at  62°,  the  tem- 
perature univerfally  employed  in  the  comparifon  of  Englifh 
Itandards : and  upon  thele  data  the  following  tables  haye  been 
conftru&ed. 
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Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures. 


Meafures  of  Length  ; the  Metre  being  at  320,  and  the  foot  at  62# 


Millimetre 

Centimetre- 

Decimetre 

Metre 

*FF 

Englifh  inches. 

•03937 
•39371 
3*93  7 J 0 

3937100  Mil. 

Fur.  Yds 

Feet. 

Inch 

Decametre 

*=?= 

393.71000  = 0 

0 10 

2 

9-7 

1 

Hecatometre 

■== 

393":. 10000  = O 

0 .CO 

1 

Chiliometre 

=*= 

393  ».o©  00  =-=  0 

7 

4 2-*  3 

I 

IO.Z 

Myriomgtre 

=t= 

393710.00000  c=  6 

1 156 

0 

6. 

Meafures  of  Capacity , 


Cubic  ir  ches. 


Millilitre 

Centilitre 

Decilitre 

.06 1 03 
.61028 
6. 10280 

Tons. 

Englifh. 

Kogf.  vVine  galL 

Pint*; 

Litre 

3BS 

6l  Gi  CO 

Q 

O 0. 

2.1  12 

D.  calitre 

=?s 

6 1 0.28000 

= 0 

O 2- 

0. 

5*1 35: 

Kecatolitre 

6102.80000 

— O 

O 26.410 

Chiliolitre 

=x 

6 1 028.00000 

==~*  I 

0 12.10 

Myriolitre 

z=sr. 

610280*00000 

~ IQ 

■ 58/ 

Wine  Meafure. 


\ Gallon.  Pints. 


Ounces. 

128  — 
16  = 

I = 


Drachms. 

10  24  = 

1 2b  = 

8 == 


Cub.  Inch. 

*3l 

26.875 
1 .8047 
0.2256 


Litre*.. 

= 3*785  * 
= 0.4739 

= O.0295; 
= 0.0039, 


3 


1 1 1 


App. 
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Mea/ures  of  Weight. 


Milligramme 

Centigramme 

Decigramme 

Gramme 

Decagramme 

Hecatogramme 

Chiliogramme 

Myriogrammc 

u ♦ * • ->  c’-  • 

Pound.  Ounces. 
1 = 12 
X 


Englifh  grains. 

= .OI54 

=5=  .1544 

= 1-5444 

= 15.4440 

= 154-4402 

= 1544-4023 

= 15444.0234 

= i5444o-2i44 

Troy  Weight. 

Drachms.  Scruples. 

= p6  = 288  = 

= 8 = 24  == 

1 = 3 = 

x = 


Avoirdupois. 

Pound.  Oun.  Dram. 

= OO  5.65 

=■  03  8.5 

= 235 

= 22  1 2 


Grains.  Grammes. 

576°  =>  372.96 

480  = 31-08 

60  = 3-885 

20  = 1.295 

I = O.96475 


Pound. 

I 


Ounces. 

l6 

I 


Avoirdupois  Weight. 

Drachms.  Grains. 

= 256  = 70OO 

= 16  = 437-5 

1 = 27.975 


Grammes. 

= 453-25 

— 28.32 

= i.8  x 


X ai'/r  cf  Specific  Gravities  correfponding  to  the  degrees  of  Baume's 
hydrometer , 550  Fahrenheit. 

For  Spirits  and  Fluids  lighter  than  Water. 


SP.  GR, 

SP  GR 

40 

= 817 

25 

= 897 

35 

— 842 

20 

= 928 

3° 

— 867 

15 

= 9 6 3 

For  Salts  and  Fluids  heavier  than  Water. 


SPIRITS.  SP.  GR. 

SALTS. 

Sl>.  GR. 

SALTS. 

O 

O 

O 

II 

O 

M 

= 

O 

1373 

= 

39 

1040 

= 

6 

‘45  5 

= 

45 

p = 1072 

1089 

= 

10 

1 547 

= 

5i 

= 

12 

*594 

= 

54 

1114 

= 

15 

1717 

= 

60 

1 1 70 

== 

2 I 

1848 

= 

66 

1200 

— 

24 

1920 

= 

69 

1 261 
1 333 

— 

3° 

36 

2oco 

1 

n 

1 - 
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Comparative  Weights  of  Gaft  out  Fluids. 


IOO  CUBIC  INCHES;  “ 

i ..  ‘ ' 7 

Frepch,  in  French  grains 

o o 


Englifh,  in  Troy, 
grains. 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

Stan  a 


Water 
Ditto! 

Atmofpheric  air 

Ditto 

Oxygen 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nitrogen 

Ditto  . 

Ditto 
Ammonia 
Ditto 


37419.8 


Hydrogen 


Ditto 

Hydrocarbonous  oxides 

■ . -1.  ::>  ' 


Carbonic  oxide 
Carbonic  acid 


Nitrous  oxide.  v" 
Nitric  oxide 
Ditto 
Nitric  acid 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Sulphurous  acid 
Muriatic  acid 


\vv 


Water. 

IOOO. 


ard. 

Air. 


813.5  L.. 


25242.2 

IOCO 

814.3  s. 

46. 

1.2293 

1.  L. 

r 

31- 

1.2279 

1.  S.K 

1-365 

1. 1 1 L. 

34- 

I*35 

1.09  K. 

35-°9 

I-39 

1. 13  - D. 

44-44 

1 - j 9 

0.965  L. 

r 

3°-535 

1.21 

0.985  K. 

— 

30-45 

1.20 

0.98  D. 

18.16 

0.715 

0.585  K. 

18, 

0.713 

0.58  D. 

3-5 

0,0935 

0 076  K. 

. 

^•613 

0.11-31 

0.084  K. 

j 

*4-5 

o-573 

0.467  c. 

O 

16. 

0.632 

0.5.16  c,. 

gt 

. 

20. 

0.78 

0.645  c. 

\ . H 

; 2 1. 

0.83 

0.677  c. 

\ * 

= 3°>  , 

1 185 

0.965  C. 

46.5 

1.84 

1.5  K. 

45-5 

1.802 

1.47  D. 

\ 

5o-i 

j-985 

1.615  D. 

37- 

1.465 

1. 193  K. 

-■  .-  34-3 

1.36 

1. 105  D. 

76. 

3- 

2.425  D. 

34.286 

1.36 

1.205 

70.215 

2-75 

2.24  K. 

66. 

Ok  ! . 

1.765 

1.43  B. 

L.  Lavoiller. 
Gruickfhank. 


S.  Shuckburgh. 
B.  Brilfon. 


S.  Kirvrnn. 


D.  Davie.  C, 


App. 


Specific  Gravities. 

Solids. 


Diamond 
Native  fulphur 
Melted  do. 

Phofphorus 
Platinum  rolled. 

Gold  hammered, 
Tungften 
Mercury,  at — 40° 
Sulphuret  of  do. 

Lead  melted, 

Silver  hammered, 
Bifmuih  melted, 

Nickel  do. 

Copper  wire. 

Cobalt, 

Arfenic 

Arfenious  acid, 

Bar  iron, 

Caft  iron. 

Steel  hardened, 
Molybdenum, 

Tin  hardened, 

Zinc, 

Manganefe,  . 
Antimony, 

Sulphuret  of  do. 

Ulafs  of  do. 

Uranium, 

rellurium, 

^ollumbium, 

‘Soda, 

‘Strontia, 

'"Sulphate  of  foda, 

*  magnefia, 

‘Muriate  of  lime, 

*  baryta, 

'' mercury, 

‘Sub-muriateof  mercury 
‘Tartrate  of  potafs, 

*■ foda, 

‘Acetate  of  foda, 

*— lead, 

*  iron, 

'Phofphate  of  foda, 


3-5212 
2.0332 
1.9907 
1. 7140 
22.0690 
19.3617 
17.6 
15.612 
10. 

1 1.3;  23 
10.5 107 
9.8227 
9- 

8.8785 

8.5384 

8.31 

3.706 

7.788 

7.207 

7.8404 

7-5 
7.3065 
7.1908 
7- 

6.89 
4.0643 
4.9464 
6.44 
6. 1 15 
5.918 
1-336 
1.647 

x-4457 
1.6603 
1.7603 
2.8257 
5- 1398 
.7-1758 
i-5567 

1- 7437 

2- 109 

2-345 

1.398 

1-333 


! ^Carbonate  of  foda. 


Ambergris, 
Tallow, 

Hogs  lard, 
Yellow  wax, 
White  do. 
Spermaceti, 
Rofin, 

Sandarac, 

Maftich, 

Copal, 

Amber, 

Elemi, 

Labdanum, 

Refin  of  Guaiac, 
Refin  of  jalap. 
Dragons’  blood, 
Tacamahaca, 
Benzoin, 

Storax, 

Gum  ammoniac, 

Gamboge, 

Olibanum, 

Myrrh, 

Scammony, 

Galbanum, 

Sagapenum* 

Opoponax, 

Aflafoetida, 

Hepatic  aloes, 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Opium, 

Gum  arabic, 

tragacanth. 


magnefia 


Extract  of  liquorice, 
catechu. 


Sarcocoll, 
Camphor, 
Caoutchouc, 
Indigo, 
Arnotto, 
Cork, 
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1.7377 
, 0.294 
0.9263 

<3-9419 

0.9478 

0. 9648 

0.9686 

0- 9433 
1.0727 

1- 0920 

1.0742 

1.0452 

1.0780 

1.0682 

1.1862 

1.2289 

1.2185 

1.2045 

1.0463 

1.0924 

1.1098 

I.2071 

1.2216 

1-1732 

1.3600 

1-2354 

I. 2120 
1.2008 
I.622<> 

1-3275 

I.3586 

1-3795 

1.3366 

1-4523 

1.3161 

1.7228 

‘•4573 

1. ^684 
0.9887 

°-9335 

0.7690 

0.5956 

©.2400 
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Elements  of  Pharmacy. 


Part  I. 


FLUIDS. 


Water, - 1.0000 

Mercury,. 13-5681 

Sulphuric  acid, 2.1250 

Nitric  acid, *-5°4 

Muriatic  acid, — 1.1940 

Acetic  do, i-01 35 

Strong  acetic  do - 1 .0626 

Carbonic  acid, 1.001 5 

Water  faturated  with 

ammonia, 0.8970 

Alcohol,-- - - 0.8293 


Sulphuric  ether, 0.7394 

Nitrous  ether, 0.9088 

Oil  of  turpentine, 0.8697 

Volatile  oil  of  lavender,  0.8938 

cloves, . . 1 .0363 

cinnamon,  1.0439 

Oil  of  olives, 0.9153 

almonds, 0.9170 

Linfeed oil, 0.9403 

Whale  oil,-- 0.9233 


Salts. 


Potafs, 

Lime, 

Magnefia, 

Alumina, 

Baryta, 

Sulphate  of  potafs, 

alumina,  . . 

. — . — i zinc, 

iron, 

copper, 

, Nitrate  of  potafs, 

Muriate  of  foda, 

Acetate  of  lead, 

Super-tartrate  of  potafs,. 

Sub- borate  of  foda, 

Carbonate  of  potafs, 

— foda, 

ammonia,  . 


H. 

K. 

M. 

N. 

.1.7085 

4.6215 

- 1 *5  233 

2.3908 

2.3700 

.0.3460 

2.3298 

.0.8200 

2.0000 ' 

4.0000 

.2.4073 

2.636 

2.398 

.1.7109 

1.7260 

1.714 

1. 9120 

1.9 

1.712 

.1.8399 

1.88 

.2.1943 

2.23 

.1.9369 

1 *933 

1. 90 1 

1.900 

.2.2001 

2.0835 

2-143 

..2.345° 

2-3953 

1.8745 

-1.7230 

1.7170 

i-7i4 

. 2.01 20 

2.749 

-I-3591 

r.421 

.0.9660 

1.8245 

1.5026 

H.  Haflenfratz,  K.  Kirwan,  M.  Mufchenbroeck,  N.  Newton. 
The  very  great  difiimilarity  of  thefe  eftimations,  (hew  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  afcertain  the  fpecific  gravity  of  foluble  fubftances. 
Haflenfratz  is  the  laft  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  this  fub- 
ie£t and  as  he  is  followed  in  the  bed  fyftems  of  chemiftry,  I have 
infertedin  the  general  table  the  falts  examined  by  him  only,  although 
I mull  confefs,  that  I have  no  confidence  in  his  refults,  as  they  are 
frequently  contradidled  by  obvious  fadls.  For  example,  according 
to  him  magnefia  is  not  half  the  weight  of  fulphuric  ether,  and  yet  it 
finks  in  water  : I have  therefore  diftinguithed  thefe  by  an  afteriflo 
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Table  of  the  Solubility  of  Saline  and  ether  Subfiances , in  xoo  parts 
of  Water,  at  the  temperature  of  <>o°  and  212 9 


Acids . 

Sulphuric,  . 

unlimited. 

Mirrir, 

do. 

Acetic, 

do. 

do. 

Pruflic, 

do. 

Phofphoric,  \ 

r'  ' ■ - N ■ - • - < ‘:i! 

- 

Acetic, 

nil 

Tartaric, 

1 very  foluble,  proportion 

• ; 

Malic, 

not  determined. 

Lactic, 

■ 

Laccic,  j 

Arfenic, 

150 

• • » ..... 

Arfenious  acid, I.2C 

6.6 

Citric, 

*33 

200 

Oxalic, 

5° 

100 

Gallic, 

3.3 

66 

Boracic, 

2 

Mucic, 

1.25 

Succinic, 



5° 

^1.04 

... 

Suberic, 

0.60 

50 

Camphoric,. . 

I,04 

8.3 

Benzoic, 

4.17 

O.I 

Chromic,  unknown. 

; • • . 

Tungftic,  infoluble. 

. . — - 

Salifiable  Bafts. 

. ' — _/ 

Potafs.  

Soda,  very  foluble,  proportion  not  known. 

Baryta, 

s° 

cryltalhfed, ry 

any  quantity. 

"itrontia, , . » 

cryltallized, !.o 

5° 

Lime, 

Salts. 

Sulphate  of  potafs, 

20 

Super-fulphate 

of  potafs, ro 

4 

0 

0 

Sulphate  of  foda _ ^7  4 

1 25 

— * — ••  ammonia,. 

100 

Part  I. 
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! Temperatures , 6o®  I 

Sulphate  of  magnefia, 100 

. alumina,  very  foluble,  pro- 

portion unknown. 

Super-fulphate  of  alumina  and  potafs,  "1  ajum>  . 

ammoifta,  j * •* 


Nitrate  of  baryta, ° 

potafs,. — - - *4-25 

—  lb  da, -«• 33 

ftrontia, 100 

lime, 4°° 

ammonia, 5° 

• magnefia, -------  100 

Muriate  of  baryta, 20 

potafs, 33 

—  foda, 35-42 

ftrontia, I5° 

lime, 2co 

ammonia, 33 

magnefia,. 100 

Oxy- muriate  of  potafs, 6 

Phofphate  of  potafs, very  foluble. 

— — foda, - - 25 

ammonia, 25 

magnefia,. 6.6 

Sub-borate  of  foda, 8.4 

Carbonate  of  potafs, 25 

— — foda, - 5° 

— — -magnefia, 2 

ammonia, 5°  + 

Acetate  of  potafs, 100 

• foda, 35 

— ammonia,  very  foluble. 

magnefia  do. 

ftrontia,.  . - 

Super- tartrate  of  potafs,... 1.67 

Tartrate  of  potafs, — 25 

potafs  and  foda,.. 25 


Citrate  of  potafs,  very  foluble. 
Pruffiate  of  potafs  and  iron. 
Nitrate  offilver  very  foluble. 


Muriate  of  mercury  (corrofive  fublimate),  5 


Sulphate  of  copper,.  - - — - — 25 

Acetate  of  copper  very  foluble. 

Sulphate  of  iron,. 50 

Muriate  of  iron  very  foluble. 


2120 
1 33 

133 

25 

100  + 

100 

200 

any  quantity. 
200 

100  + 

36.16 

any  quantity, 
loo 

40 

5° 

25  + 

16.8 
83-3 
100  4- 

100 


40.8 

3-3 


■40 


5° 

50 

13* 
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Specific  Gravities . 

Temperatures , 6o°  212° 

Tartrate  of  iron  and  potafs. 

Acetate  of  mercury. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  44 

Acetate  of  zinc  very  foluble. 

Acetate  of  lead,  (Ed.  Pharm.)  Bollock.  27 

as  it  exifts  in  Goulard’s  extract,  more  fo. 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potafs, 1.25 

by  my  experiments,  66 

Alkaline  foaps  very  foluble. 

Sugar,  100 

Gum  very  foluble. 

Starch, o 

Jelly>  fparingly, 

Gelatin,  foluble, 

"Urea  very  foluble. 

Cinchonin. 

Salts  not  foluble  in  1 00  times  their  weight  of  water. 

Sulphates  of  baryta,  ftrontia,  and  lime,  and  fub-fulphate  of  mer- 
cury. 

Phofphates  of  baryta,  ftrontia,  lime,  magnefia,  and  mercury. 
Fluate  of  lime.  . . 

Carbonates  of  baryta,  ftrontia,  and  lime. 

Muriates  of  lead,  and  filver,  and  fub-muriate  of  mercury,  (Cald- 
mel.) 

Sub-acetate  of  copper. 

Solubility  of  Saline  and  other  Subjlances  in  100  parts  of  Alcohol, 
at  the  temperature  of ......  1 "fi* 

All  the  acids,  except  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  and 
oxy-muriatic,  which  decompofe  it,  and  the 
phofphoric  and  metallic  acids. 


Potafs,  foda,  and  ammonia,  very  foluble. 
Red  fulphate  of  iron, 

Muriate  of  iron,  

- ■ - « 

lime,  .... 

Nitrate  of  ammonia, 

Muriate  of  mercury, 

Camphor 

Nitrate  of  filver „ , - 

Refined  fugar,  ....  . 
Muriate  of  ammonia,  . . . 
Arfeniate  of  potafs 

- 7-i 

- 3-75 

h3 


44  + 


2-5 

33 

"any  quantity. 

very  foluble. 
abundantly, 
more  fo. 
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Nitrate  of  potafs,  ... 2.9 

Arfenate  of  foda,  1 -7 


Muriate  of  foda,  (Mr.  Chenevix).  Alkaline  foaps.  Magnefian 
do.  Extra£live.  Tannin.  Volatile  oils.  Adipocere.  Re- 
fins.  Urea.  Cinchonin. 

Subfances  itifoluble  in  Alcohol. 

Earths. 

Phofphoric  and  Metallic  acids. 

Almoft  all  the  fulphates  and  carbonates. 

The  nitrates  of  lead  and  mercury. 

The  muriates  of  lead,  filver,  and  foda. 

The  fub'borate  of  foda, 

l'he  tartrate  of  foda  and  potafs,  and  the  fuper-tartrate  of  potafs. 
Fixed  oils,  wax,  and  (larch. 

Gum,  caoutchouc,  tuber,  lignin,  gelatin,  albumen,  and  fibrin. 


Table  of  the  Abforption  of  Gases  by  100  parts  of  Water  at  6o°  F. 


Weight, 

Nitric  acid,  ...  1083 

Muriatic  acid,  100 

Ammonia,  34 

Sulphurous  acid,  Fourcroy,  33.3  ----- 

Dr.  Thomfon,  9.75  

Dr.  Prieftley,  3.96  

Carbonic  acid,  . - - — 0.1872 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 0.1165  . . 

Nitrous  oxide,  - 0.104  — 

Oxy-muriatic  acid,  0-043 

Nitric  oxide,  , 0.0068 

Oxygen,  — 0.005143 

Phofphuretted  hydrogen,  0.00291  . 

Carbonic  oxide,  0.00238  . 

Hydrogen,  .. 0.0001505 

Nitrogen,  0.001836 

Carburetted  hydrogen,  


Volume. 

36XOOO. 

47687. 

I 2 IO9. 

- 3546. 

. I440. 

..  IO4. 

--  85.7 

52-5 

5. 

....  3.7 

2.14 

2.01 

1. 61 

....  1.53 
....  x.40 


p- 


Lf.T.ira**  Czulp! 


•vf- 


Dliurt  frulp! 
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Table  of  Ejflorefcent  Salts , (Cadet  de  Vaux). 


288  grains  of 

in  days 

loft  grains 

Sulphate  of  foda  - - - — - - - ■ 

Phofphate  of  foda  — - — - - - - 

Carbonate  of.foda  - - - — - — - 

Table  of  Deliquefcetit  Salts. 

(Cadet  de  Vaux). 

288  grains  of 

in  days 

abforbed 

Acetite  of  potafs 



Muriate  of  lime  

*24 

..'684 

manganefe  

*°5  

. . 629 

Nitrate  of  manganefe 

— zinc  

89 - 

124 

--  527 

acic 

— lime 

*47 

■-  448 

Muriate  of  magnefia 

*39 

--44* 

Nitrate  of  copper  

128 

--  397 

Muriate  of  antimony 

124 

..  388 

alumina 

149 

- 342 

Nitrate  of  alumina 

147 

Muriate  of  zinc  

76 

Nitrate  of  foda 

*37 

- 257 

magnefia 

73  

Acetite  of  alumina 

104 

Super- fulphate  of  alumina 

121  

Muriate  of  bifmuth 

1 14 

Super-phofphate  of  lime 

93  

Muriate  of  copper  

**9 

'ine 


Jiv . 
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c.  The  chimney. 

d.  The  circular  hole  for  receiving  the  fand-pot: 

e.  A door  about  the  centre  of  the  body,  to  be  opened  when 
the  furnace  is  ufed  as  a reverberatory.  In  Dr.  Black’s 
furnace,  there  is  properly  no  aperture  in  the  fide,  and  in- 
deed as  its  peculiar  excellence  confifts  in  the  power  which 
it  gives  the  operator  of  regulating  the  quantity  of  air  ad- 
mitted to  the  fuel,  and  by  that  means  of  regulating  the 
intenfity  of  the  fire  ; every  aperture  is  rather  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  injury  than  as  an  improvement ; and  at  all 
times  when  they  are  not  employed,  they  mull  be  accu- 
rately clofed  and  luted  up. 

f.  The  door  of  the  aflvpit. 

g.  The  damping  plate  for  regulating  the  admiflion  of  air, 
having  fix  holes,  fitted  with  Hoppers,  increafing  in  fize 
in  a geometrical  ratio. 

Fig.  15.  A vertical  fedtion  of  the  body  of  the  fame  furnace, 
to  fliew  the  manner  of  luting,  and  the  form  and  pofition  of  the 
grate. 

a g.  As  in  the  former  figure,  except  the  damping  plate, 

which  is  here  clofed  by  a Hiding  door  with  a graduated 
fcale. 

h.  The  form  which  is  given  to  the  lute  of  clay  and  charcoal 
which  is  applied  next  to  the  iron. 

The  form  given  to  the  lute  of  fand  and  clay,  with  which 
the  former  is  lined. 

e.  Is  a femicircular  aperture  left  unluted,  to  ferve  as  a door 
when  neceflary.  On  other  occafions  it  is  filled  up  with  a 
femi-cylindrical  piece  of  fire-brick,  Fig.  16.  accurately 
luted  in. 

k.  The  grate  faftened  on  the  outfide  of  the  body. 

Fig.  16.  A femi-cylindrical  piece  of  fire-brick,  for  clofing  the 
door  e.  of  the  furnace. 

Fig,  17.  The  fand-pot,  which  is  fufpended  in  the  aperture  d.  of 
the  furnace,  by  means  of  the  projecting  ring  a.  b. 

Fig.  18.  A muffle,  a.  a.  apertures  in  its  fides  for  the  admiflion 
of  the  heated  air. 

Fig.  19.  A large  black-lead  crucible. 

fig.  20.  A fmall  Hcflian  crucible. 

Fig.  21.  22.  Tefts. 

I’ig.  23.  A fmall  fupport  of  clay,  to  raife  the  crucible  above 
the  grate. 

Fig.  24.  A pair  of  crucible  tongs. 

Fig.  25.  A fupport  for  fading  the  muffle  as  high  as  the  door  c . 
of  the  furnace. 

Fig.  26.  A ring  for  fufpending  a retort  within  the  furnace. 
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(fill  enter  it,  and  are  condenfed  in  their  paflage  towards/! 
ths  lower  termination  of  the  pipe  from  which  the  diddled 
fluid  runs,  and  is  received  into  proper  veflels.  As  the  wa- 
ter in  the  veflel  a.  b.  c.  d.  continually  abdraCls  caloric  from 
the  vapours,  it  is  apt  to  become  too  warm  to  condenfe 
them.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  any  (learn  efcapes  by  the 
fpout  f.  the  water  mud  be  drawn  off  by  the  cock  g.  and 
its  place  fupplied  by  cold  water. 

Fig.  43.  A veflel  for  boiling  inflammable  fluids. 

a.  b.  c.  d.  The  body  of  the  kettle. 

d.  e.f.  A loog  fpout  proceeding  from  it,  for  preventing  any 
ri(k  of  boiling  over. 

g.  A (hort  fpout  for  pouring  out.  The  veflel  (hould  not  be 
filled  above  h.  f.  and  the  long  fpout  d.  e.f.  (hould  be 
placed  fo  as  to  be  as  little  heated  as  poflible.  When  the 
fluid  begins  to  fwell  and  boil  up,  both  from  the  great  in- 
creafe  of  furface,  and  from  part  of  it  running  up  the  cooler 
fpout  d.  e.  f.  the  ebullition  will  be  checked,  and  all  danger 
of  running  over  be  prevented. 

Fig.  44.  A oody  with  a bent  tube. 

a.  b.  The  body. 

b.  c.  A figmoid  tube  accurately  ground  to  it.  When  any 
permanently  eladic  fluid  is  generated  within  the  body  a. 
b.  it  efcapes  by  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  may  be 
colleCled  by  introducing  it  under  a jar  filled  with  water  or 
mercury  in  the  pneumatic  cidern.  This  Ample  apparatus 
can  only  be  ufed  conveniently  when  the  production  of  the 
gas  is  not  rapid,  or  requires  the  application  of  heat. 

Fig.  45.  A Woulfe’s  apparatus. 

a.  b c.  c.d.  e.  A tubulated  retort  and  receiver. 

/•/•’/”  Three  three-necked  bottles.  The  firft,  f.  is  com- 
monly filled  with  water,  and  the  two  others  with  alkaline 
folutions. 

d.  g.  d.’  gd  d.” g.”  d.’” g.’”  Bent  tubes  connecting  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  apparatus,  fo  that  when  any  vapour  efcapes 
from  the  receiver  c.  d.  e.  it  pafles  along  the  tube  d.  g.  and 
rifes  through  the  fluid  contained  in  the  bottle  f.  where  it 
remains  in  contaCl  with  the  furface,  and  under  confider- 
able  preflure,  until  the  expanfion  of  the  vapour,  not  con- 
denflble  in  f.  overcomes  the  column  of  fluid  h.  g .’  in  the 
bottle  f*  and  efcapes  into  the  upper  part  of  f.’  In  the 
fame  manner  the  uncondenfed  vapours  proceed  toy!”  and 
at  lad  to  the  pneumatic  apparatus. 

But,  as  in  procefies  of  this  kind,  diminution  of  temperature  and 
rer  caufes,  frequently  produce  fudden  condcnfafions  of  the  gafes, 
ntained  in  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  efpecially  in  the 
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retort  and  receiver,  any  fuch  occurrence  would  caufe  the  fluids  to 
move  through  the  conne£ling  tubes  in  a retrograde  direction. 
This  accident  is  prevented,  by  inferting  through  the  third  neck  of 
each  bottle  a fmall  tube  k.  1.  having  its  lower  extremity  /.  im- 
merfed  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  bottle.  By  this  contrivance: 
no  fluid  can  pofiibly  pafs  from  one  bottle  into  another,  becaufe  the 
columns  g.  m.  &c.  which  refill  the  abforption,  are  much  higher 
than  the  columns  h.  1.  which  oppofe  the  admiflion  of  external  air. 
While,  on  the  contrary,  no  gas  can  efcape  through  thefe  tubes, 
becaufe  the  columns  h.  k . which  oppofe  their  efcape,  are  higher 
than  the  columns  g.  h.  which  refill  its  progrefs  to  the  next 
bottle.  From  their  ufe,  thefe  tubes  have  got  the  name  of  Tubes 
of  Safety. 

Another  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe,  the  invention  of  C. 
Welter,  feems  now  to  be  much  ufed  in  France.  It  is  fixed  to  the 
connedling  tubes  as  at  «. 

Fig.  4 6.  To  explain  it  more  fully,  we  have  given  a feparate 
view,  taken  in  an  oblique  direction.  When  the  apparatus  is  ad-l 
jufted,  a fmall  quantity  cf  water  is  poured  through  the  funnel  p. 
until  it  rifes  to  about  the  centre  of  the  ball  o.  Now,  on  any  ab- 
forption taking  place,  the  fluid  rifes  in  the  ball  o , until  the  column 
g.  n.  be  annihilated,  when  a quantity  of  air  will  immediately  rulh 
in  through  p.  g.  n.  o.  &c.  and  the  water  will  regain  its  former 
equilibrium.  On  the  other  hand,  no  gas  can  efcape  by  this  tube,: 
becaufe  the  whole  fluid  contained  in  the  ball  and  tube  mull  pre-’ 
vioufly  enter  the  portion  of  the  tube  n.  p.  where  it  would  form  a 
column  of  fuch  a height  that  its  preflure  could  not  be  overcome.: 

Fig.  47.  A vertical  feftion  of  a pneumatic  ciftern. 
a . b.  c.  d.  The  whole  cavity  of  the  ciftttn. 
e.f.  A fhelf  for  holding  the  jars. 
e.  b.  c.  The  well  for  filling  the  jars. 

g.  b . The  furface  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  ciftern,  which 
mufl  always  be  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  fhelf. 

Fig.  48-  49-  50.  51.  Pneumatic  jars  of  different  fhapes. 

Fig.  48.  A jar  in  the  fituation  in  which  it  is  filled  with  gas. 

Fig.  49.  A jar  fitted  with  a ftop-cock. 

.Fig.  50.  A jar  placed  upon  a tray  for  removing  it  from  the 
pneumatic  ciftern. 

Fig.  51.  A graduated  jar,  commonly  called  an  Eudiometer. 

Fi°.  52.  A hydroftatic  funnel,  for  pouring  fluids  gradually  into: 
air-tight  veilels,  efpecially  when  attended  with  the  formation  ot 
gas.  It  is  evident,  that  any  portion  of  fluid,  poured  into  the  fun- 
nel x.  more  than  fufficient  to  fill  the  two  fir  ft  parts  of  the  bent 
tube  up  to  the  level  2.  will  efcape  by  the  lower  extremity  b.  A' 
the  fame  time,  no  gas  can  return  through  this  funnel,  unlefs  itt 
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ireflure  be  able  to  overcotne  the  refiftance  of  a column  of  fluid  of 
he  height  of  k.  y. 

Fig.  53.  Another  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  con- 
ifts  of  a common  funnel,  in  the  throat  of  which  is  inferted  a rod 
vith  a conical  point,  which  regulates  the  paflage  of  the  fluid 
hrough  the  funnel,  according  to  the  firmnefs  with  which  it  is 
crewed  in. 

54.  Nooth’s  apparatus  for  promoting  the  abforption  of  gafe- 
ius  fluids  by  liquids.  It  confifts  of  three  principal  pieces;  a 
ower  piece,  a.  b.  a middle  piece,  a.  c.  and  an  upper  piece,  d.  c.  e\ 
ill  of  which  are  accurately  ground  to  each  other.  The  fubftances 
Vom  which  the  gas  is  to  be  extricated  are  put  into  the  lower  piece, 
rhe  middle  piece  is  filled  with  the  fluid  with  which  the  gas  is  to 
ae  combined;  and  the  upper  piece  is  left  empty.  As  foon  as  a 
[ufficient  quantity  of  gas  is  formed  to  overcome  the  prefiure,  it 
pafles  through  the  valve  f g.  and  rifes  through  the  fluid  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  middle  piece.  At  the  fame  time  it  forces  a 
quantity  of  fluid  into  the  upper  piece  through  its  lower  aperture 
4.  As  foon  as  fo  much  of  the  fluid  has  been  forced  from  the 
middle  piece  as  to  bring  its  furface  down  to  the  level  of  the  lower 
aperture  of  the  upper  piece,  a portion  of  gas  elcapes  into  the 
upper  piece,  and  the  fluid  rifes  a little  in  the  middle  piece.  The 
upper  piece  is  clofed  with  a conical  Hopper  e.  which  yields,  and 
permits  the  efcape  of  a portion  of  gas,  as  foon  as  its  prefiure  in 
the  upper  piece  becomes  confiderable.  h.  Is  a glafs  cock  for 
drawing  off  the  fluid. 

Fig.  55.  The  valve  of  Nooth’s  apparatus.  It  confift  of  an  in- 
ternal tube^.  of  fmall  caliber,  but  pretty  (lout  in  fubftance,  and 
ground  into  an  external  tube  f clofed  at  the  upper  end,  but  per- 
forated with  fmall  holes,  to  allow  the  gas  to  pafs.  After  the  in- 
ternal tube  is  fitted  to  the  external,  a portion  of  it  is  cut  out  as  at 
h.  fufficient  to  receive  a fmall  hemifphere  of  glafs,  and  to  ao  w 
the  hemifphere  to  rife  a little  in  its  chamber,  but  not  to  turn  over 
in  it.  The  upper  piece  of  the  internal  tube  is  then  thruft  home 
into  the  place  where  it  is  to  remain,  and  the  glafs  hemifphere  in- 
troduced with  its  plane  recumbent  on  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
piece  of  the  tube,  which  is  ground  perfc&ly  flat,  as  is  alfo  the 
plane  of  the  hemifphere.  From  this  conftru&ion  it  is  evident, 
that  by  the  upward  preflure  of- any  gas,  the  glafs  hemifphere  may 
be  raifed  fo  as  to  allow  it  to  pafs,  whiie  nothing  can  pafs  down- 
wards; for  the  ftronger  the  preflure  from  above,  the  clofer  does 
the  valve  become.  We  have  been  more  particular  in  our  de- 
feription  of  this  valve,  becaufe  it  has  been  very  ingenioufly  ap- 
plied to  diftilling  apparatufes  bv  Mr.  Pepvs  junior  and  Mr, 
Burkit. 
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Chemical  Signs. 

It  is  unnccefl'ary  here  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  might 
refult  from  a well-contrived  fyftem  of  chemical  figns.  About 
the  fame  time  that  the  French  chemifts  introduced  their  method- 
ical nomenclature,  they  alfo  propofed  a correfponding  fyftem  of 
chemical  figns,  which  they  intended  fhould  fpeak  a language  to 
be  underftood  by  the  learned  of  all  nations.  In  our  explanation 
of  their  fyftem,  we  Ihall  nearly  follow  what  Mr.  Chenevix  has: 
faid  in  his  judicious  remarks  upon  chemical  nomenclature. 

There  are  fix  fimple  radical  figns,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
fo  many  genera. 

The  firft  genus  is  the  zig-zag  line,  and  is  ufed  to  denote  light. 
See  Plate  VI,  No.  i. 

The  fecond  genus  is  the  ftraight  line.  It  comprehends  three-: 
fpecies,  chara&erized  by  its  direction. 

Sp.  i.  A perpendicular  line  denotes  caloric,  3. 

Sp.  2.  A horizontal  line  denotes  oxygen,  2. 

Sp.  3.  An  oblique  line  from  right  to  left,  nitrogen,  4. 

The  third  genus  is  a crefcent,  which  is  the  generic  fign  of 
fimple  combuftibles. 

Sp.  1.  With  the  horns  inclined  to  the  right,  carbon,  5. 

Sp.  2.  The  reverfe  of  the  former,  hydrogen,  6. 

Sp.  3.  With  the  points  upwards,  fulphur,  7. 

Sp.  4.  The  reverfe  of  the  latter,  phofphorus,  8. 

The  fourth  genus  is  a triangle.  It  comprehends  the  fimple : 
falifiable  bafes. 

Sp.  1.  With  the  point  upwards,  and  the  bafe  horizontal,  9,, 
the  alkalies. 

Sp-  a.  With  the  point  downwards,  10,  the  earths. 

Each  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  comprehends  feveral  indivi- 
duals,  which  are  diftinguilhed  by  inferting  within  the  triangle  the' 
firft  letter  of  its  name  in  the  Latin  language  ; or  if  f.ro  fpecies. 
begin  with  the  fame  letter,  the  firft  letter  of  the  fecond  fyllable: 
is  added:  thus ; for  potafs,  P ; £oda,  S;  baryta,  B;  ftrontia,  St;; 
lime,  C;  magnefia,  M;  glucina,  Gc ; gadolina,  Gd ; or  Y,  for: 
yttria  ; alumina,  A1 ; zirconia,  Z ; filica,  SI. 

The  fifth  genus  is  a circle,  11.  It  comprehends  the  metals 
and  the  fpecies  are  diftinguifhed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  for- 
mer, by  inferting  within  it  the  primary  letters  of  the  firft  and  fe-  • 
cond  fylhbles  : thus  ; for  gold,  Ar ; platinum,  Pt ; filver,  A g ; . 
mercury,  H ; copper,  Cp  ; iron,  Fr ; lead,  Pb  ; tin,  Sn  ; zinc,  Z ; . 
antimony,  Sb,  or  At;  bifmuth,  B;  cobalt,  Cb ; nickel,  Nk;. 
manganefe,  Mg;  uranium,  U;  titanium,  Tt;  tellurium,  T1 ; • 
chromium,  Cm;  arfenic,  Af;  molybdenum,  Ml;  tungften*  Ts ; . 
cqlumbium,  Cl. 
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The  fixth  genus  is  a fquare.  It  comprehends  all  the  un- 
lown  bafes  of  the  acids,  and  the  bales  of  the  compound  oxides 
id  acids.  ,,  , 

Sp.  i.  A fquare  with  perpendicular  fides,  12.  It  contains  the 
nknown  and  compound  acidifiable  bafes. 

Sp.  2.  A fquare  with  inclined  fides,  13.  It  contains  the  com- 
)und  oxides.  The  individuals  of  both  lpecies  are  diftinguifhed 
1 before. 

All  compound  bodies  are  exprefied  by  combinations  of  thefe 
nple  characters.  But  as  fimple  bodies  are  capable  of  uniting 
various  proportions,  it  becomes  neceflary  that  thefe  proportions 
lould  be  exprefied  ; and  relative  pofition  has  appeared  the  moft 
itural  method  of  doing  fo.  In  general,  when  the  proportion  of 
ty  body  in  a compound  is  fmall,  its  fign  is  placed  above,  when 
,rge  below,  as  in  35.  36.  42.  &c. 

Caloric  exifts  in  all  bodies  : but  according  to  its  relative  quali- 
ty, they  exift  as  folids,  fluids,  or  gafes.  To  exprefs  the  firft  date, 
has  not  been  thought  neceflary  to  introduce  the  fign  of  caloric  ; 

» exprefs  the  fecond,  it  is  placed  above  ; and  to  exprefs  the  third, 
slow,  as  in  the  examples  in  the  plate  (22 — 32). 

Oxygen  alfo  Combines  with  many  bodies,  and  in  feveral  pro- 
ortions.  The  products  refulting  from  thefe  combinations  are 
ther  oxides  or  acids.  The  oxides  may  be  characterized  by  af- 
xing  the  fign  of  oxygen  to  the  left  fide  of  the  fign  of  the  bafe, 
id  the  acids  by  affixing  it  to  the  right ; and  the  greater  or  lefs 
egree  of  each  may  be  marked  by  placing  it  above  or  below,  as 
1 the  examples  in  the  plate.  In  this  I have  deviated  from  all 
le  tables  of  chemical  figns  which  I have  feen,  and,  I truft,  with 
ropriety ; for  M.  Chenevix  has  remarked  of  the  fyftem,  that 
one  of  its  chief  defeCts  is,  the  impoflibility  of  marking,  by  any 
prin«iples  it  points  out,  the  difference  of  the  metallic  oxides. 
A circle,  with  the  mark  of  oxygen  at  the  top,  is  the  only  me- 
thod of  marking  a metallic  oxide ; for  if  we  put  the  mark  of 
oxygen  lower,  it  will  then  have  the  force  of  an  acid,  and  we 
muff  not  confound  the  fituation  of  the  figns  to  mark  differ- 
ences of  ftates,  or  the  whole  fyftem  will  become  confufed.” 
ut  the  alteration  propofed  enables  us,  to  mark  no  lefs  than  fix 
ates  of  oxygenizement.  When  the  fign  of  oxygen  is  placed  on 
le  left,  it  implies  that  the  compound  is  an  oxide  i if  it  be  placed 
: top,  it  expreffes  the  fmalleft  degree  of  oxidizement ; at 
ottom,  the  higheft,  and  we  have  room  for  an  intermediate  one. 
'he  degrees  of  acidification  are  exprefied  in  the  fame  manner, 
xcept  that  the  character  of  oxygen  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the 
afe.  See  14— 21.  I have  fince  found  that  the  fame  propofal 
as  been  made  by  Dr.  Vandier,  in  the  Journ.  de  Phyfique,  voL 
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5 6 ; and  this  coincidence  is  a proof  that  it  is  not  arbitrary,  but 
arifes  naturally  from  an  attentive  confideration  of  the  fubject. 

The  other  primary  combinations  are  expreffed  in  the  fame  way. 
When  they  unite  only  in  one  proportion,  or  when  the  propor- 
tions are  indifferent,  the  figns  are  placed  indifferently,  though  it 
would  be  better  to  place  them  in  one  determinate  way  ; but  when 
either  of  them  is  in  excefs,  its  fign  is  always  placed  below.  Thus 
heavy  hydro- carbonous  oxide  is  expreffed  by  placing  the  fign  of 
hydrogen  above  that  of  carbon,  36  light  hydro-carbonous  oxide, 
by  reverfing  their  pofition,  35.  Glafs  is  expreffed  by  placing  the 
figns  of  foda  and  filica  fide  by  fide,  41 ; the  liquor  filicum,  by 
placing  the  fign  of  the  alkali  under  that  of  the  earth,  and  adding 
the  fign  of  fluidity  above,  42. 

The  fecondary  compounds  are  exprefTed  in  a fimiiar  manner. 
The  bafis  has  been  generally  placed  before  the  acid,  to  admit  of 
4he  fign  of  the  degree  of  acidfication  being  added  to  the  acid  ; and 
the  fame  pofition  fortunately  admits  of  the  fign  of  the  degree  of 
oxidizement  being  added  to  the  oxide,  when  a metallic  oxide 
forms  the  bafis  of  the  fait.  The  excefs  of  acid  or  bafe  is  mark- 
ed as  before,  by  placing  the  acid  or  bafe  below.  With  regard 
to  the  metallic  falts,  Mr.  Chenevix  has  given  fome  reafons  for 
not  introducing  the  fign  of  oxygen  ; but  he  himfelf  has  given 
the  mofl  powerful  reafon  for  introducing  it,  by  proving  that  the 
real  difference  between  calomel  and  corrofive  fublimate  is  in  the 
Hate  of  oxidizement  of  the  metal.  The  manner  of  marking  the 
oxides  propofed  above,  enables  us  to  exprels  this  difference 
diftinfUy,  when  the  degree  of  oxidizement  is  afeertained. 
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Explanation  of  the  Table  of  Chemical  Signs. 
Generic  Signs. 


\To. 


. Light. 

5.  Carbon. 

y.  Alkalies. 

11.  Metals. 

12. 

Acidifiable 
bafes,  un- 
known or 
compound. 

. Oxygen. 

6.  Hydrogen. 

10.  Earths. 

. Caloric- 

7.  Sulphur. 

13. 

Compound 

oxides. 

. Nitrogen. 

8.  Phofphorus. 

1 ..  . 

Combinations  of  Oxygen. 


Oxides.  Acids. 


Nitrogen. 

r 

1. 

Atmofpheric 

air. 

2. 

Nitrous 

oxide. 

T ~ 

3*  _ 

Nitric 

oxide. 

r 

1. 

Nitrous. 

2. 

3. 

Nitric. 

Carbon. 

Incombuft- 
ible  coal. 

Charcoal 

Carbonic 

oxide. 

* ' 1 

Carbonic. 

hydrogen. 

Water. 

Sulphur. 

Oxide  of 
ulphur. 

Sulphur- 

ous. 

Sulphuric. 

VIercury. 

Black  oxide. 

Yellow. 

Red. 

1 

[ron. 

Green  oxide. 

Red. 

__ 

Arfenic. 

White. 

Arfenic.. 

Muriatic 

radical. 

Muriati 

Oxygen- 

izedmu- 

riatic. 

Hyper  ox- 
ygenized 
muriatic. 

K 
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Combinations  of  Caloric. 

22.  Oxygen.  23.  Nitrogen.  24.  Sulphur.  25.  Potafs. 
26.  Acetic  acid.  27.  Ice.  28.  Ammonia.  29.  Sulphuric  acid. 
30.  Mercury.  31.  "White  oxide  of  arfenic.  32.  Acetate  of  Am- 
monia. The  three  columns  reprefent  the  mode  of  characteriz- 
ing the  three  ftates  of  aggregation  of  each  of  thefe  fubftances. 

% , ; . ..vj,  .0 ! * • .r.  , 

Primary  Compounds. 

33.  Ammonia.  34.  Carburet  of  iron.  35.  Light  hydro- 
carbonous  oxide.  36.  Heavy  hydro-carbonous  oxide.  37.  Sul- 
phuretted phofphorus.  38.  Phofphuretted  fulphur.  39.  Amal- 
gam of  gold.  40.  Alloy  of  filver  and  copper.  41.  Glafs.  42. 
Silicized  Potafs. 

Secondary  Compounds. 

43.  Sulphite  of  potafs.  44.  Sulphate  of  potafs.  45.  Super- 
fulphate  of  potafs.  46.  Sulphate  of  alumina.  47.  Super-ful- 
phate  of  alumina  and  potafs,  alum.  48.  Nitrate  of  potafs.  49. 
Muriate  of  ammonia.  50.  Hyper-oxygenized  muriate  of  potafs. 
51.  Tartrate  of  foda  and  potafs.  52.  Sub-borate  of  foda.  53. 
Sub-muriate  of  mercury  lefs  oxidized,  calomel.  54.  Muriate  of 
mercury  more  oxidized,  corrofive  fublimate.  55.  Green  fulphate 
of  iron.  56.  Brown  fulphate  of  iron.  57.  Tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potafs.  58.  Sub-acetate  of  copper.  59.  Acetate  of  copper. 
60.  Soap  of  foda.  61.  Soap  of  ammonia.  6a.  Hydroguretted 
fulphuret  of  potafs.  63.  Litharge  plafter.  64.  Ammoniuret  of 
gold.  Fulminating  gold. 


PART  II. 
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MATERIA  MEDIC  A. 


EVERY  fubftance  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafe,  whether 
in  its  natural  ftate,  or  after  having  undergone  various  pre- 
parations, belongs  to  the  Materia  Medica,  in  the  extend- 
ed acceptation  of  the  word's.  But  in  moll  pharmacopoeias,  the 
materia  medica  is  confined  10  fimples,  and  to  thofe  preparations 
which  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  prepared  by  the  apothecary  him- 
felf,  but  to  be  purchafed  by  him,  as  articles  of  commerce,  from 
druggifts  and  others. 

Syftematic  authors  on  this  branch  of  medical  knowledge  have 
bellowed  much  pains  in  contriving  fcientific  arrangements  of 
thefe  articles.  Some  have  clafled  them  according  to  their  na- 
tural refemblances  *,  others  according  to  their  adtive  conftituent 
principles  ; and  others  according  to  their  real  or  fuppofed  virtues. 
Each  of  thefe  arrangements  has  its  particular  advantages.  The 
firft  will  probably  be  preferred  by  the  natural  hiftorian,  the  fe- 
cond  by  the  chemift,  and  the  laft  by  the  phyfiologift.  But  every 
fcientific  clafiification  hitherto  propofed  is  liable  to  numerous  ob- 
jedlions.  Accordingly,  in  the  pharmacopoeias  publifhed  by  the 
colleges  of  phylicians  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  the 
articles  of  the  materia  medica  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order ; 
and  the  fame  plan  is  now  almoft  univerfally  adopted.  I (hall 
therefore  alfo  follow  it,  fubjoining  to  the  name  of  each 
article,  admitted  by  any  of  the  Britifh  colleges,  a fhort  view  of  its 
natural,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  hiftory;  and  in  thus  form- 
ing a didfionary  of  materia  medica,  I fliall  generally  adopt  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Edinburgh  college. 

In  an  appendix,  I (hall  give  a very  concife  account  of  fuch 
other  fubftances  as,  from  their  pofTefTing  a place  in  fome  refpedf- 
able  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  or  from  their  adfive  properties,  feem 
of  fufficient  importance  to  be  noticed.  But  to  conjoin  with 
the  hiftory  of  the  materia  medica  given  in  alphabetical  order  the 
advantages  of  other  methods,  I fhall  add  fome  of  thofe  arrange- 
ments which  feem  mod  ufeful. 
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AciDUM  ACETOSUM;  {Ed.)  Acetum  Vim, , {Dub.) 

Acetum.  {Loud.) 

Vinegar.  Impure  acetous  acid. 

Vinegar,  as  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  vinous  li- 
quors, befides  the  pure  acetic  acid  diluted  with  much  water, 
contains  tartaric  acid,  tartrate  of  potafs,  mucilaginous  matters, 
and  fometimes  phofphoric  acid.  The  leaft  impure  is  that  pre- 
pared from  white  wine.  It  fhould  be  of  a pale  yellow  colour, 
perfectly  tranfparent,  of  a pleafant,  fomewhat  pungent,  acid  tafte, 
but  without  any  acrimony.  From  the  mucilaginous  impurities 
which  all  vinegars  contain,  they  are  apt,  on  expofure  to  the  air,  to 
become  turbid  and  ropy,  and  at  lall  vapid.  This  inconvenience 
is  beft  obviated  by  keeping  them  in  bottles  completely  filled  and 
well  corked.  They  are  faid  to  keep  better  if  they  are  boiled  a 
few  minutes  before  they  be  corked. 

Vinegar  is  fometimes  adulterated  with  fulphuric  acid.  Its 
prefence  is  detected,  if,  on  the  addition  of  a folution  of  nitrate  of 
baryta  to  the  fufpeCted  vinegar,  a white  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  infoluble  in  nitric  acid,  after  having  been  burnt  in  the 
fire.  With  the  fame  intention  of  making  the  vinegar  appear 
ftronger,  different  acrid  vegetables  are  occafionally  infufed  in  it. 
This  fraud  is  difficult  of  detection  ; but  when  tafted  with  atten- 
tion, the  pungency  of  fuch  vinegar  will  be  found  to  depend  ra- 
ther on  acrimony  than  acidity. 

Vinegar  poflefles  ftrong  antifeptic  powers  on  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  matters.  Hence  its  employment  in  pickling.  The 
fine  green  colour,  fo  much  admired  in  fome  vegetable  pickles,  is 
often  improperly  given  them  by  means  of  copper.  This  poifon- 
ous  addition  is  eafily  detected,  on  dropping  fome  carbonate  of 
ammonia  into  the  fufpeCted  vinegar,  by  the  fine  blue  colour  pro- 
duced. 

Medical  ufes. — Its  aCtion  on  the  living  body  is  gently  ftimu- 
lant  and  aftringent.  It  promotes  tranfpiration  and  the  difcharge 
by  urine;  and  ufed  moderately  as  a condiment,  itfacilitates  di- 
geftion. 

Vinegar  is  employed  as  a ufeful  addition  to  drink  in  inflam- 
matory fevers,  in  the  proportion  of  about  an  ounce  to  a quart. 
As  a medicine,  it  is  ufed  in  putrid  difeafes,  in  fcurvy,  and  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  narcotic  poifons  and  mephitic  vapours.' 
In  the  form  of  glyfter,  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame  difeafes,  and  in  ob- 
llinate  conftipation.  Externally,  it  is  applied  in  fomentations 
and  baths,  as  a ftimulant  and  difcutient ; and  its  vapour  is  in- 
haled in  putrid  fore  throat,  and  diffufed  through  the  chambers  of 
the  fick,  to  correCt  the  putrefceocy  of  the  atmofphere. 
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Officinal  preparations. — Acidum  acetofum  deftillatum.  Editi. 
Land.  Dub.  Acid.  acet.  aromaticum.  Ed.  Acid,  acetof.  forte. 
Ed.  Acid.  acet.  camphoratum.  Ed.  Syrupus  acidi  acetofi.  Ed. 
Mel  acetat.  Loud.  Dub.  Syr.  colchici.  Ed.  Oxymel  colchici. 
Lond.  Oxymel  fcillae.  Land.  Oxymel  aeruginis.  Lond.  Acetum 
fcillte.  Lond.  Dub.  Cataplaf.  finap.  Lond.  Dub.  Cerat.  fapo- 
nis.  Lond.  Dub. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM.  Ed.  Acidum  vitriolicwn . 
(Lond.  Dub.)  Oleum  vitrioli. 

Sulphuric  acid.  Vitriolic  acid,  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  dire£l,  that  in  the  Ihops 
its  fpecific  gravity  fhould  be  to  that  of  water  as  1850  to  1000; 
the  Dublin  college  as  1845  t0  I00°-  This  want  of  uniformity 
is  to  be  regretted. 

The  phyfical  and  chemical  properties  of  this  acid  have  been 
already  enumerated.  As  it  is  prepared  by  the  trading  che- 
mift,  it  is  inferted  among  the  materia  medica.  It  is  obtained  in 
two  ways ; by  diftilling  off  the  acid  from  fulphate  of  iron,  previ- 
oufly  deprived  of  its  water  of  cryftallization  by  heat,  or  by  burn- 
ing fulphur  in  large  leaden  chambers,  with  an  eighth  part  of  ni- 
trate of  potafs  to  fupply  the  neceffary  oxygen.  In  the  firft  way 
the  ftrongeft  acid  is  obtained,  but  it  is  apt  to  contain  iron  or  cop- 
per. By  the  fecond  procefs  it  generally  contains  lead,  which  is 
eafily  detected  by  mixing  a portion  of  the  acid  with  three  parts 
of  diftilled  water,  and  if  the  acid  be  impure,  a depofition  will  be 
formed.  It  may  be  rendered  perfe£tly  pure  by  diftillation,  fill- 
ing a retort  half  full  of  the  common  acid,  and  diftilling  in  a fand- 
bath,  gradually  heated  as  long  as  any  acid  comes  over.  The  re- 
ceiver (hould  not  be  luted  on. 

Sulphuric  acid  powerfully  decompofes  dead  animal  matter.  It 
becomes  diluted  with  water  formed  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  ; another  portion  of  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
azote  to  form  ammonia,  and  the  carbon  is  Separated  in  the  ftate  of 
charcoal.  The  affinities  which  regulate  this  adlion  are  fo  power- 
ful, that  it  produces  the  lame  effe&s  on  the  living  foltd,  and 
therefore  it  a&s  upon  them  as  a corrofive.  But  to  its  employ- 
ment with  this  view,  its  fluidity  is  an  obje&ion,  as  it  cannot  be 
eafily  managed. 

Medical  ufes — When  fufficiently  diluted,  it  is  an  excellent  to- 
nic, checking  fermentation,  exciting  appetite,  promoting  digeftion, 
and  quenching  thirft,  and  it  is  therefore  ufed  with  fuccefs  in 
morbid  acidity,  weaknefs,  and  relaxation  of  the  ftomach.  As  an 
aftmgent,  it  is  ufed  in  haemorrhagies  ; and  from  its  refrigerant 
and  antifeptic  properties,  it  is  a valuable  medicine  in  many  fe- 
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brile  difeafes,  efpeciallyjthofe  called  putrid.  If  taken  in  any  con- 
fiderable  quantity,  or  for  fome  time,  it  feems  to  pafs  off  unde- 
Compofed  by  the  kidneys  or  Ikin ; and  it  is  perhaps  by  its  ffimu- 
lant  a£Hon  on  the  latter,  that  it  is  advantageoufly  employed  inter- 
nally, in  pfora,  and  other  cutaneous  affedlions.  The  beft  mode 
of  prefcribing  it,  is  to  order  the  quantity  of  acid  to  be  ufed,  and; 
to  diredl  it  to  be  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  will  render  it  pa-  • 
latable,  to  which  fome  fyrup  or  mucilage  may  be  added.  To 
prevent  it  from  attacking  the  teeth,  it  may  be  conveniently  fuck-  ■ 
ed  through  a quill,  and  the  mouth  fhould  be  carefully  waflied  i 
after  each  dofe. 

Externally  it  is  ufed  as  a gargle,  particularly  in  putrid  fore ' 
throats,  and  in  aphthous  mouths,  and  as  a wafh  in  cutaneous ; 
eruptions,  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  Made  into  an  ointment : 
with  fixteen  times  its  weight  of  axunge,  it  has  been  ufed  to  cure  • 
pfora. 

Off.  prep. — Acid,  fulph.  dilutum,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Acid,  fulph, 
aromaticum,  Ed.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  acid.  nitr. 
Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Acid  muriat.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Aqua  fuper- 
carb.  potaffse,  Ed.  Sulphas  potaffre,  Ed.  Phofphas  fodre,  Ed. 
Murias  antim.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Sulphas  ferri,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 
Murias  hydrarg.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Sub-fulphas  hydrarg.  flavus,  , 
Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  iEth.  fulph.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

ACIPENSER.  Pifces  Branchiojlcgi,  Cuvier,  Ifinglas. 

Sp.  A.  Hufo.  Lond. 

The  Beluga,  or  Ifinglas  filh. 

Sp.  A.  Ruthenus.  Lond. 

The  Sterlet,  or  Caviar-Burgeon. 

Officinal — Ichthyocolla,  Ifinglas. 

Befides  thofe  mentioned  by  the  London  college,  ifinglas  is  pre- 
pared from  other  fpecies  of  Acipenfer,  efpecially  A.Jlurio , the  Bur- 
geon, and  A.JlellatuSy  the  ferruga. 

The  preparation  of  ifinglas  is  almoft  peculiar  to  Ruffia.  It  is 
made  in  all  places  where  the  large  fpecies  of  Burgeon  are  caught, 
as  on  the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  efpecially  on  the  Cafpian  fea, 
alfo  on  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  the  Oby,  and  the  Irtyfli.  That  pre- 
pared from  the  Burgeon  is  reckoned  the  beB,  and  next  to  it,  that 
from  the  beluga.  It  alfo  varies,  according  to  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ation. On  the  Volga  and  Ural,  the  founds  are  watered  while 
frefti,  and  dried  to  a certain  degree.  The  outer  Ikin  is  next  taken 
off,  and  the  inner  gloffy  white  membrane  is  twiBed  into  proper 
fhapes,  and  then  completely  dried.  The  beB  is  ufually  rolled 
into  the  form  of  a fnake  or  heart ; the  fecond  folded  in  leaves, 
like  a book;  and  the  worff  is  dried  without  any  care.  In  other 
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places,  as  at  Gurief,  fifh-glue  is  extracted  from  the  founds-  by 
boiling.  This  is  cut  into  (labs  or  plates,  is  perfe£Uy  tranfparent, 
and  has  the  colour  of  amber.  On  the  Okka,  where  the  fterlet 
only  is  to  be  had,  the  founds  are  beat  jult  as  they  arc  extra&ed 
from  the  fifh,  and  dried  into  glue. 

Good  ifinglas  is  white,  in  fome  degree  tranfparent,  dry,  com- 
pofed  of  membranes,  not  too  thick,  and  without  any  fmell. 

The  properties  of  ifinglafs  depend  entirely  on  the  gelatin,  of 
which  it  principally  confilts.  One  hundred  grains  of  good  ifin- 
glas was  found  by  Mr.  Hatchett  to  contain  rather  more  than 
ninety-eight  of  matter  foluble  in  water.  A nutritious  jelly  may 
be  prepared  from  it.  A watery  folution  of  it  is  ufed  as  a tell  of 
the  prefence  of  tannin,  and  for  the  clarification  of  fpiritous  li- 
quors. Mr.  Davy’s  folution  for  the  former  purpofe  confifts  of 
120  grains  of  ifinglas  diflolved  in  twenty  ounces  of  water;  and 
if  properly  made,  it  has  a tendency  to  gelatinize,  at  temperatures 
below  50.  F. 

It  is  faid  to  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  Englilh  court- 
plafter. 

ACONITUM  NEOMONTANUM.  Aconitum.  ( Lond . Dub.) 
A.  Napellus.  {Ed.) 

Large  Blue  Wolfsbane,  Monk’s-hood,  Aconite. 

Linnet  fpecies  plant  arum,  edit.  Willdenow,  genus  1062,  fpecies  9. 
Polyandria  'Trigynia. — Nat.  ord.  Multifilique . 

Officinal — Herba,  {Lond.)  Folia,  {Ed.  Dub.)  The  leaves. 

This,  we  are  aflured  by  Willdenow,  is  the  fpecies  of  aconite 
which  has  always  been  ufed  in  medicine;  although  it  is  almofl: 
univerfally  known  by  the  name  of  Aconitum  Napellus,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a botanical  error  of  Stoerk,  who  introduced  it  into 
pra&ice. 

It  is  a perennial  plant,  found  in  the  Alpine  forefts  of  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  other  mountainous  countries  in  Germany,  and  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens. 

The  frefh  plant  and  root  are  very  violent  poifons,  producing 
remarkable  debility,  paralyfis  of  the  limbs,  convulfive  motions  of 
the  face,  bilious  vomiting,  and  catharafis,  vertigo,  delirium,  af- 
phyxia,  death.  The  frefh  leaves  have  very  little  fmell,  but  when 
chewed,  have  an  acrid  tafte,  and  excite  lancinating  pains,  and 
fweliing  of  the  tongue.  By  drying,  its  acrimony  is  almoft  entirely 
deflroyed.  For  medical  ufe,  the  plant  mull  be  gathered  before 
the  ftem  fhoots. 

Ufes  and.  dofe. — When  properly  adminillered,  it  a£ls  as  a pene- 
trating flimulus,  and  generally  excites  fweat,  and  fometimes  an 
increafed  difcharge  of  urine. 

On  many  occasions,  it  has  been  found  a very  effectual  remedy 
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in  glandular  fwellings,  venereal  nodes,  anchylofis,  fpina  ventofa, 
itch,  amaurofis,  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  intermittent  fevers, 
and  convulfive  diforders. 

We  may  begin  by  giving  one  or  two  grains  of  the  dried  leaves 
in  powder;  but  it  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  form  of  an  infpiflated 
juice.  As  foon  as  the  plant  is  gathered,  the  juice  is  exprefled, 
and  evaporated  without  any  previous  clarification,  to  the  confid- 
ence of  an  extract.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumftance,  that  the 
powers  of  this  medicine  vary  very  much,  according  to  its  age, 
and  the  heat  employed  in  its  preparation.  When  recently  pre- 
pared, its  a#ion  is  often  too  violent ; and  when  kept  more  than 
a year,  it  becomes  totally  inert.  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down 
as  a univerfal  rule,  in  the  employment  of  this  and  of  many  other 
fimilar  a&ive  medicines,  to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  and  to 
increale  them  gradually  to  the  neceflary  degree ; and  whenever 
we  have  occafion  to  begin  a new  parcel  of  the  medicine,  we 
fhould  again  commence  with  the  fmalleft  dofe,  and  proceed  with 
the  fame  caution  as  at  firft. 

We  may  begin  by  giving  half  a grain  of  this  extra#,  either 
formed  into  a powder  with  ten  grains  of  white  fugar,  or  made  up 
yvith  any  convenient  addition  into  a pill,  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
and  gradually  increafe  the  dofe  : or  a tin#ure  of  aconite  may  be 
prepared,  by  digefting  one  part  of  the  dried  leaves  in  fix  parts  of 
fpirit  of  wine ; the  dofe  of  which  will  be  at  firlt  five  or  ten  drops, 
and  may  be  gradually  increafed  to  forty. 

Off.  prep.—- Succus  fpifiatus  aconiti  napelli,  (Ed.) 

ACORUS  CALAMUS.  (EJin.)  Calamus  aromaticus . ( Lond . 
Dub.)  ' ' V 

Sweet  flag. 

Willd.  g.  663,  fp.  1. — Hexandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Pi- 
peritce. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  plentifully  in  rivulets  and 
marfhy  places  about  Norwich,  and  other  parts  of  England,  in  the 
canals  of  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  (hops  have  been  ufually  fupplied  from  the  Levant 
with  dried  roots,  which  do  not  appeaf  to  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
our  own  growth. 

The  root  of  acorus  is  full  of  joints,  crooked,  fomewhat  flatted 
on  the  fides,  internally  of  a white  colour,  and  loofe  fpongy  tex- 
ture ; its  fmell  is  ftrong  ; the  tafte  warm,  acrid,  bitterifh,  and  aro- 
matic ; both  the  fmell  and  taile  are  improved  by  exficcation.  This 
root  ;s  generally  looked  upon  as  a carminative  and  ftomachic  me- 
dicine, and  as  fuch  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  pradice.  It  is 
faid  by  fome,  though  erroneoufly,  to  be  fuperior  in  aromatic  fia- 
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vour  to  any  other  vegetable  that  Is  produced  in  thefe  northern 
climes.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  a fufficienrly  elegant  aromatic.  The 
freih  root  candied  is  faid  to  be  employed  at  Conftantinople  as  a 
prefervative  againft  epidemic  dileafes.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
have  a fweet  fragrant  fmell,  more  agreeable,  though  weaker, 
than  that  of  the  roots. 

Neumann  obtained  by  diftillation  about  two  fcruples  of  fragrant 
volatile  oil  from  fixteen  ounces  of  the  dried  root.  It  alfo  rofe  in 
diftillation  with  water,  but  not  with  alcohol.  3 he  fpiritous  ex- 
tract from  two  ounces  weighed  370  grains,  and  water  extracted 
from  the  refiduum,  190  grains.  The  watery  extraft  from  two 
ounces  weighed  455  grains,  and  the  refiduum  gave  out  to  alco- 
hol 43. 

JESCULUS  HIPPOCASTANUM.  (Ed)  HippocaJIanum. 

Hmfe  chefnut. 

Willd.  g.  717 ,fp.  I.  Heptandria  Monogyma. — Nat.  ord.  Tnhi- 
lata. 

Officinal — Semen,  cortex.  The  feed  and  bark. 

This  is  a very  common  and  well-known  tree.  The  fruit, 
which  probably  contains  much  amylaceous  matter,  has  been  ufed 
as  food  for  domeftic  animals,  and  even  for  men,  in  times  of 
fcarcity.  But  its  introduction  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia 
was  probably  owing  to  its  having  been  ufed  and  recommended 
as  a fternutatory  in  fome  cafes  of  ophthalmia  and  headach.  With 
this  view  it  was  drawn  up  the  noftrils,  in  the  form  of  an  infufion 
or  decodlion. 

The  bark  has  been  propofed  as  an  indigenous  fubftitute  for  the 
very  expenfive  and  often  adulterated  Peruvian  bark.  Many  fuc- 
cefsful  experiments  of  its  effedts,  when  given  internally  in  inter- 
mittent and  typhous  fever,  and  alfo  when  applied  externally  in 
gangrene,  fufficiently  warrant  future  trials.  Although  chemical 
analyfis  is  not  yet  fufficiently  advanced,  to  enable  us  to  determine 
from  it  the  medical  ufe  of  any  fubftance,  I may  obferve,  that  the 
aCtive  conftituent  of  this  bark  is  tannin,  which  is  fcarcely  com- 
patible with  the  prefence  of  cinchonin,  the  predominant,  and  pro- 
bably the  a&ive,  conftituent  of  Peruvian  bark.  In  powder,  it 
may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  a fcruple  and  a half,  or  a drachm, 
for  a dofe.  Buchholz  prefers  a folution  of  a drachm  of  the  ex- 
trad:  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  water,  of  which  fixty  drops  are  to 
be  given  every  three  hours. 

ALCOHOL.  (Ed.)  Spiritus  vinofus  reclificatus.  ( Lond .)  Spi- 
rit us  mini  reRificcitus.  (Dub.) 

Alcohol,  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  fpirit  diftilled  from  wine,  or  other  fermented  liquors  per- 
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fe£lly  free  from  any  unpleafant  fmell,  and  of  which  the  fpecific 
gravity  is  to  that  ot  water  as  835  to  1000,  fuch  as  may  be  eafily 
procured.  (Ed.)  The  London  college  order  a fpirit  of  the  fame 
l'pecific  gravity,  and  add,  that  it  contains  95  parts  of  pure  alco- 
hol, and  five  of  water.  The  Dublin  college  order  it  of  the  fpe- 
cific gravity  840. 

Alcohol  forms  the  true  charafteriftic  of  vinous  liquors,  and 
arifes  from  the  decompofition  of  fugar,  being  always  in  propor- 
tion to  its  quantity.  It  is  found  in  greateft  quantity  in  the  wines 
of  warm  countries,  and  in  wines  prepared  from  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed fruit.  In  the  fourh  of  France,  fome  wines  yield  a third  of 
brandy.  It  is  the  proportion  of  alcohol  which  renders  wines 
more  or  lefs  generous,  and  prevents  them  from  becoming  four. 
The  richer  a wine  is  in  alcohol,  the  lefs  malic  acid  it  contains  • 
and  therefore  the  beft  wines  give  the  belt  brandy,  becaufe  they 
are  free  from  the  difagreeable  tafte  which  the  malic  acid  imparts 

to  them.  Old  wines  give  better  brandy  than  new  wines,  but  lefs 
of  it. 

Alcohol  is  procured  from  wine  by  diftillation  ; in  condu&ine 
which,  the-  following  rules  are  to  be  obferved  : & 

1.  To  heat  the  whole  mafs  of  fluid  at  once,  and  equally 

2.  To  remove  all  obltacles  to  the  afeent  of  the  vapour. 

3.  To  condenfe  the  vapour  as  quickly  as  poflible. 

The  diftillation  is  continued  until  the  liquor  which  comes  over 
is  not  inflammable. 

Baume  mentions  a very  remarkable  faft  concerning  the  prenar 
ation  of  alcohol.  He  diftilled  two  pounds  of  alcohol,  fpecific 
gravity  832,  in  the  water  bath,  and  filled  the  refrigeratory  with 
ice,  and  he  obtained  two  pounds  four  ounces  of  an  alcohol  hav 
ing  only  fpecifip  gravity  862.  This  he  aferibes  to  water  coni 
denied  horn  the  air  in  the  worm  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  ice  • and 
he  allures  us,  from  experience,  that  to  get  an  alcohol  of  82*7  it 

is  ab.olutely  necefiary  that  the  refrigeratory  be  filled  with  water 
of  1450  f. 

Diftiflers  judge  of  the  ftrength  of  their  fpirits  by  the  fize  and 
durability  of  the  bubbles  it  forms,  when  poured  from  one  veflel 
into  another,  or  in  agitating  it  in  a veffel  partly  filled.  Another 
proof  is,  by  the  combuftion  of  gunpowder  : fome  of  which  is  put 
in  a fpoon  •,  it  is  then  covered  with  the  fpirit  to  be  tried,  which 
is  let  on'  fire;  if  it  kindle  the  gunpowder,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
itrong,  and  vice  verfa.  But  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  will  al- 
ways kindle  gunpowder,  and  a large  quantity  never.  Another 
proot  is  by  the  carbonate  of  potafs,  which  attrafts  the  water,  and 
diilolves  in  it,  while  the  alcohol  fwims  above.  But  all  thefe  are 
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uncertain ; and  dependence  can  only  be  put  in  the  proof  by  hy- 
drometers, or  fome  fuch  contrivance,  for  afcertaifting  the  weight 
of  a given  quantity  at  a given  temperature. 

In  this  country,  alcohol  is  procured  from  an  infufion  of  malt, 
and  before  its  rectification  is  termed  Whilky.  In  the  Eaft-ln- 
dies,  arrack  is  diftilled  from  rice  ; in  the  Weft-Indies,  rum  from 
the  fu^ar-cane  * and  in  France  and  Spain,  brandy  from  wine. 
Of  all  thefe,  the  French  brandy  is  the  fined  fpirit ; for  the  others 
are  more  or  lefs  impregnated  with  eflential  oils,  of  which  it  is  al- 
moft  impoflible  to  free  them  entirely.  When  any  ardent  fpirit 
is  re-diffilled  to  procure  alcohol,  the  water-bath  is  commonly 
ufed,  which  gives  a more  equal  and  temperate  heat,  and  im- 
proves the  product.  Oren  fays,  that  the  addition  of  lour  pounds 
of  well-burnt  charcoal,  and  three  or  four  ounces  of  fulphuric 
acid,  previous  to  this  re&ification,  deffroys  entirely  the  peculiar 
tafte  of  malt  fpirit ; and  that  a fecond  re&ification  with  one 
pound  of  charcoal,  and  two  ounces  of  fulphuric  acid,  affords  an 
alcohol  of  very  great  purity.  But  the  affinity  of  alcohol  for  wa- 
ter is  fo  very  ffrong,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  entirely  free 
from  it  by  fimple  di'ftillation.  We  muff,  therefore,  abftradt  the 
water  by  means  of  fome  futftance  which  has  a ftronger  affinity 
for  it  than  alcohol  has.  Carbonate  of  potafs  was  formerly  em- 
ployed ; bur  muriate -of  lime  is  preferable,  becaufe  its  affinity  for 
water  is  not  only  very  great,  but  by  being  foluble  in  alcohol,  it 
comes  in  contact  with  every  particle  of  the  fluid.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,*  one  part  of  muriate  of  lime,  rendered  perfectly  dry  by  hav- 
ing been  expofed  to  a red  heat,  and  powdered  after  it  becomes 
cold,  is  put  into  the  ftill.  Over  this,  three  parts  of  highly  rec- 
tified fpirits  are  to  be  poured,  and  the  mixture  well  agitated.  By 
diftillation  with  a very  gentle  beat,  about  two-thirds  of  the  fpirit 
will  be  obtained  in  the  Hate  of  perfe£tly  pure  alcohol. 

The  chemical  properties  of  alcohol  have  been  already  mention- 
ed. 

Medical  ufes. — On  the  living  body  alcohol  adds  as  a mod  violent 
(limulus.  It  coagulates  all  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  fluids, 
and  corrugates  all  the  folids.  Applied  externally,  it  ftrengthens 
the  vefiels,  and  thus  may  reftrain  paffive  haemorrhagics.  It  inffant- 
ly  contracts  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  it  touches,  and  deprives 
them  of  fenfe  and  motion ; by  this  means  eafing  them  of  pain,  but 
at  the  fame  time  deftroying  their  ufe.  Hence  employing  fpirit- 
ous  liquors  in  fomentations,  notwit  .Handing  the  fpecious  titles  of 
vivifying,  heating,  refforing  mobility,  refolving,  diffipating,  and 
the  like,  ufually  attributed  to  them,  may  lometimes  be  attended 
with  unhappy  confequences.  Thefe  liquors  received  undiluted 
into  the  flomach,  produce  the  fame  effects,  contracting  all  the 
folid  parts  which  they  touch,  and  deftroying,  at  lealt  for  a time, 
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their  ufe  and  office  ; if  the  quantity  be  confiderable,  a palfy  or 
apoplexy  follows,  which  ends  in  death.  Taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, and  duly  diluted,  they  adt  as  a cordial  and  tonic  : if  farther 
continued,  the  fenfes  are  difordered,  voluntary  motion  deftroyed, 
and  at  length  the  fame  inconveniencies  brought  on  as  before. 
Vinous  fpirits,  therefore,  in  fmall  dofes,  and  properly  diluted, 
inay  be  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes  in  the  cure  of  difeafes  ; whilft 
in  larger  ones  they  produce  the  mod  deleterious  effedts. 

Off.  prep. — Alcohol,  Lend.  Dub.  Alcohol  ammoniat.  Ed. 
./Ether  fulph.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  AEth.  fulph.  cum  alcohole,  Ed . 
Lond.  Dub.  Oleum  vini,  Lond.  Spiritus  aeth.  nitrof.  Ed  Lond. 
Dub.  It  alfo  enters  into  the  preparation  of  all  tindfures  and 
diftilled  fpirits,  and  is  ufed  undiluted  in  TindL  affie  foetid.  Ed. 
Lond.  Dub.  T.  Balfami  Peruviani,  Lond.  T.  Benzoes  comp. 
Lond.  Ed.  T.  Camph.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  T.  Guaiaci,  Ed.  T. 
Mofche,  Dub.  T.  Myrrhte,  Dub.  T.  Saponis,  Ed.  T.  To- 
luiferse  balfam,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Spt.  Lavand.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 
Spt.  Rorifmar.  Ed.  Lond. 


ALCOHOL  DILUTUM.  {Ed.)  Spiritus  vinofus  tenuior. 
(Lond.)  Spiritus  vini  tenuior . {Dub.) 

Diluted  alcohol.  Spirit  of  wine.  Proof  fpirit. 

Alcohol  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  being  fome- 
what  weaker  than  proof  fpirit  -,  its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of 
diftilled  water  as  935  to  1000.  (Ed.)  The  London  and  Dublin 
colleges  order  it  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  930,  which,  according 
to  the  former,  contains  55  parts  of  pure  alcohol,  and  45  of  water. 

Although  it  be  defirable  that  diluted  alcohol  fliould  always  be 
prepared,  by  mixing  redlified  fpirit  with  water,  inftead  of  em- 
ploying an  impure  fpirit  of  the  requifite  ftrength,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expedled  that  apothecaries  will  either  be  at  the  trouble  or  ex- 
pence. The  diluted  alcohol  of  the  Edinburgh  college  is  fome- 
what  weaker  than  that  of  the  other  two  colleges  *,  but  befides 
that  it  is  more  convenient  for  their  mode  of  preparing  it,  this 
will  be  attended  with  no  difadvantage,  as  it  is  ftill  fufficiently 
Ifrong  for  any  purpofe  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

Officinal  preparations. — Alcohol  amnion.  Lond.  Dub.  and  all 
the  tindfures  and  diftilled  fpirits,  except  thofe  made  with  alco- 
hol. It  is  alfo  ufed,  fomewhat  extravagantly,  in  the  preparation 
of  various  extradk. 
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Table  of  the  Specific  Gravities  according  to  Gilpin,  and  degrees 
according  to  Baume’s  hydrometer,  of  various  mixtures  of  Alco- 
hol and  Water,  and  in  Clarke’s  hydrometer,  ufed  by  the  revenue. 
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Lilicicez. 

ALLIUM. 

IViltd.  g.  626. — Hexandria  Monogynia. — Nat. 

Sp.  14.  Allium  Sativum.  ( Ed . Land.  Dub.) 

Garlic.  , 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

The  garlic  is  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows 
wild  in  Sicily,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  root  con- 
rifts  of  five  or  fix  fmall  bulbs,  called  cloves , inclofed  in  one 
common  membranous  coat,  but  eafily  feparable  from  each  other. 
All  the  parrs  of  this  plant,  but  more  efpecially  the  roots,  have  a 
ftrong  ofl’enfive,  very  penetrating  and  diilulible,  fmell,  and  an  acri- 
monious, almolt  cauftic,  tafte.  The  root  is  full  of  a limpid  juice, 
of  which  it  furnilhes  almoft  a fourth  part  of  its  weight  by  ex- 
preflion.  It  alfo  lofes  about  half  its  weight  by  drying,  but 
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fcarcely  nny  of  its  fmell  or  tafle.  By  deco&ion  its  virtues  are 
entirely  deftroyed  j and  by  diftillation  it  furnifhes  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  a yellowifh  eflential  oil,  heavier  than  water,  whidi  pof- 
fefles  the  fenfibie  qualities  of  the  garlic  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Its  peculiar  virtues  are  alio  in  fome  degree  extracted  by  alcohol 
and  acetous  acid. 

By  Newmann’s  analyfis,  it  loft  two  thirds  of  its  weight  by  ex- 
ficcation.  By  deco£tion  from  960  parts,  water  extracted  380, 
and  the  refiduum  yielded  27  to  alcohol,  and  was  reduced  to  qc. 
Alcohol  applied  fir'd,  extracted  123,  the  refiduum  yielded  162 
to  water,  and  was  reduced  to  40.  In  both  cafes  the  alcoholic 
extract  was  undtuou?  and  tenacious,  and  precipitated  metallic 
folutions.  But  the  adtive  ingredient  was  a thick  ropy  effential 
oil,  according  to  Hagen  heavier  than  water,  not  amounting  to 
more  than  1.3  of  the  whole,  in  which  alone  refided  the  fmell. 
the  tafte,  and  all  that  diftinguifhes  the  garlic. 

Medical  ufc.- — Applied  externally,  it  acts  fucceffively  as  a fti- 
rnulant,  rubefacient,  and  blifter.  Internally,  from  its  very  power- 
ful and  diffufible  ftimulus,  it  is  often  ufeful  in  difeafes  oflanguid 
circulation  and  interrupted  fecretion.  Hence,  in  cold  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  proves  a powerful  expectorant,  diuretic, 
and,  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  fudorific  ; it  has  alfo  been  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  emmenagogue.  For  the  fame  reafon,  in 
cafes  in  which  a phlogiftic  diathefis,  or  other  irritability  prevails, 
large  dofes  of  it  may  be  very  hurtful. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  lower  dalles  as  a condiment,  and 
alfo  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  many  of  the  epicure’s  mod  fa- 
vourite fauces.  Taken  in  moderation,  it  promotes  digeftion  ; 
but  in  excefs,  it  is  apt  to  produce  headach,  flatulence,  thirfl,  fe- 
brile heat,  and  inflammatory  difeafes,  and  fometimes  occaflons  a 
difcharge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veflels. 

. In  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  and  even  in  the  plague  itfelf,  its 
virtues  have  been  much  celebrated. 

Garlic  has  been  faid  to  have  fometimes  fucceeded  in  curing 
obflinate  quartans,  after  cinchona  had  failed.  In  catarrhal  di£ 
orders  of  the  breaft  j afthma,  both  pituitous  and  fpafmodic  j fla- 
tulent colics  ; hyfterical  and  other  difeafes,  proceeding  from’laxi- 
ty  of  the  folids,  it  has  generally  good  efFefts  : it  has  likewife  been 
found  ferviceable  in  fome  hydropic  cafes.  Sydenham  relates, 
that  he  has  known  the  dropfy  cured  by  the  ufe  of  garlic  alone  ; 
he  recommends  it  chiefly  as  a warm  ftrengthening  medicine  in 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe. 

It  is  much  recommended  by  fome  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  has 
been  frequently  applied  with  fuccefs  externally  as  a ftimulant  to 
indolent  tumours,  in  cafes  of  deafnefs  proceeding  from  atony  or 
rheumatifm,  and  in  retention  of  urine,  arifing  from  debility  of 
the  bladder.  6 ; 
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Garlic  may  cither  be  exhibited  in  fubdance,  and  in  this  way 
feveral  cloves  may  be  taken  at  a time  without  inconvenience,  or 
the  cloves  cut  into  flices  may  be  fwallowed  without  chewing. 
This  is  the  common  mode  of  exhibiting  it  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents. 

The  exprefled  juice,  when  given  internally,  mud  be  render- 
ed as  palatable  as  poffible,  by  the  addition  of  fugar  and  lemon 
juice.  In  deafnefs,  cotton  moidened  with  the  juice  is  introduc- 
ed within  the  ear,  and  the  application  renewed  five  or  fix  times 
in  one  day. 

Infufions  in  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and  water,  although  contain- 
ing the  whole  of  its  virtues,  are  fo  acrimonious,  as  to  be  unfit  for 
general  ufej  and  yet  an  infufion  of  an  ounce  of  bruifed  garlic  in 
a pound  of  milk,  was  the  mode  in  which  Rofendein  exhibited  it 
to  children  affli&ed  with  worms. 

But  by  far  the  mod  commodious  form  for  adminidering  gar- 
lic, is  that  of  a pill  or  bolus  conjoined  with  fome  powder,  cor- 
refponding  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  garlic.  In  dropfy, 
calomel  forms  a mod  ufeful  addition.  It  may  alfo  fometimes  be 
exhibited  with  advantage  in  the  form  of  a clyder. 

Garlic  made  into  an  ointment  with  oils,  &c.  and  applied  ex- 
ternally, is  faid  to  refolve  and  difeufs  indolent  tumours,  and  has 
been  by  fome  greatly  edeemed  in  cutaneous  difeafes.  It  has  like- 
wife  fometimes  been  employed  as  a repellent.  When  applied  un- 
der the  form  of  a poultice  to  the  pubis,  it  has  fometimes  proved 
effe&ual  in  producing  a difeharge  of  urine,  when  retention  has 
arifen  from  a want  of  due  aftion  in  the  bladder.  Sydenham  af- 
fures  us,  that  among  all  the  fubdances  which  occafion  a deriva- 
tion or  revulfion  from  the  head,  none  operates  more  powerfully 
than  garlic  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet : he  was  led  to  make 
ufe  of  it  in  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  about  the  eighth  day,  after 
the  face  began  to  fwell,  the  root  cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in  a linen 
cloth,  was  applied  to  the  foies,  and  renewed  once  a-day  till  all 
danger  was  over. 

Sp.  43.  Allium  Cep  a.  Cepa.  [Dub.) 

Onion. 

Officinal — Radix.  The  root. 

This  is  alfo  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant.  The  root  is  a / 
Ample  bulb,  formed  of  concentric  circles.  It  poflefles  in  general 
the  fame  properties  as  the  garlic,  but  in  a much  weaker  degree. 
Neumann  extra£led  from  480  parts  of  the  dry  root,  by  means  of 
alcohol,  360,  and  then  by  water  30  ; by  water  applied  fird  395, 
and  then  by  alcohol,  30  : the  fird  refiduum  weighed  56,  and  the 
fecond  64.  By  didillatiop,  the  whole  flavour  of  the  onions  pair- 
ed over,  but  no  oil  could  be  obtained. 
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Medical  ufes.— Onions  are  confidered  rather  as  an'article  of  food 
than  of  medicine : they  are  fuppofed  to  yield  little  or  no  nourifh- 
ment,  and  when  eaten  liberally  produce  flatulencies,  occafion 
thirft,  headachs,  and  turbulent  dreams  ; in  cold  phlegmatic  ha- 
bits, where  vifcid  mucus  abounds,  they  doubtlefs  have  their  ufe ; 
as  by  their  {Emulating  quality  they  tend  to  excite  appetite,  and 
promote  the  fecretions : by  fome  they  are  ftrongly  recommended 
in  fuppreflions  of  urine,  and  in  dropfies.  The  chief  medicinal  ufe 
of  onions  in  the  prefent  pra&ice  is  in  external  applications,  as  a 
cataplafm  for  fuppurating  tumours,  &c. 

ALOE  PERFOLIATA.  (Ed.) 

Willd.  g.  659.  fp-  3. — Hexa7idria  Mortogynia. — Nat.  ord.  h- 
liacea . 

A perennial  plant,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties  which 
grow  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  Alia,  Africa,  and  America.  But 
Thunberg  fays,  that  the  fined:  aloes  are  prepared  from  the  Alot 
fpicatdy  the  lecond  fpecies  of  Willdenow,  which  grows  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

During  four  years  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in  poflef* 
fion  of  the  Britilh,  more  than  300,000  pounds,  the  produce  of  that 
fettlement,  were  imported  into  England  ; and  as  this  quantity  was 
infinitely  greater  than  could  be  required  for  the  purpofes  of  medi- 
cine, it  is  not  improbable,  that,  as  Mr.  Barrow  ftates,  its  princi- 
pal confumption  was  by  the  London  porter  brewers. 

1.  Aloe  Socotorina.  Land.  Ed.  Dub. 

Socotorine  aloes. 

Officinal. — Gummi-refina.  The  gum-refin. 

This  article  is  brought,  wrapt  in  (kins,  from  the  ifland  of  So- 
cotora  in  the  Indian  ocean.  This  fort  is  the  pureft  of  the  three 
in  ufe : it  is  of  a gloffy  furface,  clear,  and  in  fome  degree  pellu- 
cid : in  the  lump,  of  a yellowifh  red  colour,  with  a purple  call ; 
when  reduced  to  powder,  of  a bright  golden  colour.  It  is  hard 
and  friable  in  the  winter,  fomewhat  pliable  in  fummer,  and  grows 
foft  between  the  fingers.  Its  tafte  is  bitter,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  but  infulficient  to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable  ; 
the  fmell  is  not  very  unpleafant,  and  fomewhat  refembles  that  of 
myrrh. 

It  is  prepared  by  pulling  off  the  leaves  in  July,  from  which  the 
juice  is  expreffed,  and  afterwards  boiled  and  fkimmed.  It  is  then 
preferred  in  fkins,  and  dried  in  Auguft  in  the  (un.  According  to 
others,  the  leaves  are  cut  off  clofe  to  the  Item  and  hung  up.  The 
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juice  which  drops  from  them  without  any  expreflion,  is  afterwards 
dried  in  the  fun. 

a.  Barbadoes,  or  Hepatic  Aloes. 

Hepatic  aloes  is  not  fo  clear  and  bright  as  the  foregoing  fort; 
it  is  alfo  of  a darker  colour,  more  compaft  texture,  and  for  the 
moft  part  drier.  Its  fmell  is  much  ftronger  and  more  difagree- 
able ; the  tafte  intenfely  bitter  and  naufeous,  with  little  or  nothing 
of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the  focotorine.  The  belt  hepatic 
aloes  comes  from  Barbadoes  in  large  gourd  {hells,  and  an  inferior 
fort  of  it,  which  is  generally  foft  and  clammy,  is  brought  over  in 
calks.  In  Barbadoes  the  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  care- 
fully cleaned  from  the  earth  and  other  impurities.  It  is  then 
iliced  into  fmall  hand-bafkets  and  nets,  which  are  put  into  large 
iron  boilers  or  cauldrons  with  water,  and  boiled  for,ten  minutes, 
when  they  are  taken  out,  and  frelh  parcels  fupplied  till  the 
liquor  is  ftrong  and  black,  which  is  then  {trained  into  a 
deep  vat,  narrow  at  bottom,  where  it  is  left  to  cool  and  to  depofit 
its  feculent  parts.  Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  by  a cock, 
and  again  committed  to  a large  iron  vefiel.  At  firft  it  is  boiled 
brilkly,  but  towards  the  end  it  is  {lowly  evaporated,  and  requires 
conftant  ftirring  to  prevent  burning.  When  it  becomes  ot  the 
confiltence  of  honey,  it  is  poured  into  gourds  or  calabafhes  for 
lale,  and  hardens  by  age. 

3.  Fetid,  Caballine,  or  Horse,  Aloes. 

This  fort  is  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  both  the  foregoing,  by  its 
ftrong  rank  fmell ; although,  in  other  refpe&s,  it  agrees  pretty 
much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  not  unfrequently  fold  in  its  ftead. 
Sometimes  the  caballine  aloes  is  prepared  fo  pure  and  bright,  as 
not  to  be  diftinguiftiable  by  the  eye  even  from  the  focotorine  ; 
but  its  offenfive  fmell,  of  which  it  cannot  be  divefted,  readily  be- 
lays it.  It  is  now  excluded  from  the  lift  of  almoft  all  modern 
pharmacopoeias,  and  is  employed  folely  by  farriers. 

From  fixteen  ounces  of  aloes  Neumann  extracted  near  fifteen 
ay  means  of  alcohol.  From  the  refiduum  water  took  up  one 
Irachm,  about  an  ounce  of  impurities  being  left;  on  inverting  the 
procedure  and  applying  water  firft,  he  obtained  but  thirteen  ounces 
md  a half  of  watery  extraft,  and  from  the  refiduum  alcohol  dif- 
iolved  an  ounce  and  a half.  According  to  this  analyfis,  1000  parts 
}f  aloes  contains  about  78  foluble  in  water  only,  or  analagous  to 
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gum,  980  foluble  in  alcohol  only,  or  refinous,  and  895  foluble  both 
in  alcohol  and  in  water,  or  extractive.  The  conftituent  principles 
of  aloes  therefore  appear  to  be  refin  and  extractive.  Dr.  Lewis, 
alfo  remarks  that  decoCtions  of  aloes  let  fall  a precipitate,  as  they 
cool,  probably  from  extractive  being  more  foluble  in  boiling  than 
in  cold  water.  He  alfo  proved  the  hepatic  aloes  to  contain  more 
refin  and  lefs  extractive  than  the  focotorine,  and  this  lefs  than  the : 
caballine.  The  refins  of  all  the  forts,  purified  by  alcohol,  have : 
little  fmell ; that  obtained  from  the  focotorine  hasfcarce  any  per- 
ceptible tafte  ; that  of  the  hepatic,  a flight  bitteriHi  relifh  ; and  . 
the  refin  of  the  caballine,  a little  more  of  the  aloetic  flavour.  The : 
extractive  obtained  feparately  from  any  of  the  kinds,  is  lefs  difa- 
greeable  than  the  crude  aloes  : the  extractive  of  focotorine  aloes 
lias  very  little  fmell,  and  is  in  tafte  not  unpleafant ; that  of  the 
hepatic  has  a fomewhat  ftronger  fmell,  but  is  rather  more  agree- 
able in  tafte  than  the  extraCt  of  the  focotorine  : the  extractive  of 
the  caballine  retains  a confiderable  fhare  of  the  peculiar  rank  fmell 
of  this  fort  of  aloes,  but  its  tafte  is  not  much  more  unpleafant  than 
that  of  the  extractive  obtained  from  the  two  other  forts. 

Medical  ufe. — Aloes  is  a bitter  ftimulating  purgative,  exerting 
its  aCtion  chiefly  on  the  reCtum.  In  dofes  of  from  5 to  15  grains 
it  empties  the  large  inteftines,  without  making  the  (tools  thin  ; 
and  likewife  warms  the  habit,  quickens  the  circulation,  and  pro- 
motes the  uterine  and  haemorrhoidal  fluxes.  If  given  in  fo  large 
a dofe  as  to  purge  effectually,  it  often  occafions  an  irritation  about 
the  anus,  and  fometimes  a difcharge  of  blood. 

It  is  frequently  employed  in  cafes  of  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes, 
or  of  the  haemorrhoidal  difcharge  *,  but  it  is  particularly  ferviceable 
in  habitual  coftivenefs,  to  perfons  of  a phlegmatic  temperament 
and  fedentary  life,  and  where  the  ftomach  is  oppreffed  and  weak- 
ened. It  has,  however,  a tendency  to  induce  and  augment  hse-  • 
morrhoidal  affeCtions  ; and  with  thofe  who  are  liable  to  fuch 
complaints,  it  (hould  be  avoided.  In  dry  bilious  habits  aloes 
proves  injurious,  immoderately  heating  the  body,  and  inflaming 
the  bowels. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of  aloes  refides  i 
entirely  in  its  refin ; but  experience  has  (hewn,  that  the  pure  refin, . 
has  little  or  no  purgative  quality,  and  that  the  extractive  part  fe- 
parated  from  the  refinous,  ads  more  powerfully  than  the  crude 
aloes.  If  the  aloes  indeed  be  made  to  undergo  long  coCtion  in 
the  preparation  of  the  gummy  extraCt,  its  cathartic  power  will 
be  confiderably  leffened,  not  from  the  feparation  of  the  refin,  but 
from  an  alteration  made  in  the  extractive  itfelf  by  the  aCtion  of 
the  heat  and  air.  The  ftrongeft  vegetable  cathartics  become  mild  . 
by  a like  treatment. 

Socotorine  aloes,  as  already  obferved,  contains  more  extractive 
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than  the  hepatic;  and  hence  is  Iikewife  found  to  purge  more,  and 
with  greater  irritation.  The  firft  fort,  theref  > e,  is  moft  proper 
where  a ftimulus  is  required,  as  for  promoting  or  exciting  the 
menftrual  flux  ; whilft  the  latter  is  better  calculated  to  adt  as  a 
common  purge. 

Aloes  are  adminiftered  either 

a.  Simply,  or 

b.  In  compofition : 

1.  With  purgatives.  Soap,  fcammony,  colocynth,  rhu- 
barb. 

2.  With  aromatics.  Canella. 

3.  With  bitters.  Gentian. 

4.  With  emmenagogues.  Iron,  myrrh. 

They  are  exhibited  in  the  form  of 

a.  Powder  ; too  naufeous  for  general  ufe. 

b.  Pill ; the  moft  convenient  form. 

c.  Solution  in  wine  or  diluted  alcohol. 

Off.  prep.  Pulv.  cum  canella,  Lond. — cum  Guaiaco,  Loud. — 
:um  ferro,  Lond. — Pil.  Scam.  comp,  cum  aloe,  Lond.  Pilulae, 
Ed.  Lond.  Dub. — cum  afla  feet.  Ed. — cum  colocynth,  Ed. — cum 
nyrrha,  Lond.  Ed.  Pil.  rhoei  comp.  Ed.  Extract,  Dub.  Ext- 
ract coloc.  comp.  Lond.  Tindt.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. — cum  myrrha, 
Ed.  Tindt.  benz.  comp.  Lond.  Ed.  T.  rhei  cum  aloe,  A.  Ed. 
r.  A.  aether,  Ed.  Vinum,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

ALTHAEA  OFFICINALIS.  (Ed.)  Althxa.  Lond. 

Mar{h-mallow. 

Wild.  g.  1289.  fp.  I. — Monadelphia  Polyandria. — Nat.  ord. 
Zolumnacex. 

Off.  Radix.  Folium.  The  root  and  leaves. 

The  marfh-mallow  is  a perennial  indigenous  plant,  which  is 
ound  commonly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  fait  marfhes. 

The  whole  plant,  but  efpecially  the  root,  abounds  with  muci- 
age.  I he  roots  are  about  the  thicknefs  of  a finger,  long  andfi* 
•rous.  They  are  peeled  and  dried,  and  then  are  perfectly  white. 

From  960  parts  of  the  dry  root,  Neumann  extradted  by  water 
•50,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol  41  ; by  alcohol  applied  firft  360, 
nd  afterwards  by  water  348.  Lewis  extradited  by  alcohol  only 
20,  and  he  obferved  that  the  alcoholic  extradt  was  fwteter  than 
he  watery,  and  had  the  fmell  peculiar  to  the  root.  The  fub- 
tance  loluble  in  this  inftance,  both  in  alcohol  and  water,  is  pro- 
>ably  faccharine.  From  960  parts  of  the  dry  leaves  Neumann 
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extruded  by  water  340,  anil  then  by  alcohol  213;  by  alcohol 
firft  280,  and  then  by  water  218.  The  refiduum  of  the  root  was 
only  one  fourth  of  the  leaves,  one  half  of  the  whole.  The  root 
is  therefore  the  moft  mucilaginous.  The  decodlion  of  the  root 
reddens  turnfol,  and  gelatinizes  filicized  potafs. 

Med.  ufe. — It  is  ufed  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent,  in  difeafes 
attended  with  irritation  and  pain,  as  in  various  pulmonary  com*, 
plaints,  and  in  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  urinary  or-: 
gans ; and  it  is  applied  externally  in  emollient  fomentations,: 
garglrs,  and  clyfter-., 

Off.  prep.  Decott.  Ed.  Syr.  Ed.  Loud. 

AMMONIACUM.  Gummi-rejina.  Loud.  Dub.  Ed. 

Ammoniacum,  a gum-refin. 

Ammoniacum  is  a concrete,  gummv-refinous  juice,  brough 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  ufually  in  large  maffes,  compofed  of  little 
lumps  or  tears,  of  a milky  colour,  but  foon  changing,  upon  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  to  a yellowifh  hue.  We  have  no  certain  ac 
count  of  the  plant  which  affords  this  juice ; it  is  faid  to  grow  it 
Nubia,  Ahyfiinia,  and  the  interior  of  Egypt;  the  feeds  ufuall; 
found  among  the  tears  refemble  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous  clafs 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  an  exudation  from  a fpecies  0 
ferula.  Such  tears  as  are  large,  dry,  free  from  lirtle  (tones,  feeds 
or  other  impurities,  fhould  be  picked  out  and  preferred  for  inter 
nal  ufe  ; the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  folution,  colature,  anc 
careful  infpiffation  ; but  unlefs  this  be  artfully  managed,  the  gun 
•will  lofe  a confiderable  deal  of  its  more  volatile  paths.  There  i 
often  vended  in  the  {hops,  under  the  name  of  (trained  gum  am 
moniacum,  a compofition  of  ingredients  much  inferior  in  virtue: 
Ammoniacum  has  a naufeous  fweet  tafte,  followed  by  a bitte^ 
one  ; and  a peculiar  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  galbanum,  bus 
more  grateful : it  foltens  in  the  mouth,  and  grows  of  a whit 
colour  upon  being  chewed.  It  foftens  by  heat,  but  is  notfufible 
•when  thrown  upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in  flame;  it  is  i: 
fome  degree  foluble  in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with  which  it  a I 
fumes  the  appearance  of  milk  ; but  the  refinous  part,  amountin 
to  about  one  half,  fubfides  on  (landing. 

Neumann  extracted  horn  480  parts,  360  by  alcohol,  and  the. 
by  water  105;  by  water  applied  firft  4x0,  and  then  by  alcohc 
60.  Alcohol  difltilled  from  it  arofe  unchanged,  but  water  acquit 
ed  a fweetifli  tafte,  and  the’  fmell  of  the  ammoniac.  The  folutio: 
in  alcohol  is  tranfparent ; but  on  the  addition  of  water,  become 
milky.  It  therefore  feems  to  confift:  principally  of  a fubftanc 
foluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  combined  with  fome  vola 
file  matter. 
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Medical  ufe. — The  general  action  of  gam-ammoniac  is  ftimu- 
ant.  On  many  occafions,  in  dofea  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  it 
aroves  a valuable  antifpafmodic,  deobftruent,  or  expe&orant.  In 
arge  dofes  it  purges  gently,  excites  perfpiration,  and  increafes 
he  flow  of  urine.  It  is  ufed  with  advantage  to  promote  expec- 
tation, in  fome  pulmonary  difeafes  ; in  dropfical  afFeftioile,  to 
tugment  the  flow  of  urine,  and  to  fupport  the  falivation  in  fmall 
)ox.  It  is  alfo  an  ufcful  deobftruent;  and  is  frequently  prelcrib- 
:d  for  removing  obftru£tions  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  and  in 
tyfterical  diforders,  occafioned  by  a deficiency  of  the  menftrual 
evacuations.  In  long  and  obftinate  colics,  proceeding  from  vif- 
:id  matter  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  this  gummy  refin  has  produc- 
:d  happy  effetfs  after  purges  and  the  common  carminatives  had 
seen  ufed  in  vain(  Externally,  it  is  fuppofed  to  foften  and  ripen 
bard  tumours.  A folution  of  it  in  vinegar  has  been  recommend- 
3d  by  fome  for  refolving  even  fcirrhous  fwellings. 

. It  is  exhibited  internally, 

a.  In  folution,  combined  with  vinegar,  vinegar  of  fquills, 
afia  fcetida,  & c. 

b.  In  pills,  with  bitter  extrafts,  myrrh,  afla  fcetida. 

c.  And  externally,  combined  with  vinegar,  turpentine,  com- 

mon plafter,  &c. 

Off.  prep.* — Ammon,  purif.  Lond  Lac  am.  Land.  Dub.  Pil. 
cill.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Emp.  gum.  Ed.  Empl.  A.  cum  hydrarg. 
Lond. 

AMOMUM. 

Willd.  g.  4. — Monandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Scitmninea. 

Sp  1.  Amomum  Zingiber,  Ed.  Zingiber,  Lond.  Dub. 

Ginger. 

Off — Radix  ficcata.  Radix  condita  ex  India  allata.  The 
fried  root,  and  the  prelerved  root  brought  from  India. 

Ginger  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but 
low  cultivated  in  the  Weft-India  illands.  It  is  cultivated  there 
^ery  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  potatoes  are  here,  and  is  fit  for 
l'8S'ngonee  a-year,  unlefs  for  preferving  in  fyrup,  when  it  ftiould 
»e  dug  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  at  which  time  it  is 
Sender  and  full  of  fap. 

Ginger  is  diftinguiflicd  into  two  forts,  the  black  and  the  white, 
rhe  former  is  rendered  fit  for  prefervation  by  means  of  boiling 
water,  the  latter  by  infolation  ; and  as  it  is  neceflary  to  fele£I  the 
faireft  and  roundelt  forts  for  expofure  to  the  fun,  white  ginger  is 
jommonly  one  third  dearer  han  black. 

Black  ginger  confifts  ol  thick  and  knotty  roots,  internally  of  an 
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orange  or  browniffi  colour,  externally  of  a yellow-grey.  White 
ginger  is  lefs  thick  and  knotty,  internally  of  a reddilh-yellow,  and 
externally  of  a whitiffi-grey  or  yellow.  It  is  firm  and.  refmous,, 
and  more  pungent  than  the  black.  Pieces  which  are  worm-eaten, , 
light,  friable,  or  foft,  and  very  fibrous,  are  to  be  reje&ed. 

Candied  ginger  fliould  be  prepared  in  India,  from  the  young 
and  fucculent  roots.  When  genuine,  it  is  almoft  tranfparent. 
That  manufactured  in  Europe  is  opaque  and  fibrous. 

Ginger  has  a fragrant  fmell,  and  a hot,  biting,  aromatic  tafte. 
Neumann  obtained  by  diftillation  with  water  from  7680  parts  of 
white  ginger,  about  60  of  a volatile  oil,  having  the  fmell  and! 
diftinguifhing  flavour  of  the  ginger,  but  none  of  its  pungency. 
The  watery  extradt  was  confiderably  pungent,  and  amounted  toi 
2720,  after  which  alcohol  extracted  192  of  a very  pungent  refin. 
Alcohol  applied  firft  extracted  660  of  pungent  refin,  and  water  af- 
terwards 2160  of  a mucilaginous  extradl,  with  little  talle,  and: 
difficultly  exficcated.  The  black  ginger  contained  lefs  foluble 
matter  than  the  white. 

Medical  life. — Ginger  is  a very  ufeful  fpice  in  cold  flatulent 
colics,  and  in  laxity  and  debility  of  the  inteftines ; it  does  not  heat 
fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  pepper  kind,  but  its  effe&s  are  more  dur- 
able. It  may  alfo  be  applied  externally  as  a rubefacient. 

Off.  prep. — Syr.  Ed.  Tindt.  Land.  It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in, 
pulv.  arom.  Loud.  Dub.  Ed.  Pulv.  fcam.  comp.  Loud.  Dub.  Pulv. 
l'cam.  cum  aloe,  Loud.  Pulv.  fennae  comp.  Loud.  Eledh 
arom.  Dub.  Eledi.  fcammon.  Loud.  Dub.  Confedtio  opiat.  Loud. 
Troch.  magnef.  Loud.  Pil.  aloet.  Dub.  Pil.  fcill.  Loud.  Dub.. 
Infuf.  fennte,  Loud.  Dub . Syr.  fpin.  cerv.  Loud.  Tindt.  cinnam.. 
comp.  Loud.  Dub.  Vin.  aloes,  Ed.  Acid,  fulph.  aromat.  Ed. 

Sp.  3.  Amomum  Zedoaria.  Dub. 

Long  Zedoary. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

The  zedoary  is  perrenial,  and  grows  in  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 
The  roots  come  to  us  in  pieces,  fome  inches  in  length,  and  about: 
a finger  thick.  Externally  they  are  wrinkled,  and  of  an  affi-grey. 
colour,  but  internally  are  brownilh-red.  The  beft  kind  comes 
from  Ceylon,  and  Ihould  be  firm,  heavy,  of  a dark  colour  within, 
and  neither  worm-eaten  nor  very  fibrous.  It  has  an  agreeably, 
fragrant  fmell,  and  a warm,  bitteriffi,  aromatic  tafte. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  it  yields  a volatile  oil,  heavier  than 
water,  pofi’effing  the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the  zedoary  in  an  emi- 
nent degree;  the  remaining  decodtion  is  almoft  Amply  bitter.  Spi- 
rit likewife  brings  over  fome  fmall  ffiare  of  its  flavour : neverthe- 
lefs,  the  fpiritous  extradl  is  confiderably  more  grateful  than  the 
zedoary  itfelf.  From  7689  parts  Neumann  got  2720  of  watery 
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extra£l,  and  afterwards  140  of  alrfloft  infipid  refin;  by  applying 
alcohol  firft,  720,  and  water  afterwards,  2400,  much  bitterer 
than  the  original  watery  extra£l. 

Off.  prep. — Confeft.  aromat.  Lond. 

Sp.  7.  Amomum  Cardamomum.  Cardamomum  Minus.  Dub. 

Sp.  10. Repens.  Ed  Cardamomum  Minus.  Land.  ' 

Leffer  Cardamom  feeds. 

Off. — Semen. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges,  on  the  authority  of  Son- 
nerat,  have  fuppofed  thefe  feeds  to  be  the  produft  of  the  latter 
fpecies,  while  the  Dublin  college,  with  Murray,  Willdenow,  and 
all  the  foreign  pharmaceutical  writers,  afcribe  them  to  the  former. 
Both  fpecies  are  natives  of  India. 

Cardamom  feeds  are  a very  warm,  grateful,  pungent  aromatic, 
and  frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  practice:  they  are  faid  to  have 
this  advantage,  that,  notwithftanding  their  pungency,  they  do  not, 
like  thofe  of  the  pepper  kind,  immoderately  heat  or  inflame  the 
bowels.  Both  water  and  rectified  fpirit  extract  their  virtues  by 
infufion,  and  elevate  them  in  diftillation  ; with  this  difference,  that 
the  tincture  and  diftilled  fpirit  are  confiderably  more  grateful  than 
the  infufion  and  diftilled  water:  the  watery  infufion  appears  tur- 
bid and  mucilaginous,  the  tindure  limpid  and  tranfparent.  From 
480  parts  Neumann  got  about  20  of  volatile  oil,  15  of  refinous 
extradt,  and  45  of  watery.  The  hulks  of  the  feeds,  which  have 
very  little  fmell  or  tafte,  may  be  commodioufly  feparated,  by  com- 
mitting the  whole  to  the  mortar,  when  the  feeds  will  readily  pul- 
verize, fo  as  to  be  freed  from  the  (hell  by  the  fieve  : this  Ihould  not 
ae  done  till  juft  before  ufing  them ; for  if  kept  without  the  hulks, 
they  foon  lofe  confiderably  of  their  flavour. 

Off.  prep — Tinaura,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Tina.  comp.  Lond. 
Dub.  Tina,  fennas,  Lond.  Dub.  Tina.  gent.  comp.  Lond. 
rina.  cinnam.  comp.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Tina,  rhei,  Ed.  Lond. 
Fina.  rhei  cum  aloe,  Ed.  Vin.  aloes,  Ed.  Vin.  rhab.  Lond. 
Extr.  coloc.  comp.  Lond.  Pulv.  arom.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Con- 
Pea.  aromat.  Lond.  Pil.  fcill.  Ed. 

AMYGDALUS  COMMUNIS.  Ed. 

a.  Amygdalus  dulcis.  Ed.  Amygdala  dukes.  Lond.  Dub. 

b.  Amygdala  amara.  Lond. 

Off-  Nucleus.  The  kernel.  The  almond  tree. 

Willd.  g.  981  ,/p.  2.  Icofandria  Monogynia — Nat.  ord.  Pomace a. 

The  fruit  which  affords  thofe  kernels  is  the  produce  of  a tree 
nearly  refembling  the  peach.  It  originally  came  from  Syria  and 
Barbary,  but  is  now  much  cultivated  in  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
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The  eye  diftinguifhes  no  difference  betwixt  the  trees  which  i 
produce  the  fweet  and  bitter,  or  betwixt  the  kernels  themfelves; , 
it  is  faid  that  the  fame  tree  has,  by  a difference  in  culture,  afford- 
ed both. 

The  almond  is  a flattifh  kernel,  of  a white  colour,  and  of  a foft 
fweet  tafte,  or  a difagreeable  bitter  one.  The  fkins  of  both  forts  i 
are  thin,  brownifh,  unpleafant,  and  covered  with  an  acrid  powdery  ■ 
fubftance.  They  are  very  apt  to  become  rancid  on  keeping,  and  I 
to  be  preyed  on  by  a kind  of  infedt,  vtfhich  eats  out  the  internal  i 
part,  leaving  the  almond  to  appearance  entire.  To  thefe  circum-  ■ 
fiances  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  them. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  ufe  in  food  than  as  medicine, , 
but  they  are  reckoned  to  afford  little  nourifhment ; and  when  i 
eaten  in  fubftance,  are  not  eafy  of  digeflion,  unlefs  thoroughly 
comminuted.  They  are  fuppofed,  on  account  of  their  uncluous 
quality,  to  obtund  acrimonious  juices  in  the  primae  viae  : peeled 
fweet  almonds,  eaten  fix  or  eight  at  a time,  fometimes  give  pre- 
fent  relief  in  the  heartburn. 

Bitter  almonds  have  been  found  poifonous  to  dogs  and  fome 
other  animals  5 and  a water  diftilled  from  them,  when  made  of  a . 
certain  degree  of  ftrength,  has  had  the  fame  effects.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  when  eaten,  they  appear  innocent  to  moft  men,  and  are 
every  day  ufed  in  cookery,  on  account  of  their  agreeable  flavour; , 
but  there  are  fome  habits,  in  which  the  fmalleft  quantity  pro-  ■ 
duces  urticaria,  and  other  unpleafant  fymptoms.  The  fimilarity 
of  the  fmell  of  bitter  almonds  to  prufiic  acid,  led  Mr.  Schrader  to 
fuppofe,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  prefence  of  this  acid  : and  it  is 
faid  that  he  has  found  his  fuppofition  correct ; and  that  pruflic 
acid  is  equally  poifonous  with  the  bitter  diftilled  waters. 

Both  forts  of  almonds  yield,  on  expreflion,  a large  quantity  of 
oil,  which  feparates  likewife,  upon  boiling  the  almonds  in  water, , 
and  is  gradually  collected  on  the  furface. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expreflion  from  both  forts  of  almonds  • 
are  in  their  fenfible  qualities  the  fame.  They  fhould  be  per-  • 
fe£lly  free  from  fmell  and  tafte,  and  poflefs  the  other  properties 
of  fixed  oils 

Medical  ufe. — The  general  virtues  of  thefe  oils  are,  to  blunt 
acrimonious  humours,  and  to  foften  and  relax  the  folids:  hence 
their  ufe  internally,  in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains  and 
inflammations ; and  externally,  in  tenfion  and  rigidity  of  parti- 
cular parts.  On  triturating  almonds  with  water,  the  oil  and  wa- 
ter unite  together,  by  the  mediation  of  the  other  matter  of  the 
kernel,  and  form  an  unftuous  milky  liquor. 

The  milky  folutions  of  almonds  in  watery  liquors,  commonly 
called  emulfions,  contain  the  oil  of  the  fubjedl,  and  participate 
in  fome  degree  of  its  emollient  virtue ; but  have  this  advantage 
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above  the  pure  oil,  that  they  may  be  given  in  acute  or  inflamma- 
tory diforders,  without  danger  of  the  illeffedts  which  the  oil  might 
fometimes  produce;  fince  emulfions  do  not  turn  rancid  or  acri- 
monious by  heat,  as  all  the  oik  of  this  kind  in  a little  time  do. 
As  the  bitter  almond  imparts  its  peculiar  tafte  when  treated  in 
this  way,  the  fweet  almonds  are  employed  in  making  emulfions. 

Several  un&uous  and  refinous  fubftances,  of  themfelves  not 
mifcible  with  water,  may,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  be  eafily 
mixed  with  it  into  the  form  of  an  emulfion  ; and  are  thus  excel- 
lently fitted  for  medicinal  ufe.  In  this  form  camphor,  and  the 
refinous  purgatives,  may  be  commodioufly  taken. 

Of.  prep. — Oleum  fixum,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Emulfio,  Ed.  Lond. 
Dub.  Emulfio  arab.  Ed.  Dub.  Emulfio  camph.  Ed.  Lond. 

AMYRIS. 

Willd.  g.  755.  OBandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Dumoja. 

Sp.  2.  Amyris  Elemifera.  Eletni.  Lond.  Dub. 

Elemi.  A refin. 

Of. — Refina.  The  refin. 

The  tree  which  furnifhes  elemi  grows  in  Carolina  and.Spanifli 
America.  In  dry  weather,  and  efpecially  at  full  moon,  inci- 
fions  are  made  in  the  bark,  from  which  a refinous  juice  flows, 
and  is  left  to  harden  in  the  fun.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  long 
roundifh  cakes,  generally  wrapped  up  in  flag  leaves.  The  bell 
fort  is  foftilh,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a pale  whitifh  yellow 
colour,  inclining  a little  to  green,  of  a ftrong,  not  unpleafant 
fmell,  refembling  fomewhat  that  of  fennel.  Dr.  Wright  fays, 
that  on  wounding  the  burfera  gummifera,  a thick  milky  liquor 
flows,  which  foon  concretes  into  a refin  no  way  different  from 
the  elemi  of  the  (hops.  Of  one  hundred  parts  ninety-four  dif- 
folve  in  alcohol,  and  part  of  its  fragrance  rifes  along  with  this 
menftruum  in  diftillation  : diftilled  with  water  it  yields  6.4  of 
pale-coloured,  thin,  fragrant,  eflential  oil : its  only  conftituents, 
therefore,  are  refin  and  eflential  oil.  It  gives  name  to  one  of 
the  officinal  unguents,  and  is  at  prefent  fcarce  any  otherwife 
made  ufe  of ; though  it  is  certainly  preferable  for  internal  pur- 
pofes  to  fome  others  which  are  held  in  greater  efteem. 

Of.  prep. — Ungt.  elemi,  Lond.  Dub. 

Sp.  18.  Amyris  Zeylanica. 

rihe  elemi  which  comes  from  the  Eaft-Indies  is  faid  to  be  the 
produce  of  this  fnecies. 
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Sp . 6.  Amyris  Gileadensis. 

Pff' — Refina  Iiquida.  Ed.  JBalfamum  Gileadenfe.  Balfam  of 
Gilead.  A liquid  refin. 

This  article,  which  has  alfo  had  the  name  of  Balfamum  Ju- 
daicum,  Syriacum,  de  Mecca,  Opo-balfamum,  &c.  is  a refinous 
juice,  obtained  from  an  evergreen  tree,  growing  fpontaneoufly, 
particularly  near  to  Mecca,  on  the  Afiatic  fide  of  the  Red  fea. 
The  true  opo-balfamum,  according  to  Alpinus,  is  at  firft  turbid 
and  white,  of  a very  ftrong  pungent  fmell,  like  that  of  turpentine, 
but  much  fweeter;  and  of  a bitter,  acrid,  aftringent  tafte  : upon 
being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  becomes  thin,  limpid,  of  a greenilh 
hue,  then  of  a gold  yellow,  and  at  length  of  the  colour  of 
honey. 

This  balfam  is  in  high  efteem  among  the  eallern  nations,  both 
as  a medicine,  and  as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and  cofmetic.  But 
in  Europe  it  is  never  obtained  genuine  ; and  as  all  the  figns  of  its 
goodnefs  are  fallacious,  it  has  been  very  rarely  employed.  Nor 
need  we  regret  it ; for  any  of  the  other  refinous  fluids,  fuch  as  the 
balfam  of  Canada  or  Capaiba,  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  full  as 
well. 

The  dried  berries  of  this  tree  were  formerly  kept  under  the  title 
of  Carpo-balfamum,  and  the  dried  twigs  under  that  of  Xylo-bal- 
famum.  Although  Willdenow  has  inferted  the  amyris  opo-bal- 
famum as  a diftinft  fpecies,  he  thinks  they  are  the  fame. 

ANAS  ANSER.  Adeps  Anferinus.  Dub. 

The  goofe.  The  fat. 

Tnfe  fpecific  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  fat  are  now 
very  generally  difbelieved  : and  therefore  almoft  the  only  kinds  in 
ufe  are  thofe  of  the  domeftic  animals,  which  are  eafily  procured. 
Goofe  fat  is  foft  and  very  greafy.  It  is  very  rarely  ufed  in  medi- 
cine, as  it  poflefles  no  advantage  over  axunge. 

ANCHUSA  TINCTORIA.  Ed.  Anchufa.  Dub. 

Alkanet. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Willd.  g.  2p] . fp.  7*  Eentandria  Monogynia.' — Nat.  ord.  A[peri~ 
folia 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Europe:  it  is  fometimes  cultivated  in 
our  gardens;  but  the  greateft  quantities  are  raifed  in  Germany  or 
France,  particularly  about  Montpelier,  from  whence  the  dried 
roots  are  ufually  imported  to  us.  The  alkanet  root  produced  in 
England  is  much  inferior  in  colour  to  that  brought  from  abroad  ; 
the  Englilh  being  only  lightly  reddilh,  the  others  of  a deep  purp^ 
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lifh  red  *,  and  it  has  been  fufpe&ed,  but  without  fufficient  found- 
ation, that  the  foreign  roots  owe  part  of  their  colour  to  art.  The 
cortical  part  of  the  root  is  of  a dullcy  red,  and  imparts  an  ele- 
gant deep  red  to  alcohol,  oils,  wax,  and  all  un&uous  fubftances, 
3ut  not  to  watery  liquors. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no  fmell ; when  recent,  it  has  a bit— 
:erifh  aftringent  tafte,  but  when  dried  fcarcely  any.  As  to  its 
virtues,  the  prefent  practice  experts  not  any  from  it.  Its  chief 
ufe  is  for  colouring  oils,  ointments,  and  plafters.  As  the  colour 
is  confined  to  the  cortical  part,  the  fmall  roots  are  beft,  having 
proportionally  more  bark  than  the  large. 

ANETHUM. 

Willd . g.  560.  Pentandria  Digytiia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbellate. 

Sp.  1.  Anethom  Graveolens.  Lond. 

\ Dill. 

Off. — Semen.  The  feed. 

Dill  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens,  as 
well  for  culinary  as  medical  ufe.  The  feeds  are  of  a pale  yellow, 
ifh  colour,  in  fhape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  flat  on 
the  other.  Their  tafte  is  moderately  warm  and  pungent;  their 
fmell  aromatic,  but  not  of  thVtnoft  agreeable  kind.  The  feeds 
are  recommended  as  a carminative  in  flatulent  colics.  The  moft 
efficacious  preparations  of  them  are  the  dillilled  oil,  and  a tinc- 
ture or  extra#  made  with  reftified  fpirit. 

Off.  prep. — Aq.  dift.  Lond. 

Sp.  3.  Anethum  Foeniculum.  Ed.  Fceniculum  dulce.  Lend. 

Dub . 

Sweet  fennel. 

Off.  Semen.  The  root  and  feeds. 

This  is  a biennial  plant,  of  which  there  are  four  varieties.  One 
of  thefe,  the  common  fennel,  is  indigenous  to  England.  The  fweet 
fennel,  *he  variety  which  is  officinal,  grows  wild  in  Italy,  but  is 
alfo  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  is  fmaller  in  all  its  parts  than 
the  common,  except  the  feeds,  which  are  confiderably  larger. 
The  feeds  of  the  two  forts  differ  likewife  in  fhape  and  colour. 
Thofe  of  the  common  are  roundifh,  oblong,  flattifh  on  one  fide, 
and  protuberant  on  the  other,  of  a dark  almoft  blakifti  colour  ; 
thofe  of  the  fweet  are  longer,  narrower,  not  fo  flat,  generally 
I crooked,  and  of  a whitifh  or  pale  yellowifh  colour. 

The  feeds  of  both  the  fennels  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
1 moderately  warm  pungent  tafte  : thofe  of  the  fceniculum  dulce  are 
in  flavour  moft  agreeable,  and  have  alfo  a confiderable  degree  of 
fweetnefs. 
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From  960  parts,  Neumann  obtained  20  of  volatile  oil,  260  wa- 
tery exrradt,  and  afterwards  fome  alcoholic  extract,  which  could 
not  be  exficcated,  on  account  of  its  oilinefs.  By  alcohol  fiift  he 
got  84  refinous  extradt,  120  fixed  oil,  and  then  by  water  120  of  a 
bitter  extradt. 

Off '.  prep.—hqviz  deft,  femin.  Lond.  Dub.  Oleum  volat.  femin. 
Dub.  O.  v.  flor.  Dub.  Decodt.  cham.  Dub. 

ANGELICA  ARCHANGELICA.  Edi  Angelica.  Lond.  Dubi 

Angelica. 

OJF- — Radix,  caulis,  folium,  femen.  The  root,  ftalk,  leaves, 
and  feeds. 

Willd.  g.  543.  fp.  1.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbel- 
late. 

Angelica  is  a large  biennial  umbelliferous  plant.  It  grows 
fpontaneoufly  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Alpine  countries  ; but  for 
the  ufe  of  the  (hops,  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

All  the  parts  of  Angelica,  efpecially  the  roots,  have  a fragrant 
aromatic  fmell;  and  a pleafant  bitterifh  warm  tall e,  glowing  upon 
the  lips  and  palate  for  a long  time  after  they  have  been  chewed. 
The  flavour  of  the  feeds  and  leaves  is  very  perifhable,  particularly 
that  of  the  latter,  which,  on  being  barely  dried,  lofe  the  greateft 
part  of  their  tafte  and  fmell : the  roots  are  more  tenacious  of  their 
flavour,  though  they  lofe  part  of  it  with  keeping.  The  frelh  root, 
wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  yields  an  odorous  yellow  juice, 
which,  flowly  exficcated,  proves  an  elegant  gummy  refin,  very 
rich  in  the  virtues  of  the  angelica.  On  drying  the  root,  this  juice 
concretes  into  diftindt  molecuhe,  which,  on  cutting  it  longitudi- 
nally, appear  diftributed  in  little  veins ; in  this  ftate,  they  are  ex- 
tradited by  alcohol,  but  not  by  watery  liquors.  Angelica  roots  are 
apt  to  grow  mouldy,  and  to  be  preyed  on  by  infedts,  unlels  tho- 
roughly dried,  kept  in  a dry  place,  and  frequently  aired.  We  ap- 
prehend, that  the  roots  which  are  fubjedt  to  this  inconvenie»ce, 
might  be  preferved,  by  dipping  them  in  boiling  fpirit,  or  expofing 
them  to  its  fleam,  after  they  are  dried.  Baume  fays,  that  it  is 
only  the  roots  gathered  in  the  fpring  that  are  fubjedt  to  this  in- 
convenience, and  that  when  gathered  in  the  autumn,  they  keep 
good  feveral  years.  Roots  only  worm-eaten  are  as  fit  as  ever  for 
making  a tindture,  or  affording  volatile  oil. 

Angelica  is  one  of  the  molt  elegant  aromatics  of  European 
growth,  though  little  regarded  in  the  prefent  pradlice.  The  root, 
which  is  the  mod  efficacious  part,  is  ufed  in  the  aromatic  tinc- 
ture. The  (talks  make  an  agreeable  fweetmeat. 

Ojff.  prep, — Spirit  anifi  comp.  Lond. 
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AN<  wUSTURA.  Cortex.  Ed.  Dub. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  this  bark  is  but  imperfe&ly  known.  The 
firft  parcel  of  it  was  imported  from  Dominica  in  July  1788,  with 
an  account,  11  that  it  had  been  found  fuperior  to  the  Peruvian 
« bark  in  the  cure  of  fevers”  Subfequent  importations  from 
the  ftpanifh  Weft  Indies,  either  immediately  or  through  the  me- 
dium 01  Spain,  render  it  probable  that  it  is  the  produce  of  South 
America;  and  I have  fomewhere  read  that  Humboldt,  in  his 
late  travels  in  South  America,  difcovered  it  to  be  the  produce  of 
a fpecies  of  cinchona  : we  may  now,  therefore,  expe£l  to  get  fur- 
ther information  refpefting  its  natural  hiftory. 

Its  appearance  varies,  accordingly,  as  it  has  been  taken  from 
larger  or  fmalter  branches.  The  outer  furface  is  more  or  lefs 
wrinkled,  and  of  a greyifh  colour,  and  the  inner  furface  is  of  a 
dull  brown.  Its  lubftance  is  of  a yellowifh-brown  colour.  Its 
fracture  is  iliort  and  refinous.  Its  tafte  is  intenfely  bitter,  and 
(lightly  aromatic,  leaving  a ilrong  fenfe  of  heat  and  pungency  in 
the  ,hroat  and  fauces  The  odour  is  peculiar.  The  powder  is 
yellow, 

According  to  the  experiments  related  by  Mr.  Brande,  from 
3840  parts  of  anguftura,  there  were  extracted  by  alcohol,  144  of 
refin,  and  300  of  an  acrid  undtuous  fubltance,  the  refiduum  yielded 
to  water  1500  of  dry  gummy  extradt.  Treated  firft  with  water, 
it  gave  2110  grains  of  a clear  brown  extradt,  bitter,  but  not 
acrid,  and  afterwards,  161  of  a refin  of  a light  brown  colour,  and 
extremely  acrid.  By  diftillation  it  gave  26  of  eflential  oil.  The 
tindlure  is  of  a deep  yellow  colour,  reddens  infufion  of  turnfole, 
and  necomes  turbid  and  white  on  admixture  with  water.  By  re- 
peated filtration  a brownifh  refin  is  feparated,  and  the  tranfparent 
fluid  has  a pale  yellow  colour.  I find  that  it  is  not  precipitated 
by  folution  of  gelatin,  but  by  infufion  of  galls.  It  therefore  does 
not  contain  tannin  but  cinchonin,  and  it  has  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  acquiring  a deep  red  colour  with  red  fulphate  of  iron, 
and  depofiting  a purplifh  flate-coloured  precipitate. 

Med.  ufe. — As  an  aromatic  bitter,  it  adfs  as  a tonic  and  ftimulant 
of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  It  increafes  the  appetite  for  food,  re- 
moves flatulence  and  acidity  arifing  from  dyfpepfia,  and  is  a very 
effedlual  remedy  in  diarrhoea  proceeding  from  weaknefs  of  the 
bowels,  and  in  dyfentery ; and  it  poflefl'es  the  Angular  advantage 
of  not  opprefling  the  ftomach,  as  cinchona  is  apt  to  do.  It  does 
not  cure  intermittents. 

It  is  exhibited,  1.  In  powder,  in  dofes  of  from  5 to  20  grains, 
either  alone  or  with  rhubarb,  magnefia,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 

2.  In  infufion.  The  infufion  of  one  drachm  in  four  ounces  of 
water  may  be  ufed  daily. 
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3.  In  tindlure. 

4*  In  watery  extradh 

ANTHEMIS. 

Willd.  g.  1517.  Synge  ttefta  Polygamia  Superjlua. — Nat.  ord. 

Compofitce  Radi  at  £. 

Sp.  15.  Anthemis  Nobilis.  Ed.  Chamoetnelum  Flores.  Loud 
Dub. 

Chamomile. 

Off". — Herba  et  flos.  The  herb  and  flowers. 

Chamomile  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  the  fbuth  of 
England,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the  purpofes  of  medi- 
cine. The  flowers  have  a ftrong,  not  ungrateful,  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a very  bitter  naufeous  tafte. 

Their  adtive  conftituents  are  bitter  extradlive,  and  eflential  oil. 
To  the  latter  is  to  be  afcribed  their  antifpafmodic,  carminative, 
cordial,  and  diaphoretic  effedts  \ to  the  former,  their  influence 
in  promoting  digeftion. 

Neumann  obtained  from  480  parts,  18®  of  alcoholic  extradf, 
and  afterwards  120  of  watery  j and  reverting  the  procedure,  240 
of  watery,  and  69  alcoholic. 

Med.  ufe. — Chamomile  flowers  are  a very  common  and  excel- 
lent remedy,  which  is  often  ufed  with  advantage  in  fpafmodic 
difeafes,  in  hyfteria,  in  fpafmodic  and  flatulent  colics,  in  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  menftrual  difcharge,  in  the  vomiting  of  puerperal  wo- 
men, in  the  afterpains,  in  gout,  in  podagra,  in  intermittents,  and 
in  typhus. 

As  chamomile  excites  the  periftaltic  motion,  it  is  ufeful  in  dy- 
ientery,  but  is  not  admiffible  in  all  cafes  of  diarrhoea.  From  its 
Simulating  and  fomewhat  unpleafant  elTcntial  oil,  chamomile  is 
alfo  capable  of  exciting  vomiting,  efpecially  when  given  in  warm 
infufion  ; and  in  this  way  is  often  ufed  to  aflift  the  adtion  of  other 
emetics. 

Externally,  chamomile  flowers  are  applied  as  a difcutient  and 
emollient,  in  the  form  of  clyfter  or  embrocation,  in  colic,  dyfen- 
tery,  and  ftrangulated  hernia,  See. 

Chamomile  flowers  are  exhibited, 

1.  In  fubftance,  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  rather  of  eledluary, 
in  dofes  of  from  half  a drachm  to  two  drachms,  either  alone,  or 
combined  with  Peruvian  bark,  as  for  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers. 

2.  In  infufion,  in  the  form  of  tea.  This  may  either  be  drunk 
warm,  for  promoting  the  adtion  of  emetics,  or  cold,  as  a fto- 
machic. 
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3.  In  deco£tion  or  extract.  Thefe  forms  contain  only  the  ex- 
tra£live,  and  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  fimple  bitters. 

4.  The  efTential  oil  may  be  obtained  by  diftillation.  This  pof- 
fefles  the  antifpafmodic  powers  in  a higher  degree  than  the 
fimple  flowers,  but  on  the  contrary,  does  not  poffefs  the  virtues 
depending  on  the  prefence  of  the  bitter  extra&ive. 

Off.  prep. — Decoft.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Extraft,  Lond.  Ed.  Dub. 

Sp.( 25.  Anthemis  Pyrethrum.  Ed.  Pyrethrum.  Lond.  Dub. 

Pellitory  of  Spain. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant,  though  a native  of  warm  climates,  as  Barbary,  bears 
the  ordinary  winters  of  this  country,  and  often  flowers  fucceffively 
from  Chriftmas  to  May  : the  roots  alfo  grow  larger  with  us  than 
thofe  with  which  the  (hops  are  ufually  fupplied  from  abroad. 
They  are  feldom  fo  big  as  the  little  finger,  and  the  bell  are  dry 
compa£t,  of  a brown  colour,  and  not  eafily  cut  with  a knife. 

Fellitory  root  has  no  fenfible  fmell ; its  tafte  is  very  hot  and 
acrid,  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  arum  ; the  juice  exprefled  from  it 
has  fcarce  any  acrimony,  nor  is  the  root  itfelf  fo  pungent  when 
frefh,  as  after  it  has  been  dried.  Neumann  obtained  from  960 
parts  of  the  dry  root,  only  40  of  alcoholic  extraft,  and  afterwards 
570  of  watery,  and  by  a reverfc  procedure,  600  of  watery,  and 
20  of  alcoholic  extraft.  Both  the  alcoholic  extracts  were  excef- 
fively  pungent.  Its  acrimony,  therefore,  was  derived  from  a 
refin. 

Med.  ufe. — The  principal  ufeof  pyrethrum  in  the  prefent  prac- 
tice is  as  a mafticatory,  for  promoting  the  falival  flux,  and  evacu- 
ating thfe  vifcid  humours  from  the  head  and  neighbouring  parts ; 
by  this  means  it  often  relieves  the  toothach,  fome  kinds  of  pains  of 
the  head,  and  lethargic  complaints.  A vinous  infufion  is  alfo  ufe- 
ful  in  debility  of  the  tongue. 

ANTIMONIUM.  Stibium. 

Antimony. 

The  phyfical  and  chemical  properties  of  this  metal  have  been 
already  defcribed. 

Antimony  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  ftate,  at  Stahlberg  in  Sweden,  and  Alle- 

mont  in  France. 

II.  Mineralized  with  fulphur. 

I.  Grey  antimony. 

a.  Compaft. 

b.  Foliated. 

c.  Striated  (74  antimony,  29  fulphur,  Bergmann.) 
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d.  Plumofe  (fulphuret  of  antimony  with  arfenic  and 
iron,  Berg.) 

2.  Red  antimony  (hydroguretted  fulphuret  of  antimony). 

III.  Oxidized.  Mongez. 

IV.  Acidified. 

1.  Muriated. 

2.  Phofphated.  Yellow  ore  of  antimony,  Razumoufky. 

The  grey  ore  of  antimony  is  the  date  in  which  it  is  officinal,: 
and  alfo  that  in  which  it  is  mod  commonly  found. 

Sulphuretum  Antimonii.  Ed.  Antimpnium.  Lond. 

Stibium.  Dub. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  nomenclature  adopt- 
ed by  the  Edinburgh  college  in  general,  the  propriety  of  the: 
change  which  they  have  introduced  in  this  and  fimilar  inftances 
cannot  be  difputed  $ for  while  chemifts,  according  to  rational 
principles,  defignated  fimple  fubftancesby  fimple  names,  the  fame; 
names  continued  to  be  given  by  pharmaceutical  writers  to  com- 
pound dates  of  thefe  bodies.  To  have  edablidied,  therefore,  an 
uniformity  of  nomenclature  in  fciences  fo  intimately  allied,  can- 
not fail  to  be  confidered  as  an  improvement  of  the  greated  im- 
portance. 

Although  fulphuretted  antimony  be  a natural  production,  yet 
it  is  commonly  fold  in  the  form  of  loaves,  which  have  been  fepa- 
rated  from  the  dony,  and  other  impurities  of  the  ore,  by  fufion, 
and  a fpecies  of  filtration.  For  the  ore  is  melted  in  conical  well-, 
baked  earthen  pots,  having  one  or  more  fmall  holes  in  their  apices. 
The  fire  is  applied  round  and  above  thefe  pots;  and  as  foon  as: 
the  fulphuretted  antimony  melts,  it  drops  through  the  holes  into, 
vefiels  placed  beneath  to  receive  it,  while  the  dony  and  other  im- 
purities remain  behind.  As  antimony  is  very  volatile,  the  mouths: 
and  joinings  of  the  pots  mud  be  clofed  and  luted.  The  upper: 
part  of  the  loaves  thus  obtained  is  more  fpongy,  lighter,  and  im-- 
pure  than  the  lower,  which  is  therefore  always  to  be  preferred. 
Thefe  loaves  have  a dark-grey  colour  externally,  but  on  being: 
broken,  they  appear  to  be  compofed  of  radiated  driae,  of  a metal* 
lie  ludre,  having  the  colour  of  lead.  The  goodnefs  of  the  loaves 
is  edimated  from  their  compa&nefs  and  weight,  from  the  large-  • 
nefs  and  diftin&nefs  of  the  driae,  and  from  their  being  entirely- 
vaporizable  by  heat.  Lead  has  been  fold  for  antimony ; but  its 
texture  is  rather  foliated  than  driated,  and  it  is  not  vaporizable. 
The  prefence  of  arfenic,  which  renders  the  antimony  ulelefs  for 
medical  purpofes,  is  kn^wn  by  its  emitting  the  imell  of  garlic 
when  thrown  upon  live  coals,  and  by  other  teds  mentioned  under 
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arfenic.  The  prefence  of  manganefe  or  iron  is  known  by  their 
not  being  volatilized  by  a red  heat. 

Antimony  is  obtained  from  its  ores  by  gradually  detonating  in 
a large  crucible  four  parts  of  fulphuretted  antimony,  three  of 
crude  tartar,  and  one  and  a half  of  dry  nitrate  of  p«tafs,  reduced 
to  a fine  povrder,  and  intimately  mixed.  The  detonated  mafs  is 
then  to  be  fufed,  and  poured  into  a heated  mould,  greafed  with  a 
little  fat,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  confolidate.  It  is  then  turned 
out,  and  the  icoriae  are  feparated  from  the  antimony,  which  will 
weigh  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  fulphuret  employed.  The 
fcoriae  are  a mixture  of  fulphuret  of  potafs  and  of  antimony,  and 
may  be  preferved  for  other  purpofes. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  antimony,  is  by  melting  three 
parts  of  fulphuretted  antimony  with  one  of  iron.  The  fulphur 
quits  the  antimony,  and  combines  with  the  iron. 

Formerly  antimony  was  given  internally ; but  as  its  action  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  acid  it  met  with  in  the  ftomach,  its  effe&s 
were  very  uncertain,  and  often  violent.  Cups  were  alfo  made  of 
antimony,  which  imparted  to  wine  that  flood  in  them  for  fome 
time  an  emetic  quality.  But  both  thefe  improper  modes  of  ex- 
hibiting this  metal  are  now  laid  afide. 

Med.  ufe. — Sulphuretted  antimony  was  employed  by  the  an- 
cients in  collvria,  againft  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and  for  flam- 
ing the  eye-brows  black.  Its  internal  ufe  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  eftablifhed  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and 
even  at  that  time  it  was  by  many  looked  upon  as  poifonous.  But 
experience  has  now  fully  evinced,  that  it  has  no  noxious  quality, 
being  often  ufed,  particularly  in  chronic  eruptions;  that  lome  of 
the  preparations  of  it  are  medicines  of  great  efficacy  ; and  that 
though  many  of  them  are  mod  violently  emetic  and  cathartic, 
yet  even  thefe,  by  a flight  alteration  or  addition,  lofe  their  viru- 
lence, and  become  mild  in  their  operation. 

Off.  prep. — Antimony  is  at  prefent  the  bafis  of  many  officinal 
preparations,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned.  But  befides  thofe  ftill 
retained,  many  others  have  been  formerly  in  ufe,  and  are  ftill  em- 
ployed by  different  pra&itioners.  The  following  table,  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Black,  exhibits  a diftinft  view  of  the  whole. 


Dr.  Black’s  Table  of  the  Preparations  of  Antimony. 


Medicines  are  prepared  either  from  crude  antimony,  or  from  the 
pure  metallic  part  of  it  called  regulus. 

From  Crude  Antimony. 


I.  By  trituration. 

Antimonium  prseparatum,  Lond. 
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II.  By  the  a&ion  of  heat  and  air. 

Flores  antimonii  fine  addito. 

Vitrum  antimonii.  Ed. 

Antimonium  vitrificatum.  Lond. 

Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum.  Ed. 

III.  By  the  adlion  of  alkalies. 

Hepar  antimonii  mitiffimum. 

Regulus  antimonii  medicinalis. 

Hepar  ad  kermes  minerale.  Geoffroi. 

Hepar  ad  tintt.  antimonii. 

Kermes  minerale. 

Sulphur  antimonii  prsecipitatum.  Ed.  et  Lond. 

IV.  By  the  a&ion  of  nitre. 

Crocus  antim.  mitiflimus,  vulgo  Regulus  antim.  medicinalis. , 
Crocus  antimonii.  Ed.  et  Lond. 

Antimonii  emeticum  mitius.  Boerh. 

Antim-  uftum  cum  nitro,  vulgo  Calx  antimonii  nitrata.  Ed. . 
Antimonium  calcinatum.  Lond.  V ulgo  Antimonium  diaphoret. 
Antim.  calcareo-phofphoratum,five  pulvis  antimonialis.  Ed. 
Pulvis  antimonialis.  Lond. 

V.  By  the  a£lion  of  acids. 

Antim.  vitriolat.  Klaunig. 

Antim.  cathartic.  Wilfon. 

Antimonium  muriatum,  vulgo  Butyrum  antim.  Ed. 
Antimonium  muriatum.  Lond. 

Pulvis  algarothi,  five  Mercurius  Vita. 

Bezoardicum  minerale. 

Antimonium  tartarifatum,  vulgo  Tartarus  emeticus.  Ed, 
Antimonium  tartarifatum.  Lond. 

Vinum  antimonii  tartarifati.  Ed.  et  Lond. 

Vinum  antimonii.  Lond. 

From  the  Regulus. 

This  iqetal,  feparated  from  the  fulphur  by  different  proceffes,  is : 
called  Regulus  antimonii  Ji implex , Regulus  martialis , Regulus  jtb  ■ 
vialisy  &c.  From  it  were  prepared, 

I.  By  the  attion  of  heat  and  air, 

Flores  argentei,  five  nix  antim. 

II.  By  the  a£lion  of  nitre, 

Ceruffa  antimonii. 
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Stomachicum  Poterii. 

Antihetticum  Poterii. 

Cardiac um  Poterii. 

Preparations  which  have  their  name  from  Antimony,  but 
fcarcely  contain  any  of  it. 

Cinnabaris  antimonii. 

Tin&ura  antimonii. 

To  this  table  of  Dr.  Black’s,  which  is  left  unaltered,  I (hall  add 
another,  not  taken  from  the ‘mode  of  preparation,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  product. 

Antimony  has  been  exhibited, 

I.  In  its  metallic  (late. 

a.  Antimonium.  Regulus  antimonii. 

b.  Alloyed, 

1.  With  iron.  Regulus  antimonii  martialis. 

2.  With  tin.  Regulus  antimonii  jovialis. 

3.  With  tin  and  copper.  Regulus  metallorum. 

c.  Combined  with  fulphur. 

1.  Sulphuretum  antimonii.  Ed.  Antimonium.  Lond. 
Stibium.  Dub.  Sulph.  ant.  ppt.  E.  L.  D- 

2.  Regulus  antimonii  medicinalis.  Maet.  Febrifuv 
gum  Craanii. 

II.  Oxidized, 

a.  Protoxide. 

1.  Calx  antimonii  per  fe.  Cinis  afttimonii. 

2.  Flores  antimonii  argentini. 

3.  Calx  ftibii  prsecip.  D.  Pulvis  algarothi. 

4.  Combined  with  fulphuret  of  antimony. 

a.  Oxidum  antimonii  cum  fulphure  vitrificatum.  E. 

Antim.  vitrif.  L.  Vitrum  antimonii. 

Melted  •with  wax.  Oxidum  antimonii  vitrif.  cum  cera. 

E. 

b.  Oxidum  antimonii  cum  fulph.  per  nitrat.  potaffe,  E. 

Stibium  nitro  calin  at.  D.  Crocus  antimonii.  L. 
Crocus  metallorum.  Hepar  antim. 

5.  Combined  with  fulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sul- 

phuret.  ant.  praecip.  E.  Sulph.  ant.  praecip.  L. 
Sulph.  flibiat.  rufum,  D.  Sulphur  auratum'an- 
timonii. 

6.  With  hydroguretted  fulphur.  Sulphur  flibiat. 

fufcum,  D.  Kermes  minerale. 
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7.  With  muriatic  acid.  Murias  artlm.  E.  Ant. 

mur.  L.  Stib.  muriat.  cauft.  D.  Butyrum 
antimonii. 

8.  With  tartaric  acid  and  potafs.  Tartris  antimonii, 

E.  Ant.  tart.  L.  Tart,  ftibiat.  D.  Tartarus 
emeticus. 

Diffolved  in  wine.  Vinum  tart.  ant.  E.  Vin.  tart 
ftib.  D.  Vin.  ant.  tart.  L.  Vin.  ant.  L.  Vinurr 
antimoniale. 

9.  With  phofphate  of  lime.  Oxidum  antimonii  cun* 

phofphate  calcis,  E.  Pulv.  ant.  L.  Pulv.  ftib: 
D . James's  powders . 
b.  Peroxide. 

Antimonium  calcinatum.  Lond. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  preparations  of  antimony.  In  eftimat: 
ing  their  comparative  value,  we  may  attend  to  the  following  oh 
fervations.  All  the  metallic  preparations  are  uncertain,  as  it  cm 
tirely  depends  on  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  whether  they  have  no 
aftion  at  all,  or  operate  with  dangerous  violence.  The  fulphure 
is  expofed,  though  in  a lefs  degree,  to  the  fame  objeftions. 

The  preparations  in  which  antimony  is  in  the  ftate  of  per 
oxide,  are  perfeftly  infoluble  in  any  vegetable  or  animal  acid,  anc 
are  alfo  found  to  be  inert  when  taken  into  the  ftomach. 

The  remaining  preparations  of  antimony,  or  thofe  in  which  i 
is  in  the  ftate  of  protoxide,  are  readily  foluble  in  the  juices  a 
the  ftomach,  and  aft  in  very  minute  dofes.  Of  its  faline  prepara 
tions,  only  thofe  can  be  ufed  internally  which  contain  a vegetabl 
acid  ; for  its  foluble  combinations  with  the  fimple  acids  are  ven 
acrid  and  corrofive.  In  general,  the  fureft  and  belt  preparation 
of  antimony  are  thofe  which  contain  a known  quantity  of  th 
metal  in  its  ftate  of  protoxide. 

The  general  efFefts  of  antimonials  are,  in  fmall  dofes,  diaphore 
fis,  naufea;  in  large  dofes,  full  vomiting  and  purging.  Some  ai 
lege  that  antimonials  are  of  mod  ufe  in  fevers  when  they  do  nc 
produce  any  fenfible  evacuation,  as  is  faid  to  be  the  cafe  feme 
times  with  James’s  powder.  They  therefore  prefer  it  in  typhu 
and  emetic  tartar  in  fynochus,  in  which  there  is  the  appearanc- 
at  firft  of  more  aftivity  in  the  fyftem,  and  more  apparent  caul 
for  evacuation. 

APIUM  PETROSEL1NUM.  {Ed.)  Petrofelinum.  {Lond.) 

P.itfley. 

Off. — Radix,  femen.  The  root  and  feed. 

Willd.  g.  563.  fp.  1.  Pentandna  jDigynia. — Nat.  ord,  UmbellaU 
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Parsley  is  a biennial  plant,  and  a native  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  this  country  for  culinary 
purpofes.  The  feeds  have  an  aromatic  flavour,  and  are  occafion- 
ally  made  ufe  of  as  carminatives.  The  tafte  of  the  root  is  fome- 
what  fweetilh,  with  a light  degree  of  warmth  and  aromatic  fla- 
vour, and  it  poflefles  gentle  diuretic  properties. 

AQUA. 

W ater. 

Water  does  not  enter  the  lift  of  materia  medica  of  any  of  the 
colleges,  but  it  is  fo  important  an  agent,  both  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafe,  and  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  that  a brief  account  o£ 
its  varieties  and  properties  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  fuper- 
fluous. 

The  chemical  properties  of  water  have  been  already  enumerat- 
ed. The  pureft  natural  water  is  fnow,  or  rain  water,  collefted 
in  the  open  fields  ; that  which  falls  in  towns,  or  is  collected  from, 
the  roofs  of  houfes,  is  contaminated  with  foot,  animal  effluvia, 
and  other  impurities,  although  after  it  has  rained  for  fome  time, 
the  quantity  of  thefe  diminifhes  fo  much,  that  Morveau  fays  that 
it  may  be  rendered  almoft  perfectly  pure  by  means  of  a little  ba- 
rytie  water,  and  expofure  to  the  atmofphere.  Rain  water,  after 
it  falls,  either  remains  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  penetrates 
through  it  until  it  meet  with  fome  impenetrable  obftrutlion  to  its 
progrefs,  when  it  burftsoutat  fome  lower  part,  forming  a fpring 
or  well.  The  water  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  either  defcends 
along  its  declivities  in  ftreams,  which  gradually  wearing  channels 
for  themfelves,  combine  to  form  rivers,  which  at  laft  reach  the 
fea,  or  remain  ftagnant  in  cavities  of  confiderable  depth,  forming 
lakes  or  ponds,  or  on  nearly  level  ground  forming  marfhes. 

The  varieties  of  fpring  water  are  exceedingly  numerous ; but 
they  may  be  divided  into  the  foft,  which  are  fufficiently  pure  to 
diflolve  foap,  and  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  pure  water  in  general ; 
the  hard,  which  contain  earthy  falts  and  decompofe  foap,  and 
are  unfit  for  many  purpofes,  both  in  domeftic  economy  and  in 
manufactures  ; and  the  faline,  which  are  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  foluble  falts.  When  fpring  waters  poflefles  any  peculiar 
character,  they  are  called  mineral  waters.  River  water  is  in  ge- 
neral foft,  as  it  is  formed  of  fpring  water,  which  by  expofure  be- 
comes more  pure  ; and  running  furface  water,  which  although 
turbid  from  particles  of  clay  fufpended  in  it,  is  otherwifr-  very 
pure.  Lake  water  is  fimilarto  river  water.  The  water  of 
marflies  on  the  contrary  is  exceeding  impure,  and  often  highly 
from  the  great  proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
which  is  conftantly  decaying  in  them. 
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Mineral  waters  derive  their  peculiarity  of  chara&er  in  general, 
either  from  containing  carbonic  acid,  or  foda,  not  neutralized, 
fulphuretted  hydrogen,  purging  falts,  earthy  falts,  or  iron,  or 
from  their  temperature  exceeding  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  that 
of  other  furrounding  bodies.  The  following  are  the  moft  cele- 
brated : 

a.  Warm  fprings. — Bath,  Briftol,  Buxton,  Matlock,  in  Eng- 
land. Barege,  Vichy,  &c.  in  France.  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Borfet,  Baden,  Carlfbad,  and  Toeplitz,  in  Germany,  and 
Pifa,  Lucca,  Baia,  and  many  others  in  Italy. 

b . Carbonated  fprings — Pyrmont,  Seltzer,  Spa,  Cheltenham, 
Scarborough. 

c.  Alkaline. — Carlfbad,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Barege,  Toeplitz. 

d.  Sulphureous. — Enghien,  Lu,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Kilburn, 
Harrowgate,  Moffat,  and  many  in  Italy. 

e.  Purging — Sea  water,  Lemington  Priors,  Harrowgate,  Lu, 
Carlfbad,  Moffat,  Toeplitz,  Epfom,  Sedlitz,  Kilburn,  and 
all  brackifh  waters. 

f.  Calcareous. — Matlock,  Buxton,  and  all  hard  waters. 

g.  Chalybeate — Hartfell,  Denmark,  Cheltenham,  Pyrmont, 
Spa,  Tunbridge,  Bath,  Scarborough,  Vichy,  Carlfbad, 
Lemington  Priors. 

Medical  ufe. — Water  is  an  effential  conflituent  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  all  living  bodies ; and  as  it  is  continually  expended  during 
the  procefs  of  life,  that  wafle  muft  be  alfo  continually  fupplied, 
and  this  fupply  is  of  fuch  importance  that  it  is  not  left  to  reafon  or 
to  chance,  but  forms  the  obje£t  of  an  imperious  appetite.  When 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  water  a£ls  by  its  temperature,  its  bulk, 
and  the  quantity  abforbed  by  the  la£teals.  Water  about  6c° 
gives  no  fenfation  of  heat  or  cold,  between  6o°  and  45 0 it  gives 
a fenfation  of  cold  followed  by  a glow  and  increafe  of  appetite 
and  vigour,  below  45  the  fenfation  of  cold  is  permanent  and  un- 
pleafant,  and  it  a£is  as  an  aftringent  and  fedative ; above  60  it 
excites  naufea  and  vomiting,  probably  by  partially  relaxing  the 
fibres  of  the  ftomach,  for  when  mixed  with  ftimulating  fubftances 
it  has  not  thefe  effects.  In  the  ftomach  and  in  the  inteftines  it 
a£ls  alfo  by  its  bulk,  producing  the  effects  arifing  from  the  de- 
tention of  thefe  organs  ; and  as  the  inteftinal  gafes  confift  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  either  pure  or  carbonated,  or  fulphuretted,  or  phof- 
phuretted,  it  is  probably  in  part  decompofed  in  them.  It  like- 
wife  dilutes  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  thus  often 
diminilhing  their  acrimony.  It  is  abforbed  by  the  ladteals,  di- 
lutes the  chyle  and  the  blood,  in,creafes  their  fluidity,  leflens  their 
acrimony,  and  produces  plethora  ad  modem.  Its  effects  in  pro- 
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ducing  plethora  and  fluidity  are  however  very  tranfitory,  as  it  at 
the  fame  time  increafes  the  fecretion  by  the  flcin  and  kidneys. 
Indeed  the  effe&s  of  fudorifics  and  dieuretics  depend  in  a great 
meafure  on  the  quantity  of  water  taken  along  with  them. 

Mineral  waters  have  alfo  a fpecific  a£Iion  depending  on  the 
foreign  fubftances  which  they  contain.  It  is  however  neceflary  to 
remark  that  their  effe&s  are  in  general  much  greater  than  might 
be  expended  from  the  ftrengdi  of  their  impregnations,  owing 
probably  to  the  very  circumftance  of  their  great  dilution,  by  which 
every  particle  is  prefented  in  a ftate  of  activity,  while  the  lacfteals 
admit  them  more  readily  than  they  would  in  a lefs  diluted  Hate. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  gives  to  the  waters  which  are  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  it  a fparkling  appearance,  and  an  agreeable  de- 
gree of  pungency.  In  its  effe£ls  on  the  body  it  is  decidedly  fti- 
mulant,  and  even  capable  of  producing  a certain  degree  of  tran- 
lient  intoxication.  It  is  of  great  fervice  in  bilious  complaints, 
atony  of  the  ftomach,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  and  in  all  fevers  of 
the  typhoid  type. 

Alkaline  waters  produce  alfo  a tonic  effect  on  the  ftomach,  but 
they  are  lefs  grateful.  They  are  particularly  ferviceable  in  mor- 
bid acidity  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  difeafes  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Sulphureous  waters  are  chiefly  ufed  in  cutaneous  and  glandu- 
lar difeafes.  Their  efttdls  are  ftimulant  and  heating,  and  they 
operate  by  the  fkin  or  bowels. 

Purging  waters  derive  their  efFe&s  from  the  neutral  falts  they 
contain,  efpecially  the  muriates  of  foda,  lime,  and  magnefia,  and 
the  fulphates  of  foda  and  magnefia.  They  are  much  more  fre- 
quently ufed  for  a length  of  time  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  ex- 
citing the  natural  aftion,  than  to  produce  full  purging.  Ufed  in 
this  way,  inftead  of  debilitating  the  patient,  they  increafe  his  ap- 
petite, health,  and  ftrength. 

Chalybeate  waters  are  ufed  as  tonics.  They  ftimulate  confi- 
derably,  and  increafe  the  circulation  ; but  as  they  alfo  generally 
contain  neutral  falts,  they  a£t  as  gentle  laxatives.  They  are  ufed 
in  all  cafes  of  debility,  cachexia,  chlorofis,  fluor  albus,  ame* 
norrhoea,  and  in  general  in  what  are  called  nervous  difeafes. 

The  external  ufe  of  water  depends  almoft  entirely  on  its  tem- 
perature, which  may  be 


i.  Greater  than  that  of  the  body,  or  above  970  F.  The 
hot  bath. 


. Below  the  temperature  of  the  body, 

a.  From  97  to  85,  the  warm  bath. 

b.  From  85  to  65,  the  tepid  bath. 
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The  hot  bath  is  decidedly  ftimulant  in  its  a£tion.  It  renders 
the  pulfe  frequent,  the  veins  turgid,  the  (kin  red,  the  face  flufh- 
ed,  the  refpiratiori  quick,  increafes  animal  heat,  and  produces 
fweat.  If  the  temperature  be  very  high,  the  face  becomes  bath- 
ed in  fweat,  the  arteries  at  the  neck  and  temples  beat  with  vio- 
lence, anxiety  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation  are  induced,  and  if  per- 
fifled  in,  vertigo,  throbbing  in  the  heacl,  and  apoplexy,  are  the 
confequences.  It  is  very  rarely  employed  in  medicine,  except 
where  there  are  hot  fprings,  as  at  Baden  in  Switzerland.  The 
Ruffians  and  fome  other  nations  ufe  the  hot  bath  as  an  article  of 
luxury. 

The  effc&s  of  the  affufion  of  hot  water  have  not  been  afcertain- 
ed,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  heat  is  not  fo  great  as  to  deftroy 
the  organization  of  the  fkin,  the  very  tranfient  application  of  the 
water  would  be  more  than  countera&ed  by  the  fubfequent  eva- 
poration. 

With  regard  to  the  aftion  arifing  from  their  temperature,  all 
baths  below  970  differ  only  in  degree,  as  they  all  ultimately  ab- 
ftraft  caloric  from  the  furface,  but  with  a force  inverfely  as  their 
temperature. 

The  warm  bath  excites  the  fenfation  of  warmth,  partly  becaufe 
our  fenfations  are  merely  relative,  and  partly  becaufe  its  temper- 
ature, though  lefs  than  that  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  is 
attually  greater  than  that  of  the  extremities  which  are  the  chief 
organs  of  touch.  But  as  water  is  a much  better  conductor  of 
caloric  than  air,  and  efpecially  than  confined  air,  as  much  caloric 
is  abftra£ted  from  the  body  by  water,  which  is  only  a few  de- 
grees lower  than  the  internal  temperature  of  the  body,  as  by  air 
of  a much  lower  temperature.  The  warm  bath  diminiffies  the 
frequency  of  the  pulfe,  efpecially  when  it  has  been  previoufly 
greater  than  natural,  and  this  effedb  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  time  of  immerfion.  It  alfo  renders  the  refpiration  flower, 
and  leffens  the  temperature  of  the  body,  relaxes  the  mufcular 
fibre,  increafes  the  bulk  of  the  fluids  by  abforption,  removes  im- 
purities from  the  furface,  promotes  the  defquamation  and  re- 
newal of  the  cuticle,  and  foftens  the  nails  and  indurations  of 
the  fkin. 

The  ftimulant  power  of  the  warm  bath  is  therefore  very  incon- 
fiderable,  and  its  employment  in  difeafe  will  be  chiefly  indicated 
by  preternatural  heat  of  the  furface  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe, 
rigidity  of  the  mufcular  fibre,  and  morbid  affe£tions  of  the  lkin. 
It  has  accordingly  been  found  ferviceable  in  many  cafes  of  py- 
rexia, both  febrile  and  exanthematous,  in  many  fpafmodic  dif- 
eafes,  and  in  moft  of  the  impetigines.  It  is  contraindicated  by 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  internal  organic  affe&ions,  and  fhould 
not  be  ufed  when  the  ftomach  is  full. 
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The  affufion  of  warm  water  very  generally  produces  a confider- 
able  diminution  of  heat,  a diminifhcd  frequency  of  pulfe  and  ref- 
piration,  and  a tendency  to  repofe  and  deep  ; but  its  effects  are 
not  very  permanent,  and  its  ftimulus  is  weak.  It  is  recommend- 
ed in  febrile  difeafes  depending  on  the  ftimulus  of  preternatural 
heat,  and  in  thofe  attended  with  laborious  refpiration,  and  in  the 
paroxyfms  of  hedtic  fever. 

As  the  tepid  bath  and  affufion  produce  effedls  intermediate 
between  thofe  of  warm  and  cold  water,  it  is  unneceffary  to  enu- 
merate them. 

The  cold  bath  produces  the  fenfation  of  cold,  which  gradually 
ceafes,  and  is  fucceeded  by  numbnefs.  It  excites  tremors  in  the 
{kin,  and  {hivering.  The  Ikin  becomes  pale,  contradled,  and  ac- 
quires the  appearance  termed  cutis  atiferina.  The  fluids  are  di- 
minifhed  in  volume,  the  folids  are  conttadted,  the  caliber  of  the 
veffels  is  leffened,  and  therefore  numbnefs  and  palenefs  are  indu- 
ced, and  the  vifible  cutaneous  veins  become  fmaller.  There  is  a 
fenfe  of  drowfinefs  and  inactivity,  the  joints  become  rigid  and  in- 
flexible, and  the  limbs  are  affedted  with  pains  and  fpafmodic  con- 
tractions. The  refpiration  is  rendered  quick  and  irregular,  the  pulfe 
flow,  firm,  regular,  and  fmall  •,  the  internal  heat  is  at  firft  diminifh- 
ed,  but  gradually  and  irregularly  returns  nearly  to  its  natural 
ftandard  ; the  extremities,  however,  continue  cold  and  numb,  or 
fwollen  and  livid ; the  perfpiration  is  fuppreffed,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  urine  is  rendered  more  frequent  and  copious.  If  the 
cold  be  exceflive  on  its  application,  long  continued  violent  fhiver- 
ings  are  induced,  the  pulfe  ceafes  at  the  wrilt,  the  motion  of  the 
heart  becomes  feeble  and  languid,  there  is  a fenfation  of  coldnefs 
and  faintnefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  a rapid  diminution  of  animal 
heat ; and  at  laft,  delirium,  torpor,  and  death,  are  the  confe- 
quences.  If  the  application  of  the  cold  bath  be  not  carried  to  an 
exceflive  length,  on  emerging  from  the  water,  the  whole  body  is 
pervaded  by  an  agreeable  fenfation  of  warmth,  and  the  patient 
feels  refrefhed  and  invigorated. 

The  primary  a£fion  of  the  cold  bath  is  ftimulant,  and  the  de- 
gree of  this  adtion  is  in  proportion  to  the  lownefs  of  its  temper- 
ature. This  opinion  is  indeed  diredtly  oppofite  to  a theory  of 
cold  which  has  been  advanced  with  the  confidence  of  demonftra- 
tion.  “ Heat  is  a ftimulus;  cold  is  the  abftradtion  of  heat;  there- 
“ fore  cold  is  the  abftradlion  of  ftimulus,  or  is  a fedative.”  To 
this  we  might  oppofe  another  theory,  equally  fyllogiftic,  and 
nearer  the  truth:  Free  caloric  is  a ftimulus ; cold  is  the  fenfation 
excited  by  the  paffage  of  free  caloric  out  of  the  body;  therefore 
cold  is  a ftimulus.  Cut  in  fadl  the  adtion  of  cold  is  by  no  means 
fo  Ample.  It  is  complicated,  and  varies  according  to  its  intenl- 
ity,  duration,  and  the  ftate  of  the  fyllem  to  which  it  is  applied. 
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It  a£ls  at  firfl:  as  a ftimulant,  in  exciting  fenfation  ; then  as  a tonic, 
in  condenfing  the  living  fibre ; and  laftly,  however  paradoxical  it 
may  appear,  as  a fedative,  by  preventing  that  diftribution  of  blood 
in  the  minute  and  ultimate  veflels,  which  is  necefiiiry  for  the  ex- 
illence  of  fenfibility  and  irritability,  and  by  the  abftradfion  of  the 
ftimulus  of  heat. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  therefore  fo  managed  as  to  procure  any 
of  thefe  effedls  by  regulating  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is 
applied. 

Cold  affuiion,  or  the  pouring  of  cold  water  over  the  body,  is  a 
very  convenient  way  of  applying  the  cold  bath  in  many  cafes.  In 
this  way  cold  is  very  fuddenly  applied  to  the  furface,  its  operation 
is  inflantaneous  and  momentary,  but  may  be  continued  by  repeat- 
ed afFufions  lor  any  length  of  time,  and  fo  as  to  produce  its  ex- 
treme effects.  Where  the  efjje&s  of  cold  affufion  may  be  thought 
too  fevere,  fpunging  the  body  with  cold  water,  or  water  and  vine- 
gar may  be  fubftituted. 

The  application  c(f  cold  may  be  employed  in  fevers  and  febrile 
paroxyfms,  when  the  heat  is  fteadily  above  the  natural  ftandard, 
and  in  many  difeafes  arifing  from  relaxation  and  debility.  It  is 
contraindicated  when  the  heat  of  the  body  is  below  97  when 
there  is  any  notable  perfpirationfrom  the  furface,  and  when  there 
is  general  plethora.  Irritable  habits  fhould  be  defended  from  the 
violence  of  its  a&ion,  by  covering  the  body  with  flannel. 

In  yellow  fever,  efpecially  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  heat  of 
the  Ikin  is  exceflive,  it  is  particularly  ufeful,  and  ought  to  be  long 
continued.  In  phrenitis,  and  other  local  inflammations,  it  pro- 
mifes  to  be  of  advantage.  In  gout  its  efledts  are  doubtful,  being 
in  feme  inftances  falutary,  in  others  deflrudlive.  A criterion,  to 
enable -us  to  determine  when  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  reforted 
to,  is  much  wanted.  In  inflammatory  rheumatifm  and  rheuma-  * 
tic  gout  it  is  decidedly  ufeful.  It  is  of  advantage  in  all  the  hte- 
morrhagies  and  exanthemata ; in  tetanus,  colic,  cholera,  hyfteria, 
mania,  ifehuria,  and  in  burns  ; and  in  general  in  all  thofe  local  dif- 
eafes in  which  folutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  of  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, &c.  are  ufually  employed;  for  the  good  effe&s  of  thefe  de- 
pend almofl:  entirely  on  their  diminifhed  temperature. 

Pharm.  prep. — Aqua  diftillata,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  It  alfo  enters 
into  the  compoiitioo  of  the  greateft  number  of  preparations. 

ARBUTUS  UVA  URSI.  Ed . Uva  Urfi.  Lond.  Dub. 

Whortleberry. 

Off '. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

Willd.  g.  871,  fp.  7 • — Decandria  Afonogynia. — Nat.  ord- 
Bicornes. 
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This  is  a very  fmall  evergreen  (hrub.  The  leaves  are  oval,  not 
toothed,  and  their  under  furface  is  fmooth  and  pale  green.  They 
grow  wild  in  the  woods,  and  on  fand  hills  in  Scotland,  and  in 
almoft  every  country  in  Europe.  The  green  leaves  alone,  Dr. 
Bourne  fays,  fhould  be  feleded  and  picked  from  the  twigs,  and 
dried  by  a moderate  expofure  to  heat.  The  powder,  when  pro- 
perly prepared,  is  of  a light  brown  colour,  with  a {hade  of  green- 
ifh  yellow,  has  nearly  the  fmell  of  good  grafs  hay,  as  cut  from 
the  rick,  and  to  the  tafte  is  at  firft  fmartly  aftringent  and  bitter- 
ifti,  which  fenfations  gradually  foften  into  a liquorice  flavour. 
Digefted  in  alcohol  they  give  out  a green  tin&ure,  which  is  ren- 
dered turbid  by  water,  and  when  filtered,  pafles  tranfparent  and 
yellow,  while  a green  refin  'remains  on  the  filter.  They  are 
powerfully  aftringent,  approaching,  in  the  deepnefs  of  the  colour 
which  they  give  to  red  fulphate  of  iron,  more  nearly  to  nut-galls 
than  any  fubftance  I have  tried.  Indeed  in  fome  parts  of  Ruflia 
they  are  ufed  for  tanning. 

Medical  ufe. — The  medical  efferts  of  this  rtiedicine  depend  en- 
tirely on  its  aftringent  and  tonic  powers.  It  is  therefore  ufed  in 
various  fluxes  arifing  from  debility,  menorrhagia,  fluor  albus,  cyf- 
tirrhcea,  diabetes,  enurefis,  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  &c.  It  has  been 
ftrongly  recommended  in  phthifical  complaints  by  Dr.  Bourne, 
and  in  difeafes  of  the  urinary  organs  by  De  Haen,  particularly  in 
ulcerations  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  It  certainly  alleviates  the 
dyfpeptic  fymptoms  accompanying  nephritic  complaints.  It  is 
commonly  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  in  dofes  of  from  20  to 
60  grains  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


.lid.  g.  1429,^.1.  Syngenefia  Folygamia  /Equalis. — Nat.  ord. 
Compofita  Capitata.^  , 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  uncultivated  places. 
The  feeds  have  a bitteriffi  fubacrid  tafte:  they  are  recommended 
as  very  efficacious  diuretics,  given  either  in  the  form  of  emulfion, 
or  in  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a drachm.  The  roots  tafte  fweet- 
iffi,  with  a light  aufterity  and  bitteriffinefs  : they  are  efteemed  ape- 
rient, dieuretic,  and  fudorific,  and  are  faid  to  art  without  irrita- 
tion, fo  as  to  be  fafely  ventured  upon  in  acute  diforders.  Decoc- 
tions of  them  have  of  late  been  ufed  in  rheumatic,  gouty,  ve- 
nereal, and  other  diforders ; and  are  preferred  by  fome  to  thofe 
of  farfaparilla. 

ARGENTUM.  Ed.  Load.  Argentum  in  lamina  extenfum. 


ARCTIUM  LAPPA.  Ed.  Bardatm.  Lond.  Dub. 
Burdock. 

— Radix.  The  root. 


Dub. 


Silver.  Silver  leaf 
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The  chemical  and  phyfical  properties  of  filver  have  been  al- . 
ready  enumerated. 

Silver  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  ftate : 

1.  Pure. 

2.  Alloyed  with  gold.  Auriferous  filver  ore/ 

3* — antimony. 

4- iron  and  arfenic. 

5*  bifmuth. 

II.  Combined  with  fulphur  : 

i.  Sulphuretted  filver.  Vitreous  filver  ore. 

""  with  antimony,  iron,  arfenic, , 

and  copper.  . Black  or  brittle  filver  ore. 

3*  with  copper  and  antimony.  Black 

filver  ore. 

4.  Sulphuretted  filver  with  lead  and  antimony.  White 
filver  ore. 

III.  Oxidized : 

1.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid  and  antimony. 

2.  muriatic  acid. 

a.  Corneous  filver  ore. 

b.  Earthy  filver  ore. 

c.  Sooty  filver  ore. 

3.  Combined  with  lulphur  and  oxide  of  antimony.  Red 

filver  ore. 

4* molybdic  acid. 

Off.  prep. — Nitras  argenti,  Ed.  Lend.  Dub. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  SERPENTARIA.  Ed.  Serpentaria  Vi r*  ■ 
giniana.  Lond.  Dub. 

Virginian  Snake-root. 

Officinal — Radix.  The  root. 

Gynandria  Hexandria — Nat.  ord.  Sar  merit  oft. 

This  is  a fmall,  light,  bufliy  root,  confiding  of  a number  of 
firings  or  fibres  matted  together,  iffuing  from  one  common  head ; 
of  a brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  paler  or  yellowifh  with- 
in. It  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  like  that  of  valerian,  but  more 
agreeable : and  a warm,  bitterifh , pungent  tade,  very  much  re- 
fembling  that  of  camphor.  I find  that,  treated  with  alcohol,  it 
affords  a bright  green  tincture,  which  is  rendered  turbid  by  wi* 
ter;  by  filtration  a fmall  portion  of  a green  matter  is  feparated, 
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but  its  tranfparency  is  not  reftored.  It  neither  precipitates  tan- 
nin or  gelatin,  nor  affedls  the  falts  of  iron  or  tin&ure  of  turn- 
fole.  When  the  diluted  tindture  is  diftilled,  the  fpirit  and  tinc- 
ture pafs  over  milky,  ftrongly  impregnated  with  its  peculiar  fla- 
vour. 

Medical  uje. — Its  virtues  are  principally  owing  to  the  efiential 
oil  with  which  it  abounds.  Its  general  adtion  is  heating  and  fti- 
mulant ; its  particular  effedls,  to  promote  the  difcharge  by  the 
i~k.ii>  and  urine.  In  its  efFedts  it  therefore  coincides  with  camphor, 
but  feems  to  be  a more  permanent  ftimulus. 

It  is  recommended, 

1 . In  intermittent  fevers,  efpecially  when  the  paroxyfms  do 

not  terminate  by  fweating,  and  to  aflifl  the  adtion  of 

Peruvian  bark  in  obftinate  cafes. 

2.  In  typhus,  and  in  putrid  difeafes,  to  fupportthe  vis  vita, 

and  to  excite  gentle  diaphorefis. 

3.  In  exanthematous  difeafes,  when  the  fever  is  of  the  ty- 

phoid type,  to  fupport  the  adlion  of  the  fkin,  and  keep 

out  the  eruption. 

4.  In  gangrene.  Externally  it  is  ufed  as  a gargle  in  the 

putrid  fore  throat. 

It  is  exhibited, 

1.  In  powder,  which  is  the  bell  form,  in  dofes  of  twenty  or 

thirty  grains. 

2.  In  infufion  with  wine  or  water.  By  decodlion  its  powers 

are  entirely  deftroyed. 

It  is  often  combined  with  Peruvian  bark,  or  with  camphor. 

Off.  prep. — Tindlura,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  TindL  cinchon.  comp. 
Loud.  Dub.  Eledt.  opiat.  Ed.  Cataplafma  cumini,  Lond.\ 

ARNICA  MONTANA.  Ed.  Dub.  Lond. 

German  Leopards-bane. 

Off.  Flos,  herba,  radix.  The  flower,  herb,  and  root. 

S'  • 491  • fp-  I.  Syngene/ia  Polygamia  fuperjluu. — Nat. 
ord.  Ccmpojita  radiata. 

. Leopards-Bane  is  a very  common  perennial  plant  in  the  alp- 
ine parts  of  Germany,  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Switzerland.  The 
hewers,  which  are  of  a yellow  colour,  and  compound,  confifting 
entirely  of  tubular  florets,  are  diltinguifhed  from  fimilar  flowers, 
with  which  they  are  often  mixed,  from  ignorance  or  fraud,  by 
tne  common  calyx,  which  is  fhorter  than  the  florets,  and  confifts 
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entirely  of  lancet-fhaped  feales,  lying  parallel,  and  clofe  to  each 
other,  of  a green  colour,  with  purple  points.  The  calyx  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  Inula  are  compofed  of  briftle-fhaped  feales, 
refledled  at  the  points,  and  befet  with  hairs.  The  florets  of  the 
genus  Hypochaeris  are  flrap-fhaped. 

Thefe  flowers  have  a weak  bitterifh  tafte,  evidently  combined 
with  a degree  of  acrimony ; and  when  rubbed  with  the  fingers, 
liave  a fomewhat  aromatic  fmell.  Their  a£tive  conftituents  are 
not  fufficiently  afeertained.  They  evidently  contain  a great  deal 
of  refin,  and  fome  effential  oil. 

Medical  ufe . — In  their  effe£ts  they  are  ftimulating,  and  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  difeutient.  In  fmall  dofes,  and  properly  admimftered, 
they  poffefs  very  beneficial  effe&s,  in  railing  the  pulfe,  in  exciting 
the  action  of  the  whole  fanguiferous  fyftem,  in  checking  diar- 
rhoeas, in  promoting  expe&oratian,  and,  moft  particularly,  in  re- 
moving paralytic  affedHons  of  the  voluntary  mufcles ; but  their 
ufe  is  frequently  attended  with  no  fenfible  operation,  except  that 
in  fome-cafes  of  paralyfis,  the  cure  is  faid  to  be  preceded  by  a 
peculiar  prickling,  and  by  fhooting  pains  in  the  affedted  parts. 
When  given  improperly,  or  in  too  large  dofes,  they  excite  an  in- 
fupportable  degree  of  anxiety,  fhooting  and  burning  pains,  and 
even  dangerous  haemorrhagies,  vomiting,  vertigo,  and  coma.  For 
thefe  dangerous  fymptoms,  vinegar  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  remedy. 

They  have  been  recommended, 

1.  In  paralytic  diforders,  in  chronic  rheumatifm,  in  reten- 

tion of  the  urine,  from  paralyfis  of  the  bladder,  in 
amaurofis. 

2.  In  intermittent  fevers,  combined  with  Peruvian  bark. 

3.  In  dyfentery  and  diarrhoea,  but  in  fome  cafes  they  have 

had  bad  effedls 

4.  In  putrid  difeafes. 

5.  In  typhoid  inflammations. 

o.  To  promote  the  uterine  difeharge. 

7.  And  in  internal  pains,  and  congeftions,  from  bruifes.  In 
the  countries  where  they  are  indigenous,  the  flowers 
of  the  leopards-bane  have  long  been  a popular  remedy 
in  thefe  accidents; 

They  are  contraindicated  by  an  inflammatory  diathefis,  a pre- 
difpofition  to  haemorrhagies,  and  internal  congeftions. 

They  are  beft  exhibited  in  the  form  of  infufion.  One  or  two 
fcruples  may  be  infufed  with  half  a pound  of  water,  and  drunk 
at  proper  intervals.  The  flowers  fhould  be  wrapt  up  in  a Jpiece 
of  linen,  as  otherwife  their  down  is  apt  to  be  diffufed  in  the  li- 
quid, and  to  caufe  violent  irritation  of  the  throat. 
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Root, — The  dried  root  of  this  plant  is  about  the  tliicknefs  of  a 
‘mall  quill,  and  fends  out  fibres  along  on  one  fide.  Externally  it  is 
ough,  and  of  a red  brown  colour,  internally  of  a dirty  white.  Its 
:afte  is  acrid,  and  (lightly  bitter.  Neumann  extracted  from  960 
Darts  840  watery  extract,  and  5 alcoholic;  and  inverfelv  27,0  al- 
;oholic,  and  540  watery. 

Medical  ufe. — It  is  exhibited  in  the  fame  manner  and  circum- 
lances  as  the  flowers,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  excite  vomiting.  In 
>owder  its  dofe  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 

ARSENICUM. 

Arfenic. 

The  general  properties  of  this  metal  have  been  already  enume* 
rated. 

Arfenic  is  found, 

I In  its  metallic  flate : 

r.  Alloyed  with  iron.  Native  arfenic. 

2.  iron  and  gold. 

3.  cobalt. 

4*  Combined  with  iron  and  fulphur.  Arfenical  pyriter. 

5 • — iron,  fulphur,  and  filver.  White  arfe- 

nical pyrites. 

II.  Oxidized: 

1.  Uncombined.  White  oxide  of  arfenic.  Arfenious 

acid. 

2.  Combined  with  fulphur : 

a.  Oxide  of  arefenic  90,  fulphur  10,  Orpiment. 

Yellow  fulphuretted  arfenic. 

b.  Oxide  of  arfenic  84,  fulphur  16,  Realgar. 

Red  fulphuretted  arfenic. 

III.  Acidified  and  combined: 

1.  With  lime. 

2.  With  copper. 

3.  With  iron. 

4.  With  lead. 

5.  With  nickel. 

6.  With  cobalt. 

Oxidum  Arsenici.  Ed. 

Oxide  of  arfenic.  (Arfenious  acid,  Fourcroy.) 

. This  fubftance,  winch  was  formerly  named,  improperly,  arie- 
lic,  is  moft  generally  obtained  in  the  procefs  of  roafting  the  ores 
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of  cobalt  In  Saxony.  Ti  e roafting  is  performed  in  a kind  of  re- 
verberatory furnace,  with  which  a very  long  chimney  is  conne£t- 
ed,  lying  in  a horizontal  direction.  The  arfenious  acid  is  con- 
denfed  in  it  in  the  form  of  a loofe  grey  powder,  which,  by  a fe- 
cond  fublimation  with  a little  potafs,  and  in  a great  degree  of 
heat,  coalesces  into  a firm  vitreous  fublimate,  which  gradually  be- 
comes opaque  by  expofure  to  the  air.  In  this  ftate  it  is  the  white 
arfenic  of  commerce,  or,  as  it  fhould  be  termed,  the  arfenious 
acid.  For  internal  ufe,  the  lumps  of  a fhining  appearance  and 
dazzling  whitenefs  fhould  be  chofen  ; but  it  is  generally  offered 
to  fale  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  is  very  often  mixed  with 
chalk  or  gypfurn.  The  fraud  is  eafily  detedbed  by  expofing  it  to 
heat.  The  arfenious  acid  is  entirely  fublimed,  and  the  additions 
remain  behind. 

As  this  fubltance  is  one  of  the  moll  virulent  poifons,  we  fhall 
give  a full  account  of  its  properties.  It  is  white,  compact,  brittle, 
and  of  a glaffy  appearance.  Its  tafle  is  fweetifh,  but  acrid,  and 
flow  in  manifefting  itfelf.  It  fublimes  entirely  when  expofed  to 
283°  Fahrenheit.  When  the  operation  is  performed  in  clofe  vef- 
fels,  the  arfenious  acid  affumes  a glaffy  appearance,  which  it  foon 
lofes  on  expofure  to  the  air.  In  open  veffels  it  fublimes  in  denfe; 
white  fumes,  fmelling  ftrongly  of  garlic.  If  a plate  of  copper  be: 
expofed  to  the  fumes,  it  is  whitened.  Arfenious  acid  is  folublei 
in  80  parts  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in  15  at  2120.  This  folution 
has  an  acrid  tafle,  and  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  alfo  fo- 
luble  in  80  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  From  either  folution  it  may 
be  obtained  regularly  cryftallized  in  tetrahedrons.  From  its  fo-- 
lutions  a grafs-green  precipitate  is  feparated  by  a folution  of  ful- 
phate  of  iron,  a white  precipitate  by  lime-water,  and  a yellow* 
precipitate  by  any  of  the  combinations  of  an  alkali  with  fulphur, 
or  with  fulphur  and  hydrogen.  All  thefe  precipitates,  when  ex- 
pofed to  a fufficient  temperature,  fublime  entirely,  and  emit  the* 
fmell  of  garlic.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  arfenious  acid, 
is  converted  into  arfenic  acid.  But  by  far  the  fureft  teft  of  the* 
prefence  of  arfenic,  is  its  redu£tion  by  carbonaceous  fubflances. 
With  this  view,  a fmall  quantity  of  any  fulpe£ted  fubltance: 
may  be  mixed  with  fome  fatty  or  oily  matter,  and  introduced 
within  a tube  clofed  at  the  bottom,  and  expofed  to  a red  heat ; if 
arfenic  be  prefent  in  any  ftate,  it  will  be  fublimed  in  the  form 
of  brilliant  metallic  feales. 

Arfenious  acid  is  ufed  by  the  dyers,  as  a flux  in  glafs-making, 
in  docimaftic  works,  and  in  fome  glazes.  Arfenious  fulphurets 
are  much  ufed  by  painters,  but  thefe  advantages  are  not  able  to 
compenfate  for  its  bad  effects.  In  mines,  it  caufes  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  numbers  who  explore  them ; being  very  volatile,  it  forms 
a dull,  which  affects  and  deftroys  the  lungs,  and  the  unhappy 
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miners,  after  a languifhing  life  of  a few  years,  all  perilh  fooner 
or  latter.  The  property  which  it  poflefles  of  being  foluble  in 
water,  increafes  and  facilitates  its  deltru&ive  power;  and  it 
ought  to  be  profcribed  in  commerce,  by  the  ftridd  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  fale  of  poifons  to  unknown  perfons.  Arfenious  acid 
is  every  day  the  inftrument  by  which  viddims  are  facrificed,  either 
bv  the  hand  of  wickednels  or  imprudence.  It  is  often  miftaken 
for  i’ugar,  and  thel'e  miftakes  are  attended  with  the  molt  dread- 
ful confequences.  The  fymptoms  which  charadderize  this  poi- 
£on  are.  a great  conftriddion  of  the  throat,  the  teeth  fet  on  edge, 
anu  the  mouth  ftrongly  heated,  an  involuntary  fpitting,  with  ex- 
treme pains  in  the  ftomach,  vomiting  of  glairy  and  bloody  mat- 
ter, with  cold  fweats  and  convulfions. 

On  difl'cddion,  the  ttomach  and  bowels  are  found  to  be  inflam- 
ed, gangrenous,  and  corroded,  and  the  blood  is  fluid.  Soon  after 
death,  livid  l'pots  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  the  nails  be- 
come blue,  and  often  fall  off  along  with  the  hair,  the  epidermis 
feparates,  and  the  whole  body  becomes  very  fpeedily  putrid. 
When  the  quantity  is  fo  very  fmal.l  as  not  to  prove  fatal,  tre- 
mors, pailies,  and  lingering  heddics  fucceed. 

Mucilaginous  drinks  have  been  long  ago  given  to  perfons  poi- 
foned  by  arlenic.  Milk,  fat,  oils,  and  butter,  have  been  fuccefl*- 
ively  employed.  M.  Navier  has  propofed  a more  diredd  counter- 
poifon.  He  prefcribes  one  drachm  of  fulphuret  of  potafs  to  be 
dilfolved  in  a pint  of  water,  which  the  patient  is  diredded  to  drink 
at  feveral  draughts ; the  fulphur  unites  to  the  arfenic,  and  deftroys 
its  caufticity  and  effedds.  When  the  tir fl  fymptoms  are  allevi- 
ated, he  advifes  the  ufe  of  fulphureous  mineral  waters.  He  like- 
wife  approves  the  ufe  of  milk,  but  condemns  oils.  Vinegar, 
which  difTolves  arfenic,  has  been  recommended  by  M.  Sage,  but 
upon  what  grounds  we  know  not. 

According  to  Hahneman,  a folution  of  foap  is  the  belt  remedy. 
One  pound  of  foap  may  be  diffolved  in  four  pounds  of  water, 
and  a cupful  of  this  folution  may  be  drunk  lukewarm  every  three 
or  four  minutes. 

Medical  ufe. — Notwithftanding,  however,  the  very  violent  ef- 
fedds of  arfenious  acid,  it  has  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes,  both  as  applied  externally,  and  as  taken  internally. 

Externally  it  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  cafes  of  cancer. 

Juftamond  ufed  an  ointment  compofed  of  four  grains  of  white 
oxide  of  arfenic,  ten  grains  of  opium,  and  a drachm  of  cerate,  and 
fpread  very  thin  upon  linen.  But  its  addion  is  tedious.  He  alfo 
fumigated  cancerous  fores  with  fulphuret  of  arfenic,  with  a view 
to  deftroy  their  intolerable  fetor,  with  great  fuccefs.  Le  Febure 
waflied  cancerous  fores  frequently,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  with 
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a folution  of  four  grains  of  arfenious  acid  in  two  pounds  of  wa- 
ter. Arneman  recommends  an  ointment  of  one  drachm  of  arfe- 
nious acid,  the  fame  quantity  of  fulphur,  an  ounce  of  diftilled 
vinegar,  and  an  ounce  of  ointment  of  white  oxide  of  lead,  in  can- 
cerous, and  obftinate  ill-conditioned  fores,  and  in  fuppurated 
fcrofulous  glands.  The  arfenious  acid  has  even  been  applied  ini 
fubftance,  fprinkled  upon  the  ulcer.  But  this  mode  of  ufing  it 
is  excefiively  painful,  and  extremely  dangerous.  There  have 
been  even  fatal  effects  produced  from  its  abforption. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  arfenical  applications 
is  to  diminifh  their  attivity  to  a certain  degree.  They  then 
Caufe  little  irritation  or  pain,  but  rather  excite  a gentle  degree  of 
inflammation,  which  caufes  the  difeafed  parts  to  be  thrown  off? 
as  if  they  were  foreign  fubftance,  while  they  have  the  peculiai 
advantage  of  not  extending  their  operation  laterally. 

No  other  efcharotic  poffeffes  equal  powers  in  cancerous  affec- 
tions but,  unfortunately,  its  good  effe£ts  often  do  not  go  beyond 
a certain  length,  and  if  in  fome  cafes  it  effe£ts  a cure,  in  others’! 
muft  be  allowed  it  does  harm.  While  it  has  occafioned  very  con- 
ftderable  pain,  it  has  given  the  parts  no  difpofition  to  heal,  the 
progrefs  of  the  ulceration  becoming  even  more  rapid  than  before. 

Internally  it  may  be  exhibited  in  the  form, 

1 . Of  arfenious  acid  diffolved  in  diftilled  w-ater,  in  the  pro- 

portion of  four  grains  to  a pint.  A table,  fpoonful  o: 
this  folution,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milkl 
and  a little  fyrup  of  poppies,  is  directed  to  be  taker 
every  morning  faffing,  and  the  frequency  of  the  doff 
gradually  increafed  until  fix  table  fpoonfuls  be  taker 
daily.  M.  Le  Febure’s  method  of  curing  cancer. 

2.  Of  arfenite  of  potafs.  Sixty-four  grains  of  arfeniou. 

acid,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potafs 
are  to  be  boiled  together  until  the  arfenious  acid  b 
diflolved,  when  as  much  water  is  to  be  added  as  wil 
increafe  the  folution  to  one  pound.  Of  this,  fron 
two  to  twelve  drops  may  be  given  once,  twice,  o 
oftener,  in  the  courfe  of  a day.  Dr.  Fowler’s  me 
thod  of  curing  intermittent  fever. 

3.  Of  arfeniate  of  potafs.  Mix  well  together  equal  quanti- 

ties of  nitrate  of  potafs,  and  of  pure  arfenious  acid, 
put  them  into  a retort,  and  diftil  at  firft  with  a gentl 
heat,  but  afterwards  with  fo  ftrong  a heat  as  to  redde: 
the  bottom  of  the  retort,  fyi  this  procefs  the  nitri 
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acid  is  partly  decompofed,  and  paffes  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver in  the  ftate  of  nitrous  acid.  The  arfenious  acid 
is  at  the  fame  time  converted  into  arfenic  acid,  and 
combines  with  the  potafs.  The  product,  which  is 
arfeniate  of  potafs,  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort, and  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  cryflals,  of  a 
prifmatic  figure,  by  diffolving  it  in  diftilled  water,  fil- 
tering the  folution  through  paper,  evaporating  and 
cryftallizing,  A preparation  of  M.  Maquer's. 

4-  Arfenious  acid,  in  fubftance,  to  the  extent  of  an  eighth  of 
a grain  for  a dofe,  combined  with  a little  fublimed 
fulphur,  has  been  faid  to  be  exhibited  in  fome  very 
obltinate  cafes  of  cutaneous  difeafes,  and  with  the 
belt  effect. 

Notwithftanding  the  fuccefsful  exhibition  of  arfenic  by  Dr. 
'owler  and  other  eminent  practitioners,  and  notwithftanding  its 
aily  ufe  as  a domeftic  remedy  in  the  fenny  parts  of  England  and 
ther  countries,  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  it  is  fufpect- 
d on  fuch  ftrong  grounds  of  undermining  the  conftitution,  and 
lying  the  foundation  for  mortal  difeafes,  that  its  general  ufe 
ught  to  be  difcouraged.  The  French  directory  were,  however, 
f a different  opinion,  when  they  publifhed  an  edict  ordering  the 
.lrgeons  of  the  Italian  army  to  free  the  numberlefs  foldiers  who 
rere  feized  with  agues  in  the  marlhes  of  Lombardy,  of  their 
omplaints,  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  days,  and  at  the  ex- 
ence  of  as  many  fous,  under  the  pains  of  military  punilhment. 


ARTEMISIA.  Will.  g.  1473.  Syngetiefia  Polygamia  fuperfiua, 
-Nat.  ord.  CompoftU  difcoide*. 

Sp.  8.  Artemisia  Abrotanum.  Abrotanum.  Loud. 
Southernwood. 

QJF'  ’Folium.  The  leaves. 

This  is  a perennial  fhrub,  which  grows  readily  in  our  gardens, 
lough  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

outhernwood  has  a ftrong  fmell,  which,  to  moft  people,  is 

0t  , ln?reeTn|e  r ^ .a  Pungent>  bitter,  and  fomewhat  naufe- 
“ ,a  c*  qualities  are  very  completely  extrafted  by  al- 

0 o , an  the  tin&ure  is  of  a beautiful  green  colour.  They  are 

v,  rrf  ^ extracted  by  watery  liquors,  the  infufion  being  of  a 
ight  brown  colour.  fa 

Med.  ufe.  Southernwood,  as  well  as  fome  other  fpecies  of 
■ E Senus>  fias  been  recommended  as  an  anthelmintic;  and 
as  a.  o oeen  fometimes  ufed  as  ftimulant,  detergent,  and  fu- 
ori  c.  Externally,  it  has  been  employed  in  difeutient  and  antifen. 
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tic  fomentations  ; and  under  the  form  of  lotion  and  ointment  for 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  for  preventing  the  hair  from  falling  o£ 
But  it  is  at  prefent  very  rarely  ufed  in  any  way. 

Off.  prep. — Decoft.  pro  foment.  Land. 

Sp.  42.  Artemisia  Maritima.  Abftnthium  Maritimum.  Land 
Dub. 

Sea  Wormwood. 

Off. — Cacumina.  The  tops. 

This  fpecies  of  artemifiajis  perennial  and  herbaceous.  It  grow? 
wild  in  fait  marlhes,  and  in  feveral  parts  about  the  fea-coafts.  Id 
tafte  and  fmell  it  is  weaker  and  lefs  unpleafant  than  the  commor 
wormwood,  and  is  now  almoft  rejedted  from  pra&ice. 

Off.  prep. — Decodt.  pro  foment.  Lond.  Conferv.  Lond. 

Sp.  26.  Artemisia  Santonica.  Ed.  Sanionicum.  Lond.  Dub 

Wormfeed. 

Off. — Cacumen,  femen.  The  tops,  the  feeds. 

All  the  Britifh  colleges  have  given  this  fpecies  as  the  plan 
which  produces  thefe  feeds,  but  the  fa£t  is  by  no  means  afcertained 
They  have  been  afcribed  by  different  writers  to  other  fpecies  0 
the  fame  genus,  the  Judaica,  the  Contra,  and  the  Auftriaca 
and  are  even  faid  by  Saunders  to  be  the  produce  of  a fpecies  0 
Chenopodium. 

The  feeds  themfelves  are  fmall,  oblong,  fmooth,  and  of  a green 
ifh  or  greyilh  yellow  colour.  As  the  whole  head  is  gathered  at 
ter  the  feeds  are  ripe,  they  are  mixed  with  the  fcales  of  the  cali 
ces  and  bits  of  flalks.  Their  tafte  is  bitter,  and  fomewhat  acrid, 
their  fmell  ftrong  and  difagreeable.  Thofe  which  come  fror 
Aleppo  are  efteemed  the  belt,  and  thofe  from  Barbary  the  worft 
When  they  have  no  fmell,  and  a lefs  intenfely  bitter  tafte,  am 
are  difcoloured,  and  mixed  with  a longer  kind  of  feed,  they  ar 
to  be  rejected.  They  are  alfo  adulterated  with  the  feeds  of  tant 
and  wormwood.  The  latter  are  eafily  known,  by  having  a ligl; 
yellow  colour,  and  refembling  powdered  hay  more  than  feedt 
Neumann  obtained  from  480  parts  213  of  alcoholic  extrafl,  an 
1 10  watery;  and  inverfely,  260  watery,  and  28  alcoholic.  1 
gave  a llight  flavour  to  water  diftilled  from  it,  but  no  oil. 

Med.  ufe. — Wormfeed  is  one  of  the  oldeft  and  moll  commo 
anthelmintics,  efpecially  in  the  lumbrici  of  children.  On  accour 
of  their  effential  oil,  they  are  heating  and  ftimulating. 

They  are  given  to  children, 

I . In  fubftance,  to  the  extent  of  ten  grains,  or  half  a drachm 
finely  powdered,  and  ftrewed  on  bread  and  butter;  0 
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made  into  an  eledluary  with  honey  or  treacle  j or  can- 
died with  fugar ; or  diffufed  through  milk,  and  taken  in 
the  morning  when  the  ftomach  is  empty. 

2.  In  infufion  or  decodtion,  but  to  thefe  forms  their  bitter- 
ncfs  is  a ftrong  objedlion. 

After  they  have  been  ufed  for  fome  days,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
;ive  a catharttic,  or  they  are  combined  from  the  beginning  with 
hubarb,  jalap,  calomel,  fulphate  of  iron,  or  muriate  of  ammo- 
lia. 

Sp.  63.  Artemisia  Absinthium.  Ed.  Abftnthium  vulgare. 
ry>nd.  Dub. 

Common  wormwood. 

Off. — Folium,  fummitas  Horens.  The  herb,  leaves,  and  flower- 
ng  heads. 

This  perennial  herb  grows  by  the  road  Tides,  and  on  rubbilh, 
n many  parts  of  Britain ; and  about  London  it  is  cultivated  for 
aedical  ufe.  Its  fmell  is  ftrong  and  difagreeable } its  tafte  in- 
enfely  bitter.  Its  adtive  conftituents  are  bitter  extradfive  and 
ffential  oil.  It  is  ufed  in  ftomach  complaints,  and  is  of  great 
srvice  to  hypochondrifts.  It  is  alfo  employed  in  intermittent 
evers,  in  cachedtic  and  hydropic  affedlions,  in  jaundice,  and 
gainft  worms.  Many  perfons  cannot  fuffer  the  difagreeable 
mell  of  wormwood,  which  is  apt  to  occafion  headach,  but  it 
aay  be  freed  from  it  in  a great  meafure  by  decodlion.  The  ex- 
radt  is  a pure  and  fimple  bitter.  The  eflential  oil  is  of  a dark 
reen  colour,  and  contains  the  whole  flavour  of  the  plant.  It  is 
Emulating,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a powerful  antifpafmodic  and 
nthelmintic.  It  was  formerly  much  ufed  for  the  preparation  of 
nedicated  wine  and  ales. 

ARUM  MACULATUM.  Arum.  Lend.  Dub. 

Wake-robin. 

Off. — Radix  recens.  The  recent  root. 

Gynandria  Polycindria. — Nat.  ord.  Piperita. 

This  is  a perennial  folid  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows 
did  in  fhady  fituations,  and  by  the  fides  of  banks,  in  many  parts 
f Britain.  The  root  is  knotty,  roundifh,  and  white.  When 
olledted  in  fpring,  before  the  leaves  (hoot,  or  in  autumn,  after 
owering,  it  contains  a milky  juice,  of  very  great  acrimony.  Ap- 
ilied  to  the  tongue,  it  caufes  a burning  heat,  which  lafts  for 
aany  hours,  and  excites  confiderable  thirft.  Thefe  difagreeable 
ymptoms  may  be  relieved  by  butter-milk  or  oily  fluids.  Rubbed 
etween  the  fingers,  it  blifters  and  excoriates  them  i it  is  there- 
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fore  a corrofive  vegetable  poifon.  By  drying,  it  lofes  the  greatefl 
part  of  its  acrimony,  and  becomes  limply  amylaceous.  It  is  alfo 
rendered  perfeftly  mild  by  frequent  wafhing  with  water.  Its 
acrimony  is  therefore  eafily  deftrutt ible  ■,  and  as  it  does  not  arife 
from  the  prefence  of  an  eflential  oil,  it  depends  upon  a vegetable 
principle,  different  from  all  others,  and  not  well  underftood.  It! 
does  not  rife  in  diftillation,  either  with  alcohol  or  with  watery 
and  is  not  contained  in  its  extradf,  although  the  root  is  thereby 
deprived  of  it.  Neumann  obtained  from  480  of  the  dry  root  20 
of  alcoholic  extradf,  and  about  180  watery.  The  former  had 
fome  flight  pungency,  the  latter  none.  j 

Medical  ufe. — In  the  recent  root,  the  degree  of  acrimony  is  fo 
very  uncertain,  and  often  fo  excefhve,  that  its  effedts,  as  an  iiw 
ternal  remedy,  cannot  be  depended  on.  The  dried  root  is  per-) 
fedfly  inert ; but  the  roots  may  be  kept  frefh  for  a year,*  by  bury* 
ing  them  in  a cellar  in  fand. 

Off.  prep. — Conferv.  Loud. 

ASARUM  EUROPIUM.  Ed.  Afarum.  Bub.  Land. 

Afarabacca. 

Off. ! — Folium.  The  leaves. 

Willd.  g.  925.  fp.  I.  Dodecatidria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord. 
Sarmentacex. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  is  a native  of  fome  places  of 
England,  although  the  dried  roots  are  generally  brought  from  the 
Levant.  It  grows  in  moift  and  fhady  fituations.  It  produces 
only  two  leaves,  which  are  uniform  and  very  obtufe.  The  root 
is  fibrous,  of  a grey-brown  colour  externally,  but  white  within. 
Both  the  roots  and  leaves  have  a naufeous,  bitter,  acrimonious, 
hot  tafte  ; their  fmell  is  ftrong,  and  not  very  difagreeable. 

In  its  analyfis,  it  is  faid  by  Neumann  to  agree  with  ipecacuanha, 
but  it  feems  to  contain,  befides  its  odorous  principle,  which  is 
probably  camphor,  a portion  of  the  fame  acrid  principle  which 
has  been  noticed  when  fpeaking  of  arum.  Upon  this  its  virtues 
depend  ; and  as  this  principle  is  volatile,  we  find  accordingly  that 
afarabacca  lofes  much  of  its  a&ivity  by  decodtion  and  long  keep- 
ing. 

Given  in  fubflance  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm,  it  evacu- 
ates powerfully  both  upwards  and  downwards.  It  is  faid,  that 
tindfures  made  in  fpiritous  menflrua,  poffefs  both  the  emetic  and 
cathardlic  virtues  of  the  plant : that  the  extradf  obtained  by  in- 
fpi Hating  thefe  tindfures  adts  only  by  vomiting,  and  with  great 
mildnefs : that  an  infufion  in  water  proves  cathartic,  rarely  eme« 
tic : that  aqueous  decodtions  made  by  long  boiling,  and  the  wo*1 
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tery  extract,  have  no  purgative  or  emetic  quality,  but  prove  good 
diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and  emmenagogues. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  plant  among  us  is  a fternutatory.  The 
root  of  afarum  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  vegetable  er- 
rhines,  white  hellebore  itfelf  not  excepted.  Snuffed  up  the  nofe, 
in  the  quantity  of  a grain  or  two,  it  occafions  a large  evacuation 
of  mucus*  and  raifes  a plentiful  fpitting.  The  leaves  are  confi- 
derably  milder,  and  may  be  ufed  to  the  quantity  of  three,  four, 
or  five  grains.  Geoffroy  relates,  that  after  fnuffing  up  a dofe  of 
this  errhine  at  night,  he  has  frequently  obferved  the  difcharge 
From  the  nofe  to  continue  for  three  days  together ; and  that  he 
has  known  a paralyfis  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  cured  by  one 
dofe.  He  recommends  this  medicine  in  ftubborn  diforders  of 
the  head,  proceeding  from  vifcid  tenacious  matter,  in  palfies,  and 
in  foporific  diftempers. 

Off  prep. — Pulv.  comp.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

AST  RAGALUS  TRAG ACANTHA.  Ed.  Eragacantha . 
Lond.  Dub. 

Tragacanth. 

Off. — Gummi.  Gum  Tragacanth. 

mild.  g.  itfg.fp.  Diadelphia  Decandria.— Nat.  ord.  Papilio . 
lace*. 

Gum  Tragacanth  is  the  produce  of  a very  thorny  fhrub, 
which  grows  on  the  ifland  of  Candia,  and  other  places  in  the  Le- 
vant. 

About  the  end  of  June  a fluid  exudes  from  the  ftem  and 
arger  branches,  which  dries  in  the  fun,  and  is  collected  by  the 
hepherds  on  Mount  Ida,  from  whence  it  is  fent  to  Europe,  under 
he  title  of  Tragacanth. 

It  con  fids  of  whitifh  femi-tranfparent  vermiform  pieces,  fcarce- 
y a line  in  thicknefs,  without  tafte  or  fmell. 

There  is  alfo  a dirty  yellow,  or  brownifh  kind,  which  is  not 
it  for  medical  purpofes. 

Tragacanth  is  difficultly  pulverizable,  unlefs  when  thoroughly 
lried,  and  the  mortar  heated,  or  in  froft.  According  to  Neu- 
nann,  it  gives  nothing  over  in  diftillation  , either  to  water  or  al- 
:ohol:  alcohol  diffolves  only  about  io  parts  of  480,  and  water  the 
vhole.  Lewis,  however,  more  accurately  obferves,  that  it  can- 
lot  be  properly  faid  to  be  diflolved  *,  for,  put  into  water,  it  ab- 
orbs  a large  proportion  of  that  fluid,  increafing  immenfely  in  vo- 
ume,  and  forming  with  it  a foft,  but  not  fluid,  mucilage  ; and  al* 
hough  it  is  eafily  diffufed  through  a larger  proportion  of  water, 
ifter  {landing  a day  or  two,  the  mucilage  fubfides  again,  the  fu- 
>ernatant  fluid  retaining  little  of  the  gum. 
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Befides  thefe  remarkable  differences  from  gum-arabic  in  re- 
gard to  brittlenefs,  infolubility,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which, 
it  thickens,  I find  that  tragacanth  is  not  precipitated  by  filicized! 
potafs,  and  is  precipitated  by  fulphate  of  copper  and  acetate  of 
lead. 

In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  for  forming  powders  into  troches, 
and  rendering  tough  cohefive  fubftances,  fuch  as  colocynth,  pul-- 
verizable,  by  beating  them  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and  then, 
drying  the  mafs.  For  eleduaries  it  is  improper,  as  it  renders 
them  flimy  on  keeping. 

Off.  prep. — Pulv.  comp.  Land.  Pulv.  ceruffie  comp.  Lond. 
Mucilago,  Ed.  loud.  Dub.  Trochifci  glycyrr.  Lond.  Dub.  Tro* 
chifci  nitri,  Lond. 


ATROPA  BELLADONNA.  Ed.  Belladonna.  Dub.  Sola * 
nutn  lethale. 

Deadly  nightfhade. 

Willd.  g.  381  .fp.  2.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Sola 
nacete. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaf. 

The  deadly  nightfhade  is  a perennial  plant,  with  a herbacec 
ous  Item,  which  is  indigenous  both  in  mountainous  and  wood' 
fituations  in  this  country,  and  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  Thi 
whole  plant  is  poifonous,  and  the  berries,  from  their  beautiful  app 
pearance,  have  fometimes  proved  fatal  to  children,  i.  he  fympp 
toms  excited  are,  a drynefs  of  the  mouth,  a trembling  of  thi 
tongue,  a very  diftreffing  thirft,  a difficulty  of  fwal lowing,  fruit! 
lefs  efforts,  to  vomit,  and  great  anxiety  about  the  prsecordia; 
Delirium  then  comes  on,  with  gnaffiing  of  the  teeth,  and  con: 
vu'fions.  The  pupil  remains  dilated,  and  is  not  fenfible  even  t; 
tht  ft-mulus  of  light.  The  face  becomes  tumid,  and  of  a darld 
red  colour.  The  jaws  are  frequently  locked.  Inflammation  at: 
tacks  the  cefophagus,  flomach,  and  inteflines,  fometimes  extencc 
ing  to  the  mefentery,  lungs,  and  liver,  accompanied  with  violer: 
pains  in  the  abdomen.  The  ftomach  is  very  infenfible  to  ftimui 
lus,  and  the  periflaltic  motion  of  the  inteflines  is  deftroyed.  Get 
neral  relaxation,  palfy,  efpecially  of  the  lower  extremities,  cor: 
vulfions,  vertigo,  blindnefs,  coma,  and  death  fucceed.  The  bod; 
foon  putrifies,  fwells,  and  becomes  marked  with  livid  fpots- 
blood  flows  from  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  ears,  and  the  flench 
infufferable.  On  diffe&ion  the  blood  is  found  to  be  fluid,  the  ii 
teilines  are  inflated  and  inflamed,  or  eroded  and  gangrenou: 
The  befl  method  of  cure  is  to  excite  vomiting  as  foon  as  poflibf 
by  emetics,  and  tickling  the  fauces;  to  evacuate  the  bowels  b 
purgatives  and  glyflers;  and  to  give,  largely,  vinegar,  honey 
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milk,  and  oil.  In  fome  children  who  recovered  by  this  treat- 
ment, the  delirium  was  fucceeded  by  a profound  fopor,  accom- 
panied with  fubfultus  tendinum  ; the  face  and  hands  became 
pale  and  cold,  and  the  pulfe  fmall,  hard,  and  quick.  Their  re- 
covery was  flow,  and  the  blindnefs  continued  a confiderable 
time,  but  at  laft  went  off. 

By  diftillation  in  the  vapour  bath,  GeofFroy  procured  from  the 
recent  leaves  a flightly  acrid  liquor,  and  the  refiduum  by  deftruc- 
tive  diftillation  yielded  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Medical  ufe.  Yet  this  virulent  poifon,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, may  become  an  excellent  remedy.  Befides  its  narcotic 
power,  it  promotes  all  the  excretions  ; but  its  exhibition  requires 
the  greateft  caution  ; for  it  is  apt,  when  continued  for  any  length 
of  time,  even  in  fmall  dofes,  to  caufe  drynefs  and  tenfion  of  the 
throat  and  neighbouring  parts,  vertigo,  dimnefs  of  fight,  and 
even  temporary  blindnefs.  When  any  of  thefe  fymptoms  occur, 

its  life  muft  be  fufpended  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  refumed 
in  l mailer  dofes. 

Deadly  nightfhade  has  been  exhibited, 

i • In  feveral  febrile  difeafes  ; in  obftinate  intermittents : and 
in  the  plague. 

2.  In  inflammations  ; the  gout. 

3'  In  comatofe  difeafes;  in  palfy,  and  lofs  of  fpeech  from 
apoplexy. 

4-  In  fpafmodic  difeafes;  in  chorea,  epilepfy,  chincough, 
hydrophobia,  melancholy,  and  mama. 

5.  In  cache&ic  affe&ions ; in  dropfies,  and  obftinate  jaun- 

dice. * 

6.  In  local  difeafes ; in  amaurofis,  ophthalmia,  in  fchirrhus, 

and  cancer.  * 

Deadly  nightfhade  is  beft  exhibited  in  fubftance,  beginning 
with  a very  fmall  dofe  of  the  powdered  leaves  or  root,  fuch  as  the 
ourth  or  eighth  part  of  a grain  for  children,  and  one  grain  for 

nhl  ’ M"6  ruPCated  3nd  graduaI1y  increafed.  In  hydro- 

the  exterfof  f H ^ ^ P,°wder5d  root  everX  fecond  morning,  to 
fifteen  fr°m  one  to  five  grams  to  children,  and  fourteen  or 
fifteen  grains  to  adults. 

infufion  .,s  alfo  a powerful  remedy.  One  fcruple 

ftrlmedrief  CaVetare  mfufed  in  tei1  ounces  of  warm  water,  and 
j -l  \ t(r r cooling-  At  firft  two  ounces  of  this  may  be  given 

throL  °fliadU  tSl  and  gradually  mcreafed,  until  the  tenfion  of  the 
throat  fhews  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  go  farther. 

e watery  extraft  is  not  a judicious  preparation. 
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Externally,  the  powdered  leaves  are  applied  as  a narcotic  to 
diminilh  pain,  and  to  cancerous  and  ill-conditioned  fores.  From 
its  effeft,  in  permanently  dilating  the  pupil,  ProfefTor  Reimarus 
propofed,  afid  tried  with  fuccefs,  the  dropping  a little  of  the  in- 
fufion  into  the  eye,  a few  hours  before  performing  the  operation 
for  the  cataraft,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  operation. 

Off.  prep. — Succ.  fpifli  atrop.  bell.  Ed. 

AVENA  SATIVA.  Ed.  Avena.  Lond. 

IVilld.  gy  \\1.fp.  13*  Triandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Gramina. 

Oats. 

Off. — Semen.  The  feed. 

This  is  a well  known  annual  plant,  which  i‘s  very  generally 
cultivated  in  northern  countries,  and  in  many  places  furnifhes 
their  principal  fubfiftence.  When  fimply  freed  from  the  hulks, 
this  "rain  gets  the  name  of  groats,  but  it  is  more  frequently  ground 
into  "meal.  Groats  are  made  into  broths.  Oat-meal  is  baked  with 
fait  and  water  into  cakes,  or  with  the  fame  additions,  is  boiled  to 
form  porridge.  An  infufion  of  the  hulks  in  water,  allowed  to 
remain  till  it  become  acidulous,  is  boiled  down  to  a jelly,  which 
is  called  fowins.  In  all  thefe  forms  it  is  nutritious,  and  eafy  of 

digeftion.  . , , 

Med.  uje. — Gruels  or  deco&ions,  either  of  groats  or  oat-meal,, 

either  plain  or  acidified,  or  fweetened,  form  an  excellent  drink  in 
febrile  difeafes,  diarrhcea,  dyfentery,  &c.  and  from  their  demul- 
cent properties,  prove  ufeful  in  inflammatory  diforders,  coughs, 
hoarfenefs,  roughnefs,  and  exulcerations  of  the  fauces.  Porridge 
is  alfo  frequently  applied  to  phlegmenous  fwellings,  to  promote 
their  fuppuration. 

BERBERIS  VULGARIS.  Berberis.  Dub. 

Barberry. 

Off. — Fru£Ius.  The  fruit. 

Willd.  g.  67*]. fp-  I*  Hexandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Trim— 

^The  barberry  is  a fmall  tree,  or  rather  a large  bulb,  covered  i 
with  an  afh- coloured  bark,  under  which  is  contained  another  of  a< 
deep  yellow:  the  berries  are  of  an  elegant  red  colour,  and  con- 
tain each  two  hard  brown  feeds.  It  grows  wild  on  chalky  hills 
in  feveral  parts  of  England  j and  is  frequently  planted  in  hedges 

and  in  gardens.  , , , , 

The  outward  bark  of  the  branches  and  the  leaves  have  an 

aftringent  acid  tafte : the  inner  yellow  bark  a bitter  one.  This 
lafl:  is  faid  to  be  ferviceable  in  the  jaundice  5 and  by  fonie  to  be 
an  ufeful  purgative. 
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The  berries  contain  a very  acid  red  juice,  which  eonfifts  chief- 
ly of  malic  acid.  This  juice  forms  a ufeful  and  pleafant  addition 
to  antiphlogidic  drinks,  in  fluxes,  and  malignant  fevers,  for  abat- 
ing heat,  quenching  thirft,  railing  the  ftrength,  and  preventing 
putrefaction.  They  alfo  form  a very  elegant  fyrup  or  preferve, 
which  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  fame  difeates. 

BETULA  ALBA.  Dub. 

The  birch  tree. 

Off- — Siiccus.  The  juice. 

Monaeccia  Tetandria. — Nat.  ord.  Amentacee. 

This  tree  grows  wild  in  mod  woods : its  bark  is  aftringent. 

Upon  deeply  wounding  or  boring  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the 
beginning  of  fpring,  a fweetilh  juice  iffues  forth,  fometimes,  it  is 
faid,  in  fo  large  a quantity  as  to  equal  in  weight  the  whole  tree 
and  root : one  branch  will  bleed  a gallon  or  more  in  a day.  This 
juice  is  chiefly  recommended  in  fcorbutic  and  fimilar  diforders  : 
its  mod  lenfible  effedt  is  to  promote  the  urinary  difcharge. 

BITUMEN  PETROLEUM.  Ed.  Petroleum.  Lond.  Petro- 
leum Harbadenfe.  Rejitia.  Dub. 

Rock  oil.  Barbadoes  tar. 

Bitumen  is  now  employed  as  the  generic  name  for  feveral  in- 
flammable bodies  of  different  degrees  of  confidency,  from  perfedt 
fluidity  to  that  of  a brittle  but  very  fufible  folid,  and  of  little  fpe- 
cjfic  gravity.  They  are  infoluble  in  alcohol  or  in  water,  com- 
bine with  effential  oils  and  fulphur,  decompofe  only  a fmall  pro- 
portion of  nitrate  of  potafs  by  deflagration,  and  on  inflammation 
leave  little  or  no  refiduum. 

Sp.  1.  Naphtha.  It  is  nearly  as  colourlefs,  tranfparent,  and 
.fluid  as  water.  Specific  gravity  0.729  to  0.847,  a highlv  pe- 
netrating, yet  not  difagreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  redi- 
fied  oil  of  amber,  very  volatile,  and  remaining  fluid  at  o°  Fahren- 
heit. 

Sp.  2.  Petroleum.  Not  fo  fluid,  tranfparent,  or  colourlefs, 
as  the  former;  fmell  lefs  pleafant.  Specific  gravity  o 878. 

. 3*  Mineral  Tar.  Vifcid  ; of  a dark  colour ; fmell  fome- 

times  ltrong,  but  often  faint.  Specific  gravity  1.1, 

Sp.  4.  Mineral  Pitch,— Maltha.  Brittle  in  cold  weather ; 
of  a dark  colour;  opaque.  Specific  gravity  probably  1.07. 

Sp.  5.  Asphaltum.  Very  brittle  ; fradlure  conchoidal ; glaffy 
luflre;  no  fmell,  unlefs  when  melted  or  heated.  Specific  gra- 
vity 1.07  to  1.65.  Fufible  and  inflammable. 

According  to  Mr.  Kirwan  and  Mr.  Hatchett,  the  fird  fpecies, 
by  expofure  to  the  air,  and  gradual  decompofition,  paffes  fucceff- 
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ively  through  the  intermediate  ftates,  till  at  laft  it  is  converted  in- 
to afphaltum.  When  partially  decompofed,  the  remaining  naph-' 
tha  may  be  feparated  by  diflillation  from  the  fuperabundant  char- 
coal. 

From  the  different  pharmacopoeias  having  been  publifhed  be-' 
fore  the  fpecific  characters  were  properly  afcertained,  there  is’ 
fome  confufion  with  regard  to  the  fpecies  which  is  officinal.  The 
London  college  name  the  fecond,  and  the  Dublin  college  the 
third  ; but  the  latter  err  greatly  in  calling  it  a refin ; while  the 
Edinburgh  college  incorrectly  give  petroleum  Barbadenfe,  which 
belongs  to  the  third  fpecies,  as  a fynonime  of  bitumen  petroleum, 
which  is  the  fecond.  The  fxrlt  fpecies  is  found  abundantly  in 
Perfia ; but  what  we  receive  comes  from  the  duchy  of  Modena 
in  Italy.  It  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  (hops;  the  fecond, 
mixed  with  a little  of  the  third,  and  fome  fubtile  oil,  is  ufually 
lent  us  inftead  of  it. 

Medical  ufe. — Petroleum  is  at  prefent  very  rarely  employed  as 
a medicine  ; though,  if  the  finer  kinds  could  be  procured  genu- 
ine, they  feem  to  deferve  fome  notice.  They  are  more  agree- 
able than  the  oil  of  amber,  and  milder  than  that  of  turpentine,  of 
the  virtues  of  both  of  which  they  participate.  They  are  princi- 
pally recommended  by  authors  for  external  purpofes,  againft 
pains  and  aches,  in  paralytic  complaints,  and  for  preventing  chil- 
blains. For  thefe  intentions,  fome  of  the  more  common  mineral 
oils  have  been  made  ufe  of  with  good  fuccefs.  An  oil  extra&ed 
from  a kind  of  (tone  coal  has  been  extolled  among  the  common 
people,  under  the  name  of  Britiffi  oil,  for  rheumatic  pains,  &c. ; 
even  this  is  often  counterfeited  by  a fmall  portion  of  oil  of  am- 
ber added  to  the  common  expreffed  oils. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  found  in  feveral  of  the  Weft-India  iflands, 
where  it  is  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  great  fervice  as  a fu- 
dorific,  and  in  diforders  of  the  bread  and  lungs ; though  in  cafe' 
of 'this  kind,  attended  with  inflammation,  it  is  certainly  improper; 
they  likewife  apply  it  externally  as  a difcutient,  and  for  prevent- 
ing paralytic  diforders. 

Off.  prep. — Ol.  petrolei,  Land.  Petrol,  fulph.  Lond. 

BOLETUS  IGNIARIUS.  Ed.  Agaricus  chirurgorum.  Off. 

Cryptogamia  Fungi. — Nat.  ord.  Fungi. 

Female  agaric,  or  agaric  of  the  oak,  called,  from  its  being  very 
eafily  inflammable,  Touchwood,  or  Spunk. 

This  fungus  is  frequently  met  with  on  different  kinds  of  trees 
in  Britain,  elpecially  the  cherry  and  plumb  ; and  is  faid  to  have 
been  lometimes  brought  into  the  {hops  mixed  with  the  true  agaric 
of  the  larch ; from  this  it  is  eafily  diftwguilhable,  by  its  greater 
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weight,  dufky  colour,  and  mucilaginous  tafte  void  of  bitternefs. 
The  medullary  part  of  this  fungus,  beaten  foft,  and  applied  ex- 
ternally, has  been  much  celebrated  as  a ftyptic  ; and  faid  to  re- 
train not  only  veinous,  but  arterial  haemorrhagies,  without  the  ufe 
of  ligatures.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  any  real  ftyp- 
tic power,  or  to  a£t  any  otherwise  than  dry  lint,  fponge,  or  other 
foft  fungous  applications.  It  is  beft  when  gathered  in  Auguft  or 
September. 

BOLUS  GALLICUS.  Lond. 

French  bole. 

Boles  are  earthy  aggregates,  confifting  chiefly  of  filiceous  and 
argillaceous  earths.  They  are  lefs  coherent  and  more  friable 
than  pure  clay,  more  eafily  diffufed  through  water,  and  more  freely 
fubfiding  from  it.  They  feel  greafy  to  the  touch,  adhere  flightly 
to  the  tongue,  and  break  down  in  the  mouth,  imprefling  a light 
fenfe  of  aftringency.  A great  variety  of  thefe  fubftances  were 
formerly  ufed  in  medicine,  but  the  French  bole  alone  is  now  re- 
tained in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  of  a pale  red  colour, 
variegated  with  irregular  fpecks  or  veins  of  white  and  yellow. 

Thefe  earths  have  been  recommended  as  aftringent,  fudorific, 
and  alexipharnnc ; and  they  have  been  ufed  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfen- 
tenes,  haemorrhagies,  and  in  malignant  and  peftilential  diftem- 
pers.  In  inteftinal  fluxes,  and  complaints  in  the  firft  paflages, 
from  thin  acrimonious  humours,  they  may  doubtlefs  be  pf  fome 
ufe  : but  the  virtues  afcribed  to  them  in  the  other  cafes  appear 
to  have  no  foundation. 


BRYONIA  ALBA.  (B.  Lioica;yacquin,  Withering.)  Bryonia , 
Radix.  Dub.  J 

Bryony  j wild  vine.  The  root. 

Moncecia  Syngenefta.—Nzt.  ord.  Cucurbitac a. 

This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  growing  on  dry  banks, 
under  hedges,  and  climbing  upon  the  bufhes.  The  roots  are 
large,  fometimes  as  thick  as  a man’s  thigh ; their  fmell,  when 
treih,  is  ftrong  and  difagreeable  ; the  tafte  naufeoufly  bitter,  acrid, 
an  King;  the  juice  is  fo  fharp  as  in  a little  time  to  excoriate  the 

1 n.*  un  tjiey  l°fe  great  part  of  their  acrimony,  and  al- 

moft  the  whole  of  their  fmell. 

Neumann  obtained  by  expreflion  from  a pound  of  the  frefh 
root  nearly  fix  ounces  of  juice,  retaining  a great  deal  of  the  nau- 
iepus  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  root,  and  depofiting,  on  ftanding,  a 
white  powdery  amylaceous  matter,  (ftecula  bryoni*)  recommend- 
ed as  a milder  purgative  than  the  root.  960  parts  of  the  drv 
root  yielded  to  water  606,  and  afterwards  to  alcohol  22.  Alco- 

> ° , when  aPPlietl.firft,  extrafted  170,  and  water  afterwards  2co. 
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Medical ufe. — Bryony  root  is  a ftrong  irritating  cathartic  ; and 
as  fuch  has  fometimes  been  fuccefsfully  exhibited  in  maniacal 
cafes,  in  fome  kinds  of  dropfies,  and  in  feveral  chronical  dif- 
orders.  An  extract  prepared  by  water  a&s  more  mildly,  and  with 
greater  fafety,  than  the  root  in  fubftance  ; given  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a drachm,  it  is  faid  to  prove  a gentle  purgative,  and 
Iikewife  to  operate  powerfully  by  urine.  The  frefh  root,  applied 
externally,  is  faid  to  be  a powerful  difcutient  in  cedematous  fwell- 
ings. 

BIJBON  GALBANUM.  Ed.  Syn.  Galbanum.  Land.  Dub . 

J WMd.g.  54b  fp-  2. — Pentandria Digynia — Nat.  ord.  Umbellata. 

Off. — Gummt-refina.  Galbanum,  a gum-refin. 

1 his  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  Africa.  It  abounds  with 
a milky  juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  from  the  joints  of  the  old 
plants,  but  is  more  frequently  obtained  by  cutting  them  acrofs 
fome  inches  above  the  root.  The  juice  which  flows  from  the 
wound  foon  hardens,  and  is  the  galbanum  which  is  brought  to  us 
from  Syria  and  the  Levant. 

The  belt  fort  of  galbanum  confifts  of  pale-coloured  pieces,  about 
the  fize  of  a hazel  nut,  which,  on  being  broken,  appear  to  be  com- 
poled  of  clear  white  tears,  of  a bitterifh  acrid  tafte,  and  a ftrong 
peculiar  fmell.  But  it  molt  commonly  occurs  in  agglutinated 
mafles,  compofed  of  yellowifh  or  reddifh  and  clear  white  tears, 
which  may  be  eafily  torn  afunder,  of  the  confidence  of  firm  wax 
foftening  by  heat,  and  becoming  brittle  by  cold,  and  mixed  wit! 
feeds  and  leaves.  What  is  mixed  with  fand,  earth,  and  other  im- 
purities, and  is  of  a brown  or  blackifh  colour,  interfperled  witl 
no  white  grains,  of  a weak  fmell,  and  of  a confidence  always  foft 
is  bad. 

Galbanum  is  almoft  entirely  foluble  in  water,  but  the  folution  i 
milky  j neither  do  wine  nor  vinegar  diflolve  it  perfectly.  Alcohol 
according  to  Hagen,  has  very  little  atlion  upon  it.  It  is  not  fuf 
ibie  : but  furnifhes  a confiderable  proportion  of  eflential  oil  whet 
diftilled  with  water.  Neumann  obtained  by  diftillation  with  wa 
ter  fix  drachms  of  oil,  befides  what  was  diflolved  in  the  water 
The  watery  extract  amounted  to  about  three  ounces.  It  had  fome 
what  of  a naufeous  relilh,  but  could  not  have  been  recognized  a 
a preparation  of  galbanum.  From  the  fame  quantity  alcohol  ex 
trailed  upwards  of  nine  ounces  and  a half  of  a hard  brittle  infipi 
inodorous  fubftance  (refin  ?). 

Medical  ufe. — Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue  with  gum  ammonia 
cum  ; but  is  generally  accounted  lefs  proper  in  afthmas,  and  mor 
fo  in  byfterical  complaints.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  pills  c 
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emulfion,  to  the  extent  of  about  a drachm.  Applied  externally 
it  is  fuppofed  to  refolve  and  difcufs  tumours,  and  to  promote  fup- 
puration.  1 

Off.  prep — Galb.  purif.  Pil.  g.  comp.  Lond.  Pil.  affie  foet. 
comp.  Ed.  lin£t.  galb.  Loud.  Emplaft.  picis  burgund.  Dub. 
E.  aflie  foetid.  Ed.  E.  gummos,  Ed.  E.  lith.  comp.  Lond. 

CALX.  Lond.  Calx  viva.  Ed.  Calx  recens  ujla.  Dub. 

a.  Ex  lapide  calcareo. 

b.  Ex  teftis  conchyliorum. 

Quicklime  recently  burnt. 

Lime  is  a Ample  fubflance,  the  properties  of  which  have  been 
already  enumerated.  It  is  fcarcely  found  in  nature  uncombined, 
but  is  eafily  prepared  from  any  of  its  carbonates,  either  mineral 
or  animal,  by  the  adtion  of  fire,  which  firft  expels  the  water, 
then  deftroys  any  animal  matters  which  may  be  prefent,  and, 
laftly,  expels  the  carbonic  acid.  This  procefs  is  improperly  term- 
ed the  burning  of  lime.  The  produdt  is  lime,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  quicklime. 

If  about  half  its  weight  of  water  be  poured  upon  lime,  a great 
mcreafe  of  temperature  takes  place,  {team  is  produced,  and  the 
lime  crumbles  down  into  a dry  powder,  fomewhat  increafed  in 
weight  by  the  prefence  of  part  of  the  water,  which  has  been  fo- 
lidified  by  the  lime : and  to  the  caloric  of  fluidity,  which  is  ex- 
pelled during  the  converfion  of  the  water  into  a folid,  the  o-reat 
mcreafe  of  the  temperature  is  owing.  Lime  in  this  ftate  is  faid 
to  be  flacked.  If  more  water  be  poured  upon  flacked  lime,  there 
is  no  new  evolution  of  caloric  ; but  if  the  water  amount  to  700 
times  tire  weight  of  the  lime,  the  lime  is  completely  diflolved. 
This  folution  is  termed  Lime-water. 

As  lime  quickly  attradfs  moifture  and  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmofphere,  it  fhould  be  always  recently  prepared  ; and  when 
kept,  it  fhould  be  preferved  in  very  clofe bottles.  Lime  fhould  not 
ettervefce  with  acids,  and  fhould  be  entirely  foluble  in  water. 

Medical  ufe. — On  the  living  body  lime  adts  as  an  efcharotic, 
and  as  fuch  it  was  formerly  applied  to  ill-conditioned  and  obfli- 
nate  fores.  Diflolved  in  water,  it  is  fometimes  given  internally 
as  a tonic  or  aftringentin  fcrophula  and  various  fluxes,  and  form- 
erly ,t  enjoyed  confiderable  reputation  as  a lithontriptic. 
i ^t\^l  Aqua  calcis,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Aqua  potaflae,  Ed 
Lond.  Dub.  Aqua  ammoniae,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Alcohol  ammon. 


CANCER.  Chela.  Lond.  Calculi  oculi  dibit ; Chela.  Dub. 
tie  crab.  A genus  of  cruftaceous  infedts. 
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Sp.  Cancer  Astacus.  Lapilli.  Ed. 

The  craw-fifh.  Crabs  ftones,  vulgarly  called  Crabs  eyes. 
Crabs  ftones  are  generally  about  the  fize  of  peas,  or  larger  j, 
fomewhat  hemifpherical  in  their  fhapes,  and  laminated  in  t eir 
texture  ; of  a white  colour  *,  but  fometimes  reddifti  or  bluijh. 

Thefe  concretions  are  found  in  the  ftomach,  one  on  each  fide,, 
at  the  time  when  the  crab  changes  its  fliell,  and  alfo  renews  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  ftomach,  which  commonly  happens  in  the 
month  of  Auguft.  They  afterwards  gradually  difappear,  and  no 
ftones  are  found  after  the  new  (hell  has  acquired  its  full  degree  o 
firmnefs  They  therefore  feem  to  furnifti  the  materials  for  t.  e. 
induration  of  the  new  {hell.  They  are  brought  in  great  numbers 
from  Poland  andRuffia,  efpecially  from  the  province  of  Aftracan, 
•where  the  craw-fifti  are  either  bruifed  with  wooden  mallets,  on 
laid  up  in  heaps  to  putrify,  when  the  flefh  is  waftied  away  with 

water,  and  the  ftones  picked  out.  , <- ■ 

They  confift  of  carbonate  of  lime,  combined  with  a little  phof. 

tihate  of  lime  and  gelatine.  The  quantity  of  the  two  laft  is  too 
fmall,  and  their  aaion  on  the  living  body  too  inco;  fmerable  to 
make  any  confiderable  difference  in  medical  properties,  between 
thefe  concretions  and  foft  carbonate  of  lime,  as  it  occurs  in  the 

^Crab  ftones  are  faid  by  moft  writers  on  the  materia  medica  to 
be  frequently  counterfeited  with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  compofr 
ti0ns  of  chalk  with  mucilaginous  fubftances.  This  piece  of  fraud 
freaftypraaifed,  maybe  very  eafily  dilcovercd : the  counter, 
feits  wlnting  the  leafy  texture  which  is  obferved  upon  breaking 
the  genuine  f more  readily  imbibing  water;  adhering  to  the  tongue 
and  dLving  in  vinegar,  or  the  ftronger  acids  diluted . with  wa- 
ter,  either  entirely,  or  not  at  all,  or  by  piecemea  , w u j.ie  r 
crabs  ftones,  digefted  in  thefe  liquors,  become  foft  and  iranfparent 
their  original  form  remaining  the  fame,  as  the  organization  ol 
gelatine  is  not  altered  hy  the  acid* 

Of.  prep. — Cancorum  lapilli  praeparati.  ha. 


Sp.  CANCEk  PaGURUs-  Chela.  Ed. 

The  black-clawed  crab.  The  claws.  . 

This  foecies  of  crab  inhabits  the  fea,  and  is  found  efpecially  n 
the  North  fea.  Its  claws  are  yellow,  tipt  with  black,  and  m ever 

Trochifci  creta 

Loud.  Pulv.  chel.  canc.  comp.  Lond. 


CANELLA  ALBA.  Land.  Ed.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  942, 1 • Dodecaiidria  Monogyma.  Nat. 


ord.  Olt 
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Canella  alba. 

Off. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

The  canella  alba,  or,  as  the  Dublin  college  named  it,  the 
Winterania  canella,  is  a tall  tree,  which  is  very  common  in  Ja- 
maica, and  other  Weft-India  iflands. 

The  canella  is  the  interior  bark,  freed  from  the  epidermis, 
which  is  thin  and  rough,  and  dried  in  the  fhade.  There  are  two 
forts  of  canella  in  the  (hops,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  length 
and  thicknefs  of  the  quills  : they  are  both  the  bark  of  the  fame 
tree,  the  thicker  being  taken  from  the  trunk,  and  the  thinner 
from  the  branches. 

It  is  brought  to  us  rolled  up  in  long  quills,  thicker  than  cinna- 
mon, and  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  of  a whitifh  colour,  light- 
ly inclining  to  yellow.  It  is  a warm  pungent  aromatic,  not  of 
the  moft  agreeable  kind  ; nor  are  any  of  the  preparations  of  it 
very  grateful.  It  mult  not  be  confounded  with  the  bark  of  the 
wintera  aromatica. 

Medical ufe. — Canella  alba  is  fometimes  employed  where  a 
warm  ftimulant  to  the  ftomach  is  neceflfary,  and  is  a corrigent  of 
other  articles.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  as  covering  the  tafte  of  fome 
other  articles. 

Off.  prep. — Tindf.  gent.  comp.  Ed. 

CAPSICUM  ANNUUM.  Ed.  Piper  Indicum.  Land.  Dub. 

Wjlld.  g.  384 ,Jp.  1.  Pentatidria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Solatia- 
cece. 

Cockfpur  pepper. 

Off. — Frudtus,  capfulae.  The  pod. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  South  America,  but  culti- 
vated in  large  quantities  in  our  Weft-India  iflands  ; and  it  will 
even  ripen  its  fruit  in  this  climate. 

The  pods  of  this  fpecies  are  long,  pointed,  and  pendulous,  at 
firft  of  a green  colour,  and  afterwards  of  a bright  orange  red. 
They  are  filled  with  a dry  loofe  pulp,  and  contain  many  fmall, 
flat,  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  The  tafteof  capficum  is  extremely  pun- 
gent and  acrimonious,  fetting  the  mouth  as  it  were  on  fire. 

The  principle  on  which  its  pungency  depends,  I find,  is  foluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  is  not  volatile,  reddens  infufions  of  turn- 
fole,  and  is  precipitated  by  infufion  of  galls,  nitrate  of  mercury, 
muriate  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  filver,  fulphate  of  copper,  fulphate 
of  zinc,  red  fulphate  of  iron  (but  not  blue  or  green),  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  potafs,  alum,  but  not  by  fulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic 
acid,  or  filicized  potafs. 

Cayenne  pepper  is  an  indifcriminate  mixture  of  the  powder  of 
the  dried  pods  of  many  fpecies  of  eapficum,  but  efpecially  of  the 
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capficum  frutefcens  or  bird  pepper,  which  is  the  hotteft  of  all. 
Cayenne  pepper,  as  it  comes  to  us  in  powder  from  the  Weft  In- 
dies, changes  infufion  of  turnfole  to  a beautiful  green,  probably 
owing  to  the  muriate  of  foda,  which  is  always  added  to  it,  and 
red  oxide  of  lead,  with  which  it  is  faid  to  be  mixed. 

Medical  ufe.— Thefe  peppers  have  been  chiefly  ufed  as  a condi- 
ment. They  prevent  flatulence  from  vegetable  food,  and  have  a 
warm  and  kindly  effe£t  in  the  ftomach,  poffefling  all  the  virtues  of 
the  oriental  fpices,  without,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  producing 
thofe  complaints  of  the  head  which  the  latter  are  apt  to  occafion. 
An  abufe  of  them,  however,  is  fuppofed  to  occafion  vifceral  ob- 
ftruaions,  efpeciaily  of  the  liver.  In  the  praftice  of  medicine, 
they  conftitute  one  of  the  fimpleft  and  ftrongeft  ftimulants  which 
can  be  introduced  into  the  ftomach;  their  a&ion  not  being  fol- 
lowed by  any  narcotic  effe&s.  Dr.  Wright  fays,  that  in  dropfi- 
cal  and  other  complaints,  where  chalybeates  are  indicated,  a minute 
portion  of  powdered  capficum  forms  an  excellent  addition,  and 
recommends  its  ufe  in  lethargic  affe£tions.  It  has  alfo  beenfuc- 
cefsfuily  employed  as  a gargle  in  cynanche  maligna,  refilling  the 
ufe  of  cinchona,  wine,  and  the  other  remedies  commonly  em- 
ployed. In  tropical  fevers,  coma  and  delirium  are  common  at- 
tendants ; and  in  fuch  cafes,  cataplafms  of  capficum  have  a fpeedy 
and  happy  efte£l.  They  redden  the  parts,  but  feldom  blifter, 
unlefs  when  kept  on  too  long.  In  ophthalmia  from  relaxation, 
the  diluted  juice  of  capficum  is  a fovereign  remedy.  Dr.  Adair 
gave  fix  or  eight  grains  for  a dofe,  made  into  pills,  or  prepared  a 
tindlure,  by  digefting  half  an  ounce  of  the  pepper  in  a pound  of 
alcohol,  the  dofe  of  which  was  one  or  two  drachms  diluted  with 
water. 


CARBO  LIGNI.  Ed. 

Charcoal  of  wood.  # 

Charcoal,  as  it  is  commonly  prepared,  is  not  a pure  oxide  of 
carbon,  but  contains  alfo  a notable  proportion  of  hydrogen,  from 
which  it  may  be  purified  by  expofing  it  for  fome  time  to  a ftrong 
heat.  Munch  dire&s,  that  for  medical  ufe  it  be  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  and  heated  in  a covered  crucible  as  long  as  any  flame  ap- 
pears on  removing  the  cover,  and  until  it  be  fully  red.  It  is  to 
be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  furnace,  the  upper  layer  of  the  powder 
to  be  removed,  and  the  remainder  to  be  fealed  accurately  up  m 

ounce  phials.  . , , . r - . 

Medical  ufe— When  the  pneumatic  pathology  was  in  tafhion, 

and  phthyfis  and  fimilar  difeafes  were  afcribed  to  hyper-oxygena- 
tion of  the  fyftenij  charcoal  was  ftrongly  recommended  as  a power* 
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ful  difoxygenizing  remedy,  and  cafes  of  its  fuccefsful  employ- 
ment are  even  recorded.  From  its  acknowledged  efFe&s  in  cor- 
ding the  putridity  of  animal  fubftances,  it  is  probable  that  the 
virtues  afcribed  to  it  of  preventing  the  putrid  eru&ations  which 
take  place  in  fome  kinds  of  dyfpepGa  are  better  founded.  Tea 
grains  may  be  given  for  a dofe.  As  an  external  application, 
powdered  charcoal  has  been  recommended  in  the  cure  of  in- 
flammation from  external  caufes,  gangrene,  and  all  defcriptions 
of  fetid  ulcers.  The  good  effe&s  of  charcoal,  or  burnt  bread, 
ufed  as  a tooth  powder,  in  corre&ing  the  bad  fmell  which  the 
breath  fometimes  acquires  from  carious  teeth  are  undoubted. 

Phartn.  prep Murias  baryta,  Ed.  In  this  place  it  will  not 

be  fuperfluous  to  notice  the  power  afcribed  to  charcoal  of  purify- 
ing various  fetid  or  difcoloured  fluids.  Lowitz  found  that  it  de- 
ftroyed  the  adventitious  colour  and  fmell  of  vinegar,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  tartaric  acid,  alcohol,  fuper-tartrate  of  potafs,  and  other 
falts,  and  that  it  prevented  water  from  becoming  putrid  at  fea, 
efpecially  when  aflifted  by  a little  fulphuric  acid.  Meat  which 
has  acquired  a maukifh,  or  even  putrid,  fmell,  is  alfo  faid  to  be 
rendered  perfe&ly  fweet  by  rubbing  it  with  powdered  charcoal. 

CARBONAS. 

Carbonate  is  a generic  name  for  the  combinations  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  with  earths,  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxides. 

Ihe  nature  of  thefe  fubftances  was  totally  unknown,  until 
the  year  1756,  when  the  genius  of  Dr.  Black  at  once  removed  the 
veil,  and  displayed  to  his  contemporaries  a new  and  immenfe 
field,  in  which  the  ntoft  important  difeoveries  might  be  made  ; 
and  to  their  ardour  in  cultivating  it,  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  chemical  knowledge. 

Before  the  brilliant  epoch  we  have  mentioned,  the  carbonates 
were  fuppoled  to  be  fimple  bodies  ; and  the  fail  of  their  acquir- 
ing new  and  cauftic  properties  by  the  a£!ion  of  fire,  was  attempt- 
ed to  be  explained,  by  fuppofmg  that  the  particles  of  the  fire 
combined  with  them.  Dr.  Black,  however,  demonftrated  by 
proofs  which  carried  univerfal  convitftion  along  with  them,  that 
thefe^  bodies  in  their  cauftic  ftate  are  fimple,  and  that  their  mild- 
nefs  is  owing  to  their  being  combined  with  an  acid,  to  which  the 
name  of  carbonic  is  now  given. 

The  moft  general  charadfer  of  the  carbonates  is,  their  efFervef- 
cing  violently  when  any  of  the  ftronger  acids  is  poured  upon 
them.  I his  phenomenon  is  owing  to  thefe  acids  difplacing,  by 
their  greater  affinity,  the  carbonic  acid,  which  flies  olTin  the  form 
*f  a gas. 

The  carbonates  may  be  alfo  deprived  of  their  carbonic  a:id, 
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either  by  the  adlionof  heat  alone,  or  by  heating  them  when  mix- 
ed with  charcoal,  which  decompofes  the  carbonic  acid  by  com- 
bining with  part  of  its  oxygen,  fo  that  both  the  acid  and  the 
charcoal  are  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

The  carbonates  may  be  divided  into  three  great  families,  the 

alkaline,  the  earthy,  and  the  metallic. 

Family  I.  The  alkaline  carbonates  have  a urinous  tafte,  tinge 
vegetable  blues  green,  and  are  foluble  in  water,  and  infoluble  in 

alcohol.  . . . ,,  . 

Family  2.  The  earthy  carbonates  are  infipid,  and  lnlolubie  in 
water,  but  foluble  in  water  faturated  with  carbonic  acid. 

Family  3 The  metallic  carbonates  fcarcely  differ  in  appearance 

from  the  metallic  oxides.  _ . 

We  (hall  have  immediately  occalion  to  notice  fome  individuals 

of  each  of  thefe  families. 

CARBON  AS  BARYTA.  Ed.  Barytes,  Terra  ponderofa. 
Carbonate  of  baryta,  Barytes.  Heavy  fpar. 

Carbonated  Baryta  is  rarely  found  in  nature,  and  as  it  was 
firft  difcovered  by  Dr.  Withering,  Mr.  Werner  gave  it  the  name 
of  Witherite.  Its  colour  is  greyifh-white,  fometimes  inclining  to 
milk-white,  and  fometimes  with  a flight  tinge  of  yellow,  from  a 
mixture  of  iron,  feldom  greenifh,  often  inverted  with  a red  ochry 
cruft.  It  is  found  in  folid  maffes,  fometimes  filling  an  entire 
vein,  fometimes  interfperfed  with  fulphated  baryta,  frequent  j 
rounded,  or  affedfing  that  form,  feldom  cryftallized.  Texture, 
fibrous;  frafture,  conchoidal ; fragments,  long  fplinters  ; fpecihc 
gravity,  4.3  to  4.338.  Although  it  has  no  fenlible  talte,  it  is 
poifonous.  In  medicine  it  is  only  ufed  for  preparing  the  muriate 
of  baryta.  It  is  found  at  Anglefark  in  Lancafhire,  at  AUton- 
moor  in  Cumberland,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Sweden,  but  is  not 
common. 

According  to  different  analyfis,  its  conftituents  are, 


Withering, 

Acid. 

20 

+ 

Pelletier, 

22 

+ 

Kirwan, 

22 

+ 

Pomeroy, 

IO 

. + 

Baryta.  Water. 

80 

62  + 16 

78 

yo 


CARBONAS  CALCIS.  Ed.  Creta.  Lond.  DuE 
Carbonated  lime.  Chalk. 

This  is  the  moft  common  of  all  minerals,  is  found  under  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  has  various  names,  as  chalk,  limeftone, 
marble,  fpar.  In  form  it  is  either  amorphous,  ftaladical,  or 
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cryftallized.  When  amorphous,  its  texture  is  either  foliated, 
ftriated,  granular,  or  earthy.  The  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals 
is  a rhomboidal  parallelopiped.  Hardnefs,  luftre,  and  tranfparency, 
various : when  tranfparent,  it  caufes  double  refra&ion  ; fpecihc 
gravity  from  2.315  to  2.78;  colour,  when  pure,  white;  effer- 
vefces  violently  with  muriatic  acid,  and  diffolves  in  it  entirely,  or 
nearly  fo,  forming  a colourlefs  folution. 

Its  different  varieties  may  be  arranged  under, 

1.  Creta  alba.  Soft  carbonate  of  lime.  Chalk. 

2.  Marmor  album . Indurated  carbonate  of  lime.  Marble. 

They  contain  about  45  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and  55  of  lime. 

In  medicine  it  is  given  to  corredl  acidity  in  the  primae  vice, 
efpecialiy  when  accompanied  with  loofenefs.  Powdered  chalk  has 
been  externally  applied  with  furcefs  to  fcalds  and  burns. 

PreP' — Aqua  aeris  fixi,  Dub.  Aqua  fuper-carb.  pot.  Ed. 
Dub.  Carbonas  ammon.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Aqua  fuper-carb.  am- 
mon.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Carb.  calcis,  ppt.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  So- 
lutio  muriatis  calcis,  Ed.  Potio  carbonatis  calcis,  Ed.  Lond. 
Dub.  Trochifci  carb.  calc.  Ed.  Lond.  Pulv.  carb.  calc.  comp. 
Ed.  Lend.  Pulv.  cret.  comp,  cum  opio,  Lond.  Pulv.  chelar. 
cancr.  comp.  Lond. 

CARBONAS  POTASS  As  IMPURUS.  Ed.  Cineres  daveL 
lati.  Lond.  Dub.  Alkali  Jixutn  vegetabile.  Lixiva. 

Pearl  afhes.  Potafhes.  Impure  carbonate  of  potafs.  Fixed 
vegetable  alkali. 

The  potafhes  of  commerce  are  fent  to  us  from  the  fhores  of 
the  Baltic  and  from  America.  They  are  prepared  by  lixiviating 
the  afhes  of  vegetables  in  barrels,  firft  with  cold  and  then  with 
hot  water,  filtering  the  ley,  and  evaporating  it  to  drynefs  in  an 
iron  pot.  In  this  flate  they  flill  contain  fome  vegetable  matter, 
not  perfectly  incinerated,  which  gives  them  a brown  or  black 
colour.  To  deftroy  this,  and  render  their  colour  purer,  they  are 
again  burnt  in  a reverberatory  furnace.  They  now  get  the  name 
of  pearl  afhes  ; but  even  yet  they  are  very  impure,  and  often  con- 
tain the  fulphates  of  potafs  and  of  lime,  and  the  muriate  of  potafs. 
They  are  alfo  frequently  adulterated  with  vegetable  afhes,  fand, 
and  fulphate  of  potafs.  The  afhes  are  detedled  by  their  difficult 
and  imperfect  folution  ; the  fand,  by  the  precipitation  of  filica  in 
a gelatinous  form  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  the  fulphate  of 
potafs  by  its  cryftallization.  All  vegetables  which  grow  at  a dif- 
tance  from  the  fea  afford  potafhes  by  incineration  : herbs  give  the 
largeft  proportion,  then  the  leaves  of  trees,  then  fhrubs,  and  woods 
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the  lead.  It  formerly  had  the  name  oi  Fixed  Vegetable  Alkali ; 
but  it  is  all'o  iound,  though  much  more  fparingly,  both  in  the 
animal  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

Vauquehn  has  given  a table  of  the  quantity  of  pure  potafs,  and 
of  heterogenous  n. utters,  contained  in  1152  parts  of  the  different 
potafhes  of  commerce. 


Potafs. 

Sulphate 

Muriate 

Infolublc 

Carb.  acid 

of  potafs. 

of  potafs. 

refiduum. 

and  water. 

Ruffian  potafhes, 

772 

65 

5 

56 

254 

American  do. 

857 

MS 

20 

2 

119 

Pearl  afhes, 

754 

80  • 

4 

6 

3°8 

Potafhes  of  Treves, 

720 

165 

44 

24 

199 

Danrzic  afhes, 

h 03 

152 

14 

79 

3°4 

Potafhes  of  Vofges, 

444 

148 

5l° 

34 

3°4 

The  potafs  was  eifimated  by  the  quantity  of  diluted  nitrous  acid 
faturated  by  it  $ the  fulphate  of  potafs  by  the  precipitate  formed 
with  nitrate  of  baryta  ; ann  the  muriate  of  potafs  by  that  formed 
with  nitrate  of  filver. 

All  thefe  different  potafhes,  except  the  lafl,  may  be  purified 
fufficiently  for  pharmaceutical  purpofes,  by  lixiviating  them  with 
a fmall  proportion  of  cold  water,  and  evaporating  the  ley  to  drv- 
nefs  in  an  iron  pot. 

Medical  ufe. — Carbonate  of  potafs  is  u fed  in  form  of  lotion,  in 
rachitic  and  fome  cutaneous  difeafes,  and  as  a flimulant  to  the  in- 
active ftate  of  the  veffels  in  certain  ulcers.  It  is  ufed  internally  as 
a diaphoretic  or  diuretic,  and  of  late  in  calculous  complaints  *,  but 
its  continued  ufe  feldom  fails  to  injure  the  conflitution,  or  the 
inteflinal  canal. 

(jjj'. prep. — Carbonas  potafhe,  Ed.  Lojid.  Dub.  Alconol  ammo- 
niat.  Land.  Dub.  Spirit  ammon.  foetid.  Lond. 

CARBONAS  SODiE  1MPURUS.  Ed.  Barilla.  Loud.  Dub. 

Impure  carbonate  of  foda.  Barilla.  Fixed  mineral  alkali. 

Soda  is  a very  common  mineral  produdfion.  It  is  the  bafis  of 
fea  fait ; and  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  found  on  the 
furface  o’f  the  earth  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Barbary,  Hungary,  &c.  and 
is  obtained  by  the  incineration  of  marine  vegetables,  efpecially 
the  falfola  foda  and  kali,  the  falicornia  herbacea,  &c.  The  Spa- 
niards even  cultivate  thefe  in  fait  marfhes  for  the  fake  of  the  foda. 
Alter  being  cut  down,  they  are  dried  like  hay.  A deep  pit  is 
then  prepared,  and  a bundle  or  two  of  the  dried  vegetables  fet  on 
fire  are  thrown  into  it.  When  well  kindled,  other  bundles  are 
thrown  in  until  the  pit  is  filled.  When  the  incineration  is  com- 
nleted,  the  foda  is  found  in  the  bottom,  caked  into  a folid  mafs, 
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which  is  worked  like  a (tony  fubftance.  When  good,  it  is  firm 
hard,  heavy,  dry,  fonorous,  fpongy,  and  internally  of  a blue  co- 
lour mixed  with  white  fpots,  does  not  deliquefce,  emits  no  un- 
pleafant  fmell  on  folution,  and  does  not  leave  a large  proportion 
of  infoluble  matter.  Incinerated  foda  is  mixed  with  potafii, 
muriate  of  foda,  and  other  faline  matters  ; mineral  foda  with 
clay  and  other  earthy  fubftances.  The  Egyptian  foda  was  reckon- 
ed the  belt;  then  the  Spanifh  (barilla);  afterwards  the  Cartha- 
ginian ; and  that  prepared  from  different  fpecies  of  fuci  (kelp),  is 
the  word. 

But  all  thefe  carbonated  fodas  are  inferior  in  purity  to  thofe 
now  manufa&ured  in  Britain,  by  decompofmg  the  fulphate  of 
loda. 

That  commonly  ufed,  is  obtained  by  the  bleachers  as  a refiduum 
in  their  method  of  preparing  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  by  decom- 
pofing  muriate  of  foda  with  fulphuric  acid  and  the  black  oxide  of 
manganefe. 

The  fulphate  of  foda  is  decompofed, 

1.  By  carbonate  of  potafs.  Mr.  Accum  has  defcribed  the 
manipulations  of  this  mode.  A boiling  concentrated  fo- 
lution of  about  560  pounds  of  American  potafhesis  ladled 
into  a boiling  folution  of  500  pounds  of  fulphate  of  foda, 
agitated  together,  and  the  whole  quickly  heated  to  ebul- 
lition. It  is  then  drawn  off  into  leaden  cifterns,  lined  with 
thick  fheet-lead,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a temperature 
which  fhould  not  exceed  550. 

The  fluid  is  then  drawn  ofF,  and  the  mafs  of  fait  waflied 
with  cold  water,  to  free  it  Irom  impurities,  and  again  put 
into  the  boiler  with  ciean  water.  This  fecond  folution  is 
alfo  evaporated  at  a low  heat,  as  long  as  any  pellicles  of 
fulphate  of  potafs  form  on  its  lurface,  and  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fluid.  The  fire  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
fluid  ladled  out  into  the  ciftern  to  cryftallize.  Unlefs  the 
fluid  be  allowed  to  cool  pretty  low  before  it  is  removed 
to  cryftallize,  the  fait  obtained  will  contain  fulphate  of 
potafs. 

2.  By  acetate  of  lime.  The  acetous  acid  for  this  purpofe  is 
obtained  by  diftiilation  from  wood,  during  its  converfion 
into  charcoal. 

3.  By  litharge  or  fub-acetate  of  lead.  Very  pure  carbonate 
of  foda  is  prepared  by  this  proeefs  in  the  vicinity  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

4.  By  decompofing  the  fulphuric  acid  by  charcoal.  About 
500  cwt.  of  fulphate  cf  foda,  and  100  cwt.  of  charcoal 
are  ground  together,  and  the  mixture  expofed  in  a rever- 
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beratory  furnace  until  it  becomes  pally.  It  is  then  trans- 
ferred into  large  calks,  and  lixiviated.  The  ley  is  after- 
wards evaporated  and  cryllallized.  By  this,  or  a fimilar 
procefs,  very  pure  carbonate  of  foda  is  manufa£lured  in 
the  well  of  Scotland. 

On  the  continent,  muriate  of  foda  is  fometimes  decompofed  by 
potafs,  and  fometimes  by  lime. 

Carbonate  of  foda  is  an  article  of  the  greatell  importance  in 
many  manufactures. 

Medical  afe. — In  medicine,  it  polfelfes  fimilar  virtues  with  the 
carbonate  of  potafs ; and  from  its  cry flallizability  and  effloref- 
cence  when  expofed  to  the  air,  it  is  preferable  to  it,  becaufe  its 
dofe  maybe  more  accurately  afcertained,  and  it  may  be  given 
either  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  made  up  into  pills. 

Off.  prep. — Carbonas  fodae,  Ed.  Lotid.  Dub. 

CARD  AMINE  PRATENSIS.  Ed.  Car  damme.  Land. 

Willd.  g.  1257.  fp.  19.  Tetradynamia  Siliquofa. — Nat.  ord.  Si- 
liquofe. 

Ladies  fmock. 

Off. — Petalum,  folium.  The  petals  and  leaves. 

Ladies  Smock  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  in  meadow- 
grounds,  fends  forth  purplilh  flowers  in  the  fpring  •,  and  in  its; 
fenfible  qualities  refembles  the  ffymbrium  naflurtium. 

Medical  ufe. — Long  ago  it  was  employed  as  a diuretic ; and  it: 
has  been  again  introduced  in  nervous  difeafes,  as  epilepfy,  hyfte— 
ria,  chorea,  althma,  &c.  A drachm  or  two  of  the  powder  is: 
given  twice  or  thrice  a- day.  It  has  little  fenfible  operation,  ex- 
cept that  it  fometimes  adls  as  a diaphoretic. 

CARUM  CARUL  Ed.  Carui.  Dub.  Caruon.  Lond. 

Willd.  g.  561.  fp.  1.  Penfandria  Digynia.—^ Nat.  ord.  Umbel- 
latce. 

Caraway. 

Off. — Semen.  The  feeds. 

Caraway  is  a biennial  umbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  with  ut 
in  gardens,  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  ufe.  The  feeds  have 
an  aromatic  fmell,  and  warm  pungent  tafte. 

Med.  ufe. — They  are  employed  as  a llomachic  and  carminative 
in  flatulent  colics  and  the  like. 

Off.  prep. — 01.  volat.  Lend.  Dub.  Spiritus,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 
Decocl.  anth.  nob.  Ed.  Tincl.  cardamomi  comp.  Lond.  Dub. 
Tinfifc.  fen.  Lond.  Dub.  Confe£l.  opiat.  Lond.  Emplaft.  cumini. 
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CASSIA. 

Willd.  g.  813.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Lomentacex. 

Sp.  18.  Cassia  Fistula.  Ed.  Syn.  CaJJia jijhilaris.  Lond.  Dub. 

Caflia  tree. 

Off. — Frudtus,  pulpa.  The  fruit  and  pulp. 

This  tree  is  indigenous  in  India  and  Egypt,  and  is  cultivated 
in  Jamaica.  It  rifes  to  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  has  long  flower 
fpikes,  with  yellow  papilionaceous  blofloms. 

Its  fruit  is  a cylindrical  pod,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  diameter,  a 
foot  or  more  in  length  : the  outfide  is  a hard  brown  bark,  the  in- 
fide  is  divided  by  thin  tranfverfe  woody  plates,  covered  with  a foft 
black  pulp,  of  a fweetifh  tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  acrimony. 
There  are  two  forts  of  this  drug  in  the  Ihops;  one  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  the  other  from  the  Weft,  (Caflia  Javanica?)  The 
canes  or  pods  of  the  latter  are  generally  large,  rough,  thick-rhind- 
ed,  and  the  pulp  naufeous  ; thofe  of  the  former  are  lefs,  fmoother, 
the  pulp  blacker,  and  of  a fweeter  tafte ; this  fort  is  preferred  to 
the  other.  Such  pods  fhould  be  chofen  as  are  weighty,  new, 
and  do  not  make  a rattling  noife,  from  the  feeds  being  loofe  with- 
in them,  when  fliaken.  The  pulp  fhould  be  of  a bright,  fhining, 
black  colour,  and  have  a fweet  tafte,  neither  harfh,  which  hap- 
pens from  the  fruit  being  gathered  before  it  has  grown  fully  ripe, 
nor  fourifh,  which  it  is  apt  to  become  upon  keeping,  nor  at  all 
mouldy,  which,  from  its  being  kept  in  damp  cellars,  or  moiften- 
ed,  in  order  to  increafe  its  weight,  it  is  very  fubje£t  to  be. 
Greateft  part  of  the  pulp  diflolves  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; 
and  may  be  extracted  from  the  pod  by  either.  The  {hops  em- 
ploy water,  boiling  the  bruifed  pod  therein,  and  afterwards  eva- 
porating the  folution  to  a due  confiftence. 

Med.  ufe. — The  pulp  of  caflia,  from  its  faccharine  and  extra£I- 
ive  conftituents,  is  a gentle  laxative  medicine,  and  is  frequently 
given,  in  a dofe  of  fome  drachms,  in  coftive  habits.  Some  dire£t 
a dofe  of  two  ounces,  or  more,  as  a cathartic,  in  inflammatory 
cafes,  where  the  more  acrid  purgatives  are  improper ; but  in  thefe 
large  quantities  it  generally  excites  naufea,  produces  flatulence, 
and  fometimes  gripings  of  the  bowels,  efpecially  if  the  caflia  be 
not  of  a very  good  kind  : thefe  effefls  may  be  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  aromatics,  and  by  exhibiting  it  in  a liquid  form. 

Off.  prep. — Pulpa  exprefla,  Ed.  Lond.  Ele£t.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 
Ele£t.  fennse,  Ed.  Lend. 

Sp.  24.  Cassia  Senna.  Ed.  Syn.  Senna.  Lond.  Dub. 

Senna. 

Of.—  Folium.  The  leaves. 
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This  fpecies  of  caffia  is  annual,  although  in  its  mode  of  growth 
it  refembles  a fhrub,  and  fends  out  hollow  woody  ftems,  to  the 
height  of  four  feet.  It  grows  principally  in  Upper  Egypt,  from 
whence  the  leaves  are  brought,  dried,  and  picked  from  the  (talks, 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  imported  into  Europe.  They 
are  of  an  oblong  figure,  fharp-pointed  at  the  ends,  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  not  a full  inch  in  length,  of  a lively  yellow- 
i(h  green  colour,  a faint,  not  very  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a fub- 
acrid,  bitterifh,  naufeous  tafte.  Some  inferior  forts  are  brought 
from  other  places  : thefe  may  eafdy  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  being 
either  narrower,  longer,  and  (harper  pointed,  from  Mocha  *,  or 
larger,  broader,  and  round-pointed,  with  fmall  prominent  veins, 
from  Italy ; or  large  and  obtufe,  of  a fre(h  green  colour,  without 
any  yellow  call;,  from  Tripoli. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  reje£t  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of 
fenna,  as  caufing  gripes  and  pains  in  the  bowels ; but  this  is  a 
mere  prejudice,  for  both  leaves  and  pedicles  act  in  the  very  fame 
way.  Neumann  from  480  parts  of  fenna  got  143  alcoholic  ex- 
tract, and  afterwards  140  watery;  and  inverfely,  245  watery, 
and  only  28  alcoholic,  fo  that  it  feems  to  confift  chiefly  of  muci- 
lage and  extractive. 

Medical  ufe. — Senna  is  a very  ufeful  cathartic,  operating  mild- 
ly, and  yet  effectually ; and,  if  judicioufly  dofed  and  managed, 
rarely  occasioning  the  ill  confequences  which  too  frequently  fol- 
low the  exhibition  of  the  ftronger  purges.  The  only  inconveni- 
encies  complained  of  in  this  drug  are,  its  being  apt  to  gripe,  and 
its  naufeous  flavour. 

Thefe  are  bed  obviated  by  adding  to  the  fenna  fome  aromatic 
fubftance,  as  ginger,  cinnamon,  & c.  and  by  facilitating  its  opera- 
tion by  drinking  plentifully  of  any  mild  diluent. 

Senna  may  be  given  in  fubftance  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
drachm,  but  it  is  rather  too  bulky,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to 
divide  it  into  two  dofes,  and  to  take  one  half  at  night,  and  the 
other  in  the  morning.  It  is  more  conveniently  given  in  the  form 
of  ir.fufion,  which  is  generally  made  by  pouring  about  fix  ounces 
of  boiling  water  upon  from  two  to  fix  drachms  of  fenna  leaves  in 
a tea-pot,  and  letting  it  (land  about  an  hour.  Senna  ought  never 
to  be  ordered  in  decoCtion,  Gren  fays,  becaule  it  becomes  per- 
fectly inert,  from  the  total  diflipation  of  the  naufeous  and  vola- 
tile principle  on  which  its  purgative  effects  depend.  The  tinc- 
ture, on  account  of  the  menftruum,  cannot  be  given  in  dofes  large . 
enough  to  purge. 

OJf.  prep. — lnfufum  fennae,  Loud.  Dub.  Inf.  fennoe  tart.  Lend. 
Inf.  tamarindi  cum  fenna,  Ed.  Syrupus  mannas,  Dub.  l'inft. 
f£nn.  comp.  Ed.  Land.  Dub.  EKCt.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub.  ExtraCt,  Ed. 
Load.  Dub.  Pulv.  comp.  Lend. 
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CASTOR  FIBER.  Ed. 

Mammalia  R'/dentia,  Cuvier. 

Off". — Materia  in  foiliculis  prope  anum  collegia,  Cajloreum 
(lift,.,  Ed.  Caftoreum  Rofiicum,  Dub.  Materia  in  foliiculo 
prope  anum  fito  colledla,  Load. 

1 he  Beaver.  Caftor.  The  fubftance  collected  in  the  follicles 
near  the  anus. 

The  beaver  is  ftrongly  characterized  by  its  flat,  horizontal, 
fcalv  tail.  It  is  an  amphibious  animal,  and  is  found  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  on  the  banks  of  lakes 
and  rivers.  In  inhabited  countries  it  is  a folitary  flothful  ani- 
mal, but  in  defert  regions  it  lives  in  fociety;  the  remarkable  man- 
ners of  which,  and  the  immenfe  works  effe&ed  by  the  united  la- 
bours of  all  the  individuals  of  their  republic,  have  rendered  the 
natural  hiftory  of  this  animal  familiar  to  every  one.  In  both 
fexes,  between  the  anus  and  pudendum,  there  are  four  follicles 
of  an  oblong  fhape,  fmaller  above,  and  larger  below,  formed  of  a 
tough  membrane,  almoft  refembling  leather.  The  two  largeft 
and  undermoft  of  thefe,  which  are  alfo  conne&ed,  and  lie  paral- 
lel and  clofe  to  each  other,  contain  an  oily  fluid  fecretion,  which 
is  the  fubftance  known  by  the  name  of  Caftor.  It  is  preferved 
by  cutting  out  the  entire  bags,  and  drying  them  in  the  fmoke. 

The  belt  caftor  comes  from  Ruflia,  Pruflia,  and  Poland.  The 
cods  Should  be  dry,  gibbous,  roundifti,  heavy,  folid,  and  filled 
with  a folid  fubftance  contained  in  membranous  cells,  fome- 
what  tough,  but  brittle,  of  a dark-brown  colour,  of  a peculiar, 
disagreeable,  narcotic  frnell,  and  a naufeous,  bitter,  acrid  tafte! 
The  Canadian  caftor  is  of  an  inferior  quality  ; the  cods  are 
fmaller,  thin,  oblong,  and  much  corrugated,  and  the  caftor  it- 
felt  has  much  lets  fmeil  and  tafte : what  is  very  old,  quite  black 
and  almoft  deftitute  of  frnell  and  tafte,  is  unfit  for  ufe,  as  well  as 
the  fcounterfeited  caftor,  which  is  a mixture  of  various  gummy 
refins  and  other  fufcftances,  with  a little  real  caftor,  artificially  in- 
terfperfed  with  membranes,  and  fluffed  into  the  fcro'tum  of  a goat. 
Phis  impofition  is  eafily  detected,  by  the  weaker  degree  of  its  lmell 
and  tafte,  by  chemical  analyfis,  and  even  by  mere  external  exa- 
mination ; for  to  tike  real  bags,  the  two  fmaller  and  upper  follicles, 
filled  with  a fatty  matter,  are  always  attached. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  of  caftor  140  alcoholic  extra£l, 
and  afterwards  80  watery ; inverfely,  140  watery,  and  20  alco- 
holic. The  firft  alcoholic  extrabl  retained  the  whole  flavour  of 
the  caftor,  as  none  of  it  rofe  in  diftillation  with  the  alcohol.  The 
diftilled  water,  on  the  contrary,  contained  the  whole  flavour,  and 
the  watery  extradl  was  merely  bitter.  Cartheufer  obtained  from 
• t a volatile  oil  by  diftillation, 
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Medical  tife. — Caftor  is  an  excellent  antifpafmodic.  It  is  very 
little  heating,  and  a&s  particularly  on  the  uterine  fyftem. 

It  is  given  with  advantage, 

1.  In  typhoid  fevers. 

2.  In  ipafmodic  difeafes,  efpecially  in  hyfteria  and  epilepfy, 

and  in  cafes  of  difficult  parturition,  from  a fpafmodic 
contra£lion  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  after  the  mem- 
branes have  bur  ft. 

3.  In  amenorrhcea. 

It  is  exhibited  moft  advantageoufly  in  the  form  of  powder,  in 
dofee  of  from  10  to  20  grains,  and  in  clyfters,  to  a drachm.  Di- 
luted alcohol  extracts  its  virtues ; therefore  it  may  be  alfo  given 
in  the  form  of  tincture.  But  its  exhibition  in  the  form  of  ex- 
tract or  deco&ion  is  improper. 

Of.  prep. — Tin£t.  Ed - Lond.  Dub . 

CENTAUREA  BENEDICT  A.  Ed.  Carduus  Benedictus. 
Lond.  Dub. 

IVilld.g.  1548 .fp.  89.  Syngenefta  Polygamia  frujlranea. — Nat. 
Ol'd.  Compofttg  capitate. 

Blefled  Thiftle. 

Off. — Herba,  folium.  The  leaves  or  plant. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  indigenous  in  the  Grecian  iflands,  and 
cultivated  in  gardens.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  perfe£ts 
its  feeds  in  the  autumn.  The  herb  fhould  be  gathered  when  in 
flower,  quickly  dried,  and  kept  in  a very  dry  airy  place,  to  pre- 
vent its  rotting,  or  growing  mouldy,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do. 
The  leaves  have  a penetrating  bitter  tafte,  not  very  ftrong  or  very 
durable,  accompanied  with  an  ungrateful  flavour,  from  which  1 
they  are  in  a great  meafure  freed  by  keeping.  Water  extra&s, , 
in  a little  time,  even  without  heat,  the  lighter  and  more  grateful, 
parts  of  this  plant-,  if  the  digeftion  be  continued  for  fome  hours,, 
the  difagreeable  parts  are  taken  up.  A ftrong  deco£tion  is  very 
naufeous  and  oftenfive  to  the  ftomach.  Rt&ified  fpirit  gams  a. 
very  pleafant  bitter  tafte,  which  remains  uninjured  in  the  ex-- 
tra  £b 

Neumann  got  from  1920  parts  270  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
390  watery  extradt  -,  and  inverfely,  6 00  watery,  and  60  alcoholic. 

Med.  ufe. — The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem  to  be  little  known  in 
the  prefent  praflice.  The  naufeous  deco&ion  is  fometimes  ufed  to 
provoke  vomiting,  and  a ftrong  infuflon  to  promote  the  operation 
of  other  emetics.  But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed  from  the  of- 
fenfive  parts  of  the  herb,  may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to  other 
purpofes.  Excellent  efttfts  have  been  frequently  experienced  from 
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a flight  infufion  of  carduus,  in  lofs  of  appetite,  where  the  (lo- 
mach  was  injured  by  irregularities.  A ftronger  infufion,  made 
in  cold  or  warm  water,  if  drunk  freely,  and  the  patient  kept 
warm,  occafions  a plentiful  l'weat,  and  promotes  the  lecretions  in 
general. 

fhe  extract  prepared,  by  evaporating  the  exprefled  juice,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  alcohol,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
mouldy,  has  been  ftrongiy  recommended  in  the  catarrh  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo  confiderably  bitter,  and  have 
been  fometimes  ufed  with  the  fame  intention  as  the  leaves. 

CEPHAELIS  IPECACUANHA.  Ipecacuanha*  Land.  Fd , 
Dub. 

W did.  g.  357,  fpecies  nova.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord. 

Aggregate. 

Ipecacuan. 

Cff '. — Radix.  The  root. 

Ipecacuan,  in  the  language  of  South  America,  means  vomit- 
ing root,  and  is  applied  to  various  vegetables  which  poflefs  that 
property  in  any  remarkable  degree  ; hence  the  confufion  and  con- 
tradictions which  have  long  prevailed  concerning  the  plant  which 
furniflies  our  officinal  Ipecacuan  : but  this  confufion  is  increafed 
by  feveral  varieties  of  Ipecacuan  being  found  in  the  Ihops. 

i ft,  The  afti-coloured,  or  Peruvian  ipecacuan,  is  a fmall  wrinkled 
root,  bent  and  contorted  into  a great  variety  of  figures,  brought  over 
in  fhort  pieces,  full  of  wrinkles  and  deep  circular  liflures,  quite 
down  to  a fmall  white  woody  fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of 
each  piece  : the  cortical  part  is  compact,  brittle,  looks  fmooth  and 
refinous  upon  breaking  : it  has  very  little  fmell ; the  tafte  is  bit- 
terifh  and  fubacrid,  covering  the  tongue  as  it  were  with  a kind  of 
mucilage.  This,  according  to  Mutts,  is  obtained  from  the  Pfy- 
cotria  emetica,  and  is  that  commonly  ufed. 

2d,  The  brown  ipecacuan  is  fmall,  and  fomewhat  more  wrinkled 
than  the  foregoing  ; its  bark  is  of  a brown  or  blackifh  colour  with- 
out, and  white  within ; this  is  brought  from  Brazil,  and  is  the  root 
of  a cephaelis,  which  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  moift  fliady  fixa- 
tions. A complete  monography  of  it,  and  an  excellent  plate,  were 
publifhed,  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  TranfacfHons  of  the  Linnasaij 
Society,  by  Profefior  Brotero,  who  calls  it  the  Callicocca  Ipecacu- 
anha ; but  the  genus  Callicocca  has  been  united  by  Willdenow  with 
that  of  Cephaelis,  to  which  we  have  therefore  referred  it.  The  pi  te 
of  Brotero  correfponds  with  that  publifhed  in  Woodville’s  Medical 
Botany,  vol.  iii,  from  a plant  fent  in  fpirits  from  Brazil  by  Gover- 
nor Philips  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  but  which  unfortunately  was  not 
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in  flower,  and  alfo  with  the  rude  draught  of  Pifo,  who  firft  ex- 
amined it.  It  has  been  fometiines  obferved,  even  in  a fmall  dofe, 
to  produce  violent  effects. 

3d,  The  white  fort  is  woody,  has  no  wrinkles,  and  no  percep- 
tible bitternefs  in  tafte.  It  is  probably  the  root  of  a viola.  Though 
taken  in  a large  dofe,  it  has  fcarcely  any  effect  at  all. 

Befides  thefe,  the  name  of  Ipecacuan  is  given  to  various  fpecies 
of  Cynanchum,  Afclepias,  Euphorbia,  Dorftenia,  and  Ruellia. 
With  regard  to  their  comparative  ftrengths,  Decandolie  favs,  that 
vomiting  is  produced  by  22  grains  of  the  Cynanchum  Ipecacu- 
anha, 24  of  the  Pfycotria  emetica,  60  to  72  of  the  Viola  calce- 
olaria, and  one  to  three  drachms  of  the  Viola  Ipecacuanha. 

Ipecacuan  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of 
laft  century,  and  an  account  of  it  publifhed  about  the  fame  time 
by  Pifo  ; but  it  did  not  come  into  general  ufe  till  about  the  year 
1686,  when  Helvetius,  under  the  patronage  of  Lewis  XIV,  in- 
troduced it  into  practice. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  1440  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
1880  watery  extradl ; and  inverfely,  2400  watery,  and  600  alco- 
holic. I find  that  the  tin&ure  of  ipecacuan  does  not  redden  in- 
fufion  of  lithmus,  or  precipitate  a folution  of  gelatin  ; that  it  is 
precipitated  by  water,  by  red  fulphate  of  iron,  and  readily  acquires 
a green  colour  from  excefs  of  the  chalybeate  ; and  by  infufion  of 
gall  nuts.  According  to  Dr.  Irvine,  the  watery  folution  is  more 
emetic  than  the  alcoholic,  the  decoction  than  the  diftilled  water, , 
and  the  cortical  than  the  ligneous  part.  Others  have  found,  that: 
the  refinous  part  is  more  apt  to  a£t  upon  the inteftinal  canal,  and. 
to  operate  by  (tool.  By  long  continued  boiling,  it  becomes  al- 
moft  inert;  and  the  emetic  property  of  ipecacuan  is  moft  effcdl-- 
ually  counteradled  by  means  of  the  acetic  acid,  infomuch  that: 
thirty  grains  of  the  powder  taken  in  two  ounces  of  vinegar,  pro- 
duced only  fome  loole  (tools. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  evidently  appears,  that  ipecacuan: 
contains  cinchonin  and  a refin,  and  that  its  emetic  property  does: 
not  depend  upon  the  latter,  although  we  can  fcarcely  attribute  it: 
to  the  former,  as  in  other  fubftances  it  does  not  manifeft  any. 
emetic  property.  It  is  therefore  probably  owing  to  fome  other: 
principle  foluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Med.  ufe. — The  primary  effeft  of  ipecacuan  is  that  of  (Emu- 
lating the  ftomach.  If  the  dofe  be  fufficiently  large,  it  excites 
vomiting,  by  inverting  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  ftomach  and 
duodenum ; in  a fmaller  dofe  it  only  produces  naufea,  and  oper- 
ates by  ftool , and  in  Hill  fmaller  doles  it  gently  (Emulates  the 
ftomach,  increafes  the  appetite,  and  facilitates  digeftion.  Its 
fecondary  effects  depend  on  thi?  fympathy  of  other  parts  with 
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the  ftomach ; and  in  this  way  only  can  we  explain  its  adion  as  an 
antifpafmodic,  diaphoretic,  expedorant,  and  in  checking  hjcmorr- 
hagies.  Its  beneficial  effeds,  in  fome  cafes,  alfo  feem  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  general  concuflion  given  to  the  whole  fyftem.  during 
the  adion  of  vomiting.  , & 

Ipecacuan,  properly  adminiftered,  often  proves  ferviceable, 

i.  In  intermittent  fevers.  It  has  frequently  fucceeded  in 
flopping  thefe,  when  given  about  an  hour  before  an 
acceflion  was  expeded,  and  alfo  when  given  fo  as  to 
produce  vonfiting  at  the  time  of  an  acceflion,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  cold  flage. 

а.  In  continued  fevers.  We  have  never  feen  more  decid- 

edly beneficial  effeds  from  the  ufe  of  any  medicine 
whatever,  than  from  the  exhibition  of  ipecacuan  in  the 
commencement  of  typhus  fever.  An  emetic,  fucceed- 
ed by  a diaphoretic  regimen,  when  adminiftered  fuf- 
ficiently  early  in  this  difeafe,  very  frequently  cuts  it 
fhort  at  once ; and  when  it  fails  in  this  defirable  ob- 
jed,  it  always  has  a beneficial  influence  on  the  progrefs 
of  the  fever. 

3.  In  inflammatory  difeafes,  rheumatifm,  bubo,  fwelled  tef- 

ticle. 

4.  In  exanthematous  difeafes,  when  the  eruption  is  difpofed 

to  recede. 

5.  In  haemorrhagies,  when  given  in  naufeating  dofes. 

б.  In  profluvia,  efpecially  in  dyfentery,  fo  much  fo,  that 

it  was  formerly  efteemed  a fpecific  againft  that  dif- 
eafe. But  Cullen  attributes  its  good  effeds,  in  this 
inftance,  to  its  producing  a fteady  determination  of  the 
periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines  downwards,  when 
given  in  repeated  fmall  dofes. 

7.  In  many  fpafmodic  difeafes ; in  epilepfy,  afthma,  dyfp- 

ncea,  pertuflis,  chronic  diarrhoea,  hyfteria,  melancholy, 
mania. 

8.  In  cachedic  dileafes,  as  in  fome  kinds  of  dropfy. 

9.  In  impetiginous  difeafes  ; in  jaundice. 

1 o.  In  local  difeafes ; in  amaurofis,  and  feveral  of  the  dyfo» 
rexise. 

11.  Laftly,  in  every  inftance  when  we  wifli  to  evacuate  the 
ftomach,  as  when  it  is  overloaded  with  food,  or  when 
poifon,  efpecially  opium,  has  been  fwallowed. 

Hie  ufe  of  ipecacuan,  as  an  emetic,  is  contraindicated, 

1 Where  there  is  a difpofition  to  hcemorrhagy. 
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2.  Where  there  is  an  increafed  flow  of  blood  towards  the 

head. 

3.  In  very  irritable  fubje£ts. 

4.  In  pregnant  women,  and  perfons  afflidled  with  hernia. 

Ipecacuan  is  exhibited, 

1.  In  fub (lance ; in  powder.  Full  vomiting  will  generally 

be  produced  in  an  adult  by  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  j 
and  though  lefs  might  anfwer  the  purpofe,  fortunately 
an  over  dofe  is  fcarcely  attended  with  any  inconveni- 
ence, as  the  whole  of  it  is  vomited  with  the  contents: 
of  the  ftomach  as  foon  as  it  operates.  The  vomiting' 
is  promoted  and  facilitated  by  drinking  copioufly  of 
warm  watery  fluids.  On  the  contrary,  when  vomit- 
ing is  not  intended,  liquids  mud  be  rather  drunk  fpar-- 
ingly,  and  the  dofe  mult  be  diminifhed  to  a grain  or 
lefs.  In  fuch  fmall  dofes  it  is  conveniently  combined 
with  any  proper  adjunct,  in  the  form  of  powder,  pill, 
or  bolus. 

2.  In  infufion.  One  drachm  may  be  infufed  in  four  ounces: 

of  water,  and  taken  in  repeated  dofes  till  it  operate. 

3.  Infufed  in  wine. 

Ipecacuan  not  only  checks  the  narcotic  effe£ls  of  opium,  and. 
is  therefore  one  of  the  bed  antidotes  for  its  poifon,  but  recipro- 
cally the  emetic  powers  of  ipecacuan  are  checked  by  the  addi- 
tion of  opium,  and  the  combination  operates  by  increafing  the: 
cuticular  difcharge. 

Off.  prep Vinum  Ip.  Ed.  Land.  Dub.  Pulv.  Ip.  et  opn, 

Ed.  Lend.  Dub. 

CERA. 

A.  Cera  Flava.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub. 

Yellow  wax. 

For  this  ufeful  fubftsnce  we  are  indebted  to  the  common  honey 
bee  (apis  mellifica ),  an  in  fed  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  Hymenop- 
tera  mellita  of  Cuvier.  It  is,  however,  a vegetable  produthon^ 
and  is  collected  by  the  bees  from  the  furface  of  leaves,  and  the 
anthene  of  flowers.  They  employ  it  to  form  the  combs  in  which 
the  honey  and  larvae  are  depofited. 

It  is  found  in  the  (hops  in  round  cakes,  which  are  formed  by 
melting  the  combs,  after  all  the  honey  has  been  exprelTed  from 
them,  in  hot  water.  The  wax  fwims  above,  and  the  impuritie; 
either  fink  to  the  bottom,  or  are  diflolved  in  the  water.  AVhei: 
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recent,  ;t  is  tenacious,  but  brittle,  of  a yellow  colour,  and  fweet 
honey-like  fmell;  dry,  notgreafy,  to  the  feel;  infoluble  in  water 
alcohol,  and  ether  ; foluble  in  the  fat  oils  and  alkalies  ; fufible  and 
inflammable.  In  feleding  it,  we  fhould  obferve  that  the  cakes 
be  brittle,  have  a pleafant  yellow  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell  no 
talte,  do  not  adhere  to  the  teeth  when  chewed,  and  burn  entirely 
away.  When  adulterated  with  refin,  the  fraud  is  deteded  by  its 
talte,  and  the  adion  of  alcohol,  which  difiolves  the  refin.  When 
mixed  with  peafe  meal  or  earthy  fubltances,  it  is  more  brittle,  of 
a paler  colour,  and  may  be  feparated  from  them  by  liquefadion 
and  ltraming.  When  combined  with  tallow,  it  becomes  lefs 
brittle,  but  at  the  fame  time  fofter,  and  has  an  unpleafant  fmell. 

r”ftrm'PreP'  Oxidum  antim.  vitrif.  cum  cera,  Ed.  Ungt. 
ref.  flav.  Land.  Dub.  Ed.  Cerat.  res.  flav.  Loud.  Dub.  Emplaft! 
Cerae,  Land.  Dub.  Ed.  Ungt.  picis,  Ed.  U.  picis,  Burgund. 
Lond.  Dub.  Emplaft.  cumini,  Lond.  Ungt.  inf.  mel.  vefic,  Ed. 
Empt.  mel.  vef.  Ed.  Emp.  mel.  ves.  comp.  Ed.  Emp.  aflae 
tcet.  Ed.  Empl.  gummos,  Ed.  Cer.  faponis,  Loud.  Dub.  Cer. 
nth.  acet.  comp.  Lond.  Dub.  Cer.  lap.  calam.  Lond.  Dub.  Emp] 
oxidi  fern  rubri,  Ed.  1 ' 

B.  Cera  Alba.  Lond.  Dub.  Ed. 

White  wax. 

The  yellow  colour  of  bees  wax,  and  its  peculiar  fmell,  maybe 
deitroyed  by  the  combined  adion  of  water,  air,  and  the  fun’s 
rays.  In  the  procefs  for  bleaching  wax,  we,  therefore,  extend  its 
lurtace  as  much  as  poffible,  by  melting  it  and  forming  it  into  thin 
plates,  which  are  fully'  expofed  to  the  fun’s  rays,  upon  linen 
Itretched  in  frames,  and  repeatedly  moiftened,  until  they  acquire 
the  whitenefs  defired.  It  is  then  ufually  melted  into  thin  difcs. 
White  wax  is  more  brittle,  lefs  fufible,  and  heavier  than  yellow 
wax.  It  is  fometimes  mixed  with  white  oxide  of  lead,  or  with 
tallow.  For  medical  ufe,  it  has  no  advantage  over  yellow  wax. 

Medical  ufe.— When  taken  internally,  wax  agrees  in  its  effeds 
with  the  fat  oils,  and  though  lefs  frequently  prefcribed  in  this  way, 
t is  preferable,  being  lefs  apt  to  become  rancid.  Poerner  re- 
.ommends  it  as  an  excellent  remedy  in  difeafes  of  the  inteftines, 
ittended  with  pain,  excoriation,  andobftinate  diarrhoea.  He  gave 
1 c*uple>  or  half  a drachm  of  wax,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  in 
e orm  of  an  emulfion,  by  melting  it  firfl  with  fome  fixed  oil, 
ind  then  mixing  it  with  a decodion  of  groats  by  trituration  with 
e yolk  of  an  egg.  But  by  far  its  principal  ufe  is  for  the  form> 
tion  of  cerates,  ointments,  plafters,  &c. 

Off.  prep.  Lmam.  fimp  .Ed.  Ung.  fimp.  Ed.  Ung.  fperm. 
oti,  Lond.  Dub.  Ung.  cerse,  Lond.  Dub.  Cerat.  fimp.  Ed. 
-crat.  fper.  ceti.  Loud.  Dub.  Ung.  ceruffie  acet.  Lond.  Dub. 
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CERVUS  ELAPHUS.  Syn.  Cervus.  Lond.  Mammalia  ru- 
minantia. 

The  Ifag  or  hart. 

Off.—  Cornu,  Cornu  cervinum.  The  horns. 

The  male  has  two  round  folid  horns  on  his  forehead,  with 
feveral  conical  branches,  the  number  of  which  afcertain  the  age 
of  the  animal  to  which  they  belong.  Thefe  horns  fall  off  and  are 
renewed  every  year.  When  firft  produced,  they  are  foft,  full  of 
blood  yeflels,  and  covered  with  a velvety  fkin,  but  they  foon  lofe 
their  covering,  and  become  hard,  compatt,  and  bony. 

In  their  nature  they  do  not  feem  to  differ  from  bone  except  in 
containing  a larger  proportion  of  cartilage.  They  afford  a very 
confxd  able  quantity  of  gelatine  by  deco&ion  with  water,  and 
hartfhorn  {havings  are  flill  employed  in  domeftic  economy  for 
furnifhing  a nutritious  and  demulcent  jelly  By  the  a&ion  of: 
fire,  their  products  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  animal  fubftances 
in  general , and  they  were  formerly  fo  much  ufed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  ammonia,  that  it  was  commonly  called  Salt  or  Spirit 
of  Hartfhorn.  By  burning  they  are  totally  converted  into  phof- 
phate  of  lime. 

(ff  prep. — Liquor  volat.  fal,  et  oleum,  cornu  cervi,  Lond.  Dub. 
Cornu  cervi  uft.  Lond.  Dub.  Oxidum  antimon.  cum  phofphat. 
calcis,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

CHIRONIA  CENTAURIUM.  Ed.  Syn . Centaureum  minus: 
Dub . Lond.  Gentiana  cert  our  eum.  , 

Wit  Id.  g.  394, fp-  9-  Pentandria  Menogynia. — Nat.  ord  .Rotacex. 

Smaller  Centaury. 

Off. — Summitas  florens,  Cacumen.  The  flowery  heads. 

This  plant  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Eng: 
land  on  barren  paftures.  It  flowers  between  June  and  Augufi 
The  corolla  is  faid  to  have  no  tafle  j and  therefore  the  herb: 
which  is  intenfely  bitter,  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  flowerinp 
tops  which  derive  their  virtues  only  from  the  flallts  conne&ec 
■wit1-  them.  It  agrees  in  every  refpe£t  with  other  pure  bitters. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  210  alcoholic,  and  140  water 
extradl,  and  inverfely  320  watery,  and  40  alcoholic. 

CINCHONA. 

IVdld.  g.  346.  Pentandria  Mohogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Contorts. 

Sp.  t.  Cinchona  Officinalis.  Ed.  C.  ccrdifolia,  Mutis. 

Cinchona.  Lond.  Cortex  Peruvians.  Dub. 

Official  Cinchona. 

Off — Cortex.  The  bark,  commonly  called  Peruvian  bark,  c 
which  the  Edinburgh  college  enumerates  three  varieties, 
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a.  The  common. 

».  The  yellow, 
c.  The  red. 

By  the  recent  obfervations  of  the  Spnnifh  botanifts,  it  is  now, 
however,  afcertained,  that  thefe  are  nor  only  the  barks  of  diftin£fc 
fpecies  of  cinchona,  but  that  probably  each  of  them  is  indifcri* 
minately  taken  from  feveral  different  fpecies.  Ruiz  and  Pavcm 
have  defcribed  fit  teen  fpecies  natives  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  if  to 
them  we  add  thofe  of  Tafalla  and  Vahl,  twenty-five  diftintff  fpe- 
cies have  been  defcribed,  of  which  feven  have  been  found  in  , 
North  America  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Fe,  by  Mutis. 
Cinchona,  confidered  as  a genus,  is  a mountainous  tree,  and  is 
never  found  in  the  plains.  It  grows  to  a great  height,  and  form- 
erly its  trunk  was  often  thicker  than  a man’s  body.  But  fince 
its  bark  has  come  into  fuch  general  ufe,  few  trees  are  to  be  feen 
thicker  than  the  arm.  Indeed,  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  it  will 
become  ftill  more  fcarce,  as  no  attention  is  paid  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  trees  always  die  after  being  dripped  of  their  bark. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  the  dry  feafon,  from  September  to 
November.  The  bark  is  then  carefully  dried  in  the  fun,  and 
packed  in  fkins,  which  contain  from  too  to  150  pounds,  and  are 
called  by  the  Spaniards  zeronne.  In  thefe,  coarfe  and  fine  pieces 
of  the  fame  kind  of  bark  are  promifcuoufly  mixed,  but  they  are 
afterwards  forted. 

1 . Common  pale  bark.  This  is  find  to  be  the  bark  of  the 
cinchona  cordifolia  of  Mutis,  under  which  he  includes  the  hir- 
futa,  ovata,  purpurea,  and  micrantha  of  the  Flora  Peruviana, 
the  officinalis  of  Linn2eus,  and  the  pubefcens  of  Vahl. 

In  commerce  we  find  feveral  varieties  of  the  common  pale  bark, 
the  mod  remarkable  of  which  come  from  Loxa,  the  quilled  bark, 
and  from  Guanaco,  the  flat  bark. 

The  bark  which  comes  from  Loxa  confifts  of  thin,  fingly  or 
doubly  rolied,  pieces,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  fcarcdyaline 
in  thicknefs  *,  externally  rough,  of  a greyifh  brown  colour,  and 
generally  covered  with  a kind  of  lichen  ; internally  of  a cinna- 
mon colour.  Its  fracfure  fhould  not  be  fibrous  or  powdery,  but 
even  and  fhining.  It  has  a peculiar  aromatic  fmell,  and  a pleaf- 
ant,  bitter,  aftringent  talte, 

The  bark  which  comes  from  Guanaco  confifts  of  much  thicker, 
coarfer,  and  flatter,  pieces  ; externally  of  a dark  brown  or  almoft 
black  colour,  but  internally  it  has  the  fame  cinnamon  colour;  and 
m its  refinous  fradhire,  fmell,  and  tafte,  it  exaflly  refembles  the 
former.  When  genuine,  both  varieties  are  excellent  remedies, 
although  the  former  be  generally  preferred  on  the  continent,  and 
the  latter  in  Britain. 

2.  Yellow  Peruvian  bark.  This  variety  of  bark  has  only 
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been  Introduced  into  European  pra&ice  fince  1790,  when 
it  was  fent  from  Santa  Fe  by  Mutis.  It  is  the  bark  of  his 
chinchona  lacifolia,  under  which  he  includes  the  nitida,  glab- 
ra, or  lanceolata,  fufca,  or  rofea,  anguftifolia,  or  tunita,  the 
officinalis  of  Condamine  and  Vahl.  It  confifts  of  pieces; 
about  fix  inches  in  length,  thicker,  and  lefs  rolled  up  than; 
the  common  bark.  Its  internal  furface  is  of  a deeper  red.  It; 
fometimes  wants  the  epidermis,  which  is  often  as  thi^-k  as  the : 
bark  itfelf.  It  is  lighter  and  more  friable  than  the  former  variety  j; 
its  fra&ure  is  fibrous  ; and  when  reduced  to  powder,  its  colour  is ; 
paler.  Its  tafte  is  much  more  bitter,  aftringent,  and  dronger,, 
but  its  fmell  is  weaker.  Its  decottion  when  hot  is  redder,  but! 
when  cold,  paler.  Its  folutions  ftrike  a deeper  colour  with  ful- 
phate  of  iron.  It  contains  more  of  the  a£live  condiments  than  1 
either  of  the  others,  but  lefs  gum  than  the  common,  and  lefs : 
refin  than  the  red.  It  is  much  more  powerful  than  the  preced- 
ing fpecies,  md,  according  to  Mutis,  is  the  only  one  which  is  di- 
rectly febrifuge.  The  epidermis  fhould  always  be  removed  be- 
fore it  be  powdered. 

3.  Red  Peruvian  bark  is  obtained  from  the  cinchona  magni- 
folia  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  the  oblongifolia  of  Mutis.  It  occurs: 
generally  in  much  larger,  thicker,  flatter  pieces,  but  fometimes 
alfo  in  the  form  of  quills.  It  is  heavy,  firm,  found,  and  dry ; 
friable  between  the  teeth  ; does  not  feparate  into  fibres  j and. 
breaks,  not  fhivery,  but  fliort,  clofe,  and  fmooth.  It  has  three 
layers : the  outer  is  thin,  rugged,  of  a reddifh  brown  colour,  but 
frequently  covered  with  mofly  matter ; the  middle  is  thicker,  more 
compact,  darker  coloured,  very  refinous,  brittle,  and  yields  firft 
to  the  pedle  : the  inmoft  is  more  woody,  fibrous,  and  of  a bright- 
er red.  Its  powder  is  reddifh,  like  that  of  Armenian  bole. 

Its  adringency  and  bitternefs  are  more  intenfe,  and  it  contains 
more  refin  than  the  pale  bark.  It  is  not?  however,  allowed  by 
Mutis  to  be  like  the  yellow  bark,  directly  febrifuge.  It  is  faid  to 
be  more  frequently  adulterated. 

The  great  price  of  Cinchona  bark  has  fometimes  tempted  dif- 
honed  men  to  adulterate  it  with  other  fimilar  and  lefs  powerful 
barks,  and,  what  is  dill  more  blameable,  with  genuine  bark,  from 
which  the  a£tive  condiments  have  been  entirely  extracted  by  dc-; 
eodlion  with  water. 

In  fele&ing  Cinchona  bark,  we  mud  therefore  fee,  that,befides 
the  charafteridics  already  noticed,  itbedenfe,  heavy,  and  dry,  not 
mudy  or  fpoiled  by  moidure,  and  that  a deco&ion  made  of  it  have 
a reddifh  colour  when  warm,  but  when  cold  become  paler,  and 
depofite  a brownifh  red  fediment.  Thofe  pieces  whofe  tade  is 
Amply  intenfely  bitter  or  very  adringent,  or  naufeous,  or  merely 
mucilaginous,  whofe  furface  is  fmooth  o?  pplifhed,  of  a dark 
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colour,  or  pale  yellow,  or  red,  which  are  tough  or  fpongy,  whofe 
fra£t  are  is  fibrous,  woody,  or  powdery,  and  their  internal  colour 
white  or  grey,  are  to  be  reje£ted. 

There  are  few  vegetable  fubftances  which  have  been  fo  much 
fubje&ed  to  analylis  as  Cinchona  bark,  and  yet  our  knowledge 
of  it  is  extremely  imperfect.  Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  64® 
alcoholic  and  afterwards  300  watery  extraft,  and  inverfely  336 
watery,  and  600  alcoholic.  Lewis  obferved  that  the  deco&ion 
became  turbid  on  cooling,  but  afcribed  this  to  the  reparation  of 
refin,  which  he  fuppofed  had  been  melted  out  by  the  heat.  He 
alfo  afcertained  that  the  bitternefs  remained  diflolved  while  the 
aftringency  refided  chiefly  in  this  precipitate,  and  that  the  precb. 
pitate  was  foluble  in  alcohol.  In  his  experiments  chalybeate  fo- 
lutions  (truck  a deep  green  with  the  decodtion  of  bark.  Dr. 
Irving,  however,  remarked,  that  recent  preparations  of  bark  (truck 
a black  colour,  while  thofe  which  had  been  kept  fome  time  be- 
came green.  Seguin’s  difcovery  at  laft  enabled  chemifts  to  afcer- 
tain  the  aftringency  of  different  fubftances  with  more  precifion  4 
and  Dr.  Maton  and  Mr.  Davy  found  that  Cinchona  bark  contain- 
ed very  little  tannin.  Dr.  Maton  alfo  difcovered,  that  folutions  of 
cinchona  were  precipitated  by  tannin,  and  Seguin  hence  conclud- 
ed that  it  contained  gelatine.  This  laft  opinion,  however,  I prov- 
ed to  be  erroneous,  and  to  depend  upon  a principle,  to  which, 
as  in  its  properties  it  did  not  coincide  with  any  other  which  had 
hitherto  been  defcribed,  I gave  the  name  of  Cinchonin.  Tinc- 
ture of  cinchona  is  precipitated  by  water,  the  precipitate  is  eafily 
feparated  by  filtration,  the  filtered  folution  is  copioufly  precipitat- 
ed  by  infufion  of  gall  nuts,  and  (lightly  by  folution  of  gelatine* 
The  latter  precipitate  in  every  refpedl  is  the  fame  with  that  pro- 
duced in  other  aftringents  by  gelatine,  and  therefore  indicates  the 
prefence  of  tannin  ; the  former  is  foluble  in  alcohol,  which  is  an 
additional  proof  that  it  is  not  to  be  afcribed  either  to  the  prefence 
of  gelatine  or  of  (larch.  With  a very  fmall  proportion  of  red 
fulphate  of  iron,  it  acquires  a purplifli  colour,  with  a fomewhat 
larger  proportion,  a black,  which,  on  the  flighted  further  addition 
of  the  chalybeate,  becomes  a full  green.  The  different  colours 
produced  by  different  proportions  of  the  chalybeate  account  for 
the  different  refults  obtained  by  Dr.  Lewis  and  Dr.  Irving,  and 
prove,  from  the  green  colour  which  the  latter  obferved  in  expe- 
riments with  old  preparations,  while  the  recent  ones  (truck  a 
black,  that  the  principle  on  which  the  change  of  colour  depends 
Js  exceedingly  deftrudlible.  In  the  filtered  decodlion,  infufion  of 
galls  produced  a pulverulent,  and  folution  of  gelatine  a copious, 
filamentous  precipitate.  * 

The  principles  therefore  proved  to  exift  in  Cinchona  bark,  feem 
to  be  cinchonin,  tannin,  an  acid  (the  gallic  ?),  and  a matter  pre- 
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cipnable  from  the  tin&ure  by  water  (a  refin?).  Its  aroma  has 
alfo  been  proved  to  depend  on  a very  minute  proportion  of  vola* 
tile  oil. 

Medical  ufe.-- On  dead  animal  matter  it  afts  as  art  antifeptic, 
and  on  the  living  body  it  a&s  moreover  as  a flimulant,  tome,  and 
antifpafmodic.  The  difeovery  of  rs  medical  virtues  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  refult  of  accident ; and  in  according  to  fome, 
the  Peruvians  learned  the  ufe  of  the  bark  b obferving  certain 
animals  affe&ed  with  intermittents  inftin&ively  led  to  it;  while 
others  lav,  that  a Peruvian  having  an  ague,  was  cured  by  happen* 
ing  to  drink  of  a pool  which,  from  fome  trees  having  falle  i into 
it,  tailed  of  cinchona  : and  its  ufe  in  gangrene  is  faid  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  its  curing  one  in  an  aguilh  patient.  About  the  year 
1640,  the  lady  of  the  Spanilh  viceroy,  the  ComitifTa  del  Cinchon, 
was  cured  by  the  bark,  which  was  therefore  called  Cortex  or  Pul- 
vis  Comitiffe,  Cinchona,  &c.  ; and  from  the  intereft  which  Car- 
dinal de  Lugo  and  the  Jefuit  fathers  took  in  its  diftribution,  Cor- 
tex or  Pidvis  Cardinalis  de  Lugo,  Jefuiticus,  Pntrum,  & c.;  from 
the  place  where  it  was  originally  found,  Peruvian  bark,  or  fimply, , 
from  its  pre-eminence,  Bark. 

Oat  its  firft  introdu&ion  into  Europe,  it  was  reprobated  by  many 
eminei  t phyficians;  and  at  different  periods  long  after,  it  was 
confidered  a dangerous  remedy  ; but  its  chara&er,  in  procefs  of 
time,  became  very  univerfally  eftablifhed. 

It  was  firft  introduced  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  ; and! 
thefe,  when  properly  exhibited,  it  rarely  fails  to  cure.  But  there: 
have  been  confiderable  differences  with  regard  to  the  belt: 
mode  of  exhibition;  fome  prefer  giving  it  juft  before  the  fit,, 
fome  during  the  fit,  others  immediately  after  it.  Some,  again, , 
order  it  between  the  fits;  the  dofe  being  the  more  frequent  and! 
larger  according  to  their  frequency  ; and  this  mode  of  exhibition,, 
although  it  may  perhaps  fometimes  lead  to  the  employment  of. 
more  bark  than  is  necefliiry,  upon  the  whole  appears  preferable,, 
from  being  beft  fuited  to  mod  ftomachs.  The  requifite  quantity 
is  very  different  indifferent  cafes;  and  in  many  vernal  intermit- 
tents it  feems  even  hardly  neceflary. 

It  is  now  given,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  difeafe,, 
without  previous  evacuations,  which,  with  the  delay  of  the  bark,, 
or  under  dofes  of  it,  by  retarding  the  cure,  often  ftem  to  induce 
abdominal  inflammations,  feirrhus,  jaundice,  he&ic,  dropfy,  &c. 
fymp'oms  formerly  imputed  to  the1  premature  or  intemperate  ufe 
of  the  bark,  but  which  are  beft  obvi  ted  by  its  early  and  liberal 
ufe.  It  :s  to  be  continued  not  only  till  the  paroxyfms  ceafe,  but 
till  the  natural  appetite,  ftrengt!  , and  complexion  return.  Its  ufe 
is  then  to  be  gradually  left  off,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  to 
fecure  againft  a relapfe  ; to  which,  however  unaccountable,  there 
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often  feems  to  be  a peculiar  difpofition ; and  efpecially  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  ealt.  Although,  however,  evacuation  rather 
countera&s  the  effects  of  cinchona  in  the  ufe  of  intermittents, 
yet,  previous  to  its  ufe,  it  is  advifable  to  empty  the  alimentary 
canal,  particularly  the  ftomach  : and  on  this  account  good  effects 
are  often  obtained  from  premiling  an  emetic. 

It  is  a medicine  which  leems  not  only  fuited  to  both  formed 
and  latent  intermittents,  but  to  that  Hate  of  fibre  on  which  all 
rigidly  periodical  difeafes  feem  to  iyepend  ; as  periodical  pain,  in- 
flammation, hasmorrhagy,  fpafm,  cough,  lofs  of  external  fenfe, 
&c. 

Cinchona  is  now  ufed  by  fome  in  all  continued  fevers  *,  at  the 
fame  time  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels  clean,  and  to  pro- 
mote when  necefiary,  the  evacuation  of  redundant  bile,  always, 
however,  fo  as  to  weaken  the  patient  as  little  as  poflible. 

In  confluent  fmall-pox,  it  promotes  languid  eruption  and  fup- 
puration,  diminiihes  the  fever  through  the  whole  courfe  of  it, 
and  prevents  or  corre&s  putrefcence  and  gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  fore  throats,  and  indeed  in  every  fpecies  of  gan- 
grene, it  is  much  ufed,  both  externally  and  internally. 

In  contagious  dyfentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it  has  been  ufed, 
taken  internally  and  by  injection,  with  and  without  opium. 

In  all  thofe  haemorrhagies  called  palfive,  and  which,  it  is  allow- 
ed, all  htemorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  become,  and  likewife  in  other 
increafed  difcharges,  it  is  much  ufed ; and  in  certain  undefined 
cafes  of  haemoptyfis,  fome  allege  that  it  is  remarkably  effe&ual 
when  joined  with  an  abforbent. 

It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  difpofition  to  nervous  and  convulfive 
dileafes  •,  and  fome  have  great  confidence  in  it,  joined  with  fiul- 
phuric  acid,  in  cafes  of  phthifis,  fcrofula,  ill-conditioned  ulcers, 
rickets,  fcurvy,  and  in  ftates  of  convalefcence.  In  thefe  cafes,  it 
is  proper  to  conjoin  it  with  a milk  diet. 

In  dropfy,  not  depending  on  any  particular  local  affe&ion,  it  is 
often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diuretics  or  other  evacuants, 
and  by  its  early  exhibition  after  the  water  is  once  drawn  off,  or 
even  begins  to  be  freely  dicharged,  a frefh  accumulation  is  pre- 
vented, and  a radical  cure  obtained. 

Mr.  Pearfon  of  the  Lock  hofpital  praifes  very  highly  the  powers 
of  this  remedy  in  different  forms  of  the  venereal  dileafe  ; in  re- 
ducing incipient  bubo,  in  cleanfing  and  healing  ulcers  of  the  ton- 
ids,  and  in  curing  gangrenous  ulcers  from  a venereal  caufe.  But 
in  all  thele  cafes  mercury  mull  alfo  be  given  to  eradicate  the  ve- 
nereal virus  from  the  fyftem. 

Peruvian  bark  may  be  exhibited. 

In  fubllance. 

I he  bell  form  of  exhibiting  this  valuable  remedy  is  in  the  ftate 
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of  a very  fine  powder,  in  dofes  of  from  ten  grains  to  two  drachms 
and  upwards.  Mutis  and  Zea  fay,  that  two  drachms  of  true 
yellow  bark  in  powder  are  fufficient  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  an 
intermittent,  while,  to  produce  the  fame  effect,  it  requires  the 
decoction  of  two  ounces.  Nay,  even  the  refiduum  of  an  infufion 
is  capable  of  curing  agues,  provided  it  be  given  in  a larger  dofe, 
than  the  entire  powder.  As  it  cannot  be  fwallowed  in  the  form 
of  a dry  powder,  it  mull  either  be  diffufed  in  fome  liquid,  as 
water,  wine,  or  milk,  or  mix»d  with  fome  vifcid  fubdance,  as 
currant  jelly.  Its  tafle,  which  is  difagreeable  to  many  people,  is 
beft  avoided  by  taking  it  immediately  after  it  is  mixed  up ; for 
by  (landing  any  time,  it  is  communicated  to  the  vehicle.  In  this 
refpe£l,  therefore,  it  is  better  for  the  patients  to  mix  it  up  them- 
selves, than  to  receive  it  from  the  apothecary  already  made  up 
into  a draught  with  fome  fimple  diddled  water,  or  into  an  elec- 
tuary with  a fyrup.  A much  more  important  objection  to  this 
form  of  giving  Cinchona  is,  that  fome  domachs  will  not  bear 
it,  from  the  opprefiion,  and  even  vomiting,  which  in  thefe  cafes 
it  excites.  We  mud  endeavour  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by 
the  addition  of  fome  aromatic,  and  by  giving  it  in  fmall  dofes 
more  frequently  repeated.  If  we  are  unable  to  fucceed  by  thefe 
means,  we  mud  extra£l  the  mod  active  condituents  of  the  bark . 
by  means  of  fo.me  mendruum.  It  has  therefore  long  been  ai 
pharmaceutical  problem  to  difcover  which  mendruum  extra&s 
the  virtues  of  Cinchona  mod  completely.  But  the  attive 
condituents  of  this  remedy,  according  to  the  bed  and  lateft: 
analyfis,  are  cinchonin,  tannin,  and  gallic  acid,  combined  with, 
fome  mucilage  and  reiin.  Of  thefe  tjie  two  lad  are  not  foluble  in: 
any  one  mendruum  ; but  they  mod  probably  contribute  very  little, 
to  the  powers  of  the  medicine.  The  three  other  condituents,  on: 
the  contrary,  on  which  all  its  a£livity  depends,  taken  fmgly,  are; 
all  of  them  very  foluble,  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  in; 
every  mixture  of  thefe.  But  it  would  be  contrary  to  analogy  to: 
fuppofe,  that  thefe  fubdances  (hould  fubfid  fo  intimately  mixed  as: 
they  mud  be  in  an  organic  produft,  without  exerting  upon  each; 
other  fome  degree  of  chemical  affinity,  and  forming  combinations- 
podeded  of  new  properties.  Accordingly,  we  find,  whether  it; 
arife  from  this  caufe,  or  merely  from  the  date  of  aggregation^ 
that  neither  water  nor  alcohol  extradl  thefe  condituents  from 
Cinchona  bark  in  the  fame  quantity  in  which  they  are  abletodif- 
folve  them  feparately,  and  that  we  mud  have  recourfe  to  direft: 
experiment  to  determine  the  degree  of  adlion  podeded  by  each 
mendruum  upon  it.  With  this  view  many  experiments  have  been 
made,  and  by  very  able  chemids.  But  mod  of  them  were  per-r 
formed  when  the  fcience  of  chemidry  was  but  in  its  infancy ; 
and  even  at  this  time  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  thefe  fub- 
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ftances  is  fo  little  underftood,  that  the  refults  of  the  lateft  experi- 
ments are  far  from  conclufive. 

2.  In  infufion. 

To  thofe  whofe  ftomachs  will  not  bear  the  powder,  this  is  the 
belt  form  of  exhibiting  Cinchona  bark.  Water,  at  a given  tem- 
perature, feems  capable  of  diflolving  only  a certain  quantity,  and 
therefore  we  are  not  able  to  increafe  the  ftrength  of  an  infufion, 
either  by  employing  a larger  quantity  of  the  bark,  or  allowing 
them  to  remain  longer  in  contaft.  One  part  of  bark  is  fufficient 
to  faturate  fixteen  of  water  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour  or  two.  To 
accelerate  the  a&ion  of  the  water,  it  is  ufual  to  pour  it  boiling 
hot  upon  the  bark,  to  cover  it  up,  and  allow  it  to  cool  flowly. 
After  Handing  a fufficient  length  of  time,  the  infufion  is  decant- 
ed off  for  ufe.  The  propriety  of  this  procefs  may,  however,  be 
doubted,  for  if  a cold  infufion  be  boiled,  or  even  gently  heated, 
it  acquires  a deeper  colour,  and  lets  fall  a refinous  matter,  in 
part  infoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  The  infufion  in  water  is 
however  liable  to  one  very  great  obje&ion,  that  it  cannot  be  kept 
even  a very  ffiort  time  without  being  decompofed  and  fpoiled. 
Therefore,  in  fome  inftances,  we  prepare  the  infufion  with  wine ; 
and  it  fortunately  happens  that  very  often  the  ufe  of  the  meu-f 
ftruum  is  as  much  indicated  as  that  of  the  folvend.  Cinchona 
alfo  prevents  wine  from  becoming  acid,  but  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  days  throws  down  its  colouring  matter,  as  gall  nuts  and  char- 
coal do. 

3.  In  tindlure. 

The  great  activity  of  the  menftruum  in  this  preparation,  pre- 
vents the  bark  from  being  given  in  fufficiently  large  dofes  to  exert 
its  peculiar  virtues.  It  is,  however,  a powerful  ftinmlant. 

4.  In  deco#ion. 

Water  of  the  temperature  of  2120  is  capable  of  diffolvinn-  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  foluble  parts  of  Cinchona  bark  than 
water  at  6o°.  But.  the  folvent  powers  even  of  boiling  water  have 
their  limits,  and  by  protra£Hng  the  deco#ion  we  do  not  increafe 
its  ftrength,  but  rather,  by  diminiffiing  the  quantity  of  the  men- 
ftruum, we  leffen  the  quantity  of  matter  diffolved.  Befides,  at  a 
boiling  temperature,  fome  of  the  adlive  conftituents  are  diffipated, 
while  others  abforb  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  atmofphere,  and  are 
converted  into  what  feems  to  be  an  infoluble  and  inert  refinous 
fubftance. 

5.  In  extra#. 

In  this  preparation  we  expe#  to  poffefs  the  virtues  of  Cinchona 
bark  in  a very  concentrated  ftate.  The  principal  objedlions  to  its 
ufe  are  its  great  expence,  and  the  decompofition  and  deftrudtion 
of  the  adlive  conftituents  of  the  bark  during  the  preparation 
even  when  moll  carefully  conduced.  Not  above  half  the  weight  of 
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the  dry  extract  is  again  foluble  in  water.  It  is  convenient  for 
the  formation  of  pills  and  bolufes,  but  we  would  always  prefer  a 
frefh  infufion  or  decodtion  to  any  mixture  in  which  the  extract 
is  rediflolved. 

Externally  Cinchona  bark  is  ufed  in  fubftance,  as  an  applica- 
tion to  ill-conditioned,  carious,  or  gangrenous  ulcers. 

In  the  form  of  clyfter  it  may  be  given  in  fubftance,  decodtion, 
or  extradf.  The  powder  is  ufed  as  a tooth  powder  for  fpongy 
and  bleeding  gums,  and  the  decodfion  is  an  excellent  ailringent 
gargle  or  wafh. 

To  increafe  the  power  of  Cinchona  bark,  or  to  diredt  its  effi- 
cacy to  a particular  purpofe,  or  to  corredt  fome  inconveniencies 
occafionally  produced  by  if,  it  is  frequently  combined  with  other 
remedies.  When  it  produces  vomiting,  carbonic  acid  forms  a 
ufeful  addition  ; when  it  purges,  opium  ; when  it  opprefles  the 
ftomach,  aromatics  •,  and  when  it  induces  coftivenefs,  rhubarb. 
But  we  are  afraid  that  many  additions  are  made,  chiefly  faline 
fubftances,  of  which  the  efFedts  are  not  at  all  underftood.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  fuper-fulphate  of  alumina  and  potafs  (alum),  muriate 
of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potafs,  tartrate  of  potafs,  tartrate  of  an- 
timony and  potafs  (tartar  emetic),  iron,  lime-water,  aftringents, 
&c.  have  been  frequently  preferibed  with  it ; but  we  know  that 
in  many  of  thefe  mixtures  decompofition  occurs,  which  renders 
the  whole  either  inactive,  or  completely  deceives  us  with  regard 
to  the  expected  efFedts. 

Off.  prep. — Infuf.  Ed.  Dub.  Decodt.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Tinc- 
tura,  Ed.  Lend.  Dub.  Tindt.  comp.  Lend.  Dub.  Tindt.  am- 
nion. Loud.  Extradl.  Ed.  E.  molle,  Land.  Dub.  E.  durum, 
Loud.  Dub.  E.  cum  refina,  Loud.  Vin.  gent.  comp.  Ed. 

Sp.  4.  Cinchona  CaribjEA.  Ed. 

Cinchona  of  the  Caribbean  iflands. 

Off. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

This  tree  is  found  in  the  Caribsean  iflands.  It  grows  to  a very- 
large  iize.  Dr.  Wright,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  our 
knowledge  of  it,  found  fome  in  the  parifli  of  St.  James’s,  Jamai- 
ca, fifty  feet  high,  and  proportionally  thick.  The  wood  is  hard, 
clouded,  and  takes  a fine  poliih.  The  bark  of  the  large  trees  is 
rough,  the  cuticle  thick  and  inert,  and  the  inner  bark  thinner  than 
that  of  the  young  trees,  but  more  fibrous.  The  bark  is  brought 
to  us  in  pieces  about  a fpan  in  length,  rolled  together,  .and  a line 
or  half  a line  in  thicknefs,  of  a brown  colour  on  the  furface, 
which  is  moil  commonly  covered  with  white  lichens:  internally 
it  is  of  a dark-brown  colour,  and  very  fibrous  in  its  fradfure.  It 
has  at  firft  a fwcctiih  tafte,  but  after  being  chewed  fometime  it 
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becomes  extremely  naufeous  and  bitter.  Dr.  Wright  fays  he 
made  ufe  of  this  bark  in  all  cafes  where  Peruvian  bark  was  indi- 
cated, and  with  the  greareft  fuccefs.  It  has  often  been  confound- 
ed with  the  cinchona  floribunda  (Wilidenow’s  7th  fpecies),  fo  ex- 
cellmtly  analyfed  by  Fourcroy,  under  the  title  of  the  Cinchona 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  which,  taken  internally,  is  apt  to  excite 
vomiting  and  purging. 

CISSAMPELOS  PAREIRA.  Pareira  Brava.  Lond. 

Pareira  brava. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Dioecia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  ord.  Sar  merit  area . 

Th  is  is  a pprennial  climbing  plant,  which  grows  in  the  Wefl> 
India  iflands,  and  in  South  America.  The  root,  which  is  offici- 
nal, is  brought  to  us  from  Brazil,  in  pieces  of  different  fizes,  fome 
no  bigger  than  one’s  finger,  others  as  large  as  a child’s  arm;  it  is 
crooked,  and  varioully  wrinkled  on  the  furface ; outwardly  of  a 
dark  colour,  internally  of  a dull  yellowiffi,  and  interwoven  with 
woody  fibres ; fo  that,  upon  a tranfverfe  fedtion,  a number  of 
concentric  circles  appear,  croffed  with  fi  -res,  which  run  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference.  It  has  no  fmell ; the  tafle  is  a little 
bitterifh,  blended  with  a fweetnefs  like  that  of  liquorice.  Neu- 
mann got  from  480  parts  123  alcoholic,  and  60  watery  extradt ; 
and  inversely,  140  watery,  and  66  alcoholic.  Nothing  rofe  in 
diftiflation. 

Medical  ufe. — The  root  is  highly  extolled  by  the  Americans  and 

Portuguefe,  in  a great  variety  of  difeafes,  particularly  againft  fup- 

preffions  of  urine,  nephritic  pains,  and  calculus.  Geoffroy  alfo 

found  it  ufeful  in  nephritic  diforders,  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  and 

bladder,  in  humoral  afthmas,  and  in  fome  fpecies  of  jaundice. 

The  common  p-ople  of  Jamaica  ufe  a decodlion  of  the  roots  for 

pains  and  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  proceeding  from  relaxation. 

The  dofe  of  the  root  in  fubftance  is  from  twelve  grains  to  half  a 

drachm;  in  decoction,  to  two  or  rhree  drachms. 

* * 

.. ...  . or 

CISTUS  CRETICUS.  Ladanum . Loud. 

Cretan  Ciftus.  Ladanum. 

Off. — Refina.  The  refin. 

Willd.  g.  1048,  fp.  13. — Nat.  ord.  Afcyroidea. 

This  is  a perennial  fhrub,  which  grows  in  Syria,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Grecian  iflands. 

This  refin  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  colledted  from  the 
beards  of  goats  which  browfed  the  leaves  of  the  cilfus:  at  prefent 
a kind  of  rake,  with  fever.il  {traps  or  thongs  of  ficius  fixed  to  it, 
is  drawn  lightly  over  the  {hrub,  fo  as  to  take  up  d e .unftuaus 
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juice,  which  is  afterwards  fcraped  off  with  knives.  It  is  rarely 
met  with  pure,  even  in  the  places  where  it  is  produced  ; the  dud, 
blown  upon  the  plant  byjthe  wind,  mingling  with  the  vifcid  juice, 
and  the  inhabitants  alfo  being  faid  to  mix  it  with  a certain  black 
fand.  In  the  fhops  two  forts  are  met  with:  the  belt  (which  is 
very  rare)  is  in  dark-coloured,  almoft  black,  mafles,  of  the  confid- 
ence of  a foft  plader,  which  grows  dill  fofter  upon  being  handl- 
ed •,  of  a very  agreeable  fmell,  and  of  a light,  pungent,  bitterilh, 
tade : the  other  fort  is  harder,  not  fo  dark-coloured,  in  long  rolls 
coiled  up  : this  is  of  a much  weaker  fmell  than  the  fird,  and  has 
a large  admixture  of  a fine  fand,  which  in  the  ladanum  examin- 
ed by  the  French  academy,  made  up  three  fourths  of  the  mafs ; 
and  that  found  in  the  ftiops  feems  even  more  fandy.  What  Neu- 
mann examined,  however,  gave  him  5400  alcoholic,  and  480 
watery ; and  inverfely,  960  watery,  and  4960  alcoholic  extratt, 
from  7680  parts.  In  didillation  water  carries  over  a volatile  oil, 
and  alcohol  didilled  from  it  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of 
water. 

Off.  prep, — Emplad.  lad.  comp.  Lond.  E.  picis  Burgund. 
hand. 

CITRUS. 

Polyadelphia  Icdfandria. — Nat.  ord.  Pomacete. 

Sp.  Citrus  Aurantium.  Ed.  Syn.  Aurantium  Hifpalenfe. 
hand.  Dub. 

Seville  orange. 

Off. — Fruttus,  fuccus,  et  ejus  cortex  exterior,  Ed.  Folium, 
flos,  fru&us,  fuccus,  et  cortex  exterior,  Lond.  Fru&us,  fuccus, 
et  cortex  exterior,  fru&us  immaturus,  florum  aqua  dillatitia.  Dub. 
The  leaves,  flowers,  didilled  water,  and  eflential  oil  of  the 
flowers,  the  juice  and  outer  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  unripe  fruit. 

The  orange  tree  is  a beautiful  evergreen,  a native  of  Afia,  but 
now  abundantly  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  Wed-India  iflands.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpe- 
cies,  but  they  may  be  all  referred  to  the  bittercor  Seville  orange, 
and  the  fweet  or  China  orange. 

The  leaves  are  neither  fo  aromatic  nor  fo  bitter  as  the  rind  of 
the  fruit. 

The  flowers  (flores  naphae)  are  highly  odoriferous,  and  have 
been  for  fome  time  pad  in  great  edeem  as  a perfume  ; their  tade 
is  fomewhat  warm,  accompanied  with  a degree  of  bitternefs. 
They  yield  their  flavour  by  infufion  to  rectified  fpirit,  and  in  dif- 
tillation  both  to  fpirit  and  water  (aqua  florum  naphae) : the  bitter 
matter  is  diflolved  by  water,  and  on  evaporating  the  decodlion, 
remains  entire  in  the  extract. 
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A very  fragrant  red-coloured  oil,  diftilled  from  thefe  flowers 
is  brought  from  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Oleum  or  Effentia  Ner* 
oli : but  oil  of  behen,  in  which  orange  flowers  have  been  digeded 
is  frequently  fubftituted  for  it : the  fraud,  however,  is  eafily  de- 
tected, as  the  real  oil  is  entirely  volatile,  and  the  adulterated  is 
not. 

. The  juice  of  oranges  is  a grateful  acid  liquor,  confiding  prin- 
cipally of  citric  acid,  fyrup,  extractive,  and  mucilage. 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  is  a grateful  aromatic  bit- 
ter. 


The  unripe  fruit  dried  are  called  Curagoa  oranges.  They  vary 
in  fize  from  that  of  a pea  to  that  of  a cherry.  They  are  bitterer 
than  the  rind  of  ripe  oranges,  but  not  fo  aromatic,  and  are  ufed 
as  a ftomachic. 

Medical  ufe. — The  leaves  have  been  celebrated  by  eminent  phy- 
ficians,  as  a powerful  antifpafmodic  in  convulfive  diforders,  and 
especially  in  epilepfy;  with  others  they  have  entirely  failed. 
Orange  flowers  were  at  one  time  faid  to  be  an  ufeful  remedy  iii 
convulfive  and  epileptic  cafes;  but  experience  has  not  confirmed 
the  virtues  attributed  to  them.  As  by  drying  they  lofe  their  vir- 
tues, they  may  be  preferved  for  this  purpofe,  by  packing  them 
clofely  in  earthen  veflels,  with  half  their  weight  of  muriate  of 
foda.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  febrile  or 
inflammatory  didempers,  for  allaying  heat,  quenching  third,  and 
promoting  the  falutary  excretions : it  is  likewife  of  ufe  in  genu- 
ine fcorbutus,  or  fea-fcurvy.  Although  the  Seville,  or  bitter 
orange,  as  it  is  called,  has  alone  a place  in  our  pharmacopoeias, 
yet  the  China,  or  fweet  orange,  is  much  more  employed.  Its 
juice  is  milder,  and  lefs  acid;  and  is  very  frequently  ufed  in  its 
piod  Ample  date  with  great  advantage.  Dr.  Wright  applied  the 
loaded  pulp  as  a poultice  to  fetid  fores,  in  the  Wed  Indies,  with 
very  great  fuccefs. 

The  rind  proves  an  excellent  domachic  and  carminative,  pro- 
moting appetite,  warming  the  habit,  and  flrengthening  the  tone 
ot  the  vifcera.  Orange-peel  appears  to  be  confidcrably  warmer 
than  that  of  lemons,  and  to  abound  more  with  eflential  oil ; to 
this  circumdance,  therefore,  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the 
ute  ot  thefe  medicines.  The  flavour  of  the  fird  is  likewife  fup- 
pofed  to  be  lefs  perifliable  than  that  of  the  other. 

, Plf-  °.f  the  rind.— Syr.  cort.  aurantii,  Lend.  Dub.  Aq. 
deltil.  Ed.  Spiritus  raph.  comp.  Lond.  Dub.  Tinftura  cort.  A. 
Land.  Dub  TmCt.  cinch,  comp.  Lond.  Dub.  TinCt.  gent.  comp. 
Ed.  Conferva  cort.  A.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  r 

Of  the  juice. — Succ.  coch.  comp.  Lond.  Ed. 
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Sp.  ClTRttS  Medica.  Ed.  Syti.  Litnort.  Lorn!.  Dub. 

Lemon  tree. 

Off". — Fru&us,  cortex  fru£lus,  et  ejus  oleum  volatile.  The 
^uice  and  outer  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  volatile  oil  of  the 
outer  rind. 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  fimilar  in  quality  to  that  of  oranges, 
from  which  it  differs  little  othervvife  than  in  containing  more 
citric  acid  and  lefs  fyrup.  The  quantity  of  the  former  is  inneed 
fo  great,  that  the  acid  has  been  named  from  this  fruit,  Acid  of 
Lemons,  and  is  commonly  prepared  from  it.  The  fimpi,  ex- 
preffed  juice  will  not  ketp,  on  account  of  the  fyrup,  extractive, 
and  mucilage,  and  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains,  which 
caufes  it  to  ferment. 

It  was  therefore  extremely  defirable  that  an  eafy  method  fhould 
be  difeovered  of  reducing  it  to  fuch  a ftate  that  it  would  not  fpoii 
by  keeping,  and  world  be  lefs  bulky. 

Various  means  have  been  propofed  and  pra&ifed  with  this  view. 
The  juice  has  been  evaporated  to  the  confidence  of  rob ; but  this 
always  gives  an  empyreumatic  tafte,  and  does  not  feparate  the 
extractive  or  mucilage,  fo  that  it  is  dill  apt  to  ferment  when 
agitated  on  board  of  (hip  in  tropical  climates.  It  has  been 
expofed  to  froft,  and  part  of  the  water  removed  under  the 
form  of  ice  but  this  is  liable  to  all  the  former  objections,  and 
befides,  where  the  lemons  are  produced  in  fufficient  quantity, 
there  is  not  a fufficient  degree  of  cold.  The  addition  of  a quan- 
tity of  alcohol  to  the  infpifiated  juice  feparates  the  mucilage,  but 
not  the  extractive  or  fugar.  By  means,  however,  of  Scheele’s 
procefs,  as  reduced  to  determinate  quantities  by  Proud,  we  can 
obtain  the  acid  perfectly  pure  and  crvftallized. 

To  94  parts  of  lemon  juice,  4 parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  to 
be  added:  the  carbonic  acid  is  feparated  by  effervefcence,  and  a 
quantity  of  infoluble  citrate  of  lime  is  precipitated.  By  evapor- 
ating the  fupernatant  liquor,  another  portion  of  citrate  of  lime  is 
obtained.  Thefe  added  together  amount  to  about  7^  parts,  and 
require  20  parts  of  fulphuric  acid,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  1 .15 , 
to  decompofe  them.  The  fulphate  of  lime,  being  nearly  info- 
luble, is  precipitated,  while  the  citric  acid  remains  in  folution, , 
and  is  to  be  feparated  by  wafhing,  and  crydallized  by  evapora- 
tion. If  too  much  fulphuric  acid  be  added,  when  the  liquor  is; 
much  concentrated,  it  reaCts  upon  the  citric  acid,  and  chars  a por- 
tion'of  it.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a little  chalk  mult  be  added. 

By  this,  or  fome  fimilar  procefs,  it  is  now  manufactured  in  this 
country,  in  large  quantities,  and  fold  under  the  name  of  Cox- 
well’s  Concrete  Salt  of  Lemons. 

The  yeilow  peel  is  au  elegant  aromatic,  and  is  frequently  cm* 
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ployec  in  ftomachic  tin&ures  and  infufions : it  is  confiderablv 
lei's  hot  than  orange  peel,  and  yields  in  diftillation  with  water  a 
fmalhr  quantity  o*  efTential  oil  : its  flavour  is  neverthelefs  more 
peninable,  yet  does  not  arife  fo  readily  with  fpirit  of  wine  - for  a 
fpiritous  extract  made  from  lemon-peel  poffefles  the  aromatic 
and  fmell  of  the  fubjed}  in  much  greater  perfection  than  an 
extract  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  from  the  peels  of  oranges 
Citric  acid  is  a powerful  and  agreeable  antifeptic.  Its  powers 
are  much  mcreated,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  by  faturating  it 
witlt  muriate  of  foda.  The  mixture  he  recommends  as  poffeff- 
mg  very  great  efficacy  in  dyfentery,  remittent  fever,  the  belly- 
ach,  putrid  fore  throat,  and  as  being  perfectly  fpecific  in  diabetes 
and  henteria.  Citric  acid  is  often  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  for  al- 
laying vomiting : with  this  intention  it  is  mixed  with  carbonate 
of  potafs,  from  which  it  expels  the  carbonic  acid  with  efFervef- 
cence.  This  mixture  fliould  be  drunk  as  foon  as  it  is  made;  or 
the  carbonic  acid  gas,  on  which  adtually  the  anti- emetic  power 
of  this  mature  depends,  may  be  extricated  in  the  ft oin ach  itfelf, 
by  firit  fwallowing  the  carbonate  of  potafs  diflolved  in  water,  and 
drinking  immediately  afterwards  the  citric  acid  properly  fweeten- 
ed.  The  dofes  are  about  a fcruple  of  the  carbonate  diflolved  in 
eight  or  ten  drachms  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  lemon  juice  or 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  citric  acid.  J 1 

Lemon  juice  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  many  pleafant  refrigerant 
dnnks,  which  are  of  very  great  ufe  in  allaying  febrile  heat  and 

j , Jhcfe»  the  moft  generally  ufeful  is  lemonade,  or  dilut- 

ed lemon-juice,  properly  fweetened.  Lemonade,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a certain  quantity  of  any  good  ardent  fpirit,  forms  the 
well-known  beverage  punch,  which  is  fometimes  given  as  a cor- 
dial to  the  fick.  The  German  writers  order  it  to  be  made  with 
arrack,  as  rum  and  brandy,  they  fay,  are  apt  to  occafion  headach. 
But  the  fad  is  d.reaiy  the  reverfe,  for  of  all  fpirits,  arrack  is 
moft  apt  to  produce  headach.  The  lighteft  and  fafeft  fpirits  are 
thofe  which  contain  leaft  efTential  oil,  or  other  foreign  matters, 
and  which  have  been  kept  the  longed  time  after  their  diftillation. 

Off.  prep,  of  the  rind.  Aq . deft.  Ed.  Spt.  ammon.  comp. 
Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Of  the  juice.— Syr.  citr.  med.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 
buct.  fpfet.  W.  OJ  the  oil.— Ungt.  fulph.  Ed.  Ungt.  hel- 
leb.  alb.  Loud.  Dub.  h 


Syn.  Coccinella.  Loud. 


COCCUS  CACTI.  Ed. 

Cochineal. 

* ,C"CHINEAL  *s  dried  body  of  tlie  female  of  a hemipterous 
in  edt.  it  is  found  only  in  Mexico,  and  is  nourifhed  entirely  on 
t e leaves  of  the  opurnia  or  nopal  (cadhis  coccinelliferus).  The 
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wild  cochineal,  which  is  covered  with  a filky  envelope,  is  lefs  va- 
luable than  the  cultivated  cochineal,  which  is  without  that  cover- 
ing, but  grows  to  a larger  fize,  and  furnifhes  a finer  and  more 
permanent  colour.  The  Spaniards  endeavour  to  confine  both 
the  infett  and  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds  to  Mexico.  But  this 
attempt  at  monopoly  will,  we  hope,  be  fruflrated  by  the  exer- 
tions of  fome  gentlemen  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  male  only  is 
furnifhed  with  wings,  the  female  has  none,  and  remains  conftant- 
Iy  attached  to  the  leaf  of  the  cactus.  During  winter,  the  Mexi- 
cans preferve  thefe  infers,  with  the  fucculent  leaves  to  which 
they  are  attached,  in  their  houfes.  In  fpring,  after  the  rainy  fea- 
fon  is  over,  they  are  transferred  to  the  living  plants,  and  in  a few 
days  they  lay  innumerable  eggs,  and  die.  They  are  colletted 
three  times  in  the  year ; firft,  the  dead  mothers  are  gathered  as 
foon  as  they  have  laid  their  eggs  ; in  three  or  four  months,  the 
young  which  have  grown  to  a fufficient  fize  are  collected  ; and  in 
three  or  four  months  more,  all  the  young  are  colle&ed,  large  and 
fmall  indifcriminately,  except  thofe  which  they  preferve  for 
breeding  next  year.  They  are  killed  by  inclofing  them  in  a bag 
and  dipping  them  in  hot  water,  and  by  expofing  them  on  iron 
plates  toUhe  heat  of  the  fire.  800,000  pounds  are  brought  annu- 
ally to  Europe  j and  each  pound  contains  at  leafl  70,000  infe£ls. 
From  their  appearance,  when  brought  to  us,  they  were  long  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  feed  of  fome  plant.  They  are  fmall,  irregular,, 
roundifh  bodies,  of  a blackifh-red  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  ai 
bright  purple  red  within.  Their  tafte  is  acrid,  bitterifh,  and  aftrin-- 
gent.  They  are  ufed  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  the  fine  colour  which  they 
produce,  and  they  are  principally  confumed  by  the  fcarlet  dyers. 
In  pharmacy  they  are  employed  to  give  a beautiful  red  to  fome 
tinftures.  Their  colour  is  eafily  extracted,  both  by  alcohol,  wa- 
ter, and  water  of  ammonia  •,  and  in  the  dried  infe£t  it  is  not  im- 
paired by  keeping  for  any  length  of  time. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  grains  1440  watery  extraft  ; and  ire 
another  experiment,  from  the  fame  quantity  1430  alcoholic.  The 
former  was  extremely  gelatinous. 

Medical  ufe. — They  have  been  lately  recommended  as  an  ano- 
dyne. 

Off.  prep. — Tinft.  card.  comp.  Lond.  Dub.  Tin£t.  arift.  ferp. 
Ed.  Tin£t.  cinchon.  comp.  Lond.  Tinft.  gent.  comp.  Edi 
Tinft.  helleb.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Tinft.  canth.  Lond. 

COCHLEARIA. 

Willd.  g.  1228.  Eetr adynamia  Siliculo/a. — Nat.  ord.  Siliquofa: 
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Sp.  I.  Cochlearia  Officinalis.  Ed.  Syn.  Cochlearia.  Dub. 
Cochlearia  hortcnfts.  Land. 

Green  feurvy-grafs. 

Off. — Herba.  The  plant. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  on  the  fea-fhore  of  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. As  long  as  it  is  frefh  it  has  a peculiar  fmell,  efpecially 
when  bruifed,  and  a kind  of  faline  acrid  tafte,  which  it  lofes  com- 
pletely by  drying,  but  which  it  imparts  by  diftillation  to  water  or 
alcohol.  It  alfo  furnilhes  an  eflential  oil,  the  fmell  of  which  is  fo 
ftrong  as  to  make  the  eyes  water. 

Med.  ufe.—  The  frefh  plant  is  a gentle  ftimulant  and  diuretic, 
and  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  cure  of  fea-feurvy.  It  is  employed  ex- 
ternally as  a gargle  in  fore  throat,  and  fcorbutic  affeaions  of  the 
gums  and  mouth.  It  may  be  eaten  in  fubflance  in  any  quantity, 
or  the  juice  may  be  exprefled  from  it,  or  it  may  be  infufed  in  wine 
or  water,  or  its  virtues  may  be  extra&ed  by  diftillation. 

Off.  prep.  Succus  coch.  comp.  Lond.  Ed.  Spirit  raph.  comp. 
Lond.  Dub. 

Sp.  8.  Cochlearia  Armoracia.  Ed.  Syn.  Raphanus  rufli - 
canus.  Lond.  Dub.  J 

Horfe-radifh. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  perennial  plant  is  fometimes  found  wild  about  river  Tides 
and  other  moift  places : for  medicinal  and  culinary  ufes,  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  It  flowers  in  June,  but  rarely  perfefts  its 
feeds  in  this  country.  Horfe-radifh  root  has  a quick  pungent 
fmell,  and  a penetrating  acrid  tafte ; it  neverthelefs  contains  in 
certain  veflels  a fweet  juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  upon  the 
furface.  Both  water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues  by  infufion. 
By  drying,  it  lofes  all  its  acrimony,  becoming  firft  fweetifh  and 
afterwards  almoft  infipid  : if  kept  in  a cool  place,  covered* with 
fand,  it  retains  its  qualities  for  a confiderable  time. 

3840  parts,  according  to  Neumann,  were  reduced  by  drying  to 
1000,  and  gave  of  watery  ex  trad  480,  and  15  of  alcoholic,  tnd 
inverfely,  420  alcoholic,  and  480  watery;  all  thefe  extra&s  were 
lweetifh,  without  pungency.  About  15  of  volatile  oil,  extremely 
pungent,  and  heavier  than  water,  arofe  in  diftillation  with  water. 

Medical  ufe.— This  root  is  an  extremely  penetrating  ftimulus. 

It  excites  the  folids,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecretions  ; it  feems  to 
extend  its  action  through  the  whole  habit,  and  affe£ts  the  minuteft 
glands.  It  has  frequently  been  of  fervice  in  fome  kinds  of  feurvies 
and  other  chronic  diforders,  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a vifeidity 
of  the  juices,  or  obftru&ions  of  the  excretory  du&s.  Sydenham 
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recommends  it  likewife  in  dropfies,  particularly  thofe  wh  ch  fome- 
times  follow  intermittent  fevers. 

Off.  prep. — Spirit,  raph.  comp.  Land.  Dub. 

COCOS  BUTYRACEA.  Syn.  Palma.  Ed. 

Palm a. — Nat.  ord.  Palma. 

The  mackaw  tree. 

Off. — Nucis  oleum  fixum.  The  fixed  oil  of  the  nut,  commonly 
called  Palm  oil. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  South  America.  The  fruit  is  triangu- 
lar yellow,  and  as  big  as  a plumb.  The  nut  or  kernel  yields  the 
oleum  palmae  of  the  fhops.  It  is  firft  {lightly  roafted  and  clean-, 
ed,  and  then  ground  to  a pafte,  firft  in  a mill,  then  on  levigat- 
ing {tone.  This  pafte  is  gently  heated,  and  mixed  with  ^ its : 
weight  of  boiling  water  put  into  a bag,  and  the  oil  exprefled  be- 
tween two  heated  plates  of  iron.  It  yields  -^j-  or  of  °ih  I^1 
coloured,  this  oil  may  be  purified  by  filtration  when  melted.  It: 
then  has  the  confidence  of  butter,  a golden  yellow  colour,  the 
fmell  of  violets,  and  a fweetilh  tafte.  When  well-preferved,  it: 
keeps  feveral  years  without  becoming  rancid.  When  fpoiled,  it 
lofes  its  yellow  colour  and  pleafant  fmell.  It  is  faid  to  be  often 
imitated  with  axunge,  coloured  with  turmeric,  and  fcented  with 
Florentine  iris  root.  It  is  rarely  ufed  in  medicine,  and  only  ex- 
ternally as  an  emollient  ointment. 

COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE.  Ed.  Syn.  Colchicum.  Land. 
Dub. 

Willd.  g.  707,  fp.  I.  Hexandria  Trigynia. — Nat.  ord.  Lilia- 
cet t. 

Meadow  faffron. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Meadow  Saffron  is  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which! 
grows  in  wet  meadows  in  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe.  It 
flowers  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  at  which  time  the  old  bull’ 
begins  to  decay,  and  a new  bulb  to  be  formed.  In  the  following 
May  the  new  bulb  is  perfected,  and  the  old  one  wafted  and  cor- 
rugated. They  are  dug  for  medical  ufe  in  the  beginning  of  fum-s 
mer.  The  fenfible  qualities  of  the  frefh  root  are  very  various 
according  to  the  place  of  growth,  and  feafon  of  the  year.  In  au% 
tumn  it  is  inert  *,  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  highly  acrid : fomt 
have  found  it  to  be  a corrofive  poilon ; others  have  eaten  it  in  confi. 
derable  quantity  without  experiencing  any  effea.  When  it  is  pofc 
l'cffed  of  acrimony,  this  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  garlic 
and  is  entirely  deftroyed  by  drying. 
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Medical  ufe. — Stork,  Collin,  and  Plenk,  have  celebrated  its  vir- 
tues as  a diuretic  in  hydrothorax  and  other  dropfies.  But  it  is 
at  belt  a very  uncertain  remedy.  The  exprefled  juice  is  ufed  in 
Alface  to  deftroy  vermin  in  the  hair. 

Off.  prep. — Syr.  colch.  autumn.  Ed.  Oxymel  colchici,  Land. 

COLOMBA.  Lond.  Ed.  Columbo.  Dub. 

Colomba. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  is  the  root  of  an  unknown  plant,  which,  however,  is  con- 
jedtured  by  Willdenow  to  be  a fpecies  of  bryonia.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  its  name  from  a city  in  Ceylon,  from  which  it  is  fent 
over  all  India.  But  more  recent  accounts  fay,  that  it  is  produc- 
ed in  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Caffres,  and  that  it  forms  an 
important  article  of  commerce  with  the  Portuguefe  at  Mozam- 
bique, in  the  province  of  Tranquebar.  It  is  generally  brought  in 
tranfverfe  fedfions,  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
rarely  divided  horizontally.  This  is  evidently  done  to  facilitate 
its  drying,  for  the  large  pieces  are  all  perforated  with  holes.  The 
bark  is  wrinkled  and  thick,  of  a dark  brown  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  bright  yellow  within.  The  pith  in  the  centre  is  fpongy,  yel- 
lowilh,  and  flightly  ftriped.  Its  fmell  is  flightly  aromatic,  and 
readily  loft  when  not  preferved  in  clofe  veflels  ; its  tafte  is  unpleaf- 
ant,  bitter,  and  fomewhat  acrid  ; the  bark  has  the  ftrongeft  tafte  ; 
the  pith  is  almoft  mucilaginous.  Its  eflential  conftituents  are  cin- 
chonin,  and  a great  deal  of  mucv’age.  It  is  accordingly  more  fol- 
uble  in  water  than  in  alcohol.  The  tincture  is  not  precipitated 
by  water,  and  does  not  affedt  the  colour  of  infufion  of  turnfole, 
or  folution  of  red  fulphate  of  iron. 

Med.  ufe. — In  India  it  is  much  ufed  in  difeafes  attended  with 
bilious  fymptoms,  particularly  in  cholera  ; and  it  is  faid  to  be  fome- 
times  very  effedlual  in  other  cafes  of  vomiting.  It  often  produces 
excellent  effects  in  dyfpepfia.  Half  a drachm  of  the  powder  is 
given  repeatedly  in  the  day. 

Off.  prep Tindf.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

CONIUM  MACULATUM.  Ed.  Syn.  Cicuta.  Lond.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  533> fp‘  1 * Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbel- 
late. 

Hemlock. 

Off. — Folium,  femen,  flos.  The  leaf,  flower,  and  feed. 

This  is  a large  biennial  umbelliferous  plant,  which  grows  very 
commonly  about  the  fides  of  fields,  under  hedges,  and  in  moift 
Ihady  places.  As  it  may  eafily  be  confounded  with  other  plants 
of  the  fame  natural  order,  which  are  either  more  virulent,  or  lefs 
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active,  we  (hall  give  a full  description  of  its  botanical  chara£ters. 
The  root  ij  white,  long,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a finger,  contains, 
when  it  is  young,  a milky  juice,  and  refembles  both  in  fize  and 
form  the  carrot.  In  fpring  it  is  very  poifonous,  in  harveft  lefs  fo* 
The  ftalk  is  often  three,  four,  and  even  fix  feet  high,  hollow, 
fmooth,  not  befct  with  hairs,  and  marked  with  red  or  brown 
fpots.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  have  long  and  thick  foot-ftalks, 
which,  at  the  lower  end,  aflume  the  form  of  a groove,  and  fur-- 
round  the  Hem.  From  each  fide  of  the  foot-ftalk  other  foot-: 
ftalks  arife,  and  from  thefe  a ftill  fmaller  order,  on  which  there 
are  feffile,  dark-green,  fhining,  lancet-fhaped,  notched  leafits.- 
The  umbels  are  terminal  and  compound.  The  flowers  confift  o: 
five  white  heart-fhaped  leaves.  The  feeds  are  flat  on  the  ont 
fide,  and  hemifpherical  on  the  other,  with  five  ferrated  ribs.  Thi: 
laft  circumftance,  with  the  fpots  on  the  ftalks,  and  the  peculia: 
very  naufeous  fmell  of  the  plant,  fomewhat  refembling  the  urinr 
of  a cat,  ferve  to  diftinguiffi  it  from  all  other  plants.  We  muf 
not  be  mifled  by  its  officinal  name  Cicuta,  to  confound  it  witl 
the  Cicuta  virofa  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  virulent 
plants  produced  in  this  country,  and  readily  diftinguiffiable  frorr 
the  conium,  by  having  its  roots  always  immerfed  in  water,  whicl 
thofe  of  the  conium  never  are.  The  pofiibility  of  this  miftak 
(hews  the  propriety  of  denominating  all  vegetables  by  their  fyf 
tematic  names,  as  the  Edinburgh  college  now  do.  The  othe 
plants  which  have  been  miftaken  for  the  conium  maculatum  are 
the  sethufa  cynapium,  caucalis  anthrifeus,  and  feveral  fpecies  c 
chaerophyllum,  efpecially  the  bulbofum,  which,  however,  is  not. 
native  of  this  country. 

Hemlock  ffiould  not  be  gathered  unlefs  its  peculiar  lmell  t 
ftrong.  The  leaves  ffiould  be  colletted  in  the  month  of  Juno 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  The  leafits  are  to  be  picked  of 
and  the  foot-ftalks  thrown  away.  The  leafits  are  then  to  be  drie 
quickly  in  a hot  fun,  or  rather  on  tin  plates  before  a fire,  and  pro 
ferved  in  bags  of  ftrong  brown  paper,  or  powdered  and  kept  : 
clofe  veflels,  excluded  from  the  light ; for  the  light  foon  diffipatc 
their  green  colour,  and  with  it  the  virtues  of  the  medicine. 

Med.  ufe. — Frefh  hemlock  contains  not  only  the  narcotic,  b~ 
alfo  the  acrid  principle;  of  the  latter  much,  and  of  the  form 
little,  is  loft  by  drying.  The  whole  plant  is  a virulent  poifo: 
but  varying  very  much  in  ftrength,  according  to  circumftance 
When  taken  in  an  over-dofe,  it  produces  vertigo,  dimnefs 
fight,  difficulty  of  fpeech,  naufea,  putrid  eru&ations,  anxiet 
tremors,  and  paralyfis  of  the  limbs.  But  Dr.  Stork  found,  th 
in  fmall  dofes  it  may  be  taken  with  great  fafety ; and  that,  wit: 
out  at  all  difordering  the  conftitution,  or  even  producing  any  fei 
fible  operation,  it  Sometimes  proves  a powerful  remedy  in  mat 
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obflinate  diforders.  In  fcirrhus,  the  internal  and  external  ufe 
of  hemlock  has  been  found  ufeful,  but  then  mercury  has  been  ge- 
nerally ufed  at  the  fame  time.  In  open  cancer  it  often  abates 
the  pain,  and  is  free  from  the  conftipating  effe&s  of  opium.  It 
is  likewife  ufed  in  fcrofulous  tumours  and  ulcers,  and  in  other 
ulcers  that  are  only  defined  by  the  term  ill-conditioned.  It  is 
alfo  recommended  by  fome  in  chincough,  and  various  other  dif- 
eafes.  Its  moft  common,  and  belt  form,  is  that  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  in  the  dofe  at  firft  of  two  or  three  grains  a-day,  which  in 
fome  cafes  has  been  gradually  increafed  to  upwards  of  two  ounces 
a-day,  without  producing  giddinefs.  An  extract  from  the  feeds 
is  faid  to  produce  giddinefs  fooner  than  that  from  the  leaves. 

Off.  prep. — Succ.  fpiflat.  con.  maculat.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

CONVOLVULUS. 

Willd,  g.  323.  Pentandria  Minogjtiia. — Nat.  rtrd  Campanacex. 

Sp.  4.  Convolvulus  Scammonia.  Ed ..  Syn.  Scammonium. 
Lond.  Dub. 

Scammony. 

Off. — Gummi-refina.  The  gum-refin. 

The  fcammony  convolvulus  is  a climbing  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  in  Syria,  Myfia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  roots,  which 
are  very  long  and  thick,  when  frefh  contain  a milky  juice.  To 
obtain  this,  the  earth  is  removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  roots, 
and  the  tops  of  thefe  are  cut  obliquely  off.  The  milky  juice 
which  flows  out,  is  collected  in  a fmall  veflel  funk  in  the  earth  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  cut.  Each  root  furnifhes  only  a few  drachms, 
but  it  is  colle£led  from  feveral  veflels,  and  dried  in  the  fun.  This 
is  the  true  and  unadulterated  fcammony.  It  is  light,  of  a dark 
grey  colour,  but  becomes  of  a whitilh  yellow  when  touched  with 
the  wet  finger,  is  fhining  in  its  fra&ure,  has  a peculiar  naufeous 
fmell,  and  bitter  acrid  tafte,  and  forms  with  water  a greenilh 
milky  fluid,  without  any  remarkable  fediment.  In  this  Hate  of 
purity  it  feldom  reaches  us,  but  is  commonly  mixed  with  theex- 
prefled  juice  of  the  root,  and  even  of  the  ftalks  and  leaves,  and 
often  with  flour,  fand,  or  earth.  The  belt  to  be  met  with  in 
the  (hops  comes  from  Aleppo,  in  light  fpongy  mafles,  having  a 
heavy  difagreeable  fmell,  friable,  and  eafily  powdered,  of  a Alin- 
ing afh  colour  verging  to  black  •,  when  powdered,  of  a light  grey 
or  whitifh  colour.  An  inferior  fort  is  brought  from  Smyrna  in 
more  compact  ponderous  pieces,  with  lefs  fmell,  not  fo  friable, 
and  lefs  eafily  powdered,  of  a darker  colour,  not  fo  refmous,  and 
lull  of  fand  and  other  impurities. 

Refin  is  the  principal  conftituent  of  fcammony.  Sixteen 
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ounces  of  good  Aleppo  fcammony,  give  eleven  ounces  of  refin, 
and  three  and  a half  of  watery  extract. 

Medical  uje. — Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and  ftrong  purga-j 
tive.  Some  have  condemned  it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  various  ill 
qualities  to  its  charge;  the  principal  of  which  is,  that  its  °Pef^ 
tion  is  uncertain,  a full  dofe  proving  fometimes  ineffectual,  wliilil 
at  others  a much  fmaller  one  occafions  dangerous  hypercatharlis 
This  difference,  however,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  different  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  patient,  and  not  to  any  ill  quality,  or  irregular- 
ity  of  operation,  of  the  medicine : where  the  inteftines  are  linec 
with  an  excefiive  load  of  mucus,  the  fcammony  paffes  through 
without  exerting  itfelf  upon  them  ; where  the  natural  mucus  i: 
deficient,  a fmall  dofe  of  this  or  any  other  refmous  cathartic,  ir, 
ritates  and  inflames.  Many  have  endeavoured  to  diminifh  the  act 
ivity  of  this  drue,  and  to  correft  its  imaginary  virulence,  by  exi 
pofing  it  to  the  ames  of  fulphur,  diffolving  it  in  acids,  and  th< 
like ; but  thefe  only  deftroy  a part  of  the  medicine  without  makl 
ing  any  alteration  in  the  reft.  Scammony  in  fubftance,  judici 
cufly  managed,  ftands  not  in  need  of  any  corrector : if  trituratec 
with  fugar,  or  with  almonds,  it  becomes  fufficiently  fafe  and  mill 
in  its  operation.  It  may  likewife  be  conveniently  diffolved,  b: 
trituration,  in  a ftrong  decodtion  of  liquorice,  and  the  folutio. 
then  poured  off  from  the  feces.  The  common  dofe  of  fcammon 
is  from  three  to  twelve  grains. 

Off-  prep. — Eledt.  fcammon.  Lord.  Dub.  Pulv.  comp.  Lotto 
Ed.  Dub.  Pulv.  fcam.  cum  aloe,  Lend.  Pulv.  fcam.  cum  ca 
lorn.  Lottd.  Extract,  coloc.  comp.  Lond.  Pulv.  fen.  comp.  Lotte 
Pil.  aloes  cum  coloc.  Ed. 

Sp.  6 1.  Convolvulus  Jalapa.  Ed.  Syrt.  Jalapiun:,  Lorn 
Jalapa.  Dub. 

Jalap. 

Offf. — Radix.  The  root. 

Jalap  is  another  climbing  perennial  ipecies  of  convolvulus, 
is  an  inhabitant  ®f  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  brought  to  i 
in  thin  tranfverfe  flices,  which  are  covered  with  a blackil 
wrinkled  bark,  and  are  of  a dark  grey  colour  internally,  marke 
with  darker  or  blackifh  Itripes.  It  has  a naufeous  fmell  and  tailt 
and  when  fwallowed  it  affefts  the  tluoat  with  a fenfe  of  heat,  ac 
occafions  a plentiful  difeharge  of  fali<a.  When  powdered  it  h; 
a yellowiflr  grey  colour. 

Such  pieces  fhould  be  chofen  as  are  molt  compatt,  Uar 
weighty,  dark  coloured,  and  abound  molt  with  black  circnl 
ftriae  and  fhining  points:  the  light,  whitifh,  friable  worm-eat< 
pieces  muft  be  rejedted. 
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Slices  of  bryony  root  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  mixed  with 
thofe  of  jalap : but  thefe  may  be  eafily  diftinguilhed,  by  their 
whiter  colour,  and  lefs  compadt  texture. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts,  2480  alcoholic,  and  then  by 
water  1200;  and  inverfely,  2160  watery,  befides  360,  which  pre- 
cipitated during  the  evaporation,  and  1 440  alcoholic : the  tinc- 
ture extradled  from  7680  parts,  when  precipitated  by  water,  gave 
1920. 

Medical  ufe. — Jalap  in  fubftance,  taken  in  a dofe  of  about  half 
a drachm  (lefs  or  more,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
patient),  in  plethoric,  or  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  proves  an  effedlual, 
and  in  general  a fafe  purgative,  performing  its  office  mildly,  feldom 
occafioning  naufea  or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  accompany 
the  other  ftrong  cathartics.  In  hypochondriacal  diforders,  and 
hot  bilious  temperaments,  it  gripes  violently,  if  the  jalap  be  good; 
but  rarely  takes  due  effedt  as  a purge.  An  extract  originally 
made  by  water  purges  almoft  univerlally,  but  weakly;  and  at  the 
fame  time  has  a confiderable  effedt  by  urine ; what  remains  after 
this  procefs  gripes  violently.  The  pure  refill,  prepared  by  al- 
cohol, occafions  molt  violent  gripings,  and  other  diftreffing 
fymptoms,  but  fcarcely  proves  at  all  cathartic  : triturated  with 
fugar,  or  with  almonds,  into  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  or  diflolv- 
ed  in  fpirit,  and  mixed  with  fyrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a fmall 
dofe,  without  occafioning  much  diforder:  the  part  of  the  jalap  re- 
maining after  the  feparation  of  the  refin,  yields  to  water  an  ex- 
tra&,  which  has  no  effedb  as  a cathartic,  but  operates  powerfully 
by  urine. 

Off.  prep. — Tindt.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Extradl,  Ed.  Lend.  Dub. 
Pulv.  comp.  Ed.  Tindt.  fennae  comp.  Ed. 

COPAIFERA  OFFICINALIS. 

Willd.  g.  880,  fp.  1.  Dccandria  Monogynia . — Nat.  ord.  Du~ 
inoft. 

Copaiva  tree. 

Off. — Refina  liquida,  Ed.  Balfamum  copaiva,  Lond.  Balfa- 
mum  copaiba,  Dub.  The  refin.  Balfam  of  copaiva. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  refin  is  a native  of  the  Spaniffi 
Weft-India  iflands,  and  of  fome  parts  of  the  continent  of  South 
America.  It  grows  to  a large  fize,  and  the  refinous  juice  flows 
in  confiderable  quantities  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk. 

The  juice  is  clear  and  tranfparent,  of  a whitiffi  or  pale  yellow- 
iffi  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a bitterilh  pungent  talle.  It 
is  ufually  about  the  confidence  of  oil,  or  a little  thicker ; when 
long  kept,  it  becomes  nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  retaining  its  clear- 
nefs  ; but  has  not  been  obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid,  as  mofir  of 
the  other  refinous  juices  do.  The  beft  refin  of  copaiva  comes 
from  Brazil ; but  we  fometimes  meet  with  a thick  fort,  which  is 
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net  at  all  tranfparent,  or  much  lefs  fo  than  the  foregoing,  and 
generally  has  a portion  of  turbid  watery  liquor  at  the  bottom. 
This  is  probably  either  adulterated  by  the  mixture  of  other  fub- 
ftances,  or  has  been  extracted  by  decottion  from  the  bark  and 
branches  of  the  tree  : its  fmell  and  tafte  are  much  lefs  pleafant 
than  thofe  of  the  genuine  refin. 

Pure  refin  of  copaiva  difiolves  entirely  in  alcohol : the  folution 
has  a very  fragrant  fmell.  Diftilled  with  water  it  yields  a large 
quantity  of  a limpid  elTential  oil,  but  no  benzoic  acid : it  is  there- 
fore not  a balfam,  but  a combination  of  refin  and  volatile  oil. 
Neumann  fays  that  it  effervefees  with  liquid  ammonia. 

Med.  ufe.—  The  refin  of  copaiva  is  an  ufeful  corroborating  de- 
tergent medicine,  but  in  fome  degree  irritating.  It  ftrengthens ; 
the  nervous  fyftem,  tends  to  loofen  the  belly;  in  large  dofes i 
proves  purgative,  promotes  urine,  and  cleans  and  heals  exulcera-  ■ 
tions  in  the  urinary  paflages,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  perform  i 
more  effedlually  than  any  of  the  other  refinous  fluids.  Fuller 
obferves,  that  it  gives  the  urine  an  intenfely  bitter  tafte,  but  not 
a violet  fmell,  as  the  turpentines  do. 

This  refin  has  been  principally  celebrated  in  gleets,  and  the 
fluor  albus,  and  externally  as  a vulnerary. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  rarely  exceeds  20  or  30  drops,, 
though  fome  authors  dirett  60,  or  upwards.  It  may  be  conve-  ■ 
niently  taken  in  the  form  of  an  oleofaccharum,  or  in  that  of  ani 
emulfion,  into  which  it  may  be  reduced,  by  triturating  it  with  al- 
monds, with  a thick  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  or  with  the  yolk  of 
eggs,  till  they  are  well  incorporated,  and  then  gradually  adding  ai 
proper  quantity  of  water. 

CORIANDRUM  SATIVUM.  Ed.  Conundrum.  Land.  Dub.. 

Willd.g.  552  ,/p.  1.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbel /at  a. 

Coriander. 

Off. — Semen.  The  feeds. 

Coriander  is  an  annual,  umbelliferous  plant,  a native  of  the: 
fouth  of  Europe,  differing  from  all  the  others  of  that  clafs,  in  pro-- 
ducing  fpherical  feeds.  Thefe,  when  frefh,  have  a ftrong  difagree-- 
able  fmell,  which  improves  by  drying,  and  becomes  fufficiently 
grateful.  They  are  recommended  as  carminative  and  ftomachic. 

Off.  prep. — Infuf.  fennae  tart.  Lond.  Inf.  tamarindi  cum  fen-- 
na,  Ed.  Tint!,  fen.  comp.  Ed.  Ele£t.  fennae,  Ed.  Lond. 

CROCUS  S ATI VUS.  Ed.  Crocus.  Lond.  Dub. 

Willd.  gQiyfp  I.  Triandria  Monogynia. — N at.  ord.  Liliaccet. 

Common  faffron. 

Off. — Fioris  ftigma,  Crocus  di&um.  The  fummits  of  the  pif- 
tils,  called  Saffron. 
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Crocus  is  a bulbous-rooted  perennial  plant,  probably  a native 
of  the  Eaft,  although  it  is  now  found  wild  in  England,  and  other 
temperate  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  very  generally  cultivated  as 
an  ornament  to  our  gardens,  and  in  fome  places  for  the  faffron, 
which  is  formed  of  the  dried  fummits  of  the  piftil,  and  not  of  the 
filaments,  as  dated  by  the  Dublin  college.  Each  flower  has  one 
piflil,  the  fummit  of  which  is  deeply  divided  into  three  flips, 
which  are  of  a dark  orange -red  colour,  verging  to  white  at  the 
bafe,  and  are  fmooth  and  fhining.  Their  fmell  is  pleafant  and 
aromatic,  but  narcotic  ; their  tafle  a fine  aromatic  bitter,  and  they 
immediately  give  a deep  yellow  colour  to  the  falvia  when  chewed. 
The  flowers  are  gathered  early  in  the  morning,  juft  before  they 
open ; the  fummits  of  the  piftils  are  picked  out,  very  carefully 
dried  by  the  heat  of  a ftove,  and  compreffed  into  firm  cakes.  In 
this  ifland  the  Englifh  faffron  is  fuperior  to  what  is  imported  from 
other  countries,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  blades  being 
broader. 

On  the  continent  they  reckon  the  Auftrian  and  the  French  from 
Gatinois  the  beft.  The  Spanifli  is  rendered  ufelefs,  by  being  dipt 
in  oil,  with  the  intention  of  preferving  it.  Saffron  fhould  be 
chofen  frefh,  not  above  a year  old,  in  clofe  cakes,  neither  dry,  nor 
yet  very  moift ; tough  and  firm  in  tearing ; difficultly  pulverizable; 
of  a fiery,  orange-red  colour;  of  the  fame  colour  within  as  with- 
out ; of  a ftrong,  acrid,  diffufive  fmell ; and  capable  of  colouring 
a very  large  proportion  of  water  or  alcohol.  Saffron  which  does 
not  colour  the  fingers  when  rubbed  between  them,  or  ftains  them 
with  oil,  has  little  fmell  or  tafte,  or  a mufty  or  foreign  flavour,  is 
too  tender,  and  has  a whitifh,  yellow,  or  blackifh  colour,  is  bad. 
It  is  faid  that  it  is  fometimes  adulterated  with  the  fibres  of  fmoked 
beef,  and  with  the  flowers  of  the  carthamus  tin&orius,  calendula 
officinalis,  &c.  The  impofition  may  be  dete&ed  by  the  abfence  of 
the  white  ends,  which  maybe  obferved  in  the  real  faffron,  by  the 
inferior  colouring  power,  and  by  the  want  of  fmell,  or  bad  fmell 
when  thrown  on  live  coals. 

By  diftillation  with  water,  faffron  furnifhes  a fmall  proportion 
of  effential  oil,  of  a golden  yellow  colour,  heavier  than  water,  and 
poffeffing  the  charaCteriftic  fmell  in  an  eminent  degree.  Accord- 
ing to  Hermbftaedt,  the  foluble  matter  of  faffron  is  extractive 
pearly  pure.  Neumann  obtained  from  480  dried  faffron  360 
grains  of  watery  extraft  which  was  foluble  in  alcohol,  except  24 
of  a colourlefs  matter  like  fand,  and  afterwards  20  of  alcoholic; 
and  inverfely,  320  of  alcoholic  extraft  entirely  foluble  in  water, 
and  then  90  of  watery. 

On  account  of  the  great  volatility  of  the  aromatic  part  of  the 
faffron,  it  ftiould  be  wrapt  up  in  bladder,  and  preferved  in  a box 
or  tin  cafe. 
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an  aromatic  flavour,  not  of  the  mod  agreeable  kind,  refiding  in  a 
volatile  oil. 

Off.  prep. — Cataplafm  cum.  Lond.  Emplaft.  cum.  Lond. 

CUPRUM.  Lond.  Dub.  Ed. 

Copper. 

Copper  is  found  in  many  countries. 

a.  In  its  metallic  ftate  : 

1.  Cryftallized. 

2.  Alloyed  with  arfenie  and  iron. 

3.  Sulphuretted. 

b.  Oxidized: 

4.  Uncombined. 

5.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid. 

6.  — fulphuric  acid. 

7.  — — arfenie  acid. 

The  general  properties  of  copper  have  been  already  enumer- 
ated. 

Copper  has  a more  perceptible  fmell  and  tafle  than  almoft  any 
other  metal.  Its  effefts  when  taken  into  the  ftomach  are  highly 
deleterious,  and  often  fatal.  It  particularly  affe£ls  the  primse  vise, 
exciting  excefiive  naufea,  vomiting,  colic  pains,  and  purging, 
fometimes  of  blood,  or,  though  more  rarely,  obftinate  conftipation. 
It  alfo  produces  agitation  of  the  mind,  headach,  vertigo,  delirium  ; 
renders  the  pulfe  fmall  and  weak,  the  countenance  pale,  and  caufes 
fainting,  convulfions,  paralyfxs,  and  apoplexy.  When  any  of  thefe 
fymptoms  occur,  we  muft  endeavour  to  obviate  the  adlion  of  the 
poifon  by  large  and  copious  draughts  of  oily  and  mucilaginous 
liquors,  or  to  deftroy  its  virulence  by  folutions  of  potafs,  or  ful- 
phuret  of  potafs. 

Poifoning  from  copper  is  moll  commonly  the  effe&  of  ignor- 
ance, accident,  or  careleflnefs ; and  too  many  examples  are  met 
with  of  fatal  confequences  enfuing  upon  eating  food  which  had 
been  drefled  in  copper  veflels  not  well  cleaned  from  the  ruft  which 
they  had  contra&ed  by  lying  in  the  air  ; or  pickles,  to  which  a 
beautiful  green  colour  had  been  given,  according  to  the  murder- 
ous dire&ions  of  the  molt  popular  cookery  books,  by  boiling  them 
with  halfpence,  or  allowing  them  to  (land  in  a brafs  pan  until  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  verdegris  was  formed. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  acid  liquors,  or  even  water, 
defigned  for  internal  ufe,  be  not  luffered  to  ftand  long  in  veflels 
made  of  copper,  other  wife  th^y  will  difloive  fo  much  of  the  metal 
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as  will  give  them  dangerous  properties.  But  the  fure  prevent- 
ive of  thefe  accidents  is  to  banilh  copper  uten fils  from  the  kitchen 
and  laboratory.  The  prefence  of  copper  in  any  fufpeCted  liquor 
is  eafily  detected  by  inferring  into  it  a piece  of  polifhed  fteel, 
which  will  foon  be  coated  with  copper,  or  by  dropping  into  it  fome 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  will  produce  a^beautiful  blue  colour 
if  any  copper  be  prefent. 

But  although  copper  be  thus  dangerous,  fome  preparations  of  it 
are  in  certain  cafes  ufed  with  great  advantage  both  externally  and 
internally. 

The  chief  of  thefe  are, 

1.  The  fub-acetate  of  copper. 

2.  The  fulphate  of  copper. 

3.  The  fub- fulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia. 

4.  The  muriate  of  copper  and  ammonia. 

5.  A folution  of  the  fulphate  of  copper,  and  fuper-fulphate* 
of  alumina  in  fulphuric  acid. 

As  the  two  firft  of  thefe  are  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary, 
but  bought  by  him  from  the  manufacturer,  they  are  inferred  in 
the  lift  of  materia  medica. 

Sub-Acetis  Cupri.  Ed.  JErugo.  Land.  Dub. 

Sub-acetate  of  Copper.  Verdegris. 

The  preparation  of  this  fubftance  was  almoft  confined  toMont- 
pelier  in  France,  owing  chiefly  to  an  excellent  regulation  which 
exifted,  that  no  verdegris  could  be  fold  until  it  had  been  examin- 
ed and  found  of  fufficiently  good  quality.  For  fince  that  regula- 
tion has  been  abolilhed,  Chaptal  informs  us,  that  fo  many  abufes 
have  crept  into  the  manufacture,  that  the  Montpelier  verdegris 
has  loft  its  decided  fupenority  of  character.  It  is  prepared  by 
ftratify.ng  copper  plates  with  the  hulks  and  (talks  of  the  grape, 
which  have  been  made  to  ferment  after  the  wine  has  been  ex- 
prelled  from  them.  In  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  when  the  huflc3 
become  white,  the  plates  of  copper  are  taken  out,  and  their  fur- 
hices  are  found  to  be  covered  with  detached  and  filky  cryftals. 

hey  are  now  placed  on  edge,  with  their  furfaces  in  contaCt,  in 
the  corner  of  a cellar,  and  alternately  dipt  in  water,  and  replaced 
to  dry  every  feven  or  eight  days,  for  fix  or  eight  times.  By  this 
management,  the  plates  fwell,  and  are  everywhere  covered  with 
a,  ,co^t  °*  verc*egr's*  which  is  eafily  feparated  with  a knife.  In 
t is  ftate  it  is  only  a pafte,  and  is  fold  by  the  manufacturers  to 
ccmmilhoners,  who  beat  it  well  with^wooden  mallets,  and  pack  it 
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up  in  bags  of  white  leather,  a foot  high  and  ten  inches  wide,  in 
which  it  is  dried  by  expofing  it  to  the  air  and  fun,  until  the  loaf 
of  verdegris  cannot  be  pierced  with  the  point  of  a knife. 

Sub-acetate  of  copper  fhould  be  of  a bluifh-green  colour,  dry 
and  difficult  to  break,  and  fhould  neither  deliquefce,  have  a fait 
tafte,  contain  any  black  or  white  fpots,  nor  be  adulterated  with 
earth  or  gvpfum.  Its  purity  may  be  tried  by  diluted  fulphuric 
acid,  in  which  the  fub-acetate  diffolves  entirely,  and  the  impurities 


remain  behind.  . . , „ 

Verdegris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is  generally  mingled  with  italks 
of  the  grape  $ they  may  be  feparated,  in  pulverization,  by  difcon- 
tinuing  the  operation  as  foon  as  what  remains  feems  to  be  almoft 
entirely  compofed  of  them. 

Medical  u/e.—Ve rdegris  is  never  or  rarely  ufed  internally. 
Some  writers  highly  extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  fay,  that  a grain 
or  two  aft  as  foon  as  received  into  the  ftomach  ; but  its  ufe  has 
been  too  often  followed  by  dangerous  confequences  to  allow  of 
its  employment.  Verdegris  applied  externally,  proves  a gentle 
detergent  and  efcharotic,  and  is  employed  to  deftroy  callous  edges, 
or  fungous  fleffi  in  wounds.  It  is  alfo  advantageoufly  applied  to 
fcorbutic  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  or  fauces,  and  deferves 
to  be  carefully  tried  in  cancerous  fores.  "With  thefe  intentions 
it  is  an  ingredient  in  different  officinal  compofitions. 

Off",  prep. Oxymel  aeruginis,  Lotid.  Acid  acetos.  Land. 

Aerug.  ppt.  Land.  Ungt.  fub-acet.  cupri,  Ed.  Empl.  mel.  vef. 
comp.  Ed. 


Sulphas  Cupri.  Ed.  Cuprum  vitriolatum.  Dub.  Vitriolatum 
earuleum.  Loud . 

Sulphate  of  copper.  Blue  vitriol.  . 

This  metallic  fait  is  rarely  formed  by  combining  diredtlv  it3 ■ 
component  parts  ; but  it  is  obtained,  either  by  evaporating  mineral! 
waters  which  contain  it,  or  by  acidifying  native  fulphuretted  cop- 
per, by  expofing  it  to  the  attion  of  air  and  moifture,  or  by  burn- 
ing its  fulphur.  _ ...  , 

When  pure  it  has  a deep  blue  colour,  and  is  cryuallized  gener- 
ally in  long  rhomboids.  If  efflorefees  flightly  in  the  air,  is  foluble: 
in  four  parts  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in  two  at  212®,  and  is  mfoluble. 
in  alcohol.  By  heat  it  lofes,  firft  its  water  of  cryftallization,  and 
afterwards  all  its  acid.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  alkalies  and  earths, 
and  fome  of  the  metals,  the  alkaline  carbonates,  borates,  and 
phofphates,  and  fome  metallic  falts. 

It  is  compofed  of, 
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Copper,  24 1 

Oxygen,  8 5-  42  hydro-oxide  of  copper. 

Water,  10  j 

' 33  fulphuric  acid. 

25  water  of  cryftallization. 

100 

The  fulphate  of  copper  has  a ftrong,  ftyptic,  metallic  tafte,  and 
is  chiefly  ufed  externally  as  an  efcharotic  for  deftroyipg  warts,  cal- 
lous edges,  and  fungous  excrefcences,  as  a ftimulant  application 
to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  as  a ftyptic  to  bleeding  furfaces. 
Taken  internally,  it  operates,  in  very  fmall  dofes,  as  a very  power- 
ful emetic.  It  has,  however,  been  exhibited  in  incipient  phthifis 
pulmonalis,  intermittent  fever,  and  epilepfy,  but  its  ufe  is  not  free 
from  danger. 

Off.  prep. — Solutio  fulphatis  cupri  compofita,  Ed.  Ammoniare- 
tum  cupri,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

CURCUMA  LONGA.  Curcuma.  Lond. 

IV \lld.  g.  1 1 ,/p.  2.  Monandria  Monogynia — Nat.  ord.  Scitaminc*. 

Turmeric. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Turmeric  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
The  roots  are  tuberous,  knotty,  and  long,  wrinkled,  externally  of 
a pale  yellow  colour,  and  internally  of  a fhining  faftron  brown 
They  have  a weak  aromatic  fmell,  and  a flightly  bitter  aromatic 
tafte.  They  contain  a very  little  eflential  oil ; and  Neumann  got 
from  960  parts,  320  watery,  and  afterwards  50  alcoholic  extraft, 
and  inverfely  150  alcoholic,  and  210  watery. 

Medical  ufe.— Turmeric,  when  taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine 
of  a deep  yellow  colour,  and  ads  as  a gentle  ftimulant  It  ha» 
been  celebrated  in  difeafes  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  cachexy,  dropfy 
intermittent  fevers,  & c.  But  its  internal  ufe  in  this  country  is 
almoft  confined  to  its  being  a principal  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  curry  powder,  in  which  form  it  is  ufed  in  immenfc 
quantities  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  alfo  a valuable  dye-ftuff,  and 
an  excellent  chemical  teft  of  the  prefence  of  uncombined  alkalies ; 
for  the  yellow  colour  of  turmeric  is  changed  by  them  to  a reddilh 

CYNARA  SCOLYMUS  Ed.  Cinara.  Lond.  Cinara  Her- 
tenfis.  Dub. 

Willd.g.  1436,^.  2.  Syngenejia  Polygamia  aqualis. — Nat.  ord, 
Compofit * capitata 

Artichoke. 

0/.— Folium.  The  leaver 
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The  artichoke  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  the  fouth  of 
Europe,  but  very  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  culinary 

purpofes. 

The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  afford  by  expreffion  a confiderable 
quantity  of  juice,  which  is  faid  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  have  been 
fuccefsfully  ufed  in  dropfy. 

DAPHNE  MEZEREUM.  Ed.  Mezereum.  Lond.  Mezereotu 
Dub. 

Willd.  g.  7 7 3 ,Jp- 1 • OElandria  Monogynia— Nat.  ord. — V tpreculu 

Mezereon,  or  ipurge  laurel. 

Off. — Radix,  ejufque  cortex.  The  bark  of  the  root. 

Mezereon  is  a Ihrub  which  grows  in  woody  fituations  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  admitted  into  our  gardens  from 
its  flowering  in  winter.  The  bark,  which  is  taken  from  the  trunk, 
larger  branches,  and  root,  is  thin,  ftriped  reddifh,  commonly 
covered  with  a brown  cuticle,  has  no  fmell,  and  when  chewed, 
excites  an  infupportable  fenfation  of  burning  in  the  mouth  and< 
throat.  When  applied  to  the  Ikin  in  its  recent  Hate,  or  infufed 
in  vinegar,  it  raifes  blifters. 

Medical  ufe. — The  root  was  long  ufed  in  the  Lifbon  diet-drink- 
for  venereal  complaints,  particularly  nodes  and  other  fymptoms 
refilling  the  ufe  of  mercury.  The  bark  of  the  root  contains  moll 
acrimony,  though  fome  prefer  the  woody  part.  Mezereon  has 
alfo  been  ufed  with  good  effe&s  in  tumours  and  cutaneous  erup. 
tions  not  venereal. 

Dr.  Cullen  fays  that  it  a&s  upon  the  urine,  fometimes  giving  i1 
a filamentous  appearance,  and  upon  the  perfpiration,  without  di 
minifhing  the  ftrength  remarkably  ; and  that  in  irritable  habit 
it  quickens  the  pulfe,  and  increafes  the  heat  of  the  whole  body1 
But  Mr.  Pearfon  of  the  Lock  hofpital  fays,  that  excepting  a caft 
or  two  of  lepra,  in  which  a decodlion  of  this  plant  conferred  tern 
porary  benefit,  he  very  feldom  found  it  poflefled  of  medicinal  vir 
tues,  either  in  fyphilis,  or  in  the  fequelae  of  that  difeafe.  In  fero: 
fula,  or  in  cutaneous  afFe&ions,  it  is  employed  chiefly  under  the 
form  of  deco&ion  ; but  it  has  alfo  been  ufed  in  powder  *,  and  a. 
it  is  apt  to  occafion  vomiting  and  purging,  it  mull  be  begun  it 
grain- dofes,  and  gradually  increafed.  It  is  often  combined  witl 
mercury. 

The  berries  are  Hill  more  acrid  than  the  bark,  and  they  hav* 
even  been  known  to  produce  fatal  eflfe£ls  on  children,  who  hav* 
been  tempted  by  their  beauty  to  eat  them.  It  is  faid  that  they  arn 
fometimes  infufed  in  vinegar,  to  make  it  more  pungent,  and  ap 
pear  ftronger.  - 

Off. prep. — Decott.  Ed.  Decott.  farf.  comp.  Lond.  Dub. 
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DATURA  STRAMONIUM.  Ed.  Stramonium  officinale. 

Willd.g.  277 i/p-  I • Pentaudria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Solnnacetc. 

Thorn-apple. 

Off. — Herba.  The  plant. 

The  thorn-apple  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  America,  but 
now  growing  wild  on  dry  hills  and  uncultivated  places  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  feflile, 
large,  egg-lhaped,  pointed,  angular,  and  deeply  indented,  of  a dif- 
agreeable  fmell  and  naufecus  talle.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  a 
ftrong  narcotic  poifon,  producing  vertigo,  torpor,  death.  The  belt 
antidote  to  its  effe£ts  is  faid  to  be  vinegar. 

Medical  ufe. — Dr.  Stork  firft  tried  it  as  a remedy  in  mania  and 
melancholy  with  confiderable  fuccefs.  Several  cafes  of  the  fame 
difeafes  were  alfo  cured  or  relieved  by  it,  under  the  direction  of 
different  Swedifti  phyficians  ; and  although  in  other  experiments 
it  frequently  failed,  it  deferves  the  attention  of  practitioners,  and 
well  merits  a trial,  in  affedtions  often  incurable  by  other  meanSi 
It  has  alfo  been  employed,  and  fometimes  with  advantage,  in 
epilepfy.  An  ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves  has  been  faid 
to  give  eafe  in  external  inflammations  and  haemorrhoids.  The 
infpiflated  juice  of  the  leaves  has  been  commonly  ufed,  but  its 
exhibition  requires  the  greateft  caution.  At  firft,  one  fourth 
of  a grain  is  a fufficient  dofe.  The  powder  of  the  leaves  or  feeds 
promifes  to  furnilh  a more  uniform  and  convenient  formula  than 
the  infpiffated  juice  ; and  the  bruifed  leaves,  according  to  Plenk, 
foften  hard  and  inflamed  tumours,  and  difcufs  tumours  in  the 
breads  of  nurfes  from  indurated  milk. 

Hufeland  gave  it  in  the  form  of  a tinCfure,  prepared  of  two 
ounces  of  the  feeds  in  four  ounces  of  wine  and  one  of  diluted 
alcohol,  in  difeafes  of  the  mind. 

DAUCUS  CAROTA.  Semen.  Ed.  Daucus  fylvejlris.  Land. 
Dub. 

Willd.  g.  530,  Ip.  I.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbellata. 

Wild  Carrot. 

Off. — Semen.  The  feed. 

This  is  a biennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  Britain,  and  is 
cultivated  in  great  quantities  as  an  article  of  food.  The  feeds, 
efpecially  of  the  wild  variety,  have  a moderately  warm  pungent 
tafte,  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell.  They  are  carminative,  and 
are  faid  to  be  diuretic.  The  roots,  efpecially  of  the  cultivated 
variety,  contain  much  mucilaginous  and  faccharine  matter,  and 
are  therefore  highly  nutritious  and  emollient.  When  beaten  to  a 
pulp,  they  form  an  excellent  application  to  carcinomatous  and  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers,  allaying  the  pain,  checking  the  fuppuration 
and  fetid  fmell,  and  foftening  the  callous  edges. 
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DELPHINIUM  STAPHISAGRIA.  Staphifagria.  Loud. 
Dub. 

Willd.g.  \o6iyfp.  13.  Polyandria  Trigynia. — Nat.  ord.  Multi - 
ftliqua. 

Stavefacre. 

Off. — Semen.  The  feed. 

Stavesacreis  a biennial  plant,  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
The  feeds  are  ufually  brought  from  Italy.  They  are  large  and. 
rough,  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure,  of  a blackifh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  yellowifh  or  whitifh  within  ; they  have  a difagree- 
able  fmell,  and  a very  naufeous,  bitterifh,  burning  tafte. 

Newmann  got  from  480  parts,  45  alcoholic  extradl,  befidespo 
of  fixed  oil,  which  feparated  during  the  procefs,  and  afterwards 
44  infipid  watery,  and  inverfely  95  watery,  and  then  by  alcohol 
only  one,  befides  7 1 of  oil. 

Medical  ufe. — Stavefacre  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a ca- 
thartic *,  but  it  operates  with  fo  much  violence,  both  upwards  and  1 
downwards,  that  its  internal  ufe  has  been,  among  the  generality  ■ 
of  pra&itioners,  for  fome  time  laid  afide.  It  is  chiefly  employed 
in  external  applications  for  fome  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,, 
and  for  deftroying  lice  and  other  infedls  ; infomuch,  that  from; 
this  virtue  it  has  received  its  name,  in  different  languages. 

DIANTHUS  CARYOPHYLLUS.  Ed.  Caryophyllum  ru- 
brum.  Land.  Dub. 

Willd.  q.  Zq'xJP-  Q Decatidria  Digynia.— Nat.  ord.  C ary ophy Ilea. 

Clove  Gilly-flower. 

Of.  —Flos.  The  flowers. 

Thi6  fpecies  of  dianthus  is  a native  of  Italy,  and  is  perennial. 
By  cultivation,  its  varieties  have  increafed  to  a very  great  number, 
and  they  form  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  our  gardens. 
Moft  of  thefe  are  termed  Carnations  ; but  the  variety  which  is  of- 
ficinal furpaffes  all  the  others  in  the  richnefs  of  its  fmell,  and  is; 
alfo  diftinguifhed  by  its  colour,  being  of  an  uniform  deep 
crimfon.  Their  only  ufe  in  pharmacy  is  to  give  a pleafant  flavour 
and  beautiful  colour  to  an  officinal  fyrup. 

Of.  prep. — Syr.  dianthi  caryophyll.  Ed.  Lond. 

DIGITALIS  PURPUREA.  Ed.  Digitalis.  Lond.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  U55>fp'  *•  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. — Nat.  ord.  Sc- 

lanacea. 

Foxglove. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

This  is  an  indigenous  biennial  plant,  very  common  on  hedge- 
banks,  and  fides  of  hills,  in  dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy  foils,  and  the 
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beauty  of  its  appearance  has  gained  it  a place  in  our  gardens  and 
lhrubberies.  The  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  egg-lhaped,  foft,  co- 
vered with  hairs,  and  feratted.  They  have  a bitter,  very  naufeous 
tafte,  with  fome  acrimony. 

Medical  ufe . — Its  efFeds  when  fwallowed  are, 

1.  To  diminifh  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe. 

2.  To  diminifh  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem. 

3.  To  increafe  the  adion  of  the  abforbents. 

4.  To  increafe  the  difcharge  by  urine. 

In  exceffive  dofes,  it  produces  vomiting,  purging,  dimnefs  of 
fight,  vertigo,  delirium,  hiccough,  convulfions,  collapfe,  death. 
For  thefe  fymptoms  the  bed;  remedies  are  cordials  and  ftimulants. 

Internally,  digitalis  has  been  recommended, 

1.  In  inflammatory  difeafes,  from  its  very  remarkable  power  of 
diminilhing  the  velocity  of  the  circulation. 

2.  In  adive  haemorrhagies,  in  phthfis. 

3.  In  fome  fpafmodic  affedions,  as  in  fpafmodic  afthma,  palpi- 
tation, &c.  r 1 

4.  In  mania  from  effufion  on  the  brain. 

5.  In  anafarcous  and  dropfica!  effufions. 

6.  In  fcrofulous  tumours. 

7-.  In  aneurifm  of  the  aorta,  and  palpitation,  we  have  feen  it 
alleviate  the  moll  diftrefling  fymptoms. 

Externally,  if  has  been  applied  to  fcrofulous  tumours. 

It  may  be  exhibited, 

1.  In  fubftance,  either  by  itfelf,  or  conjoined  with  fome 
aromatic,  or  made  into  pills  with  foap  or  gum  ammoniac. 
Withering  direds  the  leaves  to  be  gathered  after  the  flowering 
ftem  has  fhot  up,  and  about  the  time  when  the  blofloms  are  com- 
itig  forth.  He  rejeds  the  leaf-ftalk,  and  middle  rib  of  the  leaves, 
and  dries  the  remaining  part  either  in  the  funfliine  or  before  the 
fire.  In  this  ftate  they  are  eafily  reduced  to  a beautiful  green 
powder,  of  which  we  may  give  at  firft  one  grain  twice  a-day, 
and  gradually  increafe  the  dofe  until  it  ad  upon  the  kidneys, 
Itomach,  pulfe,  and  bowels,  when  its  ufe  muft  be  laid  aiide  or 
fufpended. 

2.  In  infufion.  The  fame  author  direds  a drachm  of  the  dried 
leaves  to  be  infufed  for  four  hours  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  an  ounce  of  any  fpiritous  wrater  to  be  added  to  the  {train- 
ed liquor,  for  its  prefervation.  Half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  this 
infufion  may  be  given  twice  a-day. 

3.  In  decodion.  Darwin  direds  that  four  ounces  of  the  frefh 
leaves  be  boiled  from  tyvo  pounds  of  water  to  one,  and  that  half  an 

Qj 
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ounce  of  the  {brained  deco&ion  be  taken  every  two  hours,  for  four 

or  more  dofes.  ...  , 

4.  In  tin&ure.  Put  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  coarlely 
powdered  into  four  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol ; let  the  mixture 
Hand  by  the  fire-fide  twenty-four  hours,  frequently  fhaking  the 
battle;  and  the  faturated  tincture,  as  Darwin  calls  it,  muft  then 
he  feparated  from  the  refiduum  by  draining  or  decantation. 
Twenty  drops  of  this  tinaure  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
The  Edinburgh  college  ufe  eight  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  to  one 
of  the  powder,  but  let  it  digeft  feven  days. 

5.  The  exprefied  juice  and  extra&  are  not  proper  forms  of  ex- 
hibiting this  very  active  remedy. 

When  the  digitalis  is  difpofed  to  excite  loofenefs,  opium  may 
he  advantageoufly  conjoined  with  it;  and  when  the  bowels  are 
tardy,  jalap  may  be  given  at  the  fame  time,  without  interfering 
with  its  diuretic  efFeds.  During  its  operation  in  this  way,  the 
patient  fhould  drink  very  freely. 

Off-  prep. — Inf.  digit.  Ed.  Tina,  digit.  Ed. 

DOLICHOS  PRURIENS.  Ed.  Dolichos.  Dub. 

Diadelphia  Decandria. — Nat.  ord.  Papilionacea. 

Cow-itch.  ...  ...  , 

Off. Pubes  leguminis  rigida.  The  ftiff  hairs  which  cover  the: 

?°The  dolichos  is  a climbing  plant  growing  in  great  abundance; 
in  warm  climates,  particularly  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The^pods  are: 
about  four  inches  long,  round,  and  as  thick  as  a man  s fi  nger. 
On  the  outfide  they  are  thickly  befet  with  ftiff  brown  hairs,  which, 
when  applied  to  the  fkin,  occafion  a raoft  intolerable  itching.  _ 
Med.  ufe . — The  ripe  pods  are  dipped  in  fyrup,  which  is  again 
feraped  off  with  the  knife.  When  the  fyrup  is  rendered  by  the  hairr 
as  thick  as  honey,  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  It  a£ts  mechanically  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, occafions  no  uneafinefs  in  the  primae  vise,  which  are  de-‘ 
fended  by  mucus,  and  may  be  fafely  taken,  from  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  to  a table-fpoonful  in  the  mormng,  faffing.  The  worms  arc 
faid  to  appear  with  the  fecond  or  third  dofe ; and  by  means  of 
purge  in  fome  cafes,  the  ftools  have  confifted  entirely  of  worms. 

DORSTENIA  CONTRAJERVA.  Ed.  Contrayerva.  Lond 

Willd.g.  244,  fp-  5*  Tetrandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Scabrid a 

Contrayerva. 

Off.—  Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  South  America,  and  torn 

of  the  Caribaean  iflands.  t ... 

The  root  is  knotty,  an  inch  or  two  long,  and  about  halt  at 
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inch  thick,  of  a reddifh  brown  colour  externally,  and  pale  within  ; 
long,  rough,  {lender  fibres  (hoot  out  from  all  fides  of  it  ; and  are 
geneially  loaded  with  fmall  round  knots.  It  has  a peculiar  kind 
of  aromatic  fmell,  and  a fomewhat  aftringent,  warm,  bitterifh 
tafte,  with  a light  and  fweetifh  kind  of  acrimony,  when  long 
chewed  : the  fibres  have  little  tafte  or  fmell  ■,  the  tuberous  part, 
therefore,  fhould  be  alone  chofen. 

This  root  contains  fo  much  mucilage,  that  a deco&ion  of  it  will 
not  pafs  through  the  filter.  Neumann  got  from  480  parts,  iyo 
watery  extra£f,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol  7,  and  inverfely  102 
alcoholic,  and  60  watery.  I find  that  the  tindure  reddens  infufion 
of  lithmus,  is  precipitated  by  water,  and  has  no  effed  on  the  falts 
of  iron. 

Med.  ufe.— Contrayerva  is  a gentle  ftimulant  and  diaphoretic, 
and  is  fometimes  given  in  exanthematous  difeafes,  typhus,  and 
dyfentery.  Its  dofe  is  about  half  a drachm. 

Off.  prep. — Pulv.  contrayerv.  comp.  Lond. 

ERYNGIUM  MARITIMUM.  Eryngium . Lond,  Dub. 

Willd.g.  5 1 8,  Jp.  6.  Fentandrla  Menogynia. — Nat.ord.  Umbel- 
late. 

Eryngo. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  on  fome  of  our  fandy  and  gravelly 
fhores  : the  roots  are  llender,  and  very  long  ; of  a pleafant  fweet- 
ifti  tafte,  which,  on  chewing  them  for  fome  time,  is  followed  by 
a light  degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and  acrimony.  They  are  ac- 
counted aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have  alfo  been  celebrated  as 
aphrodifiac  ; their  virtues,  however,  are  too  weak  to  admit  them 
under  the  head  of  medicines. 

EUGENIA  CARYOPHYLLATA.  Garyopbylius  Aromaticus) 
Ed.  Qaryophylla  aromatica.  Dub.  Caryophyllus  aromatica.  Lond. 

Willd.  g.  972  fp.  24.  Icofandria  Monogynia.—NvX.  ord,  Hefpe - 
ridee. 

The  clove  tree. 

Off". — Floris  germen,  et  oleum  ejus  volatile.  The  flower-bud 
and  its  eflential  oil. 

^ This  is  a beautiful  tall  tree,  a native  of  the  Molucca  iflands. 
The  Dutch,  from  a defire  of  monopolizing  the  valuable  fpice  pro- 
duced by  it,  deftroyed  all  the  trees  except  in  Amboyna,  where  it 
is  carefully  cultivated.  But  their  fcheme  has  been  fruftrated,  and 
the  clnve  is  now  thriving  in  the  Ifle  of  France  and  other  places. 
Every  part  of  this  tree  is  highly  aromatic,  but  efpecially  the  leaf- 
ftalk.  Cloves  are  the  flower-buds,  which  are  gathered  in  October 
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and  November,  before  they  open,  and  when  they  are  ftill  green, 
and  are  dried  in  the  fun,  after  having  been  expofed  to  fmoke  for 
fome  days. 

Cloves  have  fomewhat  the  form  of  a nail,  confifting  of  a globu- 
lar  head,  formed  of  the  four  petals  of  the  corolla,  and  four  leaves 
of  the  calyx  not  yet  expanded;  but  this  part  is  often  wanting,, 
being  eafily  broken  off;  and  a germen  fituated  below,  nearly 
round,  but  fomewhat  narrower  towards  the  bottom,  fcarcely  an 
inch  in  length,  and  covered  with  another  thicker  calyx,  divided' 
above  into  four  parts.  Their  colour  Ihould  be  of  a deep  brown, 
their  fmell  ftrong,  peculiar,  and  grateful ; their  tafte  acrid,  aro- 
matic, and  permanent.  The  beft  cloves  are  alfo  large,  heavy, 
brittle,  and  when  prefied  with  the  nail,  exude  a little  oil.  When 
light,  foft,  wrinkled,  dirty,  pale,  and  without  fmell  or  tafte,  they, 
are  to  be  reje&ed. 

The  Dutch,  from  whom  we  have  this  fpice,  frequently  mix  it 
with  cloves  from  which  the  oil  has  been  diftilled.  Thefe,  though 
in  time  they  regain  from  the  others  a confiderable  fhare  both  of 
tafte  and  fmell,  are  eafily  diftinguilhable  by  their  weaker  flavour 
and  lighter  colour. 

Cloves  yield  by  diftilation  with  water  about  one  feventh  of  their 
weight  of  volatile  oil  ; 960  parts  alfo  gave  to  Neumann  3 Bo  of  a 
naufeous,  fomewhat  altringent,  watery  extraft.  The  fame  quan- 
tity gave  only  300  of  exceflively  fiery  alcoholic  extraft.  When 
the  alcoholic  extraft  is  freed  from  the  volatile  oil  by  diftillation 
with  water,  the  oil  that  arifes  proves  mild,  and  the  refin  that  re- 
mains infipid.  Its  pungency  therefore  feems  to  depend  on  the 
combination  of  thefe  principles.  The  Dutch  oil  . of  cloves  is  ex. 
tremely  hot  and  fiery,  and  of  a reddifh  brown  colour,  but  it  it 
greatly  adulterated,  both  with  fixed  oils  and  refin  of  cloves ; foi 
the  genuine  oil  when  recently  diftilled,  is  comparatively  quite 
mild,  and  colourlefs,  although  it  gradually  acquires  a yellow  co- 
lour. It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  rifes  in  diftillation  with  fomc 
difficulty,  fo  that  it  is  proper  to  ufe  a very  low  headed  ftill,  ant 
to  return  the  diftilled  water  feveral  times  upon  the  refiduum. 

Medical  life — Cloves,  confidered  as  medicines,  are  very  hot  fti 
mulating  aromatics,  and  poflefs  in  an  eminent  degree  the  genera, 
virtues  of  fubftances  of  this  clafs. 

Off.  prep. — Spt.  lav.  comp.  Ed.  Load.  Dub.  Spt.  ammon 
comp.  Loud.  Confeft.  arom.  Land.  Eleft.  fcammon.  Load.  Dub 
Pil.  aloes  cum  col.  Ed. 

FERRUM. 

Iron  is  the  moft  common  of  all  metals.  It  feems  even  to  bi 
a conftituent  of  organic  fubftances,  and  is  the  only  metal  which 
when  taken  into  the  body,  exerts  no  deleterious  a&ion  upon  it 
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The  numerous  ores  of  it  which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 

may  be  reduced  to  the  following  genera. 

1.  Native  iron.  Immenfe  ifolated  mafles  of  this  have  been 

found  in  Siberia  and  in  South  America.  Their  origin  is  llill  per- 
fectly problematical. 

2.  Carburetted  iron.  Plumbago. 

3.  Sulphuretted  iron.  Pyrites. 

4.  Oxidized  iron. 

n.  Protoxide.  Magnetic  iron  ore  ; colour  black  or  grey. 

b.  Peroxide.  Not  magnetic  ; colour  red  or  brown. 

c.  Carbonated. 

el.  Arfeniated. 

e.  Tungftated. 

The  properties  of  iron,  when  obtained  from  any  of  thefe  ores 
by  the  ufual  procefles  of  fufion,  See.  have  been  already  deferibed. 
As  its  mechanical  divifion  is  extremely  difficult,  it  is  dire£ted  to 
to  be  kept  in  the  (hops  in  the  Hate  of  filings  or  wire,  and  the 
feales  of  black  oxide,  which  are  found  around  the  fmith’s  anvil. 
Soft  maleable  iron  is  the  only  kind  fit  for  internal  ufe,  as  fteel 
and  call-iron  always  contain  impurities,  and  often  arfenic. 

Medical  ufe — ihe  general  virtues  of  this  metal,  and  the  feveral 
preparations  of  it,  are,  to  conftringe  the  fibres,  to  quicken  the 
circulation,  to  promote  the  deficient  fecretions  in  the  remoter 
parts,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  reprefs  inordinate  difeharges  into 
the  inteftinal  tube.  After  the  ufe  of  them,  if  they  take  efi'eCl,  the 
pulfe  is  very  fenfibly  railed  ; the  colour  of  the  face,  though  be- 
fore pale,  changes  to  a florid  red  ; the  alvine,  urinary,  and  cuticular 
excretions,  are  increafed.  Fetid  eruClations,  and  the  faeces  void- 
ed of  a black  colour,  are  marks  of  their  taking  due  effeCl. 

When  given  improperly,  or  to  excefs,  iron  produces  headach, 
anxiety,  heats  the  body,  and  often  caufes  haemorrhagies,  or  even 
vomiting,  pains  in  the  ftomach,  and  fpafms  and  pains  of  the 
bowels. 

Iron  is  given  in  moll  cafes  of  debility  and  relaxation. 

1.  In  paffive  haemorrhagies. 

2.  In  dyfpepfia,  hyfleria,  and  chlorofis. 

3.  In  molt  of  the  cachexiae,  and  it  has  been  lately  recom- 

mended as  fpecific  in  cancer. 

4.  In  general  debility  produced  by  difeafe,  or  exceffive  hae- 

morrhage. 

Where  either  a preternatural  difeharge,  or  fuppreffion  of  natural 
fecretions,  proceed  from  a languor  and  fluggiffinefs  of  the  fluids, 
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and  weaknefs  of  the  folids  ; this  metal,  by  increafing  the  motion: 
of  the  former,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  latter,  will  fupprefs  the  flux, , 
or  remove  the  fuppreflion  ; but  where  the  circulation  is  already 
too  quick,  the  folids  too  tenfe  and  rigid,  where  there  is  any 
dri£ture  or  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  veflels,  iron,  and  all  the 
preparations  of  it,  will  aggravate  both  diflempers. 

Iron  is  prefcribed, 

I.  In  its  metallic  date.  Limatura  ferri. 

II.  Oxidized.  & 

'a.  Protoxide.  Squama  ferri.  Ferri  oxidutn  nigrum. 

1 . Super-carbonated,  as  in  the  chalybeate  mineral  wa- 

ters. 

2.  Sulphated.  Sulphas  ferri. 

3.  Combined  with  tartrate  of  potafs.  Tartris  ferri  et  po- 

tajpe.  ■ 

b.  Peroxide.  Ferri  oxidutn  ruhrum. 

1.  Carbonated.  Carbones  ferri. 

2.  Muriated.  Murias  ferri  ferrugineus* 

3.  Combined  with  muriate  of  ammonia.  Murias  ammo- 

nia et  ferri. 

Ferrum.  Lond.  Fefri  limatura.  Ed.  Fcrrum  in  fila  dt- 
duffum.  Dub. 

Iron.  Iron-filings.  Iron-wire. 

Iron  probably  has  no  action  on  the  body  when  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  unlefs  it  be  oxidized.  But  during  its  oxidizement,  hy- 
drogen gas  is  evolved  j and  accordingly  we  find  that  fetid  erufta- 
tions  are  confidered  <.s  a proof  of  the  medicine  having  taken  effeCt. 
It  can  only  be  exhibited  internally  in  the  date  of  filings,  which 
may  be  given  in  dofes  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  either  in  the 
form  of  powder,  with  fome  aromatic,  or  made  into  an  electuary 
or  bolus  or  pills  with  any  bitter  extract.  Iron-wire  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  pharmaceutical  preparations,  both  becaufe  it  is  the  mod 
convenient  form,  and  becaufe  it  is  always  made  of.  the  pured 
iron. 

Of  .prep. — Ferri  limatura  purificata,  Ed.  Carbonas  ferri,  Ed. 
Lond.  Dub.  Aqua  ferri  ae’rati,  Dub.  Sulphas  ferri,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 
TinCtura  ferri  muriati,  Dub.  Ferrum  ammoniacale,  Lond.  Fer- 
rum tartarifatum,  Lond.  Vinum  ferri,  Lond.  Dub.  Hydrarg. 
purif.  Lond.  Ed. 

Ferri  Oxidum,  Nigrcjm.  Ferri fquamee . Ed. 

rIhe  feales  of  iron. 

When  iron  is  heated  to  rednefs  in  the  fmith’s  forge,  to  render 
it  more  malleable,  its  furface  becomes  oxidized  by  the  a£tion  01 
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the  atmofpheric  air ; and  as  the  oxide  formed  does  not  adhere  to 
the  iron,  it  is  eafily  feparated  by  percuflion  on  the  anvil,  and  flies 
off  in  the  ftate  of  fparks,  which,  on  cooling,  conftitute  the  fcales 
of  iron.  In  thefe  the  iron  is  oxidized  to  that  degree  in  which  it 
is  foluble  in  acids,  without  the  production  of  hydrogen  gas  ; there- 
fore, when  taken  into  the  ftomach,  they  do  not  produce  the  dif- 
tention  and  flatulence  occafloned  by  the  ufe  of  the  filings. 

Off.  prep. — Ferri  oxidum  nigrum  purificatum,  Ed.  Tin&ura 
niuriatis  ferri,  Ed. 

Sulphas  Ferri.  Ferrum  vitriolatum.  Dub. 

Sulphate  of  iron.  Green  vitriol.  Copperas. 

The  fulphate  of  iron  of  commerce  is  commonly  obtained  by 
the  fpontaneous  oxidizement  of  fulphuretted  iron,  and  fubfequent 
lixiviation  and  cryftallization.  It  is  never  pure,  and  often  con- 
tains zinc  or  copper.  The  copper  may  be  feparated  by  adding 
fome  metallic  iron  to  the  folution;  but  we  have  no  means  of  fe- 
parating  the  zinc ; therefore  we  mud  prepare  it  by  diflolving  iron 
in  diluted  fulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a ftate  of  puritv. 
Its  cryftals  are  tranfparent  rhomboidal  prifms,  of  a fine  green  co- 
lour. They  are  foluble  in  two  parts  of  cold,  and  in  lefs  than  their 
own  weight  of  boiLing  water.  They  are  infoluble  in  alcohol. 

They  are  compofed  of 


Black  oxide  of  iron,  28 
Water  of  compcfition,  8 


j-  36  Green  hydro-oxide  of  iron. 

26  Sulphuric  acid. 

38  Water  of  cryftallization. 


too 

Green  fulphate  of  iron  is  decompoled  by  all  the  earths  and  al- 
kalies, and  by  thofe  falts  vvhofe  bafe  forms  an  infoluble  compound 
with  fulphuric  acid.  It  is  alfo  decompofed  by  expofure  to  the 
air,  efpecially  when  in  folution,  and  by  all  fubftances  which 
part  readily  with  their  oxygen.  The  oxide  of  iron  abforbs  oxy- 
gen, and  pafles  to  the  ftate  of  red  oxide,  which  forms  a red  ful- 
phate, poflefiing  properties  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  green 
fulphate. 

Taken  into  the  ftomach,  the  green  fulphate  is  apt  to  excite 
pain  in  the  ftomach,  and  fpafms  in  the  bowels ; and  in  large 
dofes  it  caufes  vomiting.  In  fmall  dofes,  however,  of  from  one 
to  three  grains,  it  is  foretimes  given  as  a tonic,  aftringent,  or 
anthelmintic. 

_ Off-  prep. — Acidum  acetofum  forte,  Ed.  Carbonas  ferrae  prte- 
cip.  Ed.  TinCtura  ferri  acetati,  Dub.  Pulvis  aloet.  cum  ferro, 
Lond. 
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FERULA  ASSA  FOETIDA.  Ed.  A/a  Foetida.  Land.  Dut 

Wild.  g.  529, fp.  II.  Pentaiidria  Digyttia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbei 

iat&. 

Affa  Foetida. 

Ojf. — Gummi-refina.  The  gum-refin. 

The  plant  which  furnilhes  affa  foetida  is  perennial,  and  a na 
tive  of  Perfia.  It  has,  however,  borne  fertile  feeds  in  the  openai 
in  the  Botanical  garden  of  Edinburgh.  The  gum-refin  is  pro 
cured  from  the  roots  of  plants  which  are  at  lealt  four  years  old 
When  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  the  {talk  is  twifted  off,  and  th 
earth  removed  from  about  their  large  tapering  roots.  The  to; 
of  the  root  is  fome  time  afterwards  cut  off  tranfverfely  ; and  forty1 2 3 4 
eight  hours  afterwards,  the  juice,  which  has  exuded,  is  fcrapet 
off,  and  a fecond  tranfverfe  feCtion  is  made.  This  operation  i 
repeated  until  the  root  be  entirely  exhaufted  of  juice.  After  be; 
ing  fcraped  off,  the  juice  is  expofed  to  the  fun  to  harden. 

It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  irregular  maffes,  compofed  of  vari 
ous  little  fhining  lumps  or  grains,  which  are  partly  of  a whitiff 
colour,  partly  reddilh,  and  partly  of  a violet  hue.  Thofe  maffet 
are  accounted  the  beft  which  are  clear,  of  a pale  reddilh  colour 
and  variegated  with  a great  number  of  elegant  white  tears. 

__  This  drug  has  a Itrong  fetid  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  gar. 
lie  > and  a bitter,  acrid,  biting  tafte.  It  lofes  fome  of  its  fmel 
and  flrength  by  keeping,  a circumftance  to  be  particularly  re- 
garded in  its  exhibition. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  parts,  1350  alcoholic  extract,  and 
afterwards  190  watery;  and  inverfely,  550  watery.  The  fmel!! 
refides  entirely  in  an  effential  oil,  which  rifes  id  diftillation  both 
with  alcohol  and  water.  Neumann  got  more  than  60  from  192a 
grains. 

Medical  ufe. — It  is  the  moll  powerful  of  all  the  fetid  gums, 
and  is  a molt  valuable  remedy.  It  a£ts  as  a ltimulant,  antifpaf- 
niodic,  expectorant,  emmenagogue,  and  anthelmintic.  Its  aCtion 
is  quick  and  penetrating. 

It  is  often  ferviceable, 

1.  In  croup. 

2.  In  dyfpepfia,  amenorrhoea,  and  chlorofis. 

3.  In  althma,  dyfpncea,  and  hylteria. 

4.  In  tympanites  and  worms. 

It  is  exhibited, 

1.  In  fubftance,  in  the  form  of  pills;  in  dofes  of  from  five 
to  twenty  grains,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  bitter 
extradts  or  purgatives. 
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2.  Diflolved  in  fome  fimple  diddled  water. 

3.  Diflolved  in  alcohol. 

4.  In  the  form  of  clyder,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  drachms. 

Off.  prep Affa  foct.  pur.  Land.  Lac  a flae  foetidse,  Loud 

Tinttura,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Tin£t.  call.  comp.  Ed.  Spiritus 
ammon.  foetid.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Pil.  aloes  cum  afla  foet.  Ed.  Pil. 
aflse  fret.  comp.  Ed.  Pil.  galb.  comp.  Loud.  Emp.  aflte  foet 
Lond. 

FICUS  CARICA.  Ed.  Carica.  Lond.  Dub. 

Polygamia  Tricecia. — Nat.  ord.  Scabrida. 

The  fig  tree. 

Off — Frubtus.  The  fruit. 

This  tree  is  probably  a native  of  Afla,  but  grows  plentifully  in 
the  fouth  of  Europe.  As  the  fruit  is  very  pulpy,  it  is  dried  when 
it  is  to  be  preierved.  To  this  country  they  are  chiefly  brought 
from  the  Levant.  They  confld  almod  entirely  of  fugar  and  mu- 
cilage, and  are  therefore  demulcent.  They  alfo  form  a very  con- 
venient fuppurating  cataplafm,  either  roafted  or  boiled,  and  ap. 
plied  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  to  parts  where  other  cataplafms  can- 
not eafily  be  kept  applied. 

Off.  prep. — Deco&.  hord.  comp.  Lond.  Ele£t.  fennre  Ed 
Lond.  * 

FRAXINUS  ORNUS.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Polygamia  Dicecia. — Nat.  ord.  Afcryoidea. 

Manna-afh. 

Off-  Succus  concretus  Manna  di£tus.  The  concrete  juice 
Manna.  J 

Manna  is  obtained  from  other  fpecies  of  fraxinus  befides  the 
ornus,  and  efpecially  from  the  rotundifolia.  It  is  principally  col- 
lected in  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Sicily.  In  the  warmed  feafon  of 
the  year,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  a clear 
juice  exudes  from  the  dem  and  branches  of  thefe  trees,  which, 
jvhen  naturally  concreted  on  the  plants  and  fcraped  off,  is  called 
Manna  in  the  tear ; but  if  allowed  to  exude  on  draws,  or  chips 
of  wood  fadened  to  the  tree,  it  is  called  Canulated  or  flaky  man- 

*1?’  r common>  or  /at  manna,  is  got  by  incifions  made  after 
t e pontaneous  exudation  is  over,  and  is  in  larger  mafles,  and  of 
a redder  colour.  The  bed  Calabrian  manna  is  in  oblong,  light 
friable  pieces  or  flakes,  of  a whitifh  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
fomewhat  tranfparent.  The  inferior  kinds  are  moid,  unctuous 
and  dark  coloured.  Manna  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  counterfeited 
by  a compofition  of  lugar  and  honey,  mixed  with  a little  team- 
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mony:  there  is  alfo  a factitious  manna,  which  is  white  and  dr) 
faid  to  be  compofed  of  fugar,  manna,  and  fome  purgative  ingre 
dient,  boiled  to  a proper  confidence*  This  may  be  didinguifhe 
by  its  weight,  folidity,  untranlparent  whitenefs,  and  by  its  tade 
which  is  different  from  that  of  manna. 

According  to  Neumann,  manna  diffolves  in  alcohol.  On  fet 
ting  the  lolution  in  a digefting  heat,  it  gradually  depofites  5-8th 
of  the  manna,  of  a fine  white  colour,  light,  fpongy,  and  in  fom 
degree  crydalJine,  melting  inftantly  upon  the  tongue,  and  imprcff 
ing  an  agreeable  fweet  talte,  without  any  of  the  naufedufnefs  o; 
the  manna.  By  further  evaporation  i-^th  more  is  obtained  fimi 
lar  to  manna  ; and  on  continuing  the  evaporation,  a thick  extraC; 
is  formed,  of  the  confidence  of  a ballam,  which  can  lcarcely  be 
fully  exficcated,  but  continues  moid,  and  refembles  civet  growr 
brown  by  age.  In  this  extraCb,  v'hich  is  about  on.  eighth,  rtfide 
all  the  naufeous  matter  of  the  manna.  Ir  has  indeed  a degree  o: 
fweetifh  tade,  but  blended  with  a difgudful.  The  experiment: 
which  I have  made  verify  thefe  obfervations.  The  quantity  e: 
matter  which  a hot  alcoholic  lolution  of  manna  depofites  on  cool- 
ing is  various:  a faturated  folution  concretes  into  a perfectly  dry 
white,  fpongy,  crydallized  mafs.  When  much  lefs  concentrat 
ed,  it  depofites  a congeries  of  mod  beautiful  fnow  white  acicula: 
crydals.  A faturated  folution  in  boiling  water  alfo  forms  a folic 
crydallized  mafs  on  cooling.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  manna 
cannot  be  a fpecies  of  farcocoll,  the  only  chemical  difference  be- 
tween which  and  fugar,  dated  by  Dr.  Thomfon,  is  its  want  oi 
crydallizability. 

Medica l ufe. — Manna  is  a mild  agreeable  laxative,  and  may  be 
given  with  fafety  to  children  and  pregnant  women : neverthelefs, 
in  fome  particular  conditutions,  it  arts  very  unkindly,  producing 
flatulency,  and  didenfion  of  the  vilcera  : thefi*  inconveniencier 
may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  any  grateful  warm  aromatic. 
Manna  operates  fo  weakly  as  not  to  produce  the  full  effeft  of  a 
cathartic,  unlefs  taken  in  large  doles  ; and  hence  it  is  rarely  given 
with  this  intention  by  itfelf.  It  may  be  commodioufly  diffolved. 
in  the.  purging  mineral  waters,  or  joined  to  the  cathartic  falts, 
fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

(Jtf.  prep. — Syr.  mannas,  Dub.  Ele£t.  cafliae,  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

FULIGO  LIGN1  COMBUSTI.  Dub. 

Wood-foot. 

This  fubdance  is  inflammable,  of  a fhining  black  colour,  a Jif- 
agreeable  fmell,  and  an  empyreumatic,  bitter,  naufeous  tade. 

It  varies  fomewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubdance, 
and  the  (trength  of  the  fire  employed  in  its  produtfion.  But  it 
confids  principally  of  charcoal,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  acetous 
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acid.  It  fometimes  contains  ammonia,  and  the  other  alkalies  and 
earths.  It  medical  properties  are  to  be  afcribed  folely  to  the  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  it  contains. 

FUMARIA  OFFICINALIS.  Fumaria • Dub. 

Diadelphia  Hexandria. — Nat.  ord.  Lome n face#. 

Common  fumitory. 

Off. — Herba.  The  plant. 

This  is  a common  annual  weed,  in  fhady  cultivated  grounds. 
It  is  very  juicy,  of  a bitter  tafte,  without  any  remarkable  fmell. 
The  alleged  medical  effeds  of  this  herb  are,  to  (Lengthen  the 
tone  of  the  bowels,  gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  promote  the 
urinary  and  other  natural  fecretions.  It  is  principally  recom- 
mended in  melancholic,  fcorbutic,  and  cutaneous  diforders. 

GENTIANA  LTJTEA.  Ed.  Gentiana.  Load.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  5*2,  fp.  I.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Rotacest. 
Gentian. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Gentian  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  upon  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  Appenines,  and  other  mountainous  htuations  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Eurppe. 

The  roots  are  long,  thick,  externally  of  a brown  colour,  and 
wrinkled  : internally  fpongy,  and  of  a yellow  colour,  without  any 
remarkable  fmell,  but  furpaffing  in  bitternefs  all  other  European 
vegetables.  Alcohol  dilTolves  only  the  bitter  extradive,  water 
both  the  extradive  and  mucilage. 

Neumann  got  from  960  grains  390  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
2io  infipid  watery  extrad ; and  inverfely,  540  watery,  and  only 
20  alcoholic. 

Gentian  pofiefles  the  general  virtues  of  bitters  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  it  is  totally  devoid  of  aftringency.  On  dead  animal 
matter  it  ads  as  an  antifeptic.  Taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  proves 
a powerful  tonic,  and  in  large  dofes  it  evacuates  the  inteftines.  It 
is  ufeful  in  debility  of  the  ltomach,  in  general  debility,  and  in 
gout.  Combined  with  aftringents,  it  cures  intermittents.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  applied  to  putrid  ulcers. 

Off.  prep. — Infuf.  g.  comp.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Tind.g.  comp. 
Ed.  Lond.  Vin.  g.  comp.  Ed.  Extradh  gent.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 
Tind.  rhei  cum  gent.  Ed. 

GEOFFRiEA  INERMIS.  Ed.  Geoffroeci.  Dub. 

D'tadelphia  Decnndria. — Nat.  ord.  P apilionaceee . 

Cabbage- tree  bark. 

Off. — Cortex.  The  bark. 
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The  bark  of  this  tree,  which  grows  in  the  low  favannahs  of : 
Jamaica,  is  of  a grey  colour  externally,  but  black  and  furrowed 
on  the  infide.  The  powder  looks  like  jalap,  but  is  not  fo  heavy. 
It  has  a mucilaginous  and  fweetifh  tafte,  and  a difagreeable  fmell. 
But  its  medical  effe&s  are  much  greater  than  its  fenfible  qualities 
would  lead  us  to  expe£L 

When  properly  exhibited,  it  operates  as  a powerful  anthelmin-' 
tic,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  lumbrici.  It  is  given  in  form  of  powder,, 
deco£tion,  fyrup,  ahd  extract,  but  fhould  always  be  given  in  fmall 
dofes.  The  deco£tion  is  preferred  •,  and  is  made  by  flowly  boil-  ■ 
ing  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  dried  bark  in  a quart  of  water,  till  it  af- 
fume  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  This  fweetened  is  the  fyrup; , 
evaporated,  it  forms  an  extradl.  It  commonly  produces  fome 
ficknefs  and  purging;  fometimes  violent  effects,  as  vomiting,, 
delirium,  and  fever.  Thefe  laft  are  faid  to  be  owing  to  an  over 
dofe,  or  to  drinking  cold  water;  and  are  relieved  by  the  ufe  of: 
warm  water,  caftor  oil,  or  a vegetable  acid. 

Off.  prep. — Decoft.  Ed. 

GLYCYRRHIZA  GLABRA.  Ed.  Glycyrrhiza.  Lond.  Dub. 

Diadelphia  Decandria. — Nat,  ord.  Papilionacea. 

Liquorice. 

Off. — Rfldix,  extra&um.  The  root  and  the  extra# . 

Liquorice  is  a perennial  plant,  and  a native  of  the  foutli  of: 
Europe,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  confiderable  quantities  in  England! 
for  medical  purpofes  ; and  the  roots  which  are  raifed  in  this  coun-. 
try,  are  preferred  to  thofe  imported  from  abroad,  which  are  very 
frequently  mouldy  and  fpoiled,  which  this  root  is  extremely  apt: 
to  be  when  not  well  preserved  in  a perfe#ly  dry  place.  The  roots: 
are  very  long,  about  an  inch  thick,  flexible,  fibrous,  externally  of  a- 
brown  colour,  internally  yellow,  and,  when  frefh,  juicy.  Their, 
tafte  is  very  fweet,  combined  with  a flight  degree  of  bitter,  when: 
long  kept  in  the  mouth.  They  are  prepared  for  ufe  by  peeling: 
them,  cutting  away  all  the  fibres  and  fpoiled  or  mouldy  parts. 

The  powder  of  liquorice  ufually  fold  is  often  mingled  with  flour, 
and  perhaps  alfo  with  fubftances  not  quite  fo  wholefome.  The. 
beft  fort  is  of  a brownifh  yellow  colour,  the  fine  pale  yellow  being 
generally  fophifticated,  and  it  is  of  a very  rich  fweet  tafte,  much 
more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  frefh  root. 

Neumann  got  from  960  parts  of  dried  liquorice,  300  alcoholic: 
extra#,  and  afterwards  210  watery;  and  inverfely,  540  watery, 
and  only  30  alcoholic.  The  original  alcoholic  extra#  is  the 
fweeteft. 

Medical  'ufe. — Its  predominent  conftituents  being  faccharir.e, 
and  mucilaginous  matter,  its  only  a#ion  is  that  of  a mild  demul- 
cent, and  as  fuch  it  is  frequently  ufed  in  catarrh,  and  in  fome  lto- 
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mach  complaints,  which  feem  to  arife  from  a deficiency  of  the  na- 
tural mucus,  which  fhould  defend  the  ftomach  againft  the  acri- 
mony of  the  food,  and  the  fluids  fecreted  into  it. 

On  account  of  its  bulk  it  is’  rarely  exhibited  in  fubftance,  but 
more  frequently  in  infufion  or  deco#ion. 

Off  prep. — Extract,  glyc.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Deco#.  daph.  me- 
zer.  Ed.  Deco#.  guaiaci  comp.  Ed.  Deco#.  hord.  comp.  Lond. 
Deco#.  farf.  comp.  Lond.  Dub.  Ele#.  fennte,  I.ond.  Ed.  Tro- 
chifci  amyli,  Lond.  Tin#.  rhab.  comp.  Lond.  Pil.  hydrarg. 
Lond.  Dub. 

Extractum  Glycyrrhiz.®  Glabra.  Ed. 

Extract  of  liquorice. 

As  this  extract:  is  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  but  com- 
monly imported  from  other  countries,  the  Edinburgh  college  have 
inferred  it  in  their  lift  of  materia  medica.  It  is  imported  in  cylin- 
drical rolls,  covered  with  bay  leaves.  It  fhould  be  perfe#Iy  black, 
brittle  when  cold,  and  break  with  a fmooth  and  glaffy  fra&ure, 
have  a fweet  tafte,  without  empyreuma,  and  be  entirely  foluble 
in  water.  It  is  prepared  from  the  frefh  roots  by  expreffion,  de- 
co#ion,  and  infpiffation. 

The  beft  foreign  extra#  of  liquorice  is  prepared  in  Catalonia, 
but  it  is  not  fo  pure  or  fo  agreeable  as  the  refined  liquorice  fold 
in  the  (hops,  in  fmall  cylindrical  pieces,  not  thicker  than  a goofe- 
quili. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  of  Spanifh  extra#  460  watery 
extra#,  and  the  refiduum  was  not  affected  by  alcohol ; and  in- 
verfely,  he  got  280  alcoholic,  and  180  watery  extra#.  In  this 
laft  cafe  the  alcoholic  extra#  contained  all  the  fweetnefs,  the  wa- 
tery having  fcarcely  any  tafte.  From  the  fimilarity  of  their  tafte. 
Dr.  Thomfon  has  made  it  a fpecies  of  his  new  genus  farcocoll, 
but  Neumann’s  more  accurate  analyfis  fhews  that  it  is  a com- 
pound. 

The  extra#  poffeffes  the  fame  properties  with  the  root,  and  is 
ufed  for  the  formation  of  feveral  kinds  of  troches. 

Off.  prep. — Tin#ura  aloes,  Ed.  Dub.  Lond.  Trochifci,  Lond. 
Dub.  Ed.  Trochifci  cum  opio,  Ed.  Dub. 

GRATIOLA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  Gratiola.  Lond. 

IVilld.  g.  49,  fp.  1 . Decandria  Monogynia.^—  Nat.  ord.  Perfonata, 

Hedge-hyffop. 

Off. — Herba.  The  plant. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  marthy  fituations  in  the 
foulh  of  Europe.  It  is  gathered  for  ufe  when  in  flower.  It  has 
no  fmell,  but  a very  bitter,  fomewhat  naufeous  tafte.  It  is  a draf- 
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tic  purgative  and  emetic,  and  a very  powerful  anthelmintic,  but 
its  ufe  requires  caution.  In  fubftance  it  may  be  given  o t re  ex 
tent  of  half  a drachm,  and  in  infufion  to  three  drachms. 


GUAJACUM  OFFICINALE.  Ed.  Guaiacum.  Land.  Bub. 
Willd.g.  8iy,y/>.  2.  Decandria  Motiogynia.— Nat.  ord.  Gi  ni- 
neties. 

Off. — Lignum,  cortex,  refina.  The  wood,  bark,  and  re  fin. 
tL  tree  is  a native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  grows  to  a 
middling  fize.  The  wood  is  heavier  than  water,  very  bar  , re  in- 
cus, and  of  a greenifh-black  colour.  Its  tafte.  is  bitterifh,  and 
when  kindled  it  gives  out  a pleafant  fmell  It  is  brought  either 
in  pieces,  which  are  fometimes  covered  with  a pale  yellow  albur- 
num, or  already  rafped,  when  by  divifion  its  colour  appears  green- . 
ifh  brown,  or  yellow.  The  bark  is  thin,  of  an  afh-grey,  or  black-, 
ifh  colour,  and  apparently  compofed  of  feveral  laming.  I is 
kfs  refinous  than  the  wood.  Neumann  got  from  7680  parts: 
of  the  wood  1680  alcoholic,  and  280  watery  extraft  ; and  mverfe- 

ly,  740  watery,  and  960  alcoholic.  From  3840  of  the  bar  e 

got  c6o  alcoholic,  and  320  watery  i and  mverfely,  620  watery,  and 
240  alcoholic.  The  refin  exudes  fpontaneouflv  m tears,  but  is: 
principally  obtained  by  fawing  the  wood  into  billets  about  three, 
feet  long,  which  are  then  bored  with  an  augre  longitudinally. 
One  end  of  thefe  is  laid  upon  a fire,  fo  that  a ca  abafh  may  re- 
ceive the  melted  refin,  which  runs  through  the  hole  as  the  wood: 
burns.  It  may  be  alfo  obtained  by  boiling  the  chips  or  fawings 
of  the  wood  in  water  and  muriate  of  foda.  Ihe  refin  fwims 

the  too.  and  may  be  fkimmed  off.  , 

This  refin  has  a brownilh  yellow  colour  externally  •,  whet: 
held  againft  the  light  is  tranfparent,  breaks  with  a uniform 
fmooth  finning  fralure,  of  a bluifh  -green  colour,  P^yerizable. 
powder'  of  a white  colour,  gradually  becoming  bluifh-green  • 
fufible  in  a moderate  heat,  but  not  foftened  by  the  hea 
of  the  fingers,  foluble  in  alcohol,  infoluble  in  water,  Nem 
nn  „ot  from  480  parts  400  alcoholic,  and  only  it 

watery  extract;  and  inverfely,  80  watery,  and  280  alcoholic) 
without  proper  fmell  or  tafte,  but  when  thrown  on  hot  coals  dif 
fufing  an  agreeable  odour,  and  when  (wallowed  in  a ftate  of  mi 
nute  divifion,  caufingan  infufferable  burning  and  prickling,  in  th 
throat  It  therefore  is  not  a gummy  refin,  but  a pure  reun.  I 

is  fometimes  adulterated  with  colophony  or  common  refin,  bu 
is  tometi  aUteaed  by  the  fmell  of  turpentine  which  the 

the  fraud  18  ^ ^ ls  D: . Woolafton  has  difcovere. 

emit  when  thrown  on  live  coau-  . , f 

l curious  property  of  gttaiac.  By  =apofure  to  a.r  and  light,  ,t  ac 
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quires  a green  colour.  This  effedt  is  produced  in  the  greateft 
degree  by  the  moll;  refrangible  rays.  In  the  leaft  refrangible  rays 
it  is  difoxydized,  and  the  yellow  colour  is  reftored.  The  fame  ef- 
fect is  produced  by  hot  metal. 

Medical  ufe. — Taken  internally,  guaiac  commonly  excites  a fenfe 
of  warmth  in  the  ftomach,  a drynefs  of  the  mouth,  with  thirft. 
It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  quickens  the  circulation. 
If  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  it  produces  diaphorefis  ; if  expofed 
freely  to  the  air,  an  increafed  flow  of  urine.  In  large  dofes  it  is 
purgative. 

Guaiac  is  a ufeful  remedy, 

1.  In  rheumatifm  and  gout. 

2.  In  certain  venereal  fymptoms;  as  in  foul  indolent  ulcers, 

and  a thickened  ftate  of  the  ligaments  or  periofteum, 
remaining  after  the  body  is  reduced  by  a mercurial 
courfe.  Guaiac  will  alfo  fufpend  the  progrefs  of  fome 
of  the  fecondary  fymptoms ; but  it  is  totally  incapable 
of  eradicating  the  difeafe. 

3.  In  cutaneous  difeafes. 

4.  In  ozaena,  and  fcrofulous  affedlions  of  the  membranes 

and  ligaments. 

The  wood  is  always  exhibited  in  deco&ion.  From  the  refinous 
nature  of  the  a&ive  conftituent  of  this  fubftance,  this  cannot  be 
a very  attive  preparation,  as  the  menftruum  is  totally  incapable  of 
diflolving,  though  it  may  fufpend  a little  of  the  refin.  The  de- 
co&ion  of  an  ounce  may  be  drunk  in  cupfuls  in  the  courfe  of  a 
day. 

The  refin  may  be  exhibited, 

1.  In  fubftance,  either  made  into  pills,  or  fufpended  in  wa- 

ter in  the  form  of  an  emulfion.  In  this  way  from  10 
to  30  grains  of  the  refin  may  be  taken  in  the  day. 

2.  In  folution;  in  alcohol.  About  half  an  ounce  of  the  tinc- 

ture, with  three  ounces  of  water,  is  a fudorific  dofe  for 
an  adult,  if  he  attend  to  keeping  himfelf  warm. 

3.  Combined  with  an  alkali. 

Of.  prep. — Tinft.  Ed.  Tin£f.  guaic.  ammon.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub. 
Pulv.  aloet.  cum  guaic.  Lond.  Decoct,  comp.  Ed.  Deco£t.  farf. 
comp.  Lond.  Dub. 

H AIM  AT  OX  Y LON  CAMPECHIANUM.  Ed.  Hamatox* - 
turn.  Lend.  Dub. 

Wd Id.  g.  830 }fp.  to.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Lo- 
wcnlacece. 
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Logwood.  j 

Off. — Lignum,  vulgo  Lignum  Campechenfe.  The  wood.  . 
This  tree  was  introduced  from  the  Honduras  into  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  now  very  common.  The  wood  is  firm,  heavy,  and 
of  a dark  red  colour.  Its  tafte  is  fweet,  with  a flight  degree  of 
aftringency.  It  forms  a precipitate  with  folution  of  gelatine,  very 
readily  foluble  in  excefs  of  gelatine,  and  with  fulphate  of  iron  it 
ftrikes  a brighter  blue  than  any  other  aftringent  I have  tried.  It 
is  ufed  principally  as  a dye-wood,  but  alfo  with  confiderable  ad- 
vantage in  medicine.  . 

Its  extraft  is  alfo  fweet  and  flightly  aftringent ; and  is  there- 
fore ufeful  in  obftinate  diarrhoeas,  and  in  chronic  dyfentery. 


HELLEBORUS. 

mild.  g.  1089.  Polyandria  Polygynia.— Nat.  ord.  Multtjthqu*. 


Sp.  2.  Helleborus  Niger.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Melampodium. 
Black  Hellebore. 


Off.— Radix.  The  root;  . 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Auftria,  and  on  the  Pyrenees  and  Appenines.  The  earli- 
nefs  of  its  flowers,  which  fometimes  appear  in  December,  has 

gained  it  a place  in  our  gardens.  , , 

The  roots  confift  of  a black  furrowed  roundifh  head,  about  the 
fize  of  a nutmeg,  from  which  fhort  articulated  branches  arile, 
fending  out  numerous  corrugated  fibres,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
ftraw,  from  a fpan  to  a foot  in  length,  deep  brown  on  the  out- 
ride, white,  or  yellowifh-white  within,  and  of  an  acrid,  naufeous, 
and  bitterifh  tafte,  exciting  a fenfe  of  heat  and  numbnefs  in  the 
tongue,  and  of  a naufeous  acrid  fmell.  Thefe  fibres  °^y  a^e 
ufed  in  medicine,  and  the  head  and  decayed  parts  are  rejeaed. 
For  the  roots  of  the  real  black  hellebore,  the  roots  of  the  Adonis . 
vernalis,  TYollius  Europseus,  Aftsea  fpicata,  Aftramia  major, , 
Helleboris  viridis  foetidus,  Veratrum  album,  and  Acomtum  neo- 
montanum,  are  often  fubftituted.  The  laft  is  a molt  virulent  poi- 
fon,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  roots  being  fufiform,  or: 
nearly  globular,  fending  out  numerous  very  brittle  fibres,  of  a. 
greyilh  black  or  brown  colour,  as  thick  as  a man  s finger,  and  re- 
peatedly divided.  But  the  fureft  way  to  avoid  miftakes,  is  by  the 
apothecary  cultivating  the  plant  itfelf  in  his  own  garden. 

Neumann  got  from  2880  grains  380  alcoholic,  and  81  wa- 
tery extraft -,  and  inverfely,  362  watery  and  1 8 1 alcoholic.  I s 
aftive  conftituent  feems  to  be  of  a volatile  nature  ; for  it  lofes  its 
virtues  by  keeping,  and  water  diftilled  from  it  has  an  acrid  tafte.  . 

Medical  u/e.— In  large  dofes,  hellebore  is  a draftic  purgative  , 
in  fmaller  dofes,  it  is  diuretic  and  emmenagogue.  It  is  prmci- 
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pally  ufed  as  a purgative  in  cafes  of  mania,  melancholy,  coma, 
dropfy,  worms  and  pfora,  and  as  an  emenagogue.  But  its  ufe 
requires  very  great  caution,  for  its  effetts  are  very  uncertain,  and 
affefted  by  many  circumftances. 

It  is  commonly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  extra£l,  although  its 
a&ivity  be  much  diflipated  by  the  preparation.  An  infufion  or 
tin&ure  certainly  promife  to  be  medicines  of  more  uniform 
powers.  Willdenow  fays,  that  the  black  hellebore  of  the  ancients 
is  his  fifth  fpecies,  the  Helleborus  orientalis. 

Off.  prep. — Tinft.  Land . Dub.  Ed. 

Sp.  6.  Helleborus  Foetidus.  Helleborafter.  Loud. 

Bears-foot. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

. This  fpecies  is  native  of  England.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows 
m ftiady  places,  and  under  hedges.  The  leaves  have  an  acrid, 
bitter,  naufeous  tafte,  and  unpleafant  fmell,  efpecially  when  they 
are  frelh.  When  dried,  they  are  frequently  given  as  a domeftic 
medicine  to  deftroy  worms ; but  they  mull  be  ufed  fparingly, 
being  fo  violent  in  their  operation,  that  inftances  of  their  fatal 
£ffe&s  are  recorded. 

HORDEUM  DISTICHON.  Ed.  Dub.  Hordeum.  Lond. 

Wild.  g.  151,  fp  3.  Triandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Gramtna. 

Barley. 

Off.— Semen  omni  cortice  nudatum.  The  feed.  Pearl  barley. 

Barley  is  an  annual  plant,  cultivated  in  almoft  every  country 
of  Europe.  Linnaeus  fays,  that  it  is  a native  of  Tartary,  but 
without  adducing  fufficient  proof. 

Pearl  barley  is  prepared  by  grinding  off  the  hulk  of  rough  bar- 
ley,  and  forming  the  grain  into  little  round  granules,  which  ap- 
pear of  a kind  of  pearly  whitenefs.  In  this  ftate  barley  confxlts 
almofl  folely  of  amylaceous  matter,  and  when  boiled  forms  an 
.excellent  article  of  nourilhment ; while  a decoaiqn  of  it,  pro- 
perly acidulated,  is  one  of  the  bell  beverages  in  acute  difeafes. 

Off.  prep. — Deco£t.  Ed.  Lond. 

HYDRARGYRUM.  Dub.  Hydrargyrus.  Land.  Ed. 

Mercury.  Quickfilver. 

The  general,  chemical,  and  phyfical  properties  of  this  metal, 
ave  been  already  enumerated.  We  Ihall  now  treat  of  it  more 

minutely,  as  forming  an  important  article  in  the  materia  me- 
dica. 
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It  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  ftate : 

a.  Uncombined. 

b.  Alloyed  with  filver. 

c.  Alloyed  with  copper. 

d.  Combined  with  fulphur,  (Cinnabar).  .. 

e.  Combined  with  hydroguretted  fulphur,  (-/Ethiops 

minerale.) 

II.  Oxidized: 

a.  Combined  with  muriatic  acid. 

I,  — — fulphur ic  acid. 

There  are  confiderable  mines  of  mercury  in  Hungary  and  in 
Spain;  and  what  is  employed  in  England  is  principally  imported 
from  the  former  country. 

Mercury  taken  into  the  ftomach  in  its  metallic  ftate  has  no  ac- 
tion on  the  body,  except  what  arifes  from  its  weight  or  bulk. 

It  is  not  poifonous,  as  was  vulgarly  fuppofed,  but  perfedly  inert. 

But  in  its  various  ftates  of  combination,  it  produces  certain 
fenfible  effeds.  It  quickens  the  circulation,  and  increafes  all  the 
fecretions  and  excretions.  According  to  circumftances,  the  habit 
of  the  body  of  the  patient,  the  temperature  in  which  he  is  kept, 
the  nature  of  the  preparation,  and  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  ex- 
hibited, its  effeds  are  indeed  various  : it  fometimes  increafes  one 
fecretion  more  particularly,  fometimes  another,  but  its  moft  cha- 
raderiftic  effed  is  the  increafed  flow  of  faliva,  which  it  generally 
excites,  if  given  in  fufficient  quantity.  Its  particular  effeds,  and 
means  of  producing  each  of  them,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

From  many  motives,  both  laudable  and  culpable,  mercury  has 
been  tortured  into  a greater  variety  of  forms  than  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  the  materia  medica.  Of  thefe,  Swediaur  has  given  a com- 
plete table,  in  the  late  edition  of  his  works  on  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe.  It  is  too  long  for  infertion  in  this  place : we  (hall  there- 
fore'give  a fyftematic  view  of  tliofe  mercurial  preparations  only 
which  enter  at  leaft  one  of  the  Britilh  pharmacopoeias. 

Mercury  is  exhibited, 

I.  Purified  by  diftillation. 

Hydrargyrum  purificatum.  Dub.  Lond.  Ed. 

II.  Oxidized : 

A.  Protoxide. 

j.  By  precipitation  from  its  folution  in  nitrous  acid; 
by  ammonia. 
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Oxidum  hydrargyri  cinereum.  Ed. 

Pulvis  hydrargyri  cinereus.  Dub. 

2.  By  trituration : 

a.  With  un&uous  fubftances. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri.  Ed. 

fortius.  Lond.  Dub, 

• mitius.  Lond,  Dub. 

Emplaftrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro. 
Lond. 

— lithargyri  cum  hydrargyro; 

Lond. 

hydrargyri.  Ed. 

b.  With  faccharine  fubftances. 

Pilulae  hydrargyri.  Lond.  Dub.  Ed. 

c.  With  carbonate  of  lime. 

Hydrargyrus  cum  creta.  Lond. 

III.  Oxidized  : t 

B.  Peroxide. 

1 . By  the  a£tion  of  heat  and  air. 

Hydrargyrum  calcinatum.  Lond.  Dub. 

2.  By  the  adtion  of  nitrous  acid. 

Oxidum  hydrarg.  rubrum  per  acidum  nitricum. 
Ed. 

Hydrargyrum  fub-nitratum.  Dub. 

Hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber.  Lond. 

Unguentum  oxidi  hydrargyri  rubri.  Ed. 

IV.  Oxidized  and  combined  with  acids : 

A.  Protoxide. 

1.  With  nitrous  acid: 

Unguentum  nitratis  hydrargyri.  Loiid.  Dub.  Ed. 

2.  With  fulphuric  acid  : 

Sub-fulphas  hydrargyri  flavus.  Ed.  • 
Hydrargyrum  fub-vitriolatum.  Dub.  ? 
Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus.  Lond. 

3.  With  muriatic  acid: 

a.  By  fuhlimation. 

Sub-murias  hydrargyri.  Ed. 
Hydrargyrum  muriatum  mite  fublima- 
tum.  Dub. 

Calomelas.  Lond. 

b.  By  precipitation. 

Sub.murias  hydrargyri  prsecipitatus.  Ed. 
Hydrarg.  muriat.  mite  praec.  Dub. 
Hydrargyrus  muriatis  mitts.  Lond. 

0^3 
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4.  With  acetous  acid  : 

Acetis  Hydrargyri.  Ed. 

Hydrargyrum  acetatum.  Lond.  Dub. 

B.  Peroxide. 

1.  Muriate. 

Murias  hydrargyri.  Ed. 

Hydrargyrus  muriatus.  Lond. 

Hydrargyrum  muriatum  corrofivum.  Dub. 

2.  Sub-muriate  with  ammonia. 

Calx  hydrargyri  alba.  Lond. 

V.  Conlbined  with  fulphur. 

1.  By  trituration. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  nigrum.  Ed. 

Hydr.  cum  fulph.  Lond. 

Hydrargyrum  fulphuratum  nigrum.  Dub. 

2.  By  fublimation. 

Hydrargyrum  fulphuratum  rubrum.  Lond.  Dub. 

Mercury,  or  feme  of  its  preparations,  is  exhibited, 

1.  As  an  errhine.  The  fub-fulphate  of  mercury. 

2.  As  a fialogogue.  Mercury,  in  almoft  any  form. 

3.  As  a cathartic.  The  fub-muriate  of  mercury,  (calomel). 

4.  As  a diuretic.  The  oxides,  the  muriate,  and  the  fub- 

muriate,  combined  with  other  diuretics. 

5.  As  a fudorific.  Calomel,  conjoined  with  a fudorific  re- 

gimen. 

6.  As  an  emmenagpgue. 

7.  As  an  aftringent.  Muriate  of  mercury. 

8.  As  a ftimulant.  Muriate  of  mercury. 

9.  As  an  antifpafmodic. 

io.  As  an  anthelmintic. 

With  fome  of  thefe  views,  mercury  is  frequently  exhibited, 

1.  In  febrile  difeafes  ; in  obftinate  agues. 

2..  In  inflammatory  difeafes  -,  in  indolent  and  chronic  inflam- 
mations, efpecially  of  the  glandular  vifeera,  as  the  liver, 
fpleen,  See. 

3.  In  exanthematous  difeafes  ; variola. 

4.  In  profluvia ; in  dyfentery. 

c.  In  fpafmodic  difeafes ; tetanus,  trifmus,  hydrophobia,  &c. 

6.  In  cache&ic  difeafes  j anafarca,  afeites,  hydrothorax,  hy- 

drocephalus, &.c. 

7.  In  impetigines  ; fcrofula,  fyphilis,  lepra,  i&erus,  &c. 
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8.  In  local  difeafes  ; in  caligo  corneae,  amaurofis,  gonorrhsea, 
obftipatio,  amenorrhoea  fuppreffionis,  tumours  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  herpes,  tinea,  pfora,  See. 

Mercury  occafionally  attacks  the  bowels,  and  caufes  violent 
purging,  even  of  blood.  This  effeCt  is  remedied  by  intermitting 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  and  by  exhibiting  opium. 

At  other  times  it  is  fuddenly  determined  to  the  mouth,  and 
produces  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  an  excefiive  flow  of  faliva. 
In  this  cafe,  too,  the  ufe  of  the  mercury  muft  be  difeontinued  for  a 
time;  while,  according  to  Mr.  Pearfon’s  advice,  the  patient  fhould 
be  freely  expofed  to  a dry  cold  air,  with  the  occafional  ufe  of  ca- 
thartics, Peruvian  bark,  and  mineral  acids,  and  the  affiduous  ap- 
plication of  aftringent  gargles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fudden 
fuppreflion  of  ptyalifm  is  not  without  danger.  It  is  moft  frequent- 
ly caufed  by  cold  liquids  being  taken  into  the  ftomach,  or  expof- 
ure  to  cold  and  moilture,  while  under  the  influence  of  mercury. 
The  danger  is  to  be  obviated  by  the  quick  introduction  of  mercury, 
fo  as  to  affeCt  the  gums,  with  the  occafional  ufe  of  the  warm 
bath. 

Sometimes  alfo  a morbid  condition  of  the  fyftem  occurs  dur- 
ing a mercurial  courfe,  and  which  tends  to  a fatal  iflue.  Mr. 
Pearfon  has  termed  it  Erethifmus.  It  is  characterized  by  great 
depreflion  of  ftrength ; a fenfe  of  anxiety  about  the  prsecordia; 
frequent  fighing ; trembling,  partial  or  univerfal ; a fmall,  quick 
puife;  fometimes  vomiting;  a pale  contracted  countenance;  a 
fenfe  of  coldnefs,  while  the  tongue  is  feldom  furred,  or  the  vital 
or  natural  functions  much  difordered.  In  this  ftate  a hidden  or 
violent  exertion  of  mufcular  power  will  fometimes  prove  fatal. 
To  prevent  dangerous  confequences,  the  mercury  mult  be  dif- 
eontinued, whatever  may  be  the  ftage,  extent,  or  violence  of  the 
difeafe  for  which  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  the  patient  muft  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  freely  to  a dry  and  cool  air,  in  fuch  a manner  as 
fhall  be  attended  with  the  leaft  fatigue ; and  in  the  courfe  of  ten 
or  fourteen  days,  he  will  fometimes  be  fo  far  recovered,  'that  he 
may  fafely  refume  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

HYOSCYAMUS  NIGER.  Ed.  Hyofcyamus.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  378,  fp.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord:  Sola- 
nacex. 

Black  henbane. 

Qff- — Herba,  femen.  The  herb  and  feeds. 

Henbane  is  a biennial  plant,  which  grows  in  great  abundance 
in  moft  parts  of  Britain,  by  the  road  fides,  and  among  rubbifh.  Its 
tmell  is  ftrong  and  peculiar,  and  when  bruifed,  fomewhat  like 
ebacco,  efpecially  when  the  leaves  are  burnt ; and  on  burning 
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they  fparkle,  as  if  they  contained  a nitrate ; when  chewed,  how- 
ever, they  have  no  faline  tafte,  but  are  infipid,  mild,  and  mucila- 
ginous. Henbane,  in  a moderate  dofe,  often  produces  fweat, 
and  fometimes  an  eruption  of  puftules,  and  generally  found  fleep, 
fucceeded  by  ferenity  of  mind,  and  recruited  vigour  of  the  body  : 
but,  like  the  other  narcotics,  inflead  of  thefe,  it  fometimes  gives  rife 
to  vertigo,  headach,  and  general  uneafinefs.  With  particular  in- 
dividuals, it  occafions  vomiting,  colic  pains,  a copious  flow  of  urine, 
and  fometimes  purging.  In  exceffive  dofes,  its  effedts  are  fatal; 
general  debility,  delirium,  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes,  convulfions,  death.  Upon  the  whole,  like  opium,  it  is  a 
powerful  anodyne ; and,  like  cicuta,  it  is  free  from  any  conftip- 
atine  effedt,  having  rather  a tendency  to  move  the  belly. 

Med.  ufc . — From  the  writings  of  Diofcorides  and  others,  it  ap- 
pears, that  different  fpecies  of  Henbane  have  been  long  ufed  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  By  Celfus  it  was  applied  externally  as 
a collyrium  in  ophthalmia  ; for  allaying  the  pain  of  the  toothach ;; 
and  he  gave  it  internally  as  an  anodyne. 

Its  ufe,  however,  was  for  a long  period  entirely  relinquifhed, 
until  lately  revived  by  Dr.  Stork  of  Vienna;  and  it  has  been  ufed 
both  by  him  and  by  many  other  pradtitioners,  in  thofe  cafes  where 
an  anodyne  is  requifite,  and  where  there  are  objections  to  the  ufc 
of  opium.  It  is  employed  in  wandering  rheumatic  pains,  in  in- 
durations of  the  mammae,  from  retained  milk,  painful  fvvellings, 
whether  fcirrhous  or  not,  fcrofulous  and  cancerous  ulcers,  inflam- 
ed piles,  and  fpafms  of  the  bowels  from  increafed  irritability  ; un- 
der the  form  of  a cataplafm,  of  the  bruifed  leaves,  with  bread, 
and  milk ; of  an  ointment,  made  with  the  powder  of  the  leaves, 
with  wax  and  oil ; of  a Ample  powder,  fprinkled  on  the  fore ; or 
of  a decodlion  in  milk  as  an  injedtion.  An  infufion  prepared  by\ 
digefHng  the  bruifed  leaves  in  olive  oil,  is  alfo  ufefully  applied  in: 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  kidneys,  teiticles,  urethra,  painful 
retention  of  urine,  and  in  blind  piles. 

An  extradl  from  the  leaves,  or  from  the  feeds,  is  the  form  in 
which  it  is  given  internally ; and  it  has  been  ufed  with  advantage: 
in  a variety  of  nervous  afl’edtions,  as  mania,  melancholia,  epilepiy^ 
hyfteria,  trifmus,  and  fpafms  from  injured  nerves,  in  rheuma-. 
tifm  and  arthritis,  in  glandular  fwellings,  in  obftinate  ulcera- 
tions, and  in  every  cafe  where  it  is  defirable  either  to  allay  inor- 
dinate action,  or  to  mitigate  pain.  Its  dofe  may  be  gradually  iu- 
creafed  from  half  a grain.  Collin  pulhed  it  to  the  length  of  3** 
grains  for  a dofe. 

Off.  prep. — Succus  fpifiat.  Ed.  Tindt.  Ed. 

HYPERICUM  PERFORATUM.  Hypericum.  Loud \ 

Polyadetpbia  Potyandria. — Nat.  Old.  AJcyroidca. 
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Common  St.  John’s  wort. 

Off. — Flos.  The  flower. 

This  pant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  woods  and  unculti- 
vated places  in  Britain.  Its  tafte  is  rough  and  bitterifh,  and  its 
fmell  difagreeable.  It  abounds  with  veficles,  containing  a trans- 
parent matter,  fo  that  when  viewed,  by  holding  the  plant  between 
the  eye  and  the  light,  they  refemble  perforations.  From  the  frefli 
flower  buds,  a red  juice  may  be  exprefled,  which  imparts  its  co- 
lour to  alcohol,  water,  and  fixed  oils.  The  red  colour  of  the  in- 
fufion  is  brightened  by  acids,  and  is  changed  to  blaek  by  fulphate 
of  iron.  Neumann  got  from  4S0  grains,  300  of  watery,  and  40 
of  alcoholic  extratt  •,  and  inverfely,  240  alcoholic  and  120  wa- 
tery. Nothing  confiderable  arofe  in'  diftillation  with  either  water 
or  alcohol. 


HYSSOPUS  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  Dyffpus.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  1096,  Jp.  i.  Didynauiia  Gymnofpermia. — Nat.  ord. 
Verticillatte. 

Hyflop. 

Off  Herba,  folium.  The  herb  and  leaves. 

Hyssop  is  a perennial  herb  which  grows  wild  in  Germany. 

The  leaves  of  hyflop  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm  pun- 
gent tafte.  Their  virtues  depend  entirely  on  an  eflential  oil 
which  nfes  in  diftillation  both  with  water  and  alcohol.  Befides 
tne  general  virtues  of  aromatics,  they  were  formerly  recommend- 
ed in  humoral  afthmas,  coughs,  and  other  dilorders  of  the  breaft 
and  lungs,  and  were  faid  to  promote  expe&oration. 


INULA  HELENIUM.  Enula  Campana.  Dub.  Loud. 

Willd.  g.  148 9,fp.  I.  Syugetiefia  Superflua.— Nat.  ord.  Compo- 
Jit&  radiata.  * 

Elecampane. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 


Fms  is  a very  large  downy  perennial  plant,  fometimes  found 
wild  in  moift  rich  foils.  The  root,  Specially  when  dry,  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell : its  tafte,  on  firft  chewing,  is  glutinous, 
and,  as  it  were,  fomewhat  rancid  ; in  a little  time  it  difeovers  an 
aromatic  bitternefs,  which  by  degrees  becomes  confiderably  acrid 
and  pungent.  1 

Neumann  got  from  480  grains  of  the  dry  root  300  watery,  and 
£ a!CnM?  extra<a  5 and  mverfely,  1 5®  alcoholic,  and  300  watery, 
in  diftillation,  alcohol  elevated  nothing,  but  the  diftilled  water  was 
firlt  obferved  by  Geoffroy  to  be  milky,  and  mixed  with  flocculi  of 
a cineruious  concrete  volatile  oil,  partly  fwimming,  and  partly  fink- 
ing in  the  water.  He  alfo  afeertained  that  it  was  fufible,  ancUom- 
pares  it  to  camphor  or  benzoic  acid.  Neumann  likewife  examined 
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it,  and  confiders  it  as  a peculiar  fubftance,  having  fome  refem- 
blance  to  camphor.  He  found  that  it  melts  with  a gentle  heat, , 
and  when  cold,  appears  fofter  and  more  unctuous  ; that  it  never 
aflumes  a cryftalline  form,  but  when  dry  proves  opaque  and 
crumbly  ; that  laid  on  burning  coals  it  totally  exhales ; that  it  is 
foluble  in  alcohol,  but  infoluble  in  water  ; and  that  by  keeping  it 
gradually  lofes  the  fmell  of  elecampane. 

Medical  ufe. — It  is  a gently  ftimulating  medicine,  nearly  fimilar 
in  its  action  to  angelica.  The  extra£t  is  merely  a flight  bitter,  as 
the  eflential  oil  is  totally  diflipated  in  the  preparation. 

IRIS. 

Willd.g.  97.  Triandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Enfatee. 

Sp.  7.  Iris  Florentina.  Ed.  Iris.  Load. 

Florentine  Orris. 

Off '. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  The 
dried  root  is  imported  from  Italy.  It  is  white,  flattifh,  knotty, 
and  has  a very  flightly  bitter  tafte,  and  an  agreeable  fmell,  refem- 
bling  that  of  violets. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts,  77  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  100 
watery  extraft,  and  inverfely  180  watery,  and  8 alcoholic.  The 
diftilled  water  fmells  a little  of  the  root,  but  exhibits  no  appear- 
ance of  oil.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a perfume. 

Off.  prep. — Troch.  amyli,  Lond. 

Sp.  24.  Iris  Pseudacorus.  Iris.  Dub. 

Water-flag. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  great  abundance  by  the 
brinks  of  rivers,  and  in  other  watery  places  : the  root  has  an  acrid 
tafte  ; and  when  frefh,  is  ftrongly  cathartic. 

Medical  ufe. — The  exprefled  juice,  given  to  the  quantity  of 
fixty  or  eighty  drops  every  hour  or  two,  and  occafionally  increaf- 
ed,  has  been  produ£tive  of  very  copious  evacuations,  after  jalap, 
gamboge,  and  other  ftrong  purgatives  had  proved  ineffectual  j 
and  it  is  in  this  form  only  that  it  is  ufed  ; for  by  drying,  it  en- 
tirely lofes  its  purgative  effects. 

We  have  here  another  proof  of  the  neceffity  of  denominating 
the  officinal  vegetables  by  their  fyftematic  names ; for  in  Eng- 
land, Radix  Iridis  is  a pleafant  perfume,  in  Ireland  a draftic 
purgative  ; and  as  confultations  are  not  unfrequently  fent  from  the 
one  country  to  the  other,  ignorance  of  this  circumftance  might 
give  rife  to  unpleafant  confequences. 
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ISIS  NOBILIS.  CoraJlium  Rubrutn.  Loud. 

Red  coral. 

This  is  the  axis  of  a zoophyte  of  the  order  of  ceratophyta.  It 
is  found  only  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  the  fentient  flefh  is 
rubbed  off  by  means  of  pumice-ftone.  The  coral  thus  prepared  is 
of  a fcarlet  or  pale  red  colour,  and  fufceptible  of  a high  polifh. 
As  an  article  in  medicine,  it  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  in- 
durated carbonate  of  lime. 

Off.  prep . — Corail.  ppt.  Land.  Pulv.  chel.  cancri  comp.  Land. 

JUGLANS  REGIA.  Juglans.  Lind . 

Monoecia  Polyandri*. — Nat.  ord.  Amentace <e. 

The  walnut-tree.  , 

Off. — Fruftus  immaturus.  The  unripe  fruit. 

This  beautiful  tree,  although  a native  of  Perfia,  grows  to  a 
very  large  fize,  and  produces  ripe  fruit  in  mod  parts  of  England. 
The  fruit  confifts  of  a thick,  flefhy,  green,  fmooth  rind,  which 
inclofes  the  proper  nut.  When  unripe,  they  have  a peculiar 
fmell,  and  a bitterifh  aftringent  tafte. 

Medical  ufe. — They  have  been  fuppofed  to  poflefs  tonic  and 
anthelmintic  virtues.  The  green  rind  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
powerful  anti-venereal  remedy ; but  it  pofTeffes  no  real  anti-fy- 
philitic  virtues,  although  it  forms  a very  ufeful  addition  to  the 
compound  decodtion  of  farfaparilla,  where  pains  of  the  limbs  and 
indurations  of  the  membranes  remain  after  the  venereal  difeafe 
has  been  cured  by  mercury,  and  in  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  dif- 
cafes  which  are  attended  with  aridity  of  the  fkin.  A deco£tion  of 
the  green  rind  has  alfo  been  recommended  as  a ufeful  application 
to  old  ulcers. 

JUNIPERUS. 

Dioecia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  ord.  Coniferee. 

Sp.  Juniperus  Communis.  Ed.  Juniperus.  Lond.  Dub. 

Juniper. 

Off. — Baccae,  Cacumen.  The  berries  and  tops. 

This  is  an  ever-green  fhrub,  growing  on  heaths  and  hilly 
grounds  in  all  parts  of  Europe : the  berries  are  brought  from  Hol- 
land and  from  Italy.  The  Italian  berries  are  in  general  reckoned 
the  beft.  Juniper  berries  have  a ftrong  not  difagreeable  fmell,  and 
a warm  pungent  fweet  tafte,  which  if  they  are  long  chewed,  or 
previoufly  well  bruifed,  is  followed  by  a bitterifh  one.  Their  pre- 
dominant conftituents  are  efiential  oil,  and  a fweet  mucilaginous 
matter. 

Medical  ufe. — To  the  oil  they  are  indebted  for  their  ftimulating 
carminative,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  properties.  They  are  molt 
commonly  ufed  in  the  form  of  infufion,  as  a diuretic  drink  in 
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dropfy.  The  eflential  oil  may  be  feparated  by  diftillation.  It. 
pofleffes  the  fame  properties  in  a higher  degree,  and  imparts 
them  to  ardent  l'pirits.  The  peculiar  flavour,  and  well-known 
diuretic  effe£ts  of  Hollands,  are  owing  to  the  oil  of  Juniper.  The 
decoction  and  extract  are  very  inert  preparations. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  contains  the  fame  eflential  oil  ; there-, 
fore  an  infufion  of  the  tops  is  likewife  diuretic.  The  wood,  alfo,, 
was  formerly  officinal.  In  warm  countries  a refin  exudes  fromi 
the  juniper  tree.  It  is  called  fandarac,  and  is  often  mixed  with 
maftich.  It  is  not  a pure  refin,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Giefe,  about 
one  fifth  of  it  is  not  foluble  jin  water  or  in  alcohol,  but  in  ether,, 
refembling  in  thefe  refpedfs  copal. 

Off",  prep. — Ol.  volat .Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Spiritus,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Sp.  Juniperus  Lycia.  Ed.  Olibanum . Lond.  Dub. 

Olibanum. 

Off. — Gummi-refina.  A gum  refin. 

Olibanum  is  principally  colledled  in  Arabia,  and  brought  fromi 
Mecca  to  Cairo,  from  whence  it  is  imported  into  Europe.  It ; 
confifts  of  tranfparent  brittle  grains  of  different  fizes,  not  larger 
than  a chefnut,  of  a red  or  yellow  colour,  having  little  tafte,  and 
a peculiar  aromatic  fmell.  Neumann  got  from  480  grains,  346 
alcoholic,  and  125  watery  extraft,  and  inverfely  200  watery,  and 
273  alcoholic.  Hie  diftilled  fpirit  and  oil  both  fmelt  of  olibanum, , 
but  no  oil  feparated.  It  forms  a tranfparent  folution  with  alco- 
hol, and  a milky  fluid  when  triturated  with  water  : it  is  not  fufible, , 
but  inflammable,  and  burns  with  an  agreeable  fmell.  It  is  the 
frankincenfe  of  the  ancients ; and  the  diffufion  of  its  vapour 
around  the  altar  {till  forms  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Sp.  Juniperus  Sabina.  Ed.  Sabina.  Loud.  Dub. 

Savin  e. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaf. 

This  is  an  evergreen  ffirub,  a native  of  Siberia  and  Tartary, 
but  not  unfrequent  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have  a bitter, 
acrid,  biting  talle,  and  a ftrong  difagreeable  fmell : diftilled  with 
water,  they  yield  an  eflential  oil,  in  contiderable  quantity. 

Medical  ufe. — Savine  is  a warm  ftimulating  medicine,  capable 
of  producing  diaphorefis,  and  increafing  all  the  fecretions,  but  apt 
to  excite  hasmorrhagy,  efpecialiy  from  the  uterus.  It  is  alfo  re- 
commended as  an  anthelmintic,  and  faid  to  be  very  efficient  in  the 
cure  of  gout. 

Internally,  a conferve  of  the  frefh  leaves  is  exhibited  in  dofes 
of  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm. 

Externally,  the  leaves  are  applied  in  the  form  of  powder  or  in- 
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fufion,  to  warts,  carious  bones,  and  old  ulcers ; and  in  cafes  of 
gangrene,  pfora,  and  tinea ; an  excellent  iflue  ointment  is  alfo 
prepared  with  the  powder.  The  effential  oil  is  a very  adive  re- 
medy. 

Off. prep. — 01.  volat.  Ed.  Dub.  Extrad.  Loud. 

KiEMPFERIA  ROTUNDA.  Zedoaria.  Land. 

Willd.  g.  12,  Jp.  1.  Monandria  Monogynia — Nat.  ord.  Scita- 
mineee. 

Round  Zedoary. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  India.  The  roots  are 
about  an  inch  long,  fomewhat  rough  on  the  furface,  and  often  ter- 
minate in  a point.  They  correfpond  in  fenfible  qualities  with  the 
roots  of  the  amomum  zedoaria,  but  are  not  fo  ftrong.  By  fame, 
indeed,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced  from  the  fame  plant, 
and  that  the  round  zedoary  is  the  upper,  and  the  long  zedoary 
the  under  part  of  the  root. 

KINO.  Ed.  Refina.  Land.  Dub. 

Succus  fpiflatus  Eucalypti  refiniferae,  White  iter.  Kino,  the  in- 
fpifiated  juice  of  the  brown  gum  tree  of  Botany  Bay. 

I have  found  in  commerce  three  kinds  of  kino,  eafily  diflin- 
guiffied  by  their  external  charaders. 

The  firft  is  in  very  fmall  jet  black  fragments,  perfedly  opaque, 
without  fmell,  crackling  under  the  teeth  when  chewed,  not  colour- 
ing the  faliva,  after  fome  time  imparting  only  a flight  allringent 
talte,  not  fufible,  and  difficultly  reduced  to  powder.  Powder  dark 
chocolate  brown.  Although  this  has  been  the  longell  known  in 
commerce  in  this  place,  it  does  not  feem  to  be  that  defcribed  by 
Fothergill  as  the  produce  of  the  Pau  de  Sangue,  and  I have  not 
been  able  to  trace  the  place  of  its  origin. 

The  fecond  is  in  large  fragments,  on  fome  of  which  the  im- 
preffion  of  the  veflel  into  which  it  had  been  received  while  fluid, 
and  in  which  it  had  hardened  was  evident,  colour  very  dark 
brown,  fradure  refinous,  appearance  homogeneous,  with  fmall 
air  bells,  in  very  thin  fplinters  tranfparent,  and  ot  a ruby  red  co- 
lour, crackling  under  the  teeth  when  chewed,  tafte  at  firft  fome- 
what acid,  but  afterwards  becoming  coniiderably  bitter  and 
allringent,  fucceeded  by  a peculiar  fweetnefs,  infufible,  and  fri- 
able ; powder  of  a reddifh  brown.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  extrad 
of  the  Cocoloba  uvifera,  and  indeed  exadly  refembles  fpecimens 
certainly  known  to  be  fuch. 

The  third  is  in  dark  brown  mafles  of  various  fizes,  either  finooth 

°rjrC-nn^e^  °n  ^ur^ace>  or  in  fragments  often  covered  with  a 
reddifh  brown  powder,  fradure  refinous  and  very  unequal,  ap- 
pearance fometimes  homogeneous,  but  more  commonly  hetero- 
genous, mixed  with  bits  of  twigs,  leaver,  &c.  fplinters  tranfpar- 
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ent,  ruby  red,  no  fmell,  fcarcely  crackling  under  the  teeth,  but 
fometimes  gritty  from  the  accidental  mixture  of  fand,  tafte  Amply 
aftringent,  fucceeded  by  fweetnefs,  and,  when  long  chewed,  a 
portion  adheres  to  the  teeth  ; infufible  and  friable;  powder  reddifh 
brown.  This  is  certainly  obtained  from  the  Eucalyptus  refinifera, 
or  brown  gum  tree  of  New-South  Wales,  by  allowing  the  juice, 
which  either  flows  from  it  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  procured  by  wound- 
ing the  tree,  to  harden  in  the  fun.  Some  fpecimens  of  it  in  its 
fluid  ftate  have  even  reached  this  country. 

The  analyfis  of  kino,  publifhed  in  the  firft  edition  of  this 
Difpenfatory,  has  fince  been  confirmed  by  Vauquelin,  as  well  as 
the  conclufion  drawn  from  them,  that  it  confifts  principally  of 
tannin,  and  cannot  with  propriety  be  clafled  among  the  gum-refins. 
But  the  undoubted  origin  of  the  third  kind,  and  the  examination 
of  a red  aftringent  matter  picked  from  a cavity  in  the  Cafliiarina, 
or  beef-wood,  prove  that  I was  hafty  in  fuppofing  that  kino  was 
always  obtained  from  aftringent  barks  by  decoftion  and.  evapora- 
tion. Kino  is  much  more  foluble  in  boiling,  than  in  cold,  water. 
The  deco&ion  therefore  on  cooling,  becomes  turbid  with  a very 
copious  red  fediment.  The  refiduum  feems  to  be  foftened  by  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  at  leaft  it  agglutinates  into  maffes  refembling 
melted  red  fealing  wax  dropt  into  water.  By  repeated  decoftions 
with  very  large  quantities  of  water,  I have  never  been  able  to  exhauft 
it  of  its  loluble  parts  : the  laft  deco&ions  had  ftill  a deep  red  colour, 
and  blackened  folutions  of  iron.  Nor  is  this  refiduum  more  foluble 
in  alcohol,  and  is  not  fufible,  but  when  thrown  on  live  coals  burns 
away  without  flame.  Vauquelin  obferved  that  when  the  whole 
quantity  of  water  neceflary  to  diflolve  the  foluble  parts  of  kino  is  ; 
not  employed  at  once,  the  refiduum  becomes  more  infoluble.  Al- 
cohol diflolves  the  whole  of  the  Botany-bay  kino  except  its  impur-  • 
ities.  With  a certain  proportion  of  water  this  tinfture  lets  fall  a co-  ■ 
pious  red  precipitate,  which  may  be  feparated  by  filtration,  but  with 
a larger  proportion  of  water  its  tranfparency  is  only  /lightly  difturb- 
ed.  The  folutions  of  kino  precipitate  gelatine ; and,  according  , 
to  Vauquelin,  filver,  lead,  and  antimony,  white  ; and,  iron,  green. . 
I find  that  it  refembles  other  aftringents,  in  forming  a black  pre- 
cipitate with  red  fulphate  of  iron,  which,  however,  is  converted  1 
into  green  by  the  flighteft  excefs  of  the  fulphate,  and  by  a larger 
excels  is  difl'olved  into  a bright  green  liquid. 

Medical  ufe. — It  is  a powerful  remedy  in  obftinate  chronic 
diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries  ; in  all  paflive  hsemorrhagies,  efpecial- 
ly  from  the  uterus  ; in  fluor  albus  ; and  in  difeafes  arifing  from 
laxity  of  the  folids. 

It  is  exhibited  internally,  in  dofes  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  . 
in  fubftance,  or  difl'olved  in  diluted  alcohol. 

Externally,  it  is  applied  as  a ftyptic,  to  check  htemorrhagien 
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from  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  to  diminifh  the  difcharge  of  famous  or 
ichorous  matter  from  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

Of. prep. — Tin#.  Ed. Hub.  Ele£t.  catechu.  Ed.  Dub. 

LACTUCA  VIROSA.  Ed. 

r ???*  Izl04>  fP'  12*  Syngenfta  aquulis . — Nat.ord . Compojitet 
femijtofculofa . 

Strong- fcented  or  wild  lettuce. 

Of. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

I his  plant  is  biennial,  and  grows  wild  on  rubbifh  and  rough 
banks,  in  many  places  in  this  country.  ° 

It  fmells  ftrongly  of  opium,  and  refembles  it  in  fome  of  its  ef- 
ledts  ; and  its  narcotic  power,  like  that  of  the  poppy  heads,  re- 
fides  m its  milky  juice. 

The  garden  lettuce  when  in  flower  it  alfo  very  bitter,  and 
abounds  with  a milky  juice,  in  its  tafte  and  fmell  remarkably  like 
opium,  for  which  when  dried  it  has  been  propofed  and  ufed  with 
luccefs  as  a iubftitute.  Before  it  begins  to  (hoot,  it  has  none  of 
that  bitternefs,  and  contains  no  milky  juice,  and  probably  has  not 

thofe  foporific  effca3  which  are  commonly  afcribed  to  the  ufe  of 
lettuce. 

Medical  ufe.—  An  extra#,  prepared  from  the  exprefled  juice  of 
the  leaves  of  the  plant,  gathered  when  in  flower,  is  recommended 
in  .mall  doles  in  dropfy.  In  dropfies  of  long  Handing,  proceed- 
ing from  vifceral  obftruaions,  it  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of 
half  an  ounce  a-day.  It  is  faid  to  agree  with  the  ftomach,  to 
quench  thirft,  to  be  gently  laxative,  powerfully  diuretic,  and  fome- 
wnat  diaphoretic.  Plentiful  dilution  is  allowed  during  its  opera- 
tion. Dr.  Collin  of  Vienna  aflerts,  that  out  of  twenty-four  drop- 
ncal  patients,  all  but  one  were  cured  by  this  medicine. 

Off. prep. — Succus  fpiflat,  Ed. 

\ 

LAURUS. 

Willd.g.  798.  Enneandna  Monogynia — Nat.ord .Olerace*. 


Ed.  Cintiamomum.  Lond.  Dub. 


The  bark  and  its  ef- 


Sp.  1.  Laurus  Cinnamomum. 

The  cinnamon  tree. 

Of  Cortex  et  ejus  oleum  eflentiale. 
lential  oil. 

j w;.uHIS  va!uab,e  “ee  is  » n^ive  of  Ceylon,  where  it  was  guarded 
“",rem,tting  Jea^°nfy  by  the  Dutch,  that  they  might  mono- 

m he  ^C0?merCf  of  lts  Produfti°ns.  They  failed,  however, 
m the  attempt;  and  cinnamon  trees  are  found,  not  only  in  other 

the  Weft  Indies  " c'VUt  aIfo  in,  Jamaica>  a"d  ^her  iflands  of 
■ '"dies.  Ceylon  now  belongs  to  the  Britilh  and 

p am  Percival  has  publifhed  a very  intercfting  account  of  the 
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cinnamon  tree.  It  is  found  in  greateft  perfe&ion  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Columbo,  and  grows  from  four  to  ten  feet 
high,  very  bufhy.  The  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  laurel,  and: 
have  the  hot  tafte  and  fmell  of  cloves  when  chewed.  The  blof- 
fom  is  white  and  very  abundant,  but  diffufcs  no  odour.  The 
fruit  refembles  an  acorn,  and  a fpecies  of  fixed. oil  is  obtained1 
from  it.  There  are  feveral  different  fpecies  of  cinnamon  trees,  or. 
trees  refembling  them,  in  Ceylon,  but  four  only  are  barked  by* 
government  5 the  honey  cinnamon,  the  fnake  cinnamon,  the: 
camphor  cinnamon,  which  is  inferior  to  thefe,  and  yields  camphor: 
from  its  roots,  and  mixed  with  gum  from  incifions  made  into  it,, 
and  the  cabaite  cinnamon,  which  is  harfher  and  more  aftringenr 
than  the  others.  The  bark  is  collected  at  two  feafons  5 the  grand: 
harveft  lafls  from  April  to  Augult,  the  little  harveft  is  in  Decem- 
ber. Such  branches  as  are  three  years  old  are  lopped  off,  the: 
epidermis  is  then  fcraped  off,  the  bark  flit  up,  loofened,  and  re- 
moved entire  fo  as  to  form  a tube  open  at  one  fide.  The  fmaller; 
of  thefe  are  inferted  within  the  larger,  and  they  are  fpread  out  to 
dry.  They  are  then  packed  up  in  bundles.  The  faffing  of  thefe. 
bundles  to  afcertain  their  quality  is  a very  difagreeable  duty  im- 
pofed  on  the  furgeons,  as  it  excoriates  the  tongue  and  mouth,  and 
caufes  iuch  intolerable  pain  as  renders  it  impoflible  for  them  to. 
continue  the  preparations  two  or  three  days  fucceflively.  In  their 
turns,  however,  they  are  obliged  to  refume  it,  and  they  attempt 
to  mitigate  the  pain  by  occafionally  eating  a piece  of  bread  and. 
butter.  It  is  then  made  up  into  large  bundles  about  four  feet 
long,  and  eighty  pounds  in  weight.  In  flowing  the  bales  on  fhip- 
board,  the  interfaces  are  filled  up  with  black  pepper,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  improve  both  fpices. 

The  beft  cinnamon  is  rather  pliable,  and  ought  not  much  to 
exceed  flout  writing  paper  in  thicknefs  It  is  of  a light  yellowifh 
colour  it  pofl'elfes  a fweet  tafte,  not  fo  hot  as  to  occafion  pain, 
and  not  fucceeded  by  any  after  tafte.  The  inferior  kind  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  being  thicker,  of  a darker  and  brownifh  colour,  hot, 
and  pungent  when  chewed,  and  fucceeded  by  a difagreeable  bit- 
ter after  tafte.  The  Dutch  were  accufed  of  deteriorating  their 
cinnamon  by  mixing  it  with  a proportion  of  real  cinnamon,  hut 
which  had  been  deprived  of  its  effential  oil  by  diftillation.  lhis 
fraud  could  only  be  detected  by  the  weaker  fmell  and  tafte.  It 
is  alio  often  mixed  with  caflia  bark.  This  laft  is  eafily  diftin- 
guifhable  by  its  frafture  being  fmooth,  and  by  its  flimy  mucila- 
ginous tafte,  without  any  thing  of  the  roughnefs  of  the  true  cin- 
namon. 

liy  diftillation  with  water,  it  furnifhes  a fmall  quantity  of  very 
pungent  and  fragrant  oil,  the  water  itfelf  remains  long  milky,  and 
has  a ftrong  flavour  of  cinnamon.  The  watery  extta£l  in  Neu- 
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mann’s  experiment  amounted  to  720  from  7680  parts.  With  al- 
cohol the  oil  does  not  arife  in  diftillation,  but  remains  in  the  ex- 
trail,  which  amounts  to  960. 

I he  eflential  oil  of  cinnamon  has  a whitifh  yellow  colour,  a 
pungent  burning  tafte,  and  the  peculiar  fine  flavour  of  cinnamon 
in  a very  great  degree.  It  fhould  fink  in  water,  and  be  entirely 
fojuble  in  alcohol.  It  is  principally  prepared  in  Ceylon. 

Medical  ufe.  Cinnamon  is  a very  elegant  and  ufeful  aromatic, 
more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  Itomach  than  moft  other 
fubftances  of  this  clafs.  Like  other  aromatics,  the  effedfs  of  cin- 
namon are  (Emulating,  heating,  ftomachic,  carminative,  and  tonic  ; 
but  it  is  rather  ufed  as  as  an  adjunct  to  other  remedies,  than  as  a • 
remedy  itfelf. 

. *s  one  tbe  m°ft  powerful  ftimulants  we  pofiefs,  and 

is  fometimes  ufed  as  a cordial  in  cramps  of  the  ftomach  and  in 
iyncope  ; or  as  a ftimulant  in  paralyfis  of  the  tongue,  or  to  deaden 
the  nerve  in  toothach.  But  it  is  principally  employed  as  an  aro- 
matic, to  cover  the  lefs  agreeable  tafte  of  other  drugs. 

d£(f-  £d'.  Lond‘  ■Dub’  Spiritus,  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 
linct.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Tinit.  card,  comp.  Loud.  Dub . Spt.lav. 
comp.  Land  Ed.  Dub.  Tina,  catechu,  Ed.  Lond.  Acid,  fulph". 
arom.  Ed.  Emp.  lad.  comp.  Lond.  * 

2.  Laurus  Cassia.  Ed.  Caflia Lignea.  Dub. 
lhe  caflia  tree. 

r 03  n°ndum  explicltus.  The  bark  and  flower- 
buds  gathered  before  they  open. 

. ^HIS  *s  very  fimilar  to  the  former.  The  bark,  which  is 
imported  from  different  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  from  China 

aJ  3 ”?nSIan,ce  t0  tbe  true  cinnamon,  from  which  it  is 
only  d.ftmguifhable,  by  being  of  a thicker,  and  coarfer  appear! 

Ps3fibr! JL^d  fh^y.^  2nd  fm°°thi  WhilC  thC  dnn““ 

It  refembles  cinnamon  ftill  more  exaaiy  in  its  aromatic  flavour 

differUfrom ' it  ^ ext^nal  appearance,  and  feems  only  to 

T in..be.ing  confiderably  weaker,  and  in  abounding 
more  with  a,  mucilaginous  matter,  ® 

]he  Jl?wer-buds  which  ate  gathered  and  dried 
re  t ey  expand.  They  have  the  appearance  of  a nail,  confift- 
mg  of  a round  head,  about  the  fize  off  pepper-corn,  fonSun ded 

iTa  Vtob;mPTheef  heXanhUlar  “"l1**  whichSraduaI1y^rminateS 
cinnamon!  ^ H * br°Wn  C°lour>  and  the  fmdl  and  ta^  of 

«r the  bark  and  buds  of  caflia  pofTefs  the  fame 
P p ies  with  cinnamon,  though  in  an  inferior  degree 
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The  bark  is  very  frequently,  and  fometimes  unintentionally, 
fubftituted  for  the  more  expenfive  cinnamon  ; and  the  produCis 
obtained  from  caffia  bark  and  buds  by  diftillation,  are  in  no  re- 
fpeCt  inferior  to  thofe  prepared  from  cinnamon. 

Off.  prep. — Aq.  deft.  Ed.  Pulv.  arom.  Ed.  Lond  Dub.  Pulv. 
carb.  calcis,  Ed.  Lond.  EleCt.  arom.  Dub.  Conf.  arom.  Lond. 
EleCt.  catechu,  Lotid.  Dub.  Troch.  cretae,  Lond. 

Sp . 3.  Laurus  Camphora.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub . 

Camphor  tree. 

Off. — Camphora.  Camphor. 

The  camphor  laurel  grows  in  great  abundance,  and  to  a very 
confiderable  fize,  in  the  forefts  of  Japan.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
green  houfes  in  England.  Every  part  of  the  tree  fmells  ftrongly; 
of  camphor,  which  is  obtained  from  the  trunk,  branches,  and 
root,  by  diftillation.  They  are  cut  down  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
put  into  a ftill  with  a quantity  of  water.  After  the  water  has  been 
kept  boiling  forty-eight  hours,  the  camphor  is  found  adhering  to 
the  ftraw  with  which  the  head  of  the  ftill  is  lined.  In  this  ftztte 
it  is  imported  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  called  crude  camphor.  It  is 
very  impure,  confifting  of  fmall  brownifh  or  dirty-grey  grains, 
mixed  with  ftraw,  wood,  hair,  and  other  impurities.  From  thefe: 
it  is  purified  in  Holland,  by  a fecond  fublimation  in  glafs  veflels  ; 
being  previouily  mixed  with  quicklime,  to  combine  with  and  pre- 
vent any  empyreumatic  oil  with  which  it  may  be  contaminated 
from  fubliming,  while  the  camphor  concretes  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  veflel  into  cakes,  convex  on  the  one  fide,  and  concave  on  the 
other,  about  two  or  three  inches  thick,  thinner  at  the  edges,  and 
generally  perforated  in  the  middle. 

Pure  camphor  is  lighter  than  water,  very  white,  pellucid,  fome- 
what  unCtuous  to  the  touch,  brittle,  yet  tough  and  elaftic,  fo  as  to. 
be  fcarcely  pulverizable ; Alining  in  its  fracture,  and  cryftalline  in 
its  texture ; of  a bitterifh,  aromatic,  pungent,  tafte,  yet  accom- 
panied with  a fenfe  of  coolnefs , of  a ftrong  and  very  penetrating, 
l'mell ; very  volatile,  inflammable,  burning  entirely  away  without 
leaving  any  coal  or  allies;  capable  of  combining  with  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils,  refills,  and  balfams ; foluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
concentrated  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids ; feparable  from 
thefe  alcoholic  and  acid  folutions  by  water  ; infoluble  in  water, 
alkalies,  and  the  weaker  acids  ; decompofable  by  heat  when  mix- 
ed with  alumina,  being  converted  into  an  efiential  oil  and  char- 
coal ; and  by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid,  which  acidifies  it,  produc- 
ing camphoric  acid. 

But  the  production  of  camphor  is  not  confined  to  the  laurus 
camphora,  although  it  fur^fiies  almoft  all  the  camphor  of  com- 
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merce ; it  is  found  in  very  great  purity  in  interfiles  among  the 
woody  fibres  of  an  unknown  tree  in  Borneo  ; it  is  alfo  contained 
in  the  roots  of  the  laurus  cinnamomum  nd  caffia,  Alpinia  galanga, 
amomum  zedoaria,  &c.  ; in  the  feeds  of  the  amomum  carda- 
moinum,  piper  cubeba,  &c. ; and  in  many  indigenous  plants,  as 
in  the  thymus  ferpyllum  and  vulgaris,  juniperus  communis,  rof- 
marinus  officinalis,  falvia  officinalis,  mentha  piperita,  &c.  and  may 
be  feparated  from  the  eflential  oils  of  rofemary,  lavender,  mar- 
joram, and  fage.  It  is  therefore  now  univerfally  confidered  as  a 
peculiar  principle  of  vegetables,  and  not  as  a refin,  as  ftated  by 
the  Dublin  college. 

Medical  ufe. — Camphor  is  a very  a&ive  fubflance  when  taken 
into  the  ftomach.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body  confiderably, 
and  gives  a tendency  to  diaphorefis,  bur  without  quickening  the 
pulfe.  At  firft  it  raifes  the  fpirits,  but  produces  a fubfequent  de- 
preffion  ; and  it  facilitates  voluntary  motion.  In  exceffive  dofes  it 
caufes  fyncope,  anxiety,  retchings,  convulfions,  and  delirium. 
Thefe  violent  effeds  of  camphor  aremoft  effectually  countera&ed 
by  opium. 

In  a morbid  ftate  of  the  body,  camphor  allays  inordinate  aCtions. 
Whe/i  the  pulfe  is  hard  and  contraded,  it  renders  it  fuller  and 
fbfter.  It  removes  fpafms,  and  flitting  pains  arifingfrom  fpafms  5 
and  in  delirium,  when  opium  fails  of  procuring  fleep,  camphor 
will  often  fucceed.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  corred  the  bad  effeds  of 
opium,  mezereon,  cantharides,  and  the  draflic  purgatives  and  diu- 
retics. 

The  molt  general  indication  for  the  ufe  of  camphor,  is  the  lan- 
guor or  oppreffion  of  the  vis  vita.  It  may  therefore  be  given  with 
advantage, 

1.  In  all  febrile  difeafes  of  the  typhoid  type,  efpecially  when 
attended  with  delirium. 

2.  In  inflammations  with  typhoid  fever,  as  in  fome  cafes  of  pe- 
ripneumonia and  rheumatifm. 

3.  In  eruptive  difeafes,  to  favour  the  eruption,  or  to  bring  it 
back  to  the  fkin,  if  from  any  caufe  it  has  fuddenly  receded, 
as  in  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

4.  In  many  fpafmodic  difeafes,  efpecially  mania,  melancholy, 
epilepfy,  hyfteria,  chorea,  hiccough,  &c. 

5.  In  indolent  local  inflammations,  not  depending  upon  an  in- 
ternal caufe,  to  excite  adion  in  the  part. 

As  from  its  great  lightnefs  it  is  apt  to  fwim  upon  the  contents 
of  the  ftomach,  and  to  occafion  pain  at  its  upper  orifice,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  it  be  always  exhibited  in  a ftate  of  minute  divifion. 

In  order  to  reduce  it  to  powder,  it  mini  be  previoufly  moiftened 
with  a little  alcohol.  It  mav  then  be  given, 
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1.  In  powder,  with  fugar,  magnefia,  and  nitrate  of  potafs. 

2.  In  pills,  with  the  fetid  gums  and  mucilage. 

3.  In  folution,  in  alcohol,  oil,  or  acetic  acid. 

4.  Sufpended  in  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  by  means  of  muci- 
lage, fugar,  yolk  of  egg,  almonds,  vinegar,  &c. 

Internally,  it  may  be  given  in  fmall  dofes,  of  from  one  to  five 
grains,  repeated  at  fhort  intervals,  as  its  effe&s  are  very  tranfient, 
or  in  large  dofes,  not  under  twenty  grains. 

Off.  prep. — Ol.  camph.  Ed.  Emulfio,  Ed.  Lond.  Tin£t.  Ed'. 
Loud.  Dub.  Acid.  acet.  camph.  Ed.  Tin£L  opii camph.  Lond! 
Dub.  Tinft.  fap.  Ed.  Tinft.  fap.  cum  opio,  Ed.  Linim  fap.' 
Lond.  Dub.  Linim  camph.  comp.  Lond.  Dub.  Cerat.  lith.  acet. 
co;np.  Lond.  Dub. 

Sp.  io.  Laurus  Nobilis.  Ed.  Laurus.  Lond. 

Bay  tree. 

Off. — Folium,  Dacca  ejufque  oleum  fixum,  The  leaves,  ber- 
ries, and  expreffed  oil  of  the  berries. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  but  bears  the  win- 
ters of  this  climate  perfe&ly  well.  Both  leaves  and  berries  con- 
tain a confiderable  quantity  of  effential  oil,  which  renders  them 
aromatic  ftimulating  fubftances. 

The  berries  are  generally  brought  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
are  more  pungent  than  the  leaves.  In  Spain  and  Italy  a confider- 
able quantity  of  oil  is  obtained  by  expreflion  from  the  frefh  berries. 
It  has  a green  colour,  and  ftrong  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell.  As 
it  therefore  is  not  a fixed  oil,  but  a mixture  of  fixed  and  volatile< 
oil,  and  as  its  peculiar  properties  depend  entirely  on  the  prefence 
of  the  latter,  it  is  incorredfly  ftated  to  be  a fixed  oil  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college.  It  fhould  rather  have  been  denominated,  from  til© 
mode  of  its  preparation,  an  expreffed  oil. 

Med.  ufe. — It  is  only  ufed  externally  as  a ftimulant. 

Off.  prep. — Decodl.  pro  foment.  Lond.  Cataplaf.  cumini,  Lond! 
Emp.  cumini.  Lond. 

Sp.  34.  Laurus  Sassafras.  Ed.  Saffafras.  Lond.  Dub. 

Saffafras.  ' 

Off. — Lignum,  radix,  eorumque  cortex.  The  wood,  root,  and 

hark.  , 

1 his  tree  is  a native  of  North- America,  and  is  cultivated  in 
Jamaica.  It  is  the  root  which  is  commonly  employed.  It  is 
brought  to  us  in  long  branched  pieces.  It  is  foft,  light,  and  of  a 
fpongy  texture  j of  a rulty  white  colour  \ of  a ftrong  pleasant 
fmell,  refembling  that  of  fennel  j and  a fweetifh,  aromatic  tub- 
^crid  taftei.  The  bark  is  rough,  of  a brown  afh  colour  on  the  out- 
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fide,  and  ferruginous  colour  within ; fpongy  and  divifible  into 
layers,  and  of  a ftronger  tafte  and  fmell  than  the  wood. 

Neumann  got  from  480  grains  80  of  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
60  of  watery  extraft,  and  inverfely  120  watery  and  7.5  alcoholic. 
In  diftillation  the  alcohol  elevates  nothing,  but  water  a ponderous 
efiential  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  10  from  480. 

Med.  ufe. — Saflafras,  from  the  quantity  of  volatile  oil  it  con- 
tains, is  a gently  ftimulating,  heating,  fudorific,  and  diuretic  re- 
medy. 

_ It  is  beft  given  in  infufion.  The  deco&ion  and  extradl  are  mere 
bitters,  as  the  oil  is  diffipated  by  the  preparation. 

The  efiential  oil  may  be  obtained  feparate  by  diftillation.  It  is 
of  a whitifh,  yellow  colour,  and  finks  in  water.  It  is  highly  fti- 
mulating and  heating,  and  mult  be  given  only  in  very  fmall  dofes. 

Off.  prep.-—  Ol.  volat.  Ed.  Loud.  Deco£t.  guaiaci  comp.  Ed. 
Decodt.  farf.  comp.  Land.  Dub. 

LAVANDULA  SPICA.  Ed.  Lavendula  Flos.  Lond.  La - 

vendula.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  1099, fp.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. — Nat.  ord.  Ver- 
ticillat*. 

Lavender. 

Spica  Horens.  The  flowering  fpikes. 

Lavender  is  a well  known  fmall,  fhrubby,  perennial  plant,  a 
native  01  the  iouth  of  Europe,  but  frequently  cultivated  in  o 
ga;  lens  for  the  fake  of  its  perfume.  There  are  two  varieties. 
The  flowers  of  both  have  a fragrant,  agreeable  fmell,  and  a warm, 
pungent,  bitterifh  tafte ; the  broad-leaved  iort  is  the  ftrongeft  in 
both  refpedls,  and  yields  in  diftillation  thrice  as  much  efiential 
oil  as  the  other ; its  oil  is  alfo  hotter  and  fpecifically  heavier ; 
hence,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  where  both  kinds  grow 
wild,  this  only  is  ufed  for  the  diftillation  of  what  is  called  Oil  of 
Spike.  The  narrow-leaved  is  the  fort  commonly  met  with  in  our 
gardens. 

Medical  ufe.  Lavender  is  a warm  ftimulating  aromatic.  It  is 
principally  ufed  as  a perfume. 

Off.  prep.~0\.  volat.  Ed.  Lond.  Spiritus,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 
rulv.  alari  comp.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.. 

LEO  NTODON  TARAXACUM.  Ed.  Taraxacum.  Load. 

Dub. 

WjUd.g.  1407 ,fp.  1.  Syngenejia  /Equalis. — Nat.  ord.  Compofitet 

jemiflofculofa.  ' 

Dandelion. 

Pff'  Folium,  radix.  The  root  and  leaves. 

-his  perennial  plant  is  very  common  ingrafs  fields  and  uncul- 
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tivated  places.  The  whole  plant  contains  a bitter  milky  juice, 
which,  however,  is  mod  abundant  in  the  roots  before  the  flower- 
ftem  (hoots.  The  bitternefs  is  deftroyed  by  drying,  and,  therefore,; 
the  recent  roots  only  ffiould  be  ufed. 

Medical  ufe. — Its  vulgar  name  Pifs-a-bed,  (hews  a popular  belief: 
of  its  pofieffing  diuretic  properties ; and  it  was  lately  a very  fafhion- 
able  remedy  in  Germany,  given  in  the  form  of  an  exprefied: 
juice  or  deco&ion,  or  extraft  prepared  from  either  of  them  } but' 
it  feems  to  be  merely  a mucilaginous  bitter. 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM.  Liliam  album.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  127, fp.  $.  Hexandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Liliacea. 

The  white  lily. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

The  white  lily  is  a perennial,  bulbous  rooted  plant,  a native: 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the: 
beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  mucilaginous  root  is  lometimes  ufed  I 
as  a poultice  , but  it  poflefles  no  advantage  over  the  poultices : 
formed  of  any  vegetable  farina. 

LINUM. 

Willd. g.  590.  Pentandria  Pentagynia. — Nat.  ord.  Grtdnales. 

Sp.  1 . Linum  Usitassimum.  Ed.  Linum.  Loud.  Dub. 

Common  flax. 

Off'. — Semen,  ejufque  oleum  fixum.  The  feed,  and  oil  exprefied  . 
from  the  feed.  Linfeed,  and  linfeed  oil. 

This  valuable  annual  plant  is  fa  id  to  have  come  originally 
from  thofe  parts  of  Egypt  which  are  expofed  to  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile.  It  now  grows  wild  among  our  fields,  in  the  fouth 
of  England,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in 
large  quantities, 

Linfeed  contains  about  one  fifth  of  mucilage,  and  one  fixth  of 
fixed  oil.  The  mucilage  refides  entirely  in  the  (kin,  and  is  fepa- 
rated  by  infufion  or  decottion.  The  oil  is  feparated  by  expreffion. 
It  is  one  of  the  cheapeft  fixed  oils  ; but  is  generally  rancid  and 
naufeous,  and  unfit  for  internal  ufe.  The  cake  which  remains 
after  the  expreffion  of  the  oil,  contains  the  farinaceous  and  mu- 
cilaginous part  of  the  feed,  and  is  ufed  in  fattening  cattle,  under 
the  name  of  Oil-cake. 

Med.  ufe. — Linfeed  is  confidered  as  emollient  and  demulcent. 
The  entire  feeds  are  only  ufed  in  cataplafms.  The  infufion  is  ufed 
as  a pe&oral  drink,  and  in  ardor  urinte,  nephritic  pains,  and  dur-  . 
ing  the  exhibition  of  corrofive  fublimate. 

Off . prep . — Oleum  fixum,  Ed.  Land.  Dub.  Oleum  lini  cum 
calce,  Ed. 
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Sp.  2 6.  Linum  Cathauticum.  Dub. 

Purging-flax. 

Off. — Herba.  The  herb. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  found  wild  on  dry  meadows  and  paf- 
tures  in  Britain.  Its  virtue  is  exprefled  in  its  title  : an  infufion 
in  water  or  whey  of  a handful  of  the  frefli  herb,  or  a drachm  of 
them  in  fubftance  when  dried,  are  faid  to  purge  without  incon- 
venience. 

LOBELIA  SYPHILITICA.  Ed. 

Syngenefia  Monogyrtia. — Nat.  ord.  Campatiacea:. 

Blue  cardinal  flower. 

Off".  —Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  grows  in  moifl:  places  in  Virginia,  and  bears  our 
winters.  It  is  perennial,  has  an  ered  (talk  three  or  four  feet  high, 
blue  flowers,  a milky  juice,  and  a rank  fmell.  The  root  confifts 
of  white  fibres  about  two  inches  long,  refembles  tobacco  in  tafte, 
which  remains  on  the  tongue,  and  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting. 

Dr.  Barton  fays,  that  it  is  confiderably  diuretic,  and  Mr.  Pear- 
fon  found,  that  it  generally  difagreed  with  the  ftomach,  and  fel- 
dom  failed  of  affeding  the  bowels  as  a ftrong  cathartic.  It  cer- 
tainly poflefles  no  power  of  curing  fyphilis  \ even  the  Indians, 
when  they  have  the  difeafe,  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  apply- 
ing to  the  whites. 

MALVA  SYLVESTRIS.  Ed.  Malva.  Loud. 

Willd.  g.  1290,^.43.  Monadelph'ia  Polyandria. — Nat.  ord.  Co- 
lumn! ferett. 

Common  mallow. 

Off. — Folium,  flos.  The  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  common  in  Britain,  under  hedges, 
near  footpaths,  and  among  rubbifh. 

The  whole  plant  abounds  with  mucilage.  The  leaves  were 
formerly  of  fome  efteem,  in  food,  for  loofeningthe  belly  ; atpre- 
fent,  decodions  of  them  are  fometimes  employed  in  dyfenteries, 
heat,  and  fharpnefs  of  urine,  and  in  general  for  obtunding  acri- 
monious humours  ; their  principal  ufe  is  in  emollient  glyfters, 
cataplafms,  and  fomentations. 

Off.  prep. — Decod.  pro  enemat.  Lond. 

MARRUBIUM  VU-LGARE.  Ed.  Led.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  1 1 1 i}fp.  8.  Didynamia  Gymmfpermia . — Nat.  ord.  Ver- 
ticil lata. 

White  horehound. 

Off* — Folium.  The  leavis. 
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This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  on  road  fides,  and 
among  rubbifli.  -The  leaves  have  a very  drong,  not  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  a roughifli,  very  bitter  tade.  Neumann  got  from  480 
grains,  270  watery,  and  30  alcoholic  extraft,  and  inverfely  150 
alcoholic,  and  140  watery.  They  promote  the  fluid  fecretions  in 
general,  and  liberally  taken,  loofen  the  belly, 

MEL.  Land.  Dub. 

Honey. 

This  is  a well-known  fubdance,  and  although  it  is  mod:  pro- 
bably of  vegetable  origin,  we  do  not  procure  it  in  any  quantity 
except  as  an  animal  excretion,  from  the  bee,  (apis  mellifica). 
This  indudrious  infeft,  in  the  fummer  time,  flies  from  flower  to 
flower  to  collect  the  fweet  juice  fecreted  in  them.  When  dif- 
fidently loaded,  it  returns  to  its  hive,  where  it  depofits  it,  as  a 
winter’s  fupply,  in  the  cells  of  the  comb  it  had  prepared  of  wa^ 
to  receive  it.  What  change  it  undergoes  in  the  body  of  the  in- 
fe£t  is  unknown  ; but  it  is  certain,  that  honey  varies  very  much, 
according  to  the  nature  of{the  plants  from  which  it  is  colle&ed. 
In  fome  fituations,  where  poifonous  plants  abound,  it  is  even  de- 
leterious. 

The  bed  honey  is  that  which  is  freed  from  colour,  and  con- 
tains the  larged  grains  when  it  concretes.  For  medical  ufe,  it 
fhould  alfo  be  as  free  of  flavour  as  poflible.  That  obtained  from 
young  bees,  and  which  flows  fpontaneoufly  from  the  combs,  is 
the  pured  and  fined,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Virgin  honey. 
When  feparated  from  the  wax  by  expreflion,  it  is  lefs  pure ; and 
there  is  another  fort  dill  inferior,  obtained  by  heating  the  combs 
before  they  are  put  into  the  prefs. 

Honey  confifls  principally  of  fugar,  but  it  alfo  probably  con- 
tains mucilage  and  an  acid,  and  is  often  impregnated  with  the 
eflential  oil  of  the  flowers  from  which  the  bees  have  gathered  it, 
as  in  the  perfumed  honey  of  the  Crimea.  In  fome  parts  of  Afia 
and  America,  poifonous  honey  is  met  with,  from  the  bees  feeding 
on  poifonous  flowers.  Neumann  exficcated  honey  in  the  water 
bath  : the  vapour  which  arofe,  he  fays,  took  fire  on  the  approach 
of  a candle,  and  diffufed  its  fmell  widely;  and  the  liquor  which 
was  condenfed  was  manifedly  impregnated,  both  with  the  fmell 
and  tade  of  honey,  and  amounted  to  three  ounces  from  eight  of 
honey. 

Medical  ufe — From  the  earlied  ages  it  has  been  employed  au  a 
medicine.  Befides  the  general  properties  of  faccharine  bodies,  it 
pouefles  others  peculiar  to  itlelf,  probably  depending  on  the  pre- 
fence of  an  acid.  For  internal  ufe,  fugar  is  always  to  be  preferred, 
as  honey  in  fome  conditutions  produces  gripes  and  colic  . ai  is. 
From  its  ttimulus,  however,  it  forms  an  excellent  gargle,  and  fa- 
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cilitates  the  expe&oration  ofvifcid  phlegm,  and  is  fometimes  em- 
ployed as  an  emollient  application  to  abfcefies,  and  as  a detergent 
to  ulcers. 

Off.  prep.— Mel  defpum.  Lond.  Dub.  Mel.  acet.  Lond.  Dub. 
Oxymel  colchici,  Lond.  Mel  rofae,  Lond.  Dub.  Mel  frill®,  Lond . 
Dub.  Oxymel  frill®,  Lond.  Oxymel  aeruginis,  Lond. 

MELALEUCA  LEUCADENDRON.  Ed.  Caieputa  cfid. 

varum. 

Polyadelphia  Polyandria. — Nat.  ord.  Hefperideee. 

The  cajeput  tree. 

Off. — Oleum  volatile.  The  elTential  oil. 

1 he  tree  which  furnilhes  the  cajeput  oil  is  frequent  on  the 
mountains  of  Amboyna,  and  other  Molucca  iflands.  It  is  obtained 
by  diftillation  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  fmaller  of  two  varieties. 
It  is  prepared  in  great  quantities,  efpecially  in  the  idand  of  Banda, 
and  fent  to  Holland  in  copper  flafks.  As  it  comes  to  us  it  is  of  a 
green  colour,  very  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a ftrong  fmell, 
refembling  camphor,  and  a ftrong,  pungent  tafte,  like  that  of 
cardamoms.  It  burns  entirely  away,  without  leaving  any  refiduum. 
It  is  often  adulterated  with  other  eflential  oils,  coloured  with  the 
refin  of  milfoil.  In  the  genuine  oil,  the  green  colour  depends  on 
the  prefence  of  copper  ; for  when  rectified  it  is  colourlefs. 

Medical  ufe. — Like  other  aromatic  oils  it  is  highly  ftimulatir/g, 
and  is  principally  recommended  in  hyfteria,  epilepfy,  flatulent 
colic,  and  paralyfis  of  the  tongue.  The  dofe  is  from  one  to  four 
drops  on  a dump  of  fugar. 

It  is  applied  externally  where  a warm  and  peculiar  ftimulus  is 
requifite  •,  and  is  employed  for  reftoring  vigour  after  luxations 
and  fprains  ; and  for  eafing  violent  pain  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
cafes,  in  toothach,  and  fimilar  affedions. 

MELISSA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  Melffa.  Lond. 

l/illd.  g.  til  8,^5.  i.  Didynamia  Gynmofpermia.—Nz.t.  ord* 
Verticillatee. 

Balm. 

Of. — Herba.  The  herb. 

Balm  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrennees,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  has  a 
pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  lemon  kind  ; and  a weak,  rough- 
ifh,  aromatic  talle.  The  young  fhoots  have  the  ftrongeft  flavour; 
the  flowers,  and  the  herb  itfelf  when  old,  or  produced  in  very 
moiit  rich  toils  or  rainy  feafons,  are  much  weaker  both  in  fmell 
and  tafte. 

It  is  principally  ufed  in  the  form  of  a watery  infufion,  which  i$ 
drunk  in  the  manner  of  tea. 
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MELOE  VESICATORIUS.  Ed.  Cantharis.  Lond.  Can - 
lharides.  Dub.  Lytta  Veficatoriay  Fabricii. 

Infecla  Colcoptera , Veficantia. 

Spanifh  fly.  Blidering  fly. 

These  infers  have  a longifh,  green,  and  go'id-fhming  body,, 
with  flexible  green-ftriped  elytera,  which  cover  the  whole  back 
of  the  body,  and  under  which  are  their  brown  membranous  wings.. 
On  their  head  they  have  two  black  articulated  feelers.  They  are 
found  on  the  fraxinus,  fambucus,  falix,  liguftrum,  & c.  in  Spain,, 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  The  larged  come  from  Italy,  but. 
the  Spanifh  cantharides  are  preferred.  They  are  gathered  by 
fhaking  the  trees  on  which  they  are  found,  and  catching  them  on: 
a cloth  fpread  beneath  it.  They  are  then  killed  by  the  fumes  of: 
vinegar,  and  dried  carefully  in  a (love.  The  melolontha  vitis  is, 
fometimes  found  mixed  in  confiderable  numbers  with  the  can-, 
tharides.  They  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  their  almoft  fquare 
body  ; and  as  probably  they  do  not  ftimulate  the  fkin,  they  fhould: 
be  picked  out  before  the  cantharides  are  powdered. 

The  analyfis  of  cantharides,  notwithdanding  the  experiments 
of  Thouvenel  and  Beaupoil,  is  ftill  extremely  imperfeCt.  Lewis 
alcertained  that  their  aftive  condituent  is  entirely  foluble  both  im 
water  and  in  alcohol ; for  extradts  made  with  each  of  thefe  folv- 
ents  bliftered,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  equally,  and  as  effectually 
as  cantharides  in  fubftance.  Both  the  refidua  were  inactive.  Neu- 
mann got  from  1920  grains,  920  watery,  and  afterwards,  28  al- 
coholic extraCt  ; and  inverfely,  400  alcoholic,  and  192  watery. 

Med.  ufe. — Cantharides  have  a peculiar  naufeous  fmell,  and  aa. 
extremely  acrid  burning  tafte.  Taken  internally,  they  often  occa- 
fion  a difcharge  of  blood  by  urine,  with  exquifite  pain.  If  the 
dofe  be  confiderable,  they  feem  to  inflame  and  ulcerate  the  whole 
inteftinal  canal  j the  (tools  become  mucous  and  purulent  -,  the 
breath  fetid  and  cadaverous ; intenfe  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower 
belly  ; the  patient  faints,  grows  giddy,  delirious,  and  dies.  Appli- 
ed to  the  fkin,  they  fird  inflame,  and  afterwards  excoriate  the  part, 
raifing  a more  perfect  blifter  than  any  of  the  vegetable  acrids, 
and  occafioning  a more  plentiful  difcharge  of  ferum  *,  but  even 
the  external  application  of  cantharides  is  often  followed  by  a 
Itrangury,  accompanied  with  third  and  feverifh  heat. 

The  inconveniencies  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  cantharides,  whe- 
ther taken  internally,  or  applied  externally,  are  bed  obviated  by 
drinking  plentifully  of  bland  emollient  liquids,  fuch  as  milk, 
emulfions,  &c.  The  fpecific  property  of  counteracting  cantha- 
rides aferibed  to  camphor  has  no  foundation. 

The  internal  ufe  of  cantharides  is  at  ull  times  doubtful,  and  re- 
quires the  mod  prudent  management.  They  have,  however, 
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been  fometimes  employed  with  fuccefs  in  dropfy,  and  in  difeafes 
of  the  urinary  organs,  arifing  from  debility,  efpecially  gleet  and 
leucorrhcca.  They  are  given  in  fubdance,  in  very  fmall  dofes,  or 
in  tinfture. 

Applied  externally,  they  are  one  of  our  bed  and  mod  powerful 
remedies.  By  proper  management,  they  may  be  regulated  fo  as 
(o  aft  as  a gentle  dimulus,  as  a rubefacient,  or  as  a blider. 

Bliders  are  applied, 

- 

1 . To  increafe  the  aftivity  of  the  fydem  in  general,  by  means 

of  their  irritation. 

2.  To  increafe  the  aftivity  of  a particular  organ. 

3.  To  diminilh  morbid  aftion  in  particular  organs,  by  means 

of  the  irritation  they  excite  in  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  applied.  1 

They  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  almod  all  difeafes 
accompanied  with  typhus  fever,  efpecially  if  any  important  vifcus, 
as  the  brains,  lungs,  or  liver,  be  at  the  fame  time  particularly  af- 
fefted.  In  thefe  cafe6,  the  bliders  are  not  applied  to  the  difeafed 
organs  themfelves,  but  as  near  them  as  may  be  convenient.  When 
we  wifh  to  excite  aftion  in  any  organ,  the  bliders  are,  if  poffible, 
applied  direftly  to  the  difeafed  organ. 

Cantharides  are  employed  externally,  either  in  fubdance,  mix- 
ed  up  with  wax  and  refin,  fo  as  to  form  a plader  or  ointment,  or 
in  the  form  of  tinfture. 

Off.  prep.  Tinft.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub.  Ungt.  infufi,  Ed.  Lond. 
Dub.  Ungt.  pulv.  Ed.  Cerat.  Loud.  Dub.  Emp.  Ed.  Lond . 
Dub.  Emp.  comp.  Ed. 

MENTHA. 

Willd.  g.  1102.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. — Nat,  ord.  VertU 
cillata. 

Sp.  7.  Mentha  Viridis.  Mentha  Sativa.  Lond.  Dub . 

Spearmint. 

Off. — Herba.  The  plant. 

Spearmint  is  perennial,  and  a native  of  Britain.  The  leave6 
have  a warm,  roughifh,  fomewhat  bitterifli  fade;  and  a drong, 
not  unpleafant,  aromatic  fmell.  Their  virtues  are  domachic  and 
Carminative. 

Off- prep. — Aq.  del);.  Lond.  Dub.  Oleum  volat.  Land.  Dub. 
bpiritus,  Lond. 
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Sp.  13.  Mentha  Piperita.  Ed.  Mentha  Biperitis.  Londl 

Dub. 

Peppermint. 

Off.—  Herba.  The  plant. 

This  fpecies  of  mint  is  alfo  perennial,  and  a native  of  Britain, 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  very  great  quantities,  for  the  fake  of  its 
eflential  oil.  The  leaves  have  a ftrong,  rather  agreeable  fmell, 
and  an  intenfely  pungent,  aromatic  tafte,  refembling  that  of  pep- 
per, and  accompanied  with  a peculiar  fenfation  of  coldnefs. 

Its  predominant  conftituents  are  eflential  oil  and  camphor, 
both  of  which  rife  in  diftillation,  and  are  combined  in  what  is  call- 
ed Oil  of  Peppermint. 

Med.  ufe. — Peppermint  is  principally  ufed  as  a carminative  and 
antifpafmodic.  The  diftilled  water  is  a domeftic  remedy  for  fla- 
tulent colic,  and  the  eflential  oil  is  often  given  with  advantage,  in. 
doles  of  a few  drops,  in  cramps  of  the  ftomach. 

Off.  prep Aq.  deft.  Ed.  Land.  Dub.  Ol.  volat.  Ed.  Lond. 

Dub.  Spirit.  Ed.  Lond. 

Sp.  20.  Mentha  Pulegium.  Ed.  Pulegium.  Lond.  Dub. 

Pennv-royal. 

Off. — Herba,  flos.  The  herb  and  flower. 

This  is  alfo  perennial,  and  a native  of  Britain.  In  its  fenf- 
ible  qualities,  it  is  warm,  pungent  and  aromatic,  fomewhat  fimi- 
lar  to  fpearmint  but  lefs  agreeable.  It  is  feldom  ufed. 

Off.  prep. — Aq.  deft.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Ol.  volat.  Lend.  Dub. , 
Spirit.  Lond. 

MENYANTHES  TRIFOLIATA.  Ed.  Erl  folium  paludofum. 
Lond.  Dub. 

IP  itld.  g.  2 99,^.  4.  Pentandria  Monogynia . — Nat.  ord.  Rota -• 
cex. 

Marfh  trefoil. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves.  • 

T.  his  perennial  plant  is  very  common  in  marfliy  fituations,  and; 
is  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  of  our  native  flowers. 

The  leaves  grow  by  threes  on  footftalks.  They  are  exceflively 
bitter,  and  their  bitternefs  is  extracted  by  infufion.  They  are  faid . 
to  be  l'ometimes  ufed  in  brewing  ale,  and  that  one  ounce  will  go 
as  far  as  half  a pound  of  hops. 

Medical  ufe.  A drachm  of  them  in  powder  purges  and  vomits. 
In  infufion  or  extraft  they  have  been  recommended  in  intermit- 
tents,  in  feveral  cachetic  and  cutaneous  diieafes.  The  dofe  of: 
the  extract  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 
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MIMOSA. 

Polygamia  Monoecia.—. Nat.  ord.  Lomentacea. 

Sp>  Mimosa  Catechu.  Ed.  Catechu.  Lond.  Dub. 

Catechu. 

OJ.—Ugm  extra#um,  vulgo  Terra  Japonica.  The  extra#  of 
the  wood. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  Hindoftan.  The  extra#  of  catechu, 
which  was  formerly  termed,  with  peculiar  impropriety,  Japan 
earth,  is  principally  prepared  from  the  internal  coloured  part  of 
the  wood,  by  decoction,  evaporation,  and  exficcation  in  the  fun. 
But  catechu  is  alfo  prepared  in  India  from  feveral  other  fpeciesof 
mimofa,  and  even  from  the  woods,  barks,  and  fruits  of  other  ge- 
nera. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  this  extra#  ; one  is  fent  from  Bombay, 
the  other  from  Bengal.  The  extra#  from  Bombay  is  of  a uniform 
texture,  and  of  a red  brown  tint,  its  fpecific  gravity  being  gener- 
ally about  1.39.  The  extra#  from  Bengal  is  more  friable  and 
lefs  confident.  Its  colour  is  like  that  of  chocolate  externally ; but 
when  broken,  its  fra#ure  prefent,  ftreaks  of  chocolate  and  of  red 
brown.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  about  1.28.  Their  taftes  are  pre- 
cisely fimilar,  being  aftringent,  but  leaving  in  the  mouth  a fenfa- 
tion  of  fweetnefs.  • They  do  not  deliquefce,  or  apparently  change 
by  expofure  to  the  air,  and  are  not  fufible. 

By  Mr.  Davy’s  analyfis,  200  grains  gave 

1 

Tannin, 

Peculiar  extra#ive  matter. 

Mucilage, 

Refidual  matter,  chiefly  fand  and  cal- 
careous earth. 

This  more  exa#  analyfis  confirms  the  obfervations  made  by  me, 
in  the  firft  edition  of  this  Difpenfatory. 

Med.  ufe. — Catechu  is  one  of  the  moft  convenient  and  powerful 
aftringents  we  poflefs,  and  may  be  exhibited  in  every  cafe  where 
aftringents  are  indicated.  It  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  diarrhoea, 
in  hoarfenefs  from  relaxation  of  the  fauces,  ulcers  and  aphthte  in 
the  mouth,  and  in  excoriations,  with  lymplratic  exudations. 

Off.  prep. — Infuf.  Ed.  Ele#.  Ed.  Dub.  Tin#.  Ed.  Lond. 

Sp.  Mimosa  Nilotica.  Ed.  Cummi  Arabic  um.  Lond.  Dub 

Gum  Arabic. 

Off. — Gummi.  The  gum. 
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This  fpecics  of  mimofa  grows  in  Arabia  Petraea  and  Egypt. 
The  greateft  quantity  of  pure  gum,  commonly  called  Gum  Arabic, 
is  furnifhed  by  this  tree,  from  which  it  exudes  either  fpontane- 
oufiy,  or  from  incifions  made  into  the  bark,  and  afterwards  hard- 
ens in  the  air.  But  a fimilar  gum  may  be  obtained  from  all  the; 
fpecies  of  mimofa,  and  from  many  other  trees,  fucli  as  the  Swietenia. 
febrifuga,  Melia  azadirachta,  and  the  different  fpecies  of  Termi- 
nalia.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  barks  of  all  the  trees  which  fur- 
nilh  this  bland  mucilaginous  fubftance,  are  highly  aftringent ; that 
of  the  Mimofa  nilotica  itfelf  is  ufed  in  India  for  tanning ; and  it* 
our  country,  the  cherry  and  plumb  trees,  which  fometimes  yield, 
a little  gum,  have  very  aftringent  barks. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gum  found  in  the  fliops,  and  fold  under 
the  fame  name,  Gum  Arabic,  which  comes  from  the  Levant,  and 
Eaft-India  gum.  Gum  Arabic  confifts  of  roundifh  tranfparent  tears, 
colourlefs,  or  of  a yellowifh  colour,  fhining  fraCture,  without  fmell 
or  tafte,  and  perfectly  foluble  in  water.  The  pieces  which  are  moll 
tranfparent,  and  have  leaft  colour,  are  reckoned  the  belt.  They; 
are  feletted  from  the  Gum  Arabic  in  forts,  and  fold  for  about 
double  the  price,  under  the  title  of  Picked  gum.  The  Eaft-India 
gum  is  darker  coloured  than  Gum  Arabic,  and  is  not  fo  readily] 
foluble  in  water.  I poffefs  a mafs  of  gum,  gathered  from  a mimofa 
in  New  South  Wales,  by  Mr.  Jamiefon,  who  is  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  the  prefs  a moft  fplendid  and  fcientific  description  of 
that  country.  It  is  darker  coloured  even  than  Eaft-India  gum, 
and  is  alfo  lefs  foluble  than  it;  for  when  fufpended  in  water  it 
gives  off  white  films,  which  float  through  the  mucilage.  But  it& 
moft  remarkable  property  is,  that  it  does  not  precipitate  filicized 
potafs ; in  which  refpeCt  it  agrees,  as  far  as  my  experiments  go, 
with  gum  collected  in  this  neighbourhood,  from  the  common 
cherry  and  plumb  trees.  It  is  alfo  remarkable  that  the  coarfefb 
gum  forms  the  thickeft  mucilage  ; at  leaft  Botany-Bay  gum  forms 
a thicker  mucilage  than  Eaft-India  gum,  and  this,  than  Gum 
Arabic. 

Medical  ufe. — It  poffeffes  the  powers  of  a mucilaginous  demul- 
cent, in  a high  degree ; and  is  frequently  exhibited  in  diarrhoea, 
dyfentery,  chincough,  hoarfenefs,  ftrangury,  &c. ; and  is  an  ex- 
tremely ufeful  article  for  giving  form  to  fome  remedies,  and  for: 
correcting  the  acrimony  of  others. 

Off.  prep. — Mucilago,  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Emulfio,  Ed.  Emul- 
fio  Arabica,  Dub.  Mift.  mofchata,  Loud.  Miftura  cretacea, 
Loud.  Dub.  DecoCt.  cornu  cervi,  Loud.  Trochifci  carbonatis 
calcis,  Ed.  Trochifci  glycyrrh.  Ed.  Troch.  gly.  cum  opio,  Ed. 
Trochifci  gummos,  Ed.  Dub.  Pulv.  cretx  comp.  Loud.  Ptrlv. 
trag.  comp.  Loud. 
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MOMORDICA  ELATERIUM.  Ed.  Cucumis  Agrejiis.  Loud. 

Dub . 

Monoecia  Syngenefta.— Nat.  orcf.  Cucurbitacea. 

Wild  cucumber. 

Frudtus  recens  fubmaturus.  The  frefh  fruit,  when  al» 
molt  ripe. 

PiaP*  *s  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  is  perennial. 
Whef.  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  does  not  furvive  the  winter. 
The  fruit  is  oblong,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  an  inch 
in  diameter.  It  is  of  a green  colour,  and  befet  with  ftiff  hairs. 
When  nearly  ripe,  it  burfts  on  a flight  touch,  feparates  from  its 
ftalk,  and  flieds  its  feeds  with  great  violence.  From  this  circum-1 
ftance  it  was  named  by  the  Greeks  Elaterium,  which  name  was 
alfo  applied  to  the  faecula  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  the  only  pre- 
paration ufed  in  medicine. 

Medical  ufe.—In  a few  grains  it  operates  as  a draftic  purgative, 
and  is  fometimes  ufed  in  dropfies. 

Of.  prep. — Succus  fpiflat.  Ed.  Lond. 

morus  nigra.  Morus.  Lond. 

Monoecia  Tetrandria — Nat.  ord.  Scabndx. 

Mulberry.  ' 

Of. — Frudtus.  The  fruit. 

1 his  tree,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  come  originally  from  Per- 
ha,  bears  the  cold  of  our  winters,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  England. 

. ,e  fruit  has  the  fame  properties  with  other  fub-acid  fruits.  Its 
juice  contains  tartaric  acid. 

Off.  prep. — Syr.  fucc.  fru£l.  mori,  Lond. 

MOSCHUS  MOSCHIFERUS.  Ed. 

The  mufk  deer.  Mufk. 

,.5^*~^a(:eria  *n  folliculo  prope  umbilicum  colle&a,  Mcfchus 
dicta,  Ed.  Mofchus,  Lond.  Dub.  The  fubflance  contained  in  a 
ioJlicle  fituated  near  the  navel. 

Mammalia. 

The;  mufk  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  moft  elevated  region 
or  Afia,  particularly  of  the  Altayan  Alps,  and  the  mountains 
W 1 -Thibet  from  China.  It  is  a gentle  and  timid  ani- 

ma  , and  its  chace  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  Its  general  form 
re  emb  es  the  deer  tribe,  and  it  is  about  three  feet  in  length.  In 
e male,  behind  the  navel  and  before  the  prepuce,  there  is  fitu- 
a e an  oval  bag,  flat  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other,  about 
tee  inches  long  and  two  broad,  projecting  about  an  inch,  and 
vmg  a fmall  open  orifice,  befet  with  lhort  hairs,  which  is  empty 
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in  the  young  animal,  but  in  the  adult  is  filled  with  a fecreted 
matter,  known  by  the  name  of  Mulk.  When  the  bag  becomes 
too  full,  the  animal  exprefies  part  of  its  contents,  by  rubbing  it-' 
felf  againft  (tones  or  trees.  The  mu(k  exprefled  in  this  manner: 
is  faid  to  be  the  pureft,  but  none  of  it  probably  reaches  this  coun-' 
try.  The  beft  mu(k  is  brought  from  Tonquin,  an  inferior  fort, 
from  Agria  and  Bengal,  and  a (till  worfe  from  Rufiia. 

Fine  mulk  comes  to  us  in  round  thin  bladders,  which  are  ge-' 
xierally  about  the  fize  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  covered  with  (hort  brown: 
hairs,  lined  with  a thin  brown  membrane,  well  filled,  and  with-' 
out  any  appearance  of  having  been  opened.  The  mulk  itfelf  is: 
dry,  with  a kind  of  uri&uofity,  of  a dark-reddilh  brown,  or: 
rufty  blackifh  colour,  in  lmall  round  grains,  with  very  few  hard: 
black  clots,  and  perfectly  free  from  fandy,  or  other  vifible  foreign: 
matter.  If  chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a knife  on  paper,  it  looks: 
fmooth,  bright,  yellowilh,  and  is  free  from  grittinefs.  Laid  on  a: 
red-hot  iron  it  catches  flame,  and  burns  almoft  entirely  away, 
leaving  only  an  exceedingly  fmall  quantity  of  light  greyilh  afhes.. 
The  largeit  and  fulled  bag  fcarcely  contains  more  than  two 
drachms  of  mulk. 

Its  tade  is  fomewhat  bitterilh,  and  its  fmell  extremely  powerful: 
and  peculiar.  Neumann  got  from  30  grains  of  mulk  12  of  wa- 
tery, and  4 of  alcoholic  cxtradl;  and  inverfely,  10  of  alcoholic,, 
and  6 of  watery.  Its  fmell  and  tade  were  elevated  in  didillation 
with  water,  but  not  with  alcohol.  Neither  the  fixed  nor  volatile: 
oils  difiolved  it. 

The  very  great  price  of  mulk  has  given  rife  to  many  modes  of: 
adulterating  it.  To  increafe  its  weight,  fand,  and  even  particles- 
of  lead,  are  introduced  through  very  fmall  openings  into  the  bags. 
The  real  mulk  is  frequently  abftrafted  from  the  bag,  and  its  place: 
fupplied  with  dry  and  coarfely  powdered  blood,  or  fome' mixture: 
with  afphaltum.  Thefe  adulterations  are  to  be  dete&ed  by  dif- 
covering  that  the  bag  has  been  opened.  The  prefence  of  blood: 
is  alfo  known  by  the  fetid  fmell  it  emits  when  heated  fufficiently, 
and  by  the  formation  of  ammonia,  when  rubbed  with  potafs.  Af- 
phaltum is  known  by  its  Ihining  fra&ure,  and  melting  on  hot  iron, 
while  muik  is  converted  into  charcoal.  But  there  are  even  arti- 
ficial bags  filled  with  a compofition  containing  fome  real  mulk. 
Thefe  are  in  general  thicker,  and  covered  with  longer  hair, 
and  want  the  internal  brown  membrane  which  lines  the  real 
mulk-bag. 

Medical  tife. — Mulk  is  a medicine  of  very  great  efficacy,  and 
for  which,  in  fome  cafes,  there  is  hardly  any  fubftitute.  When 
properly  adminiltered,  it  fometimes  fucceeds  in  the  moll  defper- 
ate  circumftances.  It  raifes  the  pulfe,  without  heating  much  5 
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it  allays  fpafms,  and  operates  remarkably  on  the  brain,  increafirtg 
the  powers  of  thought,  fenfation,  and  voluntary  motion. 

It  may  be  employed  in  every  indance  of  typhous  fever,  efpeci- 
ally  when  attended  with  delirium,  or  fpafmodic  affe£tion  of  any 
particular  organ,  or  of  the  whole  fydem,  or  fubfultus  tendinum, 
&c.  It  is  alfo  ufed  with  the  greated  benefit  in  exanthematous 
and  phlegmonic  difeafes,  accompanied  with  typhoid  fever  j and  in 
many  fpafmodic  affeftions,  as  chincough,  epilepfy,  trifmus,  &c. 

It  is  mod  conveniently  given  in  fubdance  in  powder,  in  dofes 
of  three  grains  or  upwards,  repeated  every  one  or  two  hours.  Its 
belt  preparation  is  the  tin£ture. 

Off.  prep — Tinftura,  Dub.  Milt,  mofch.  Lond, 

murias; 

Muriate  is  the  generic  term  for  thofe  fecondary  compounds 
which  contain  muriatic  acid.  Their  general  properties  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

The  muriates  may  be  divided  into  three  families : 

1.  Alkaline  muriates,— foluble  in  water,  fufible  and  vaporiz- 
able without  decompofition,  forming  no  precipitate  with  alkaline 
carbonates. 

2.  Earthy  muriates, — foluble  in  water  in  general,  decompof- 
able  by  heat,  forming  a white  precipitate  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

3*  Metalline  muriates. — The  muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  many  metals,  in  two  ftates  of  oxidizement.  The  mu- 
riates which  contain  the  metal  in  the  date  of  protoxide,  are  in 
general  very  acrid,  and  foluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  The 
muriates  which  contain  the  metal  in  the  date  of  peroxide  are  of- 
ten infoluble,  have  a white  colour,  and  contain  an  excefs  of  bafe 
or  are  fub-muriates.  The  muriates  are  alfo  the  mod  volatile 
metalline  falts,  and  often  rife  undecompofed  in  fublimation  or 
didillation. 

MURIAS  AMMONITE.  Ed.  Sal  Ammoniactil * Lond . Dub . 
Ammonia  Muriata. 

Muriate  of  ammonia.  Sal  ammoniac. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  found  native,  efpecially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  volcanoes.  It  was  fird  prepared  in  Egypt  from  the 
foot  of  camel- dung  by  fublimation  i but  the  greated  part  of  that 
now  ufed  is  manufa£tured  in  Europe ; either  by  combining  di- 
rectly ammonia  with  muriatic  acid,  or  by  decompofing  the  ful- 
phate  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  muriate  of  foda  ; or  the  muriates 
of  lime  and  magnefia,  by  means  of  ammonia. 

In  commerce,  muriate  of  ammonia  occurs,  either  fublimed,  in 
firm,  round,  eladic,  concavo-convex  cakes,  or  crydallized  * in 
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conical  mafles.  The  latter  commonly  contain  other  falts,  efpe— 
cially  muriate  of  lime,  which  renders  them  deliquefcent ; and: 
therefore  the  fublimed  muriate  of  ammonia  is  to  be  preferred  for 
the  purpofes  of  medicine. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  has  an  acrid,  pungent,  urinous  tafte.  It: 
is  foluble  in  about  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  6o°,  and  in  i 
an  equal  weight,  at  21 2°.  During  its  folution,  it  produces 
320  of  cold.  It  is  alfo  foluble  in  about  4.5  parts  of  alcohol.. 
It  is  permanent  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  atmofphere.  By  a 1 
gentle  heat,  it  may  be  deprived  of  its  water  of  cryftallization,  and! 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a white  powder.  At  a higher  tempera-, 
ture  it  fublimes  unchanged.  Its  cryftals  are  either  fix-fided  pyra- 
mids, aggregated  in  a plumofe  form,  or  ftill  more  commonly,, 
four-fided  pyramids.  It  confifts  of  42.75  muriatic  acid,  25.00  am-, 
monia,  and  32.25  water.  It  isdecompofed  by  the  fulphuric  and! 
nitric  acids;  by  baryta,  potafs,  foda,  ftrontia,  and  lime  ; by  feveral! 
fecondary  falts  containing  thefe  acids  or  bales;  and  by  thofe  me- 
talline falts  whofe  bafes  form  with  muriatic  acid  an  infoluble: 
compound. 

Medical  ufe. — Muriate  of  ammonia  is  now  feldom  ufed  inter-, 
nally.  It  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  a powerful  aperient  and: 
attenuant  of  vifcid  humours. 

Externally  applied,  it  is  a valuable  remedy.  It  may  a£t  in  two: 
ways, 

1.  By  the  cold  produced  during  its  folution. 

It  is  from  this  caufe  that  fomentations  of  muriate  of  ammonia; 
probably  prove  benencialin  mania,  apoplexy  from  plethora,  lefions: 
of  the  head,  and  in  violent  headachs.  When  ufed  with  this  in- 
tention, the  folution  fhould  be  applied  as  foon  as  it  is  made. 

2.  By  the  ftimulus  of  the  fait. 

On  this  principle  we  may  explain  its  a£lion  as  a difcutient,  in 
indolent  tumours  of  all  kinds,  contufions,  gangrene,  pfora,  oph- 
thalmia, cynanche,  and  in  {Emulating  clylters.  In  l'ome  cafes, 
as  in  chilblains,  and  other  indolent  inflammations,  both  modes: 
of  a&ion  may  be  ferviceable.  When  firfl  applied,  the  coldnefs. 
of  the  folution  will  diminilh  the  fenfe  of  heat  and  uneafinefs  of: 
the  part,  and  the  fubfequent  ftimulus  will  excite  a more  healthy, 
a&ion  in  the  veflels. 

Off.  prep. — Aflua  ammon.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Alcohol  ammon. 
Ed  Load.  Dub.  Carbonas  ammon.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Aqua  carb. 
ammon.  Ed  Loud.  Dub.  Liquor  cupri  ammoniat.  Loud.  Dub. 
Murias  an  monise  et  terri,  Ed.  Loud.  Calx  hyd.  alba,  Loud.  Spi-- 
ritus  am.  foetid.  Loud. 
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MURIAS  SODiE.  Ed.  Sal  Muria ficus.  Land.  Sal  Com- 
munis. Dub.  Soda  Muriata.  Sal  Marinas . 

Muriate  of  foda.  Common  fea-falt. 

This  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the  neutral  falts.  It  is  not 
only  found  in  immenfe  mafles  on  and  under  the  earth’s  furface, 
and  contained  in  great  quantities  in  many  fait  fprings,  but  it  is  the 
caufe  of  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea. 

Native  muriate  of  foda  prefents  two  varieties,  the  lamellar  and 
fibrous.  It  is  found  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Spain,  England,  &c. 
When  not  perfectly  pure,  it  is  purified  by  folution  and  cryftal- 
. lization. 

Salt  fprings  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  quantity 
of  muriate  of  foda  contained  in  thefe  varies,  from  an  inconfider-* 
able  quantity  even  up  to  one  third. 

Sea-water  alfo  varies  much  in  ftrength.  It  is  faid  to  contain 
moft  fait  in  warm  climates,  and  at  great  depths. 

Muriate  of  foda,  as  obtained  from  thefe  natural  folutions  of  it 
by  evaporation  and  cryftallization,  is  feldom  pure,  but  commonly 
mixed  with  earthy  muriates,  which,  being  deliquefcent  falts,  dif- 
pofe  it  to  attradft  moifture  from  the  atmofphere.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  purified,  by  precipitating  the  earths,  by  means  of  carbon- 
ate of  foda,  or  by  walhing  the  cryftallized  fait  with  a faturated 
folution  of  muriate  of  foda,  heated  to  ebullition.  In  this  ftate  it 
is  not  capable  of  diflolving  any  more  muriate  of  foda,  but  will 
dilfolve  a confidera'ble  quantity  of  the  earthy  muriates. 

Muriate  of  foda  has  a pure  fait  tafte,  is  foluble  in  2.8  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in  2.76  at  21  2°.  It  is  not  foluble  in 
alcohol.  By  the  action  of  heat  it  firft  decrepitates,  then  melts, 
and  laftly,  fublimes  without  decompofition  The  primitive  form 
of  its  cryftals  is  cubic,  and  they  are  permanent  in  the  atmofphere. 
According  to  Kirwan,  they  confift  of  38.88  muriatic  acid,  53 
foda,  and  8.12  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  fulphuric  and 
nitric  acids,  by  potafs  and  baryta,  by  fecondary  falts  containing 
thefe,  and  by  metalline  falts  whole  bafe  forms  an  infoluble  com- 
pound with  muriatic  acid ; it  is  alfo  gradually  decompofed  by 
lime,  iron,  and  litharge. 

Med.  ufe. — Muriate  of  foda  is  one  of  the  moft  important  ar- 
ticles in  the  arts,  and  in  domtftic  economy.  As  a medicine,  it 
is  ufeful  in  fome  cafes  of  dyfpepfia  ; and  in  large  dofes  it  is  faid 
to  check  vomiting  of  blood.  It  is  a common  ingredient  in  ftimu- 
lating  clyfters,  and  is  fometimes  applied  externally,  as  a foment- 
ation to  bruifes,  or  in  the  form  of  bath,  as  a gentle  ftimulus  to  the 
whole  furface  of  the  body. 

O/f.  prep. — Murias  fodae  exficcat.  Ed.  Dub.  Acid  muriat.  Ed. 
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lend.  Dub.  Murias  antim.  Ed.  Land.  Dub.  Sub-murias  hydrarg, 
praecip.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

MYRISTICA  MOSCHATA.  Ed.  Mynjlica.  Lond.  Dubi 

Monoecia  Monandria. — Nat.  ord.  Olerace*. 

The  nutmeg-tree. 

Off". — Fru£tus  nucleus,  Nux  mofehata  di£tus ; ejufque  oleum 
expreflum,  Oleum  macis  di&um  ; necnon  oleum  nucis  volatile ; deni- 
que,  nucis  involucrum.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  commonly  called 
Nutmeg;  its  eflentiai  oil ; its  exprefled  oil,  called  Oil  of  Mace; 
the  involucrum  of  the  nut,  called  Mace. 

The  tree  which  furnifhes  this  elegant  fpice  is  a native  of  the 
Molucca  iflands.  It  is  not,  however,  cultivated  in  any  of  them 
except  Banda,  from  which  all  Europe  has  been  hitherto  fupplied 
with  mace  and  nutmeg.  The  entire  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
peach,  and  is  marked  with  a longitudinal  furrow.  The  external 
covering  is  fmooth,  flefhy,  and  bitter.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  this 
burfts,  and  difclofes  the  mace,  which  is  an  oily  membranous  pulp, 
of  a dark-red  colour,  and  aromatic  flavour,  divided  into  narrow 
branched  flips.  Within  the  mace  is  inclofed  the  nut,  which  con- 
fifts  of  a brown,  thin,  hard  {hell,  and  a fat  perenchyraatous  ker- 
nel, of  an  oval  Ihape.  The  fruit  is  gathered  three  times  a-year. 
The  external  covering  is  feparated  on  the  fpot,  and  the  mace  and 
nut  carried  home,  where  they  are  carefully  dried  in  the  fun. 
After  they  are  dried,  the  nutmegs  are  dipt  in  lime  water,  and  the 
mace  is  fprinkled  with  fait  water,  probably  to  preferve  them  from 
the  attacks  of  infe&s. 

Mace , by  drying,  acquires  a reddifti- yellow  colour.  When  good, 
it  is  flexible,  thin,  oily,  of  a deep  colour,  has  a ftrong,  agreeable 
frnell,  and  an  aromatic,  bitterifh  acrid  tafte.  When  brittle,  divided 
into  fewer  flips,  of  a whitifti,  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  of  little 
frnell  or  tafte,  it  is  to  be  reje£ted. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  of  mace,  2160  alcoholic,  and 
1200  watery  extraft  ; and  inverfely,  1920  watery,  and  1440  alco- 
holic extract,  with  300  of  volatile  oil  heavier  than  water,  which 
arofe  during  the  infpiflation  of  the  watery  extraft.  The  exprelf- 
ed  oil  of  mace  is  lefs  confident  than  that  of  nutmegs. 

Nutmegs  are  oval,  flattened  at  both  ends,  of  a grey-brown  co- 
lour, and  retie  ularly  furrowed  on  the  outfide,  of  a yellow  colour 
within,  variegated  with  brown  undula'ting  lines,  folid,  hard,  unc- 
tuous to  the  feel,  and  eafily  cut  with  a knife  ; and  have  a bal- 
famic  frnell,  and  agreeable  aromatic  tafte.  The  fmall  round 
nutmegs  are  better  than  the  large  oval  ones  ; and  they  ftiould  have 
a ftrong  fmell  and  tafte,  and  fhould  neither  be  worm-eaten, 
mufty,  nor  variegated  with  black  lines.  Their  activity  is,  how- 
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ever,  confined  to  the  dark  coloured  veins,  which  are  not  apt  to 
be  worm-eaten. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  parts  of  nutmeg,  480  of  an  oily  al- 
coholic extradl,  and  280  watery,  with  320  fixed  oil:  thefe  two 
laft  were  both  infipid  : and  inverfely,  600  watery  extract,  with 
50  of  fixed  oil,  which  rofe  to  the  furface  during  the  infpiffation, 
and  10  of  volatile  oil  which  diftilled  over;  and  afterwards,  120 
unCtuous  alcoholic  extract,  and  300  more  of  fixed  oil.  By  ex- 
preffion  1920  gave  540  of  oil,  and  afterwards  480  of  watery  ex- 
tract, a pretty  ftrongly  tailed  diftilled  water,  and  80  un&uous 
alcoholic  extract,  with  60  of  infipid  fixed  oil. 

Off.  prep. — Spirit,  nucis  mofchat.  Ed  Land,  Dub.  Spirit,  lav. 
comp.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Pulv.  carb.  calciscomp.  Ed.  ConfeCtio 
aromat.  Dub.  Lond.  EleCt.  catechu,  Ed.  Dub.  Trochifci  carb. 
calcis,  Ed. 


V olatile  til  of  nutmeg.  By  diftillation  they  yield  a confiderable 
quantity  of  effential  oil,  of  a whitifh  yellow  colour,  lighter  than 
water,  and  pofleffing  the  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell  in  an  eminent 
degree.  In  dofes  of  a few  drops,  it  is  a powerful  carminative  and 
ftomachic. 

Off.  prep. — Spirit.  alk»  volat.  aromat. 

Expreffed  oil  of  mace.  Nutmegs  alfo  yield  by  expreflion  a con- 
Cderable  quantity  of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which,  on  cooling,  con- 
cretes into  a fabaceous  confidence.  They  are  previoully  beaten 
to  a foft  pafte  in  a warm  mortar,  then  inclofed  in  a linen  bag, 
expofed  to  the  vapour  of  hot  water,  and  fqpeezed  in  a prefs,  of 
which  the  plates  have  been  heated. 

It  is  a mixture  of  the  volatile  oil  on  which  their  flavour  de- 
pends, and  of  a fixed  oil,  of  a white  colour,  without  tafte  or 
fmell ; and  as  the  properties  which  characterize  it  depend  on  the 
prefence  of  the  volatile  oil,  the  denomination  of  Fixed  oil,  appli- 
ed to  it  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  is  lefs  correCt  than  that  of  Ex- 
preffed  oil,  given  to  it  by  the  other  colleges,  from  the  manner  of 
its  preparation. 

In  the  {hops  we  meet  with  three  forts  of  unCtuous  fubftances 
called  Oil  of  mace,  though  really  expreffed  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  beft  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  ftone  jars-,  this  is  of 
a thick  confidence,  of  the  colour  of  mace,  and  an  agreeable  fra- 
grant fmell.  The  fecond  fort,  which  is  paler  coloured,  and  much 
inferior  in  quality,  comes  from  Holland,  in  folid  maffes,  gener- 
ally flat,  and  of  a fquare  figure.  The  third,  which  is  the  worft  of 
all,  and  ufually  called  Common  oil  of  mace,  is  an  artificial  com- 
pofition  of  fuet,  palm  oil,  and  the  like,  flavoured  with  a little  ge- 
nuine oil  of  nutmeg.  7680  of  the  fecond  fort  yielded  to  Neu- 
mann 330  volatile  oil  heavier  than  water,  z83o  of  fluid  expreff- 
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ible  oil,  and  4560  of  folid,  but  fufible,  febaceous  matter,  perfectly 
iniipid,  inodorous,  and  of  a chalky  whitenefs. 

Off.  prep  ■ — Emp.  lad.  comp.  Lond. 

Medical  ufe. — Both  mace  and  nutmegs  are  rather  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  aromatic  fpices,  than  as  articles  of  medicine.  From  the 
effential  oil  they  contain,  they  are  heating  and  {Emulating ; and 
they  are  added  to  other  medicines  for  the  fake  of  their  agreeable 
flavour. 

MYROXYLON  PERUIFERUM.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  829,  Jp.  1.  Decandna  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  La- 
ment ace#. 

Sweet-fmelling  balfam  tree. 

Off — Balfamum ; Balfamum  Peruvianum.  Lond.  Dub.  Peru- 
vian balfam* 

This  tree  grows  in  the  warmed  provinces  of  South  America, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  appearance.  Every  part  of  it 
abounds  with  refinous  juice,  even  the  leaves  are  full  of  tranfparent 
refinous  points,  like  thofe  of  the  orange  tree. 

The  balfam,  as  brought  to  us,  is  commonly  of  the  confidence 
of  thm  honey,  of  a reddifh-brown  colour,  inclining  to  black,  an 
agre  able  aromatic  fmell,  and  a very  hot  biting  fade. 

It  is  very  often  adulterated  ; and  fometimes  what  is  fold  for  Pe- 
ruvian balfam,  is  a i'purious  mixture  of  refin  and  efiential  oil,  fla- 
voured with  benzoin.  Thefe  frauds  are  not  eafily  detected,  and 
fortunately  they  are  of  little  importance. 

It  is  faid  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  cuttings  of  the  twigs  in 
water,  and  flamming  off  with  a fpoon  the  balfam,  which  fwims 
on  the  top. 

By  incifion  this  tree  yields  a much  more  fragrant  white  or  co- 
lourlefs  balfam,  which,  when  infpiffated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
forms  the  red  or  dry  balfam  of  Peru;  but  it  is  very  rarely  in  ufe 
in  Britain,  and  almod  never  to  be  met  with  in  our  {hops. 

Peruvian  baliam  confids  of  a volatile  oil,  refin,  and  benzoic 
acid ; it  is,  accordingly,  entirely  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  effen- 
tial  oils.  Water  diffolves  part  of  the  benzoic  acid,  and  fixed  oil 
combines  with  the  ref/n.  It  may  be  fufpended  in  water,  by  tri- 
turation with  mucilage  and  yolk  of  egg. 

Med.  ufe. — Balfam  of  Peru  is  a very  warm  aromatic  medicine, 
confiderably  hotter  and  more  acrid  than  copaiva.  Its  principal 
effects  are,  to  warm  the  habit,  and  to  drengthen  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem.  Hence  its  u{e  in  fome  kinds  of  adhmas,  gonorrhoeas,  dy- 
fenteries,  fupprefiions  of  the  uterine  difcharges,  and  other  difor- 
ders  proceeding  from  a debility  of  the  folids.  It  is  alfo  employed 
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externally,  for  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers,  and 
fometimes  againft  palfies  and  rheumatic  pains. 

Off.  prep. — TinClura,  Land.  Troch.  glyc.  comp.  Dub. 

MYRRH  A.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

Mvrrh. 

Off. — Gumma-refina.  The  gum-refin. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  gum-refin  is  not  yet  afcertained. 
Mr.  Bruce  has  given  fome  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  it  is  a mi- 
mcfa ; but  we  may  obferve,  that  all  the  mimofas  with  which  we 
are  fufficiently  acquainted  furnilh  a pure  gum,  and  not  a gum- 
refin.  The  bell  myrrh  is  brought  from  Troglodytitia,  a province 
of  Abyflinia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  fea ; but  what  we  receive 
comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  produced  on  the  eaftern  coaft 
of  Arabia  Felix. 

The  belt  myrrh  is  in  the  form  of  tears.  It  fhould  be  of  a yel- 
low, or  reddilh-yellow  colour,  becoming  redder  when  breathed 
on;  light,  brittle,  of  an  unCtuous  feel,  pellucid,  fhining;  prefent- 
ing  white  femi-circular  ftriae  in  its  fraCture;  of  a very  bitter  aro- 
matic tafte,  and  a ftrong,  peculiar,  not  unpleafant  odour.  It  is 
not  good  if  whitifli,  dark-coloured,  black,  refinous,  ill-fmelled, 
or  mixed  with  impurities,  which  is  too  commonly  the  cafe. 

Neumann  afcertained  that  water  and  alcohol  are  both  of  them 
capable  of  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  tafte  and  fmell  of  the 
myrrh,  the  extract  made  by  either  after  the  other  being  infipid. 
The  alcohol  diftilled  from  the  tinClurc  elevated  none  of  the  fla- 
vour of  the  myrrh;  but  during  the  infpifiation  of  the  decoClion 
a volatile  oil  arofe,  containing  the  whole  of  the  flavour  of  the 
myrrh,  and  heavier  than  water,  while  the  extraCl  was  merely 
bitter.  From  7680  parts  of  myrrh  he  got  6000  watery  extraCt, 
180  volatile  oil,  and  720  alcoholic  ; and  inverfely,  2400  alcoholic, 
and  4200  watery.  I have  obfetved  that  the  tinCture  is  tranfparent, 
and  when  poured  into  water,  forms  a yellow  opaque  fluid,  but 
lets  fall  no  precipitate,  while  the  watery  folution  is  always  yellow 
and  opaque  ; and  that  myrrh  is  not  fufible,  and  is  difficultly  in- 
flammable. Mr.  Hatchett  found  it  foluble  in  alkalies. 

Med.  ufe. — Myrrh  is  a heating  ftimulating  medicine.  It  fre- 
quently occafions  a mild  diaphorefis,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fe- 
cretions  in  general.  Hence  it  proves  ferviceable  in  cacheClic 
difeales,  arifing  from  inactivity  of  the  fyftem,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
act  efpecially  upon  the  uterine  fyftem,  and  to  refill  putrefaction. 

It  is  exhibited, 

I . In  fubftance ; in  the  form  of  powder,  or  made  up  into 
pills,  in  dofes  of  10  to  tfo  grains. 
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a.  Diflolved  in  water,  as  in  Griffiths*  famous,  but  unchem- 
ical,  myrrh  mixture. 

3.  Diflolved  in  alcohoL 

Pff’  PrtP* — Tin#ura,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Tin#.  aloes  aether.  Ed. 
Tm#ura  aloes  cum  myrrha,  Ed.  Lond.  Pulv.  myrrhae  comp. 
Lond.  Pulv.  aloes  cum  ferro,  Lond.  Pil.  galb.  comp.  Lond.  Pil. 
rhoei  comp.  Ed.  Pil.  aloes  cum  myrrha,  Lond.  Ed.  Pil.  aflae 
feet.  comp.  Ed. 

MYRTUS  PIMENTA.  Ed.  Pimento.  Lond.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  <JTS,Jp.  28.  Icofandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Hefpe - 
ride  a. 

Pimento  tree. 

Eru#us,  vulgo  Piper  Jamaicenfe,  The  fruit,  commonly 
called  Jamaica  Pepper. 

This  is  a native  of  Jamaica,  and  grows  in  all  the  woodlands  on 
the  north  fide.  Soon  after  the  trees  have  bJoflomed,  the  berries 
become  fit  for  gathering  ; the  fruit  not  being  fuffered  to  ripen, 
as  in  that  ftate  it  is  moiff  and  glutinous,  and  therefore  difficult 
to  cure,  apd  when  dried  becomes  black  and  taftelefs.  The  ber- 
ries are  dried  by  fpreading  them  on  a terrace,  expofed  to  the  fun 
for  about  feven  days,  during  which  time  they  gradually  lofe  their 
green  colour,  and  become  of  a reddifh-brown. 

The  fmell  of  this  fpiee  refembles  a mixture  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  nutmegs ; its  tafte  approaches  to  that  of  cloves,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  three  foregoing ; whence  it  has  received  the  name 
of  all/pice. 

Neumann  afeertained  that  its  flavour  refides  entirely  in  a vpla- 
tile  oil  heavier  than  water,  and  its  pungency  in  a refin  or  a fub- 
ftance  foluble  in  alcohol  and  infoluble  in  water.  From  480  parts 
he  got  120  watery  extract,  30  volatile  oil,  and  20  alcoholic  ex- 
tra#; and  inverfely,  66  alcoholic  and  100  watery. 

Med.  «/£.— Pimento  is  a warm  aromatic  flimulant,  and  is  much 
ufed  as  a condiment  in  drefling  food.  As  a medicine,  it  may  be 
advantageoufly  fubftituted  for  the  more  coftly  fpices,  efpecially  in 
hofpital  praftice. 

Of.  prep. — Aq.  deftil.  Ed.  Lond.  Ol.  volat.  Ed.  Spirit.  Ed. 
Lond.  Dub.  Syr.  fpin.  cerv.  Lond.  Pil.  opii,  Ed. 

NICOTIAN  A TABACUM.  Ed.  Nicotiana.  Lond.  Dub. 
Willd.  g.  379,  Jp.  I.  Pcntandria  Monogynia . — Nat.  ord.  Sola* 
naceee. 

Tobacco. 

Off.—  Folium*  The  leaves. 
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This  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  America,  from  whence  it 
was  firft  brought  into  Europe,  about  the  year  1560.  It  is  now 
fometimes  cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe  in  our  gardens ; but  in  ge- 
neral it  is  imported  from  America  in  large  quantities.  The  leaves 
are  about  two  feet  long,  of  a pale  green  colour  whilft  frefh,  and 
when  carefully  dried  of  a lively  yellowilh  call.  They  have  a ftrong, 
difagreeable,  narcotic  fmell,  and  a very  acrid  burning  tafte. 

The  a&ive  conftituentof  tobacco  is  an  eflentialoil ; for,  by  long 
boiling,  the  deco&ion  and  extratt  of  tobacco  become  almoft  inert  j 
and,  by  diftillation  an  oil  is  obtained  from  it,  fo  a£live,  that  fmaU 
animals  are  almoft  inftantly  killed,  when  wounded  by  a needle 
dipped  in  it. 

Medical  ufe.— On  the  living  body,  whether  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach  in  fubftance  or  folution,  or  into  the  lungs  in  the  form  of 
fmoke,  or  applied  to  abraded  furfaces,  tobacco  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing deleterious  effeas.  It  often  proves  virulently  cathartic  or 
emetic,  and  occafions  intolerable  cardialgia,  anxiety,  and  vertigo. 

1 he  fyftera  becomes  eafily  habituated  to  the  aaion  of  tobacco  j 
and  many  people  ufe  very  large  quantities  of  it  in  feveral  ways  as 
a luxury,  without  experiencing  any  other  bad  effect  than  what 
arifes  from  their  being  unable  to  relinquilh  it  after  the  habit  is 
confirmed. 

As  a medicine  it  is  exhibited  in  various  forms : 

1.  In  fubftance.  When  chewed,  it  caufes  an  increafed  flow 
of  faliva,  and  fometimes  relieves  the  toothach  ; and  reduc- 
ed to  powder,  it  proves  an  excellent  errhine  and  fternuta^ 
tory,  when  fnuffed  up  the  noftrils. 

2.  In  infufion  in  water  or  wine.  Taken  in  fuch  fmaU  dofes 
as  to  have  little  effect  on  the  ftomach,  it  proves  powerful- 
ly diuretic,  and  was  employed  by  Dr.  Fowler  with  very 
great  fuccefs  in  cafes  of  dropfy  and  dyfuria.  It  is  alfo  ap- 
plied externaliy  for  the  cure  of  pfora,  tinea,  and  other  cu- 
taneous difeafes. 

3.  In  the  form  of  fmoke,  it  is  inje£led  into  the  anus  by  means 
of  bellows  of  a peculiar  conltrudtion.  By  a£ling  as  a fti- 
mulusto  the  re£ium,  it  fometimes  fucceeds  in  reviving  the 
vital  powers  in  fome  kinds  of  afphyxia,  and  in  evacuating 
the  inteftines  in  cafes  of  obftinate  conftipation. 

Of.  prep. — Vin.  nicot.  tabac.  Ed. 

NITRAS. 

Nitrate  is  the  generic  term  for  fecondary  compoijnds,  which 
cor. Git  of  nitric  acid,  combined  with  any  bafe.  Their  general 
c :na rafters  have  been  already  mentioned.  There  are  three  fami- 
nes of  nitrates. 
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1.  Alkaline  nitrates; — foluble  in  water  ; fallibility  increafed  by 
increafe  of  temperature  ; cryftallizable  ; farming  no  precipitate; 
with  alkaline  carbonates. 

2.  Earthy  nitrates  ; — foluble  in  water  ; farming  a white  preci- 
pitate with  alkaline  carbonates. 

3.  Metallic  nitrates; — generally  foluble,  both  in  water  and  in 
alcohol ; decompofable  by  heat,  furnilhing  nitric  oxide  gas,  and 
leaving  the  metal  oxidized  to  a maximum. 

NITRAS  POTASSiE.  Ed.  Land.  Bub. 

Nitrate  of  potafs. 

Off. — Nitrum.  Nitre. 

Nxirate  of  potafs  is  annually  produced  on  the  furface  of  the; 
earth  in  many  countries-  for  this  production,  the  prefence  of  a: 
calcareous  bafe,  heat,  and  an  open,  but  not  too  free,  communica- 
tion with  dry  atmofpheric  air,  are  requifite.  The  putrefaction  of: 
organic,  efpecially  animal  fubftances,  is  not  neceffary  to,  but  ac- 
celerates the  formation  of,  this  fait,  by  affording  the  azote  in  a: 
ftate  in  which  it  combines  readily  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  and  forms  the  nitric  acid.  Accordingly,  in  Germany  and 
France,  nitrate  of  potafs  is  prepared,  by  expofing  mixtures  of: 
putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  and  calcareous  earths, 
to  the  adtion  of  the  atmolphere.  The  fait  is  afterwards  extradled: 
by  lixiviation  and  cryftallization.  The  nitre  ufed  in  this  coun- 
try is  chiefly  imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  As  it  occurs  in  com- 
merce, it  often  contains  a little  muriate  of  potafs  and  muriate  of: 
fada,  from  which  it  is  eafily  purified  by  diffelving  it  in  boiling: 
water,  and  filtering  it  ; on  cooling,  the  nitrate  of  potafs  cryflal- 
lizes,  and  the  other  falts  remain  diffolved. 

Nitrate  of  potafs  has  a fharp,  bitterifh,  cooling  tafte.  It  fhoots- 
in  pretty  large  cryftals,  which  are  generally  fix-fided  prifms,  ter- 
minated by  fix- fided  pyramids  ; very  brittle,  and  permanent  in; 
the  atmolphere  ; foluble  in  feven  times  their  weight  of  water  at: 
6o°,  and  in  an  equal  weight  at  21 2°  ; melting  when  expofed  toai 
flrong  heat,  giving  out  at  firft  oxygen,  and  afterwards  nitrogen 
gas,  until  the  whole  acid  be  decompofed,  and  the  potais  alone  re- 
main behind.  It  deflagrates  more  or  lels  violently  with  all  oxy— 
genizable  fubftances,  oxidizing  or  acidifying  them.  When  dried  1 
in  a temperature  of  70°,  it  confills,  according  to  Kirwan,  of  .<14 
nitric  acid,  51.8  potafs,  and  4.2  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  the 
fulphuric  acid  and  baryta,  by  the  muriate  and  acetite  of  baryta, . 
and  the  fulphates  of  fada,  ammonia,  magnefia,  and  alumina. 

Medical  tife. — Taken  to  the  extent  of  from  a drachm  to  half  an  1 
punce  in  the  courfe  of  a day,  in  repeated  dofes,  it  diminifhes  the 
heat  of  the  body,  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  operates  by 
ftool,  and  a£ts  upon  the  fecrction  of  urine,  but  is  apt  to  produce 
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pains  in  the  ftomach.  In  large  dofes,  fuch  as  an  ounce,  taken  at 
one  time,  it  produces  the  molt  dreadful  fymptoms,  conftant  vo- 
miting, purging,  mixed  with  blood,  convuifions  and  death.  Acci- 
dents of  this  kind  have  happened  from  its  being  fold  by  miftake 
for  fulphate  of  foda. 

It  is  bell  given  in  fmall  dofes,  as  five  to  ten  grains  frequently 
repeated,  and  is  only  admiflible  in  inflammatory  difeafes.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  ufed  in  gargles,  for  inflammatory  fore  throats. 

Of.  prep. — Acid.  nitr.  Land.  Ed.  Dub.  Nitr.  purif.  Lond.  Sul- 
phas pot.  cum  fulph.  Ed.  Antim.  calc.  Lond.  Oxid.  ant.  cum 
fulph.  per  nitrat.  pot.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub.  Trochifci  nitri,  Ed.  Lond. 

OLEA  EUROPvEA.  Ed.  Oliva.  Lond.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  $6,  fp.  i.  Diandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ox&.Sepiarite. 

The  olive  tree. 

Of — Frudtus,  ejufque  oleum  expreflum.  The  fruit  and  oil 
exprefled  from  the  fruit. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  north  of  Afri- 
ca. It  is  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  for  the  fake  of 
its  fruit  and  the  oil  exprefled  from  it.  Olives,  when  frelh,  have 
an  acrid,  bitter,  extremely  difagreeable,  tafte  $ but  they  are  only 
eaten  when  pickled.  They  are  firft  fteeped  for  feveral  days  in  a 
ley  of  wood-afhes,  and  then  pickled  in  a ftrong  folution  of  muriate 
of  foda. 

They  are  principally  valued  for  the  oil  they  afford  by  expreflion. 

. ^or  ^is  purpofe  they  are  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  imme- 
diately bruifed  and  fubjefted  to  the  prefs.  The  fined  oil  flows 
firft,  and  a very  bad  oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  magma,  which 
remains  after  expreflion,  in  water.  According  to  Beaume,  they 
are  gathered  when  fufliciently  ripe.  They  are  then  dried,  to  de- 
prive the  mucilage,  of  which  they  contain  a large  quantity,  of  its 
water,  and  are  exprefled  after  being  bruifed,  and  moiftened  with 
a little  water  to  render  the  oil  more  fluid.  By  reft,  the  mucilage 
and  water  which  may  have  pafled  with  it,  feparate.  It  is  fome- 
times  mixed  with  oil  of  poppy  feeds  ; but,  by  expofing  the  mix- 
ture to  the  freezing  temperature,  the  olive  oil  freezes,  while  that 
of  the  poppies  remain  fluid  ; and  as  oils  which  freeze  with  molt 
difficulty  are  molt  apt  to  become  rancid,  olive  is  deteriorated  by 
the  admixture  of  poppy  oil. 

Good  olive  oil  lhould  have  a pale  yellow  colour,  fomewhat  in- 
clining to  green,  a bland  tafte,  without  any  rancidity,  and  no 
lmell,  and  lhould  congeal  at  38°  Fahrenheit.  In  this  country  it 
is  frequently  rancid,  and  fometimes  adulterated. 

Medical  ufe.  Taken  internally,  it  operates  as  a gentle  laxative, 
and  is  given  in  cafes  of  worms.  It  is  alfo  given  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  mitigate  the  action  of  acrid  fubftances  taken  into  the  fto- 
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mach.  It  is  ufed  externally  in  fridionsr  in  gargles,  and  in  clyf- 
ters  ; but  its  principal  employment  is  for  the  composition  of  oint- 
ments and  plafters. 

Off.  prep. — Oleum  ammoniat.  Ed.  Lond.  Oleum  camph.  EdJ 
Oleum  fulph.  Ed.  Lond.  Linim.  fimp.  Ed.  Unguent,  fimp.  Ed, 
Unguent,  fper.  ceti,  Lond.  Dub.  Unguentum  cerae,  Lond.  Dub, 
Cerat.  fimp.  Ed.  Cer.  fper.  ceti,  Lond.  Dub.  Unguent,  refin.  flavae, 
Lond.  Dub.  Unguent,  elemi,  Lond.  Dub.  Unguent,  fambuci,  Lond, 
Dub.  Emplaft.  oxidi  plumbi  femivitrei,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Ceratum 
faponis,  Lond.  Dub.  Ung.  cerulT.  acet.  Lond.  Dub.  U.  lith.  ace- 
tat.  Lond.  Dub.  Emplaft.  hyd.  Ed.  Cerat.  lap.  cal.  Lond.  Dub. , 
Emplaft.  oxidi  ferri  rubri,  Ed. 

ONISCUS  ASELUS.  Millepeda . Lond. 

InfeSla  aptera. 

Slaters  killed  by  the  vapour  of  alcohol. 

These  infe&s  are  found  in  cellars,  under  ftones,  and  in  cold  I 
moift  places ; in  warm  countries  they  are  rarely  met  with.  They  i 
have  a faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a fomewhat  pungent,  fweetifti,  , 
naufeous  tafte. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  95  watery,  and  ten  alcoholic  ex- 
tra& : and  inverfely  52  alcoholic,  and  45  watery.  Nothing  rofe 
in  diftillation  with  either. 

Their  medical  virtues  have  been  very  much  over  rated. 

Off.  prep. — Milleped*  ppt.  Lond.  Dub . 

ORIGANUM. 

Willd.  g.  in 6.  Didynamia  Gymjiofpermia. — Nat.  ord.  Verticil-, 
late. 

Sp.  10.  Origanum  Vulgare.  Origaitim.  Lend.  Dub. 

Wild  marjoram. 

Off. — Herba.  The  herb. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  and  is  met  with  upon  dry  chalky  hUJs, 
and  in  gravelly  foils,  in  feveral  parts  of  Britain.  It  has  an  agree- 
able fmell,  and  a pungent  tafte,  warmer  than  that  of  the  garden 
marjoram,  and  much  refembling  thyme,  with  which  it  feems  to 
agree  in  virtue.  An  eflential  oil  dilliiicd  from  it  is  kept  in  the 
fhops,  and  is  very  acrid. 

Off.  prep. — Ol.  volat.  Lond.  Dub- 

Sp.  15.  Origanum  Majorana.  Ed.  Majorana.  Lond.  Duh 
Sweet  marjoram. 

Off. — Herba.  The  plant. 

Sweet  marjoram  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  Por- 
tugal, but  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  principally  for  culinary  pur- 
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pofes.  It  is  a moderately  warm  aromatic,  yielding  its  virtues  both 
to  aqueous  and  fpiritous  liquors  by  infufion,  and  to  water  in  dif- 
tillation. 

Off.  prep. — Pulv.  afari  comp.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

OSTREA  EDULIS.  OJlrea.  Land.  Dub. 

Cl.  Venues.  Ord.  Tejlacea. 

Oyfter. 

Off.— Telia.  The  (hell. 

The  oyfter  is  a very  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and  in  fome  dif- 
eafes  lnot  only  admiflible,  but  even  advantageous.  Their  (hells, 
which  are  officinal,  are  compofed,  like  all  the  mother-of-pearl 
(hells,  of  alternate  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a thin  mem- 
branaceous fubftance,  which  exadtly  refembles  coagulated  albumen 
in  all  its  properties.  By  burning,  the  membrane  is  deftroyed,  and 
they  are  converted  into  lime,  which,  although  very  pure,  pofiefies 
no  advantage  over  that  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Off.  prep. — Oft.  teft.  ppt.  Loud.  Dub. 

OVIS  ARIES.  Ed.  Ovis.  Loud.  Dub. 

Cl.  Mammalia.  Ord.  Ruminautia. 

The  ftieep. 

Off. — Adeps.  Mutton-fuet. 

Mutton  is  a highly  nutritious  and  wholefome  food.  Ewe- 
milk  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  contains  much  cream  and  little 
whey.  The  cheefe  made  from  it  has  a bitter  biting  tafte,  efpe- 
ctally  when  old,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  ftomachic.  Mutton-fuet 
is  officinal,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  confiftency  to  ointments  and 
plafters. 

Off.  prep.— Sebum  ppt.  Loud.  Emplaft.  certe.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 
Ungt.  elemi,  Lond.  Dub,.  Ungt.  picis,  Lond.  Dub.  Ungt.  fambuci, 
Lond.  Dub.  Emp.  mel.  vefic,  Ed.  Ungt.  hydrarg.  Ed.  Lond. 
Dub. 

OXALIS  ACETOSELLA.  Lujula.  Lond.  Acetofella.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  918,  Jp.  25.  Dfcandria  Pentagynia.-r- Nat.  ord.  Gruin- 
ales. 

Wood- for  rel. 

Off- — Folium.  The  leaves. 

This  is  a fmall  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  woods, 
and  ffiady  hedges.  The  leaves  contain  a confiderable  quantity  of 
luper-oxalate  of  potafs,  and  have  an  extremely  pleafant  acid  tafte. 
They  polfefs  the  fame  powers  with  the  vegetable  acids  in  general, 
and  may  be  given  in  infufion,  or  beaten  with  fugar  into  a con- 
serve, or  boiled  with  milk  to  form  an  acid  whey.  The  fuper- 
oxalate  of  potafs  is  extra&ed  in  large  quantities  from  them,  and 
fold  under  the  name  of  Effential  Salt  of  L emens. 
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Twenty  pounds  of  the  frefh  leaves  yielded  to  Neumann  fix 
pounds  of  juice,  from  which  he  got  two  ounces  two  drachms  and 
a fcruple  of  fait,  befides  two  ounces  and  fix  drachms  of  an  impure 
faline  mafs. 

Off.  prep. — Conferva,  Lond.  Dub. 

PjENEA  SARCOCOLLA.  Sarcocolla.  Lotid. 

Willd.  g.  218 ,/p.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Conglo- 
merate. 

Sarcocoll. 

Off. — Gummi  refina.  A gum-refin. 

The  plant  is  a native  of  Ethiopia,  and  yields  the  farcocoll  by 
fpontaneous  exudation.  The  tears  of  farcocoll  are  feldom  fo  large 
as  peas,  and  have  either  a pale  red  or  yellowifh  white  colour. 
They  are  extremely  brittle,  or  rather  friable,  fhining  in  their  frac- 
ture, refembling  a good  deal  gum-arabic  in  coarfe  powder,  but 
rather  more  opaque.  They  have  no  fmell,  but  a bitter  tafte,  com- 
bined with  a fweetnefs  like  that  of  liquorice.  Neumann  obtained 
from  480  parts,  360  of  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  40  of  watery  ex- 
tract, and  inverfely  450  watery,  and  26  alcoholic.  In  diftillation 
nothing  arofe.  It  is  not  fufible,  and  kindles  with  difficulty.  Dr. 
Thomfon  confiders  farcocoll  as  a peculiar  vegetable  principle, 
which  he  defines  to  be  foluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  tafte  bitter 
fweet,  and  uncryftallizable.  Manna,  one  of  his  fpecies  is,  how- 
ever, very  cryftallizable.  Sarcocoll  was  fuppofed  to  pofiefs  pe- 
culiar virtues  in  agglutinating  wounds. 

Off.  prep. — Pulv.  ceruffse  comp.  Lond. 

PANAX  QUINQUEFOLIUM.  Ginfeng.  Lond. 

Polygamia  Dioecia. — Nat. ord.  Hederacee. 

Ginfeng. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  in  Tartary  and  North 
America.  The  root  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger  ; an 
inch  or  two  in  length,  often  dividing  into  tw'o  branches ; of  a 
whitifh- yellow  colour,  wrinkled  on  the  furface;  of  a compact,  al- 
moft  horny  texture ; when  broken,  exhibiting  a refinous  circle 
in  the  middle,  of  a reddifh  colour.  It  has  no  fmell,  but  a very 
fweet  tafte,  combined  with  a flight  degree  of  aromatic  bitternefs. 

The  Chinefe,  probably  on  account  of  its  fcarcity,  have  a very 
extraordinary  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this  root,  fo  that  it  fells  for 
many  times  its  weight  of  filver.  The  Americans,  on  the  contrary, 
difregard  it,  becaufe  it  is  found  plentifully  in  their  woods.  In 
fad,  it  is  a gentle  and  agreeable  ftimulant. 
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PAPAVER. 

Wil/d.g.  1015.  Polyandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Rhoeades. 

Sp.  5.  Papaver  Rhoeas.  P apaver  erraticum.  Load. 

Corn- rote,  or  red  poppy. 

Off — Flos.  The  flower. 

This  fpecies  of  poppy  is  annual,  and  very  common  in  our  corn 
fields.  The  petals  give  out  a fine  red  colour  when  infufed,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  pofTefs  flightly  anodyne  properties. 

Off.  prep. — Syr.  papav.  erratici,  Lttid. 

Sp.  7.  Papaver  Somniferum.  Ed.  Papaver  album.  Loud 
Bub. 

White  poppy. 

Off.— Capfula,  ejufque  fuccus  fpiffatus,  Opium  diftus.  The 
capiules  and  their  infpiflated  juice,  commonly  called  Opium. 

The  white  poppy  is  alfo  an  annual,  and  is  fometimes  found 
wild  in.  this  country,  but  it  is  probably  originally  a native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Afia. 

In  this  country  it  is  frequently  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  the 
varieties  of  its  flowers,  and  for  its  feeds.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  opium  from  its  capfules  ; and  Mr.  Ball  re- 
ceived a premium  from  the  fociety  for  encouraging  the  arts,  for 
fpecimens  of  Britifh  opium,  in  no  refped!  inferior  to  the  bed 
eaftern  opium.  But  we  apprehend  that  the  climate  of  this  coun- 
try is  an  infuperable  obftacle  to  its  becoming  a profitable  branch 
of  agriculture.  • 

The  leaves,  ftalks,  and  capfules,  of  the  poppy,  abound  with  a 
milky  juice,  which  may  be  colleaed  in  confiderable  quantity  by 
flightly  wounding  them  when  almoft  ripe  : this  juice,  expofed  for 
a few  days  to  the  air,  thickens  into  tenacious  tears,  which  in  fad 
is  opium.  Thefe  are  then  worked  up  into  mafles,  and  covered 
with  poppy  or  tobacco  leaves.  By  decodtion  and  expreflion  this 
juice  is  partially  extracted,  together  with  a confiderable  quantity 
of  mucilage.  The  liquor  ftrongly  preffed  out,  fufFered  to  fettle, 
clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  evaporated  to  a due  confiflence, 
yields  about  one  fifth,  or  one  fixth  the  weight  of  the  heads,  of  ex- 
trad!.  This  poflefles  the  virtues  of  opium  in  a very  inferior  de- 
gree ; but  it  does  not  come  to  this  country,  unlefs  when  ufed  to 
adulterate  the  genuine  opium.  A flrong  decodlion  of  the  dried 
heads,  mixed  with  as  much  fugar  as  is  iufhcient  to  reduce  it  in- 
to the  confidence  of  a lyrup,  becomes  fit  for  keeping  in  a liquid 
form  j and  is  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  the  poppy.  It  is 
however,  a very  unequal  preparation,  as  the  real  quantity  of  opium 
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it  contains  is  very  uncertain,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  fyrup,  to 
which  a certain  quantity  of  folution  of  opium  is  added. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  are  limply  emulfive,  and  contain  none 
of  the  narcotic  principle.  They  yield  a confiderable  quantity  of 
fixed  oil  by  exprefiion. 

Two  kinds  of  opium  are  found  in  commerce,  diftinguiffied  by 
the  names  of  Turkey  and  Eaft-India  opium. 

Turkey  opium  is  a folid  compact  fubftance,  poffeffing  a confider* 
able  degree  of  tenacity ; when  broken,  having  a Alining  frafture 
and  uniform  appearance  ; of  a dark  brown  colour ; when  moif- 
tened,  marking  on  paper  a light  brown  interrupted  ftreak,  and 
becoming  yellow  when  reduced  to  powder  ; fcarcely  colouring  the 
faliva  when  chewed,  exciting  at  firft  a naufeous  bitter  tafte,  which 
foon  becomes  acrid,  with  fome  degree  of  warmth  •,  and  having  a 
peculiar  heavy  difagreeable  fmell.  The  beft  is  in  flat  pieces,  and 
befides  the  large  leaves  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  is  covered  with 
the  reddifh  capfules  of  a fpecies  of  rumex,  probably  ufed  in  pack- 
ing it*  The  round  mafies  which  have  none  of  thefe  capfules  ad- 
hering to  them,  are  evidently  inferior  in  quality.  It  is  bad  jf  it  be 
foft,  or  friable,  mixed  with  any  impurities,  have  anintenfely  dark 
or  blackifh  colour,  a weak  or  empyreumatic  fmell,  a fweetifh  tafte, 
or  draw  upon  paper  a brown  continuous  ftreak. 

Eaft-Indian  opium  has  much  lefs  confiftence,  being  fometimes 
not  much  thicker  than  tar,  and  always  du&ile.  Its  colour  is  much 
darker;  its  tafte  more  naufeous,  and  lefs  bitter;  and,  its  fmell 
rather  empyreumatic.  It  is  confiderably  cheaper  than  Turkifh 
opium,  and  fuppofed  of  only  half  the  ftrength.  One  eighth  of  the 
weight  of  the  cakes  is  allowed.for  the  enormous  quantity  of  leaves 
with  which  they  are  enveloped.  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  when  opium 
is  not  good  enough  to  bring  a certain  price,  it  is  deftroyed  under 
the  infpedlion  of  officers. 

Opium  is  not  fufible,  but  is  foftened  even  by  the  heat  of  the 
fingers.  It  is  highly  inflammable.  It  is  partially  foluble,  both 
in  alcohol  and  in  water.  Neumann  got  from  1920  parts  of  opium, 
1520  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  80  watery  extra£t,  320  remaining 
undifiolved  ; and  inverfely  1280  watery,  and  200  alcoholic  extract, 
the  refiduum  being  440. 

The  folutions  of  opium  are  trail  fparent,  and  have  a brown  or  vin- 
ous colour.  The  watery  folution  is  not  decompofed  by  alcohol.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  matter,  which,  as  far  as  my  experiments  go,  is  nei- 
ther fufible  nor  remarkably  inflammable,  is  feparated  from  the  alco- 
holic folution  by  water.  I have  alfo  obferved  that  the  watery  folu- 
tion of  opurnn  or  the  alcoholic,  after  it  has  been  precipitated  by 
water,  does  not  redden  vegetable  blues,  is  not  precipitated  by  acids 
or  alkalies,  but  is  precipitated  copioufly  by  carbonate  of  potafs, 
muriate  and  fuper-nitrate  of  mercury,  oxymuriate  of  tin,  fulphate 
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of  copper,  fulphate  of  zinc,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  filver,  and 
red  fulphate  of  iron.  The  precipitate  in  the  laft  cafe  was  dirty 
brown,  not  refembling  thofe  by  alkaline  or  aftringent  fubftances. 
The  folutions  of  opium,  efpecially  the  watery,  are  alfo  copioully 
precipitated  by  infufion  of  galls.  This  precipitate  feems  to  re- 
{enable  that  produced  by  cinchonin,  and  to  be  different  from  that 
produced  by  gelatin. 

Opium  imparts  its  narcotic  virtues  by  diftillation  to  alcohol  and  to 
water,  and  they  are  alfo  diminifhed,  or  entirely  diflipated,  by  long 
boiling,  roafting,  or  great  age.  The  part  of  opium  which  is  info- 
luble  either  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  is  albumen,  according  to  Gren  ; 
caoutchouc,  according  to  Buchholtz  ; a virulent  glutinous  fub- 
ftance,  according  to  Jofle  \ andProuft  fays  it  contains  wax.  From 
experiments  made  feme  years  ago,  I concluded  that  it  was  per- 
fectly fimilar  to  the  gluten  of  wheat  flour,  or  fibrine.  Long 
ago  it  was  propofed  to  feparate  the  refinous  parts  of  opium 
by  the  fame  procefs  that  the  fibrine  of  wheat  flour  is  obtained. 
The  fa£t  is,  that  if  Turkey  opium  be  kneaded  in  a large  quantity 
of  water,  the  foluble  parts  are  removed,  and  there  remains  in  the 
hand  an  adhefive  plaftic  mafs,  of  a paler  colour,  not  fufible,  but 
becoming  dudtile  when  immerfed  in  hot  water,  inflammable,  im- 
parting fome  colour^  alcohol,  but  not  foluble  in  it.  Eaft- India 
opium,  treated  in  the  fame  way,  is  entirely  diflolved  or  difFufed  in 
the  water,  and  leaves  no  plaftic  mafs  in  the  hand. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  active  con.ftituent  of  opium, 
though  not  perfectly  underftood,  is  of  a volatile  nature,  butfome- 
what  fixed  by  its  combination  with  the  other  conftituents  ; that  it 
is  foluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; that  it  is  diflipated  in  the 
, procefies  recommended  for  purifying  opium  by  folution  and  eva- 
poration ; and  chat  the  attempts,  made  by  fome  pharmaceutifts,  to 
obtain  a preparation  of  opium,  which  fliould  poffefs  only  its  feda- 
tive,  without  its  narcotic,  effedfs,  only  fucceeded  in  fo  far  as  they 
diminifhed  its  adtivity. 

By  evaporating  a watery  folution  of  opium  to  the  confidence  of 
a fyrup,  Derofne  obtained  a precipitate,  which  was  increafed  by 
diluting  it  with  water.  He  diflolved  this  in  hot  alcohol,  from 
which  it  again  feparated  on  cooling.  When  purified  by  repeated 
folutions  it  cryftallized  in  redtangular  prifms,  with  rhomboidal 
bafes,  had  no  tafte  or  fmell,  was  infoluble  in  cold  water,  and  fo- 
luble in  400  parts  of  boiling  water,  did  not  affedf  vegetable  blues, 
was  foluble  in  24  parts  boiling,  and  110  cold,  alcohol ; foluble  in 
hot  ether  and  volatile  oils,  and  feparated  from  them  as  they  cool- 
ed j very  foluble  in  all  acids,  and  highly  narcotic.  Thefe  obferv- 
ations  are  curious,  and  deferve  to  be  confirmed. 

Medical  ufe . — The  action  of  opium  on  the  living  fyftem,  has 
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been  the  fubje&  of  the  keeneft  controverfy.  Some  have  aflerted 
that  it  is  a diredt  fedative,  and  that  it  produces  no  ftimulant  ef- 
fects whatever,  while  others  have  aflerted  as  ftrongly,  that  it  is  a 
powerful,  and  highly  difFuflble,  ftimulus,  and  that  the  fedative  ef- 
feds,  which  it  undeniably  produces,  are  merely  the  confequence 
of  the  previous  excitement.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  opium 
is  capable  of  producing  a certain  degree  of  excitement,  while  the 
fedative  effe&s  which  always  fucceed,  are  incomparably  greater 
than  could  be  produced  by  the  preceding  excitement.  The  fti- 
mulant effe&s  are  moft  apparent  from  fmall  dofes.  Thefe  in- 
creafe  the  energy  of  the  mind,  the  frequency  of  thepulfe,  and  the 
heat  of  the  body,  excite  thirft,  render  the  mouth  dry  and  parched, 
and  diminifli  all  the  fecretions  and  excretions,  except  the  cuticular 
difcharge,  which  they  increafe.  Thefe  effe&s  are  fucceeded  by 
languor  and  latitude.  In  larger  dofes,  the  ftimulant  effe&s  are  not 
fo  apparent,  but  the  power  of  all  ftimulating  caufes,  fuch  as  pain  and 
fear,  of  making  impreflionson  either  the  body  or  mind,  is  remarkably 
diminifhed,  and  confufion  of  head,  vertigo,  and  fleep,  are  produced. 
In  excefiive  dofes  it  proves  a violent  narcotic  poifon,  producing  head- 
ach,  vertigo,  delirium,  and  convulfions,  accompanied  with  a very 
flow  pulfe,  ftertorous  breathing,  and  a remarkable  degree  of  infenfi- 
bility  or  ftupor,  terminated  by  apopledlic  death.  In  one  cafe  where 
I infpe&ed  the  body  after  death,  the  inner  membrane  of  the  fto- 
mach  was  remarkably  corrugated,  and  with  fome  inflammation  ; 
but  as  large  dofes  of  fulphate  of  ' zinc,  and  of  flour  of  muftard 
had  been  alfo  taken,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  thefe  ap- 
pearances. The  bad  effects  of  an  over-dofe  of  opium  are  often 
prevented  by  vomiting  when  it  is  excited,  and  they  are  beft  coun- 
tera&ed  by  making  the  patient  drink  freely  of  acids  and  coffee, 
and  not  permitting  him  to  yield  to  his  defire  of  fleeping.  By 
habit,  the  effe&s  of  opium  on  the  body  are  remarkably  diminifli-- 
ed.  There  have  been  inftances  of  four  grains  proving  fatal  to  i 
adults,  while  others  have  been  known  to  confume  as  many 
drachms  daily.  The  habitual  ufe  of  opium  produces  the  fame 
effe&s  with  habitual  dram  drinking,  tremors,  paralyfis,  ftupidity,. 
and  general  emaciation,  and  like  it  can  fcarcely  ever  be  relinquifh- 
ed. 

In  difeafe,  it  is  chiefly  employed  to  mitigate  pain,  diminifli. 
morbid  fenlibility,  procure  fleep,  allay  inordinate  attions,  and  to 
check  diarrhoeas  and  other  exceflive  difcharges.  It  is  contraindi- 
cated  in  gaftric  affe&ions,  plethora,  highly  inflammatory  ftate  of: 
the  body,  and  determination  of  the  blood  to  particular  vifcera. 

In  intermittents,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  with  good  effedt  in 
every  ftage.  Given  even  in  the  hot  ftage,  it  has  been  obferved  to 
allay  the  heat,  thirft,  headach,  and  delirium,  to  induce  fweat  and 
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fleep,  to  cure  the  difeafe  with  lefs  bark,  and  without  leaving  ab- 
dominal obftrudions  or  dropfy. 

In  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  accompanied  with  watchfulnefs 
or  diarrhoea,  it  is  extremely  ufeful;  but  when  not  indicated  by 
particular  fymptoms,  it  does  harm,  by  augmenting  third,  and 
producing  conftipation.  Efpecially  when  combined  with  calomel, 
it  has  lately  been  much  employed  in  inflammations  from  local 
caufes,  fuch  as  wounds,  fradures,  burns,  abforption  of  morbid 
poifons,  as  in  fwelled  tefticle,  &c.  and  even  in  adive  inflamma- 
tions, accompanied  with  watchfulnefs,  pain,  and  fpafm,  after 
blood-letting. 

In  fmall-pox,  when  the  convulfions  before  eruption  are  fre- 
quent and  confiderable,  or  when  the  accompanying  fever  is  of  the 
typhoid  type,  opium  is  liberally  ufed.  It  is  likewife  given  from 
the  fifth  day  onwards  ; and  is  found  to  allay  the  pain  of  fuppur- 
ation,  to  promote  the  pytalifm,  and  to  be  otherwife  ufeful. 

In  dyfentery,  after  the  ufe  of  gentle  laxatives,  or  along  with 
them,  opium,  independently  of  any  efFed  it  may  have  on  the  fever, 
is  of  confequence  in  allaying  the  tormina  and  tenefmus,  and  in  ob- 
viating that  laxity  of  bowels  which  fo  frequently  remains  after  that 
difeafe. 

In  diarrhoea,  the  difeafe  itfelf  generally  carries  off  any  acrn 
mony  that  may  be  a caufe,  and  then  opium  is  ufed  with  great  ef- 
fed.  Even  in  the  worfi:  fymptomatic  cafes,  it  feldom  fails  to  al- 
leviate. 

In  cholera  and  pyrofis,  it  is  almofl:  the  only  thing  trufted  to. 

In  colic,  it  is  employed  with  laxatives  ; and  often  prevents  ileus 
and  inflammation,  by  relieving  the  fpafm.  Even  in  ileus  it  is 
fometimes  ufed  to  allay  the  vomiting,  the  fpafms,  and  the  pain. 

It  is  given  to  allay  the  pain  and  favour  the  defcent  of  calculi, 
and  to  give  relief  in  jaundice  and  dyfuria  proceeding  from  fpafm. 

It  is  of  acknowledged  ufe  in  the  different  fpecies  of  tetanus ; 
affords  relief  to  the  various  fpafmodic  fymptoms  ofdyfpepfia,  hy- 
fteria,  hypochondriafis,  althma,  rabies  camna,  &c.  and  has  been 
found  ufeful  in  fome  kinds  of  epilepfy. 

In  fyphilis  it  is  only  ufeful  in  combating  fymptoms,  and  in 
counterading  the  effeds  refulting  from  the  improper  ufe  of  mer- 
cury, for  it  poffeffes  no  power  of  overcoming  the  venereal  virus. 

It  is  found  ufeful  in  certain  cafes  of  threatened  abortion  and 
lingering  delivery,  in  convulfions  during  parturition,  and  in  the 
after  pains  and  exceflive  flooding. 

The  adminiftration  of  opium  to  the  unaccuftomed,  is  fome- 
times very  difficult.  The  requifite  quantity  is  wonderfully  dif- 
ferent in  different  perfons,  and  in  different  ftates  of  the  fame 
perfon.  A quarter  of  a grain  will  in  one  adult  produce  effeds 
which  ten  times  the  quantity  will  not  do  in  another ; and  a dofe 
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that  might  prove  fatal  in  cholera  or  colic,  would  not  be  percepti- 
ble in  many  cafes  of  tetanus  or  mania.  When  given  in  too  fmall 
a dofe,  it  is  apt  to  produce  difturbed  fleep,  and  other  difagreeable 
confequences  ; but  fometimes  a fmall  dofe  has  the  defired  effedl, 
while  a larger  one  gives  rife  to  vertigo  and  delirium,  and  with  fome 
conftitutions  it  does  not  agree  in  any  dofe  or  form.  Its  ftimul- 
ant  effedls  are  moll  certainly  produced  by  the  repetition  of 
fmall  dofes,  its  anodyne  by  the  giving  of  a full  dofe  at  once.  In 
fome  it  feems  not  to  have  its  proper  effedl  till  after  a confiderable 
time.  The  operation  of  a moderate  dofe  is  fuppofed  to  lalt  in 
general  about  eight  hours  from  the  time  of  taking  it. 

Externally,  opium  is  ufed  to  diminilh  pain,  and  to  remove  fpaf- 
modic  affedtions.  It  is  found  particularly  ferviceable  in  chronic 
ophthalmia,  when  accompanied  with  morbidly  increafed  fenfibi- 
lity. 

Opium  may  be  exhibited, 


1 . In  fubftance,  made  up  in  the  form  of  a pill,  troche,  or 
eledluary.  Its  molt  efficient  form. 

2.  Diflblved  in  diluted  alcohol,  or  white  wine. 

3.  Diflblved  in  water  or  watery  fluids.  Very  perilhable. 

4.  Dried  and  reduced  to  powder. 

, It  is  often  given  in  combination  with  aromatics,  aftringents, 
emetics,  bitters,  camphor,  foap,  diftilled  waters,  mucilage,  fyrups, 
acids,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ether,  acetate  of  lead,  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potafs,  and  undluous  fub {lances.  Some  of  thefe 
are  certainly  unchemical  mixtures,  for  I find  by  experiment  that 
the  folutions  of  opium  are  copioufly  precipitated  by  aftringents, 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  all  the  metallic  falts. 

Off  prep. — Pil.  Lond.  Ed.  Opium  purificat.  Lond.  Bub.  Ex- 
tradt.  opii,  Ed.  Lottd.  Troch.  glycyrr.  cum  opio,  Ed.  Lond.  Eledl. 
five  Ccmfedl.  opiat.  Ed.  Lond.  Eledl.  catechu,  Ed.  Dub.  Tinc- 
tura  opii,  Ed.  Lond . Dub.  Tindl.  opii  camph.  Lond.  Dub.  Tindl. 
op.  ammoniat.  Ed.  Syr.  opii,  Dub.  Syr.  papav.  fomniferi,  Ed. 
Lond.  Pulv.  opiat.  Ed.  Pulv.  ipecac,  et  opii,  Ed. 


PARIETARIA  OFFICINALIS.  Parietaria . Lond. 
Polygamia  MotiOecia. — Nat.  ord.  Scabridte. I 
Pellitory  of  the  wall. 

Off — Herba.  The  herb. 

This  is  a fmall  plant  growing  upon  old  walls ; of  an  herbaceous 
fub-faline  tafte,  without  any  fmell. 
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PASTINACA  OPOPONAX.  Opoponax.  Lend. 

Willd.  g.  558,  fp.  3.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbel- 
late. 

Opoponax. 

Off — Gummi-refina.  A gum-refin. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  fouth  of  Europe ; 
but  the  gum-refin  which  is  faid  to  be  obtained  by  wounding  the 
ftalk  or  root,  is  brought  from  the  Levant  and  Eaft  Indies,  fome- 
times  in  round  drops  or  tears,  but  more  commonly  in  irregular 
lumps,  of  a reddifh  yellow  colour  on  the  outfide  with  fpecks  of 
white,  inwardly  of  a paler  colour,  and  frequently  variegated  with 
large  white  pieces.  It  has  a peculiar  Itrong  fmell,  and  a bitter, 
acrid,  fomewhat  naufeous,  tafte. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts,  166  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
180  watery  extrafl ; and  inverfely  226  watery,  and  60  alcoholic. 
Both  the  water  and  alcohol  diltilled  from  it  were  impregnated 
with  its  flavour.  It  forms  a milky  folution  with  water,  and  yields 
a little  e Hernial  oil  on  diftillation.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  emena- 
gogue,  but  is  rarely  ufed. 

Off.  prep. — Pil.  galb.  comp. 

PHASIANUS  GALLUS.  Loud.  Dub. 

Cl.  Aves.  Ord.  Galling. 

The  dung-hill  fowl. 

Off. — Ovum,  ejufque  putamen.  The  egg,  and  egg-lhell. 

From  what  country  this  ufeful  bird  originally  came,  is  not  af- 
certained.  It  is  now  domellicated  almoft  everywhere,  and  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  moll  wholefome  and  delicate  articles  of  food. 

The  egg  only  is  officinal.  The  fhell  conlills  principally  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  phofphate  of  lime  and 
animal  matter.  When  burnt,  the  animal  matter  and  carbonic 
acid  are  defiroyed,  and  we  obtain  a lime,  mixed  with  a little  phof- 
phate of  lime. 

The  contents  of  the  egg  con  fill  of  two  fubllances,  tire  white, 
and  the  yolk,  The  white  is  albumen,  combined  with  a little  foda 
and  fulphur.  The  yolk  is  alfo  albuminous,  but  contains  moreover  a 
bland  oil,  and  fome  colouring  matter.  The  latter  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  pharmacy  for  fufpending  oily  and  reiinous  fubllances  in 
water.  The  former  is  ufed  for  clarification. 

Qff’  PreP> — Ovorum  teflae  ppt.  Dub.  Cataplafm  alumin.  Loud. 

Dub. 

PHYSETERMACROCEPHALUS.  Ed.  Load.  Dub. 

Cl.  Mammalia.  Ord.  Catacea. 

Spermaceti-whaie. 

Off.  Materia  in  cranio  reperta,  Spermaceti  dida.  The  fuet. 
spermaceti.  U 3 
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The  fpermaceti  whale  is  characterized  by  his  enormous  head, 
great  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a triangular  cavity  of  bone, 
covered  only  by  the  common  integuments.  In  the  living  animal 
this  cavity  is  filled  with  a white,  fluid,  oily,  fubftance,  amount- 
ing fometimes  to  many  tons  in  weight.  On  the  death  of  the 
whale,  it  congeals  into  a white  un&uous  mafs,  from  which  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  very  pure  whale  oil  is  obtained  by  expreflion. 
The  refiduum,  afterwards  freed  from  impurities,  by  wafhing  with 
water,  melting,  (training,  expreflion  through  linen  bags,  and, 
laftly,  wafhing  in  a weak  ley  of  potafs,  is  the  peculiar  fubftance 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Spermaceti.  It  is  alfo  contained  in 
folution  in  the  common  whale  and  other  fifh-oils  j for  it  is  often 
found  depofited,  by  a fpecies  of  cryftallization,  in  the  refervoirs 
containing  them. 

The  chemical  properties  of  fpermaceti  have  been  already  notic- 
ed. Asa  medicine,  for  internal  ufe,  it  agrees  with  the  fixed  ve- 
getable oils  ; and  in  the  compofition  of  ointments,  &c.  its  place 
may  be  very  well  fupplied  by  a mixture  of  oil  and  wax. 

Off.  prep. — Ungt.  fperm.  ceti,  Lond.  Dub.  Ungt.  cerae,  Loud. 
Dub.  Cerat.  fimp.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

PIMPINELLA  ANISUM.  Ed.  Anijum.  Lond . Dub. 

Willd.  g.  562,  Jp.  8.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Utnbel- 
tate. 

Anife. 

Off'. — Semen.  The  feed. 

Anise  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  naturally  in 
Crete,  Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  eaft.  It  is  cultivated  in  fome 
parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  may  be  raifed  alfb  in 
England:  the  feeds  brought  from  Spain,  which  are  fmaller 
than  the  others,  are  preferred. 

Anifeeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a pleafant  warm  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a degree  of  fweetnefs.  Water  extra&s  very 
little  of  their  flavour  ; re£rified  fpirit  the  whole. 

Off.  prep. — Ol.  volat.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Spirit.  Lond. 

PINUS. 

Moncecia  Adelphia. — Nat.  ord.  Conifer a. 

Sp.  Pinus  Abies. 

a.  Reftna  fponte  csncreta,  vulgo  Pix  Bur gun  die  a , Ed.  Dub. 

b.  Refna  alba,  Dub.  Thus , Lond. 

Common  fpruce- fir.  Burgundy-pitch.  Common  frankincenfe. 

Sp.  Pinus  Balsamea.  Refna  liquida , vulgo  Balfatnum  Ca - 
padenfe.  Ed.  Lond.  Du^‘ 

Hemlock-fir,  Balfam  of  Canada, 
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Sp.  Pinus  Larix. 

a.  Reftna  hquida,  vulgo  Terebmthina  Veneta.  Ed.  Dub. 

b.  Oleum  volatile , vulgo  Oleum  terebinthina.  Ed. 

The  larch.  Venice  turpentine.  Oil  of  turpentine. 

Sp.  Pinus  Sylvestris. 

a.  Reftna  empyreumatica  Fix  liquida  diEla.  Ed.  Dub. 

b.  Terebinthina  vttlgaris . Dub. 

c.  Refna  alba.  Dub. 

Scotch  fir.  Tar.  Common  turpentine.  Common  frankincenfe. 

These  different  fpecies  of  fir  are  all  natives  of  fandy  fituations. 
The  lafl  only  grows  wild  in  this  country.  They  all  abound  jn 
every  part  with  a refinous  juice,  which  poffelfes  the  fame  general 
qualities,  but  prefents  fome  varieties,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fpecies  and  mode  of  preparation. 

We  may  arrange  the  products, 

1.  Into  thofe  which  exude  fpontaneoufiy. 

2.  Into  thofe  procured  by  wounding  the:  tree. 

3.  Into  thofe  procured  by  deco&ion.  And, 

4.  Into  thofe  which  are  procured  by  the  attion  of  fire. 

The  pinus  larix  exudes  a fpecies  of  manna,  called  Brian^on 
Manna,  but  which  is  not  ufed ; as,  befides  the  faccharine  matter, 
it  evidently  contains  turpentine. 

Resina  Pini  Sponte  Concreta. 

Concrete  refin  of  pine. 

From  the  pinus  abies,  and  perhaps  from  the  pinus  fylveftris,  in 
warm  feafons  and  climates,  a refinous  juice  exudes  fpontaneouliy, 
which  hardens  into  tears  by  expofure  to  the  air.  It  is  the  Thus 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  Reftna  alba  of  the  Dublin,  or 
common  frankincenfe.  It  is  a folid  brittle  refin,  brought  to  us  in 
little  globes,  or  mafTes,  of  a brownifh  or  yellowifh  colour  on  the 
outfide;  internally  whitifh,  or  variegated  with  whitifh  fpecks,  of 
a bitterifh,  acrid,  not  agreeable  tafte,  without  any  confiderable 
fmell. 

Of  - prep. — Emplaft.  lad.  comp.  Land.  Empl.  thuris  comp. 
Lend.  Empl.  lith.  comp.  Lond. 

Resina  Pini  Abietis.  Ed.  Pix  Burgundica.  Dub. 

Burgundy  pitch. 

Real  Burgundy  pitch  is  collected,  according  to  Tingry,  from 
the  pinus  picea,  or  fpruce  fir  tree.  The  refinous  juice  which  ex- 
udes from  this  fpecies  is  lefs  fluid,  and  lefs  tranfparent,  than  the 
proper  turpentines.  It  is  colledted  by  the  peafants,  ftrained 
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through  cloths,  and  put  into  barrels.  If  its  confidence  be  too 
thick,  it  is  mixed  over  the  fire  with  a little  turpentine,  and  oil  of 
turpentine.  A fimple  mixture  of  gallipot  and  barras,  made  with- 
out heat,  is  often  fold  under  the  name  of  Burgundy  pitch,  but  the 
mafs  refulting  from  this  combination  foon  becomes  friable.  It 
has  neither  the  undluofity,  vifcidity,  tenacity,  nor  fmell,  which 
diftinguifh  the  real  kind. 

Although  gallipot  contains  effential  oil,  the  quantity  isfo  fmall 
that  it  is  never  diftilled  from  it.  It  is  purified  by  melting  it  with 
a very  gentle  fire,  and  filtrating  it.  By  this  procefs  it  ftill  con- 
tains effential  oil,  and  is  often  fold  by  the  name  of  Burgundy 
pitch.  If  boiling  water  be  added  to  it  after  it  is  drained,  but 
while  it  is  dill  fluid,  and  they  be  agitated  together  till  the  mafs 
cools,  we  have  a yellow  refin,  which,  from  dill  containing  fome 
eflential  oil,  is  preferred  to  that  prepared  by  a fimilar  procefs  from 
the  refiduum  of  the  didillation  of  turpentine. 

Off.  prep. — Emplad.  picis  Burgund.  Ed.  Land.  Dub.  Emplad 
mel.  vefic.  comp.  Ed. 

Resin.®:  Liquids  Pini,  vulgo  Terebinthirue. 

Liquid  refin  of  pine,  commonly  called  Turpentine. 

To  obtain  the  produ£ts  of  the  fecond  kind,  a feries  of  wounds 
are  made  through  the  bark  into  the  wood,  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  rifing  gradually  upwards,  until  a dripe  of  the  bark,  about 
nine  feet  high,  be  removed,  which  is  commonly  effected  in  about 
four  years.  The  fame  operation  is  then  repeated  on  the  oppofite 
fide.  The  operation  is  then  recommenced  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the 
former  wound,  which  by  this  time  is  nearly  clofed.  A tree  work- 
ed in  this  manner  will  furvive  and  furnifli  turpentine  for  near  a 
century.  The  juice  which  flows  from  thefe  wounds  during  dim- 
mer, is  collected  in  a fmall  cavity,  formed  in  the  earth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  incifions,  from  which  it  is  occafionally  removed  into 
proper  refervoirs  previous  to  its  purification.  As  the  trees  exude 
very  little  juice  during  cold  weather,  no  new  incifions  are  made  in 
winter  *,  but  the  old  ones  get  covered  with  a foft  refinous  crud, 
called  barras,  when  it  is  impure,  and  mixed  with  bits  of  bark,  dud 
and  fand  ; gallipot,  when  collected  with  more  care  ; or  white  in- 
cenfe,  when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  fo  long  expofed  that  it  becomes 
refinified,  which  is  draped  off,  and  alfo  colle&ed  for  fubfequent 
purification. 

All  thefe  produfts  are  purified  by  liquefa&ion  and  filtration. 
They  confid  almod  entirely  of  an  effential  oil  and  a refin,  and 
differ  only  in  the  proportions, 'the  turpentine  containing  mod  oil, 
and  the  gallipot  mod  refin. 

Turpentines  have  different  appellations,  chiefly  according  to  the 
country  from  which  they  are  procured. 
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Balfam  of  Canada,  from  the  Pinus  balfatnea,  et  Pitrns  Catiadenfis . 

Reftna  liquida.  Ed.  Balfamum  Canadenfe.  Lond.  Dub. 

Cyprian  turpentine,  from  the  Pifacia  terebinthus. 

'Terebinthina  Chia.  Lond. 

Strafburgh  turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  picea. 

Venice  turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  larix . 

Reftna  liquida.  Ed.  Terebinthina  Veneta.  Lond. 

Common  turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  fylveftris. 

Terebinthina  vulgaris.  Lond.  Dub. 

Hungarian  balfam,  from  the  Pinus  fylveftris  vdr.  Mughos. 

Carpatian  balfam,  from  the  Pinus  cembra. 

None  of  thefe  are  properly  balfams;  which  term  is  now  ufed 
to  exprefs  thofeoily  refmous  fubftances  only  which  contain  benzoic 
acid.  The  Edinburgh  college  have  denominated  them  liquid  re- 
fins,  the  moft  correct  appellation  they  have  yet  received. 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  turpentine  poffefs  the  fame  general  proper- 
ties. They  are  more  or  lefs  fluid,  with  different  degrees  of  tranf- 
parency ; of  a whitifh  or  yellowifh  colour ; a penetrating  l'mell, 
and  a warm,  pungent,  bitterifh  tafte.  They  are  entirely  foluble 
in  alcohol,  combine  with  fixed  oil,  and  impart  their  flavour  to  wa- 
ter, but  are  not  foluble  in  it.  They  are  decompofed  by  a moder- 
ate heat,  being  feparated  into  an  effential  oil  and  a refin,  and  are 
exceedingly  inflammable,  burning  with  a large  white  flame,  and 
much  fmoke. 

Each  fpecies  has  fome  peculiarities.  The  Canadian  is  reckon- 
ed the  beft,  and  next  to  it  the  Chian.  They  are  more  transpa- 
rent, and  have  a more  agreeable  flavour  than  the  other  forts.  The 
common  turpentine,  as  being  the  moft  offenfive,  is  rarely  given 
internally ; its  principal  ufe  is  in  plafters  and  ointments  among 
farriers,  and  for  the  diftillation  of  the  effential  oil. 

Medical  ufe. — Taken  internally,  they  are  active  ftimulanis  , in- 
creafe  the  fecretion  of  urine,  to  which  they  give  the  fmell  of  vio- 
lets, even  though  applied  only  externally,  and  open  the  bowels. 
In  all  cafes  accompanied  with  inflammation,  they  ought  to  be  ab- 
ftained  from,  as  this  fymptom  is  increafed,  and  not  unfrequently 
occafioned,  by  them.  They  are  principally  recommended  in  gleets, 
the  fluor  albus,  and  the  like.  Their  dofe  is  from  a fcruple  to  a 
drachm  and  a half.  They  are  moft  commodioufly  taken  in  the 
form  of  a bolus,  or  blended  with  watery  liquors,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  mucilage.  They  may  alfo  be  given  in  the 
form  of  electuary,  mixed  with  twice  their  weight  of  honey,  and  in 
the  dofe  of  a drachm  of  the  compound  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  or  of 
clyfter,  half  an  ounce  being  well  triturated  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  mixed  with  half  a pound  of  gruel  or  decodlion  of  cha- 
momile. 
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Of-  prep-.  01.  volat.  Lond.  Dub.  Ungt.  infuf.  mel  vefic.  Ed. 
Emplaff.  mel  vefic.  comp.  Ed.  Empl.  litharg.  comp.  Lond.  Ungt. 
elemi,  Lond.  Dub.  6 


Oleum  Pini  Volatile.  Ed.  Oleum  Terebinthims.  Lond.  Dub. 

Oil  of  turpentine. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  this  effential  oil  is  officinal : 
by  the  other  colleges  directions  are  given  for  their  preparation. 

It  is  lighter  than  water,  tranfparent,  limpid,  and  volatile.  It 
has  a hot  pungent  tafte,  and  a penetrating  fmell;  is  highly  inflam- 
mable, and  poflefies  all  the  other  properties  of  effential  oils. 

It  is  remarkably  difficult  of  folution  in  alcohol,  although  tur- 
pentine itfelf  difiolves  eafijy.  One  part  of  the  volatile  oil  is  in- 
deed apparently  taken  up  by  feven  of  alcohol,  but  on  Handing 
the  greateft  part  of  the  oil  falls  to  the  bottom,  a much  larger 
quantity  being  neceflary  to  retain  it  in  folution. 

Med.  ufe.— As  a medicine,  it  is  highly  flimulating  and  pene- 
trating. Internally  it  atls  as  a diuretic  or  fudorific  in  very  fmall 
dofes.  It  has,  however,  been  given  in  much  larger  dofcs,  efpe- 
ctally  when  mixed  with  honey.  Recourfe  has  principally  been 
had  to  fuch  dofes  in  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  particularly 
m thofe  modifications  of  it  which  are  ftyled  fciatiea  and  lumbago. 
But  it  has  not  been  often  fuccefsful,  and  fometimes  has  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  bloody  urine. 

Externally,  it  often  produces  excellent  effeas  as  a difcutient  in 
indolent  tumours  ; as  a ftimulus  in  paralyfis  of  the  extremities, 
and  in  bruifes  ; as  an  antifpafmodic,  and  as  a ftyptic,  when  applil 
ed  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  on  comprefies  direaiy  to  the 
bleeding  mouths  of  the  vefiels.  ; 

Off. prep. — Ol.  tereb.  puriff.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub , 

Extractum  Pxnl 

Extraa  of  pine. 

A fluid  extraft,  prepared  by  decoaion  from  the  twigs  of  the 
pinus  fylveftris,  is  the  well-known  eflence  of  fpruce,  which,  fer- 
mented with  molafles,  forms  the  fafhionable  beverage  of  Spruce 
beer.  v 

Resina  Empyreumatica  Pini  Pix  liquida  ditto.  Ed.  Lond. 
Dub. 

Tar.  Empyreumatic  refin  of  pine. 

The  laft  kind  of  produas  from  the  different  fpecies  of  fir  are 
obtained  by  the  aaion  of  fire.  With  this  view,  a conical  cavity 
is  dug  out  in  the  earth,  communicating  at  the  bottom  with  a re- 
fervoir.  Billets  or  thin  laths  of  wood  are  then  placed,  fo  as  not 
only  to  fill  the  cavity,  but  to  form  a conical  pile  over  it,  yvhich  is 
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covered  with  turf,  and  kindled  at  the  top.  The  admlffion  of  air 
is  fo  regulated,  that  it  burns  from  above  downwards,  with  a flow 
and  fmothered  combuftion.  The  fmoke  and  vapours  formed  arc 
obliged  to  defcend  into  the  excavation  in  the  ground,  where  they 
are  condenfed,  and  pafs  along  with  the  matters  liquefied  into  the 
receiver.  This  mixture  is  denominated  Tar  ; and  the  wood  itfelf 
is  reduced  to  charcoal.  By  long  boiling,  tar  is  deprived  of  its  vo- 
latile parts,  and  converted  into  pitch. 

Tar  is  a mixture  of  refin,  empyreumatic  oil,  charcoal,  and  acet- 
ous acid.  Its  colour  is  derived  from  the  charcoal  ; and  the  other 
properties  in  which  it  differs  from  a common  refin,  depend  on  the 
prefence  of  acetous  acid  and  empyreumatic  oil.  The  acid  itfelf 
is  not  only  foluble  in  water,  but  it  alfo  renders  the  empyreumatic 
oil  foluble  in  larger  quantities  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

Medical  nfe. — Tar- water  is  a heating  diuretic  and  fudorific  re- 
medy; but  by  no  means  fo  powerful,  or  fo  general! j admiflible 
as  it  was  reprefeuted  by  Biihop  Berkley.  Tar  is  applied  exter- 
nally in  tinea  capitis,  and  fome  other  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Off.  prep. — Ungt.  picis,  Ed.  Lotid.  Dub. 

But  the  mofl  remarkable  production  of  the  pine  tribe  is  that  of 
a real  gum,  entirely  foluble  in  water,  from  a tree  fo  refinous  as 
the  Pinus  larix.  It  is  prepared  in  the  Ural  larch  forefts ; and  ex- 
udes, according  to  Profeffor  Pallas,  from  the  interior  parts  of  the 
wood  when  it  is  burning. 

PIPER. 

Willd.g.  74.  Diandria  Frigynia. — Nat.  ord.  Piperita. 

Sp.  1.  Piper  Nigrum.  Bacca,  Lotid.  FruElus.Ed , Semina 

Dub. 

Black  pepper. 

Off. — Bacca.  The  berry. 

1 he  black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a fhrubby  creeping  plant 
which  grows  wild  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  cultivated  in  Java 
and  Malabar,  by  which  means  the  fruit  is  much  improved.  The 
berries  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  are  dried  in  the  fun. 
j?hey  become  black  and  corrugated  on  the  furface \ their  tafte  is 
hot  and  fiery,  and  their  fmell  flightly  aromatic. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  4800  watery,  and  afterwards 
180  alcoholic  extra#  ; and  inverfely,  1080  alcoholic,  and  3640 
watery.  Ihe  principle  on  which  its  pungency  depends,  was  fo- 
luble both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  was  not  volatile,  for 
7680  grains  furnifhed  about  1 50  of  a very  bland  volatile  oil.  From 
ithis  analylis  Dr.  Thomfon  differs  confulerably.  By  maceratin'*- 
it  in  alcohol,  and  diftiliing  the  tin#ure,  he  got  a green  volatile 
oil,  having  the  wdiole  flavour  and  pungency  of  the  pepper.  Be- 
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fides  this  effential  principle,  he  found  it  to  contain  an  extra&ive 
and  ftarch. 

White  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  fame  plant,  gathered  after  it  is 
fully  ripe,  and  freed  of  its  external  coat  by  maceration  in  water. 
It  is  fmooth  on  the  furface,  and  lefs  pungent  than  the  black  pep- 
per. 

Off.  prep. — Emplaft.  mel  vefic.  comp.  Ed. 

Sp.  3.  Piper  Cubeba.  Cubeba.  Lend. 

Cubeba. 

Cubebs  are  a fruit  brought  from  Java.  This  fruit  has  a great 
refemblance  to  pepper.  The  principal  difference  diftinguiihable 
by  the  eye  is,  that  each  cubeb  is  furnifhed  with  a long  llender 
ftalk,  whence  they  are  called  by  fome  piper  caudatum.  In  arom- 
atic warmth  and  pungency,  cubebs  are  far  inferior  to  pepper. 

Neumann  got  from  960  grains,  310  alcoholic,  and  272  watery 
extradt ; and  inverfely,  380  watery,  and  61  alcoholic.  It  alfo 
furnifhes  fome  volatile  oil. 

Sp.  12.  Piper  Longum.  Lend.  Ed.  Dub. 

Long  pepper. 

Off. — Frudtus,  femina.  The  fruit  and  feeds. 

The  plant  which  bears  the  long  pepper  is  alfo  a farmentaceous 
climber.  The  berries  are  fmall  round  grains,  difpofed  fpirally  in 
a long  cylindrical  head.  They  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe, 
and  dried,  and  are  the  hotted  of  all  the  peppers. 

The  warmth  and  pungency  of  thefe  fpices  refide  entirely  in  a 
refin  ; their  aromatic  odour  is  an  effential  oil.  In  medicine,  they 
are  fometimes  employed  as  acrid  dimulants ; but  their  chief  ufe 
is  in  cookery,  as  condiments. 

Off.  prep. — Tindt.  cin.  comp.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Confedl.  opiat. 
Lond.  Pulv.  aromat.  Lond.  Dub.  Pulv.  cret.  comp.  Lond. 

PISTACIA. 

Dioecia  Peniandria, — Nat.  ord.  Amentacea. 

Sp.  PisTACIA  TerebiNTHUS.  Terebintbina  Chia.  Lond. 

Chian  turpentine. 

The  tree  which  yields  this  turpentine  grows  in  India,  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  iouth  of  Europe  ; but  the  turpentine  is  prin- 
cipally colledted  in  the  iflands  of  Chios  and  Cyprus,  by  wounding 
the  tree.  It  does  not  differ  in  any  thing  material,  except  its 
price,  from  the  other  turpentines. — See  Pinus. 

Sp.  Pistacia  Lentiscus.  Ed.  Majliche.  Lond. 

Madich. 
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Off. — Refina.  The  refin. 

This  fpecies  is  a native  of  the  fame  countries  with  the  former. 
It  is  obtained  principally  in  the  ifland  of  Chios,  by  making  tranf- 
verfe  incifions  into  the  tree,  and  allowing  the  juice  to  harden.  It 
is  brought  in  fmall,  yellowiffi,  femi-tranfparent,  brittle  grains  ; of 
a fmooth  and  fluffing  fracture,  foftening  when  chewed,  fufible, 
burning  with  a pleafant  fmell,  infoluble  in  water,  and  partially  fo- 
luble  in  alcohol  and  fixed  oils.  Neumann  found  that,  during 
digeftion  with  alcohol,  a portion  feparates,  infoluble  in  alcohol, 
though  in  appearance  refinous,  amounting  to  about  one  tenth  of 
the  mallich.  This  is  probably  the  fame  with  the  fubftance  found 
in  Sandarach  by  Mr.  Giefe,  and  called  Sandaracha  by  Dr. 
Thomfon. 

Its  flavour  is  communicated  to  water.  It  is  therefore  a refin, 
combined  with  a little  effential  oil.  It  is  principally  ufed  by  the 
Turkifh  women  as  a mafticatory,  to  preferve  the  teeth,  and  to  give 
a pleafant  fmell  to  the  breath. 

PLUMBUM.  Ed.  Land. 

Lead. 

The  general  properties  of  lead  have  been  already  enumerated. 

Lead  is  found, 

I.  Oxidized : 

1 . Lead  ochre  of  different  colours. 

II.  Oxidized,  and  combined  with  acids. 

2.  Carbonated  lead.  White  lead  fpar 

3.  Murio-carbonated. 

4.  Phofphated  lead.  Green  lead  ore. 

5.  Arfeniated  lead. 

6.  Arfenio-phofphated  lead. 

7.  Molybdated  lead. 

8.  Sulphated  lead. 

III.  Sulphuretted: 

9.  Sulphuretted  lead.  Galena. 

10.  Sulphuretted  oxide  of  lead. 

Lead  is  obtained  by  various  proceffes  from  thefe  ores.  In  its 
metallic  form  it  is  fcarcely  an  officinal  article,  as  its  different  oxides 
are  purchafed  from  the  manufa&urers,  and  never  prepared  by  the 
apothecary. 

Lead  admits  of  three  ftates  of  oxidization,  according  to  Dr. 
Thomfon. 
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Protoxide. 

Yellow. 

LEAD. 

9°*5 

OXYGEN. 

9-5 

Deutoxide. 

Red. 

- 

- 

88. 

12. 

Peroxide. 

Brown. 

- 

- 

80. 

20. 

j Med.  afe. — Its  effe&son  the  body  are  emaciation,  violent  colics, 
paralyfis,  tremors,  and  contra£Iions  of  the  limbs  *,  and  as  they  ge- 
nerally come  on  gradually,  the  caufe  is  fometimes  overlooked  till 
it  be  too  late.  Poifoning  from  lead  is  never  intentional,  but  only 
accidental,  either  from  liq-uors  becoming  impregnated  with  lead, 
by  being  improperly  kept  in  veffels  lined  or  glazed  with  lead,  or 
to  which  lead  has  been  criminally  added,  to  correft  its  acidity  ; 
or  among  manufacturers  who  work  much  with  lead,  as  painters 
and  plumbers,  and  who  are  not  fufficiently  attentive  to  avoid  fwal- 
lowing  any  of  it. 

The  prefence  of  lead  in  any  fufpeCted  liquor  is  deteCted  by  the 
hydro-fulphuret  of  potafs,  which  forms  with  it  a brown  precipi- 
tate, not  foluble  in  diluted  muriatic  acid  ; and  flill  more  certain- 
ly, by  evaporating  a portion  of  it  to  drynefs,  and  expofing  the  ex- 
trad  to  a heat  fufficient  to  reduce  the  lead. 

Oxidum  Plumbi  Album.  Ed,  Cerujfa.  Loud.  Dub.  Carbouas 
Plumbi. 

White  oxide  of  lead.  Cerufe.  White  lead. 

This  fubftance  is  prepared  by  expofing  lead  to  the  vapour  of 
vinegar.  To  accelerate  the  oxidizment,  the  lead  is  caft  in  thin 
plates,  which  are  rolled  up  fpirally.  A number  of  thefe  are  placed 
perpendicularly  on  a fupport,  over  a flat  veflel  containing  vinegar, 
which  is  converted  into  vapour  by  a gentle  heat,  fuch  as  that  of 
dung.  The  plates  become  llowly  covered  with  a white  cruft,  which 
is  in  due  time  removed ; and  the  remains  of  the  plates  are  again 
expofed  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  until  they  be  entirely  corroded. 
Van  Mons  fays,  that  if  lead  allies  be  difl'olved  in  diluted  nitric 
acid,  and  precipitated  by  chalk  in  impalpable  powder,  the  preci- 
pitate, when  walked  and  dried,  will  be  cerufe  in  its  pureft  ftate. 

White  oxide  of  lead  has  a fcaly  or  foliated  texture,  is  brittle, 
friable,  heavy,  of  a fnowy  whitenefs,  and  a fweet  tafte.  It  is  of- 
ten adulterated  with  earthy  fubftances,  which  may  be  difcovered 
by  mixing  it  with  oil,  and  reducing  the  lead  in  a crucible.  Al- 
though very  friable,  the  coarfer  particles  cannot  be  feparated  by 
means  of  a fieve,  becaufe  its  interftices  foon  get  filled  up.  It  can 
only  be  obtained  in  the  ftate  ol  a fine  powder,  by  rubbing  a loaf 
of  cerufe  on  a fieve  placed  over  a Iheet  of  paper.  It  confifts  of 
86  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  and  14  water  \ or  if  native,  84  and  16. 
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In  pharmacy  the  white  oxide  of  lead  is  ufed  in  the  compofition 
of  ointments  and  plafters. 

Off.  prep.—  Acetis  plumbi,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Ungt.  oxidi  plumbi 
albi,  Ed.  Pulv.  ceruflle  comp.  Lotid. 

Oxidum  Plumbi  Rubrum.  Ed.  Minium.  Lond. 

Red  oxide  of  lead.  Red  lead. 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  is  fo  troublefome  and  tedious,  that 
the  preparation  of  it  forms  a diftin£t  branch  of  bufinefs.  The  makers 
melt  large  quantities  of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom  of  a rever- 
beratory furnace  built  for  this  purpofe,  and  fo  contrived,  that  the 
flame  a£ts  upon  a large  furface  of  the  metal,  which  is  continu- 
ally changed  by  the  means  of  iron  rake8  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards,  till  the  fluidity  of  the  lead  is  deftroyed ; after  which, 
the  oxide  is  only  now  and  then  turned. 

The  red  oxide  of  lead  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a very  heavy- 
powder,  confifting  of  minute  (hining  fcales,  of  a bright  fcarlet, 
verging  towards  yellow,  efpecially  if  triturated.  It  is  fometimes 
adulterated  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  red  bole,  or  powdered  brick. 
Thefe  frauds  are  detected  by  the  inferiority  of  colour,  by  mixing 
it  with  oil,  and  fubjecting  it  to  the  teft  of  redu&ion ; and  by  its 
forming  a black  precipitate  with  tincfure  of  galls,  when  difiolved 
in  nitrous  acid. 

The  red  oxide  of  lead  contains  88  lead  and  12  oxygen.  When 
red  lead  is  treated  with  diluted  nitrous  acid,  7 6 parts  are  diflolv- 
ed,  and  24  of  a flea-brown  powder  remain  behind.  This 
powder  is  the  peroxide  of  lead,  and  contains  20  per  cent,  oxy- 
gen. It  is  only  foluble  in  the  hyper-oxymuriatic  acid.  The  7 6 
parts  difiolved  are  yellow  oxide. 

Oxidum  Plumbi  Semivitreum  Ed.  Lithar gyrus.  Loud.  Dub. 

Semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead.  Litharge. 

If  oxidized  lead  be  urged  with  a hafty  fire,  it  melts  into  the 
appearance  of  oil,  and  on  cooling  concretes  into  litharge.  Great- 
eft  part  of  the  litharge  met  with  in  the  {hops  is  produced  in  the 
purification  of  fdver  from  lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold  and  filver 
by  means  of  this  metal.  According  to  the  degree  of  fire  and  other 
circumftances,  it  proves  of  a pale  or  deep  colour;  the  firft  has 
been  commonly  called  Litharge  of  filver,  the  other,  Litharge  of 
gold.  Litharge  is  a fub-carbortate  of  lead.  It  contains  96  yel- 
low oxide,  and  4 carbonic  acid.  It  alfo  frequently  contains  a 
little  oxide  of  antimony 

The  oxides  of  lead  difiolve  by  heat  in  exprefled  oils;  thefe  mix- 
tures are  the  bafis  of  feveral  officinal  plafters  and  ointments. 
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Lead  and  its  oxides,  when  undiffolved,  have  no  confiderable 
effeCts  as  medicines.  Difiolved  in  oils,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
(when  externally  applied)  anti-inflammatory  and  deficcative. 
Combined  with  vegetable  acids,  they  are  remarkably  fo;  and 
taken  internally,  prove  powerful,  though  dangerous  ftyptics. 

Off.  prep. — Litharg.  ppt.  Ed.  Dub.  Aqua  lith.  acet.  Loud. 
Dub.  Emplaft.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Cerat.  faponis,  Lond.  Dub. 

POLYGALA  SENEGA.  Ed.  Seneka.  Loud.  Dub. 

Diadephia  Ociandria. — Nat.  ord.  Lomentacea. 

Seneka,  or  Rattlefnake  Root. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Seneka  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  i^North  Ame- 
rica, particularly  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania.  This  root  is  ufually 
about  the  thicknefs  of  the  littie  finger,  varioully  bent  and  contort- 
ed, and  appears  as  if  compofed  of  joints,  whence  it  is  fuppofed  to 
refemble  the  tail  of  the  animal  whofe  name  it  bears ; a kind  of 
membranous  margin  runs  on  each  fide  the  whole  length  of  the 

root.  . 

The  bark  is  the  a&ive  part  of  the  root.  Its  tafteis  at  firlt  acrid, 

afterwards  very  hot  and  pungent.  It  has  no  fmell. 

Its  acrimony  refides  in  a refin  ; for  it  is  entirely  extraaed  by 
alcohol ; is  precipitated  by  water  \ does  not  rife  in  diftillation  j and 
is  not  deftroyed  by  keeping. 

Medical  ufe.— It  is  an  aCtive  ftimulus,  and  increafes  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  efpecially  of  the  pulmonary  veflels.  It  has  there- 
fore been  found  ufeful  in  typhoid  inflammations  of  the  lungs ; 
but  it  is  apt  to  diforder  the  ftomach,  and  to  induce  diarrhoea.  Dr. 
Brandreth  of  Liverpool  has  derived  great  benefit  in  fome  cafes  of 
lethargy  from  an  extract  of  feneka  combined  with  carbonate  of 

ammonia.  . 

Some  have  likewife  employed  this  root  in  hydropic  cafes,  and 
not  without  fuccefs.  There  are  examples  of  its  occafioning  a 
plentiful  evacution  by  ftool,  urine,  and  perfpiration  ; and  by  this 
means  removing  the  difeafe,  after  the  common  diuretics  and  hy- 

dragogues  had  failed.  c 

The  Senegaro  Indians  are  faid  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  oi 
the  bite  of  the  rattlefnake,  by  giving  it  internally,  and  by  apply- 
ing it  externally  to  the  wound. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  the  powder  is  30  grains  or  more. 

Externally,  it  has  been  advantageoufly  ufed  as  a ftimulating 

gargle  in  croup. 

Off.  prep.— Decoft.  Ed. 
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POLYGONUM  BISTORTA.  El  Biftorta . Dub.  Land. 

Willd.  g.  785,  fp.  3.  OBandria  I’rigytiia. — Nat.  ord.  Oleracete. 

Great  biftort,  or  fnakeweed. 

W — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  moift  meadows  in 
feveral  parts  of  Britain.  The  root  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  the 
little  finger,  of  a blackifh  brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  red- 
dilh  within:  it  is  writhed  or  bent  vermicularly,  whence  the  name 
of  the  plant,  with  a joint  at  each  bending,  and  full  of  bufhy 
fibres  ; the  root  of  the  fpecies  here  mentioned  has,  for  the  moft 
part,  only  one  or  two  bendings,  others  have  three  or  more.  All 
the  parts  of  biftort  have  a rough  auftere  tafte,  particularly  the 
root,  which  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  vegetable  aftringents. 

Medical  ufe. — It  is  employed  in  haemorrhagies  and  other  fluxes, 
both  internally  and  externally,  where  aftringency  is  the  only  indi- 
cation. To  the  fudorific,  antipeftilential,  and  antifeptic  virtues 
attributed  to  it,  it  has  no  other  claim  than  what  it  derives  from 
its  aftringency. 

POLYPODIUM  FILIX  MAS.  Ed.  Filix.  Loud.  Filix  Mas. 
Dub. 

Cryptogamia.  Filices. — Nat.  ord.  Filices, 

Male  fern.  Male  polypody. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  fern  is  perennial,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  our 
woods.  The  root  confifts  of  many  egg-fhaped  knots,  clofely 
compreffed  together,  forming  a crooked  mafs,  of  a blackifh  colour, 
and  covered  with  brown  fcales. 

When  chewed,  its  tafte  is  fomewhat  mucilaginous  and  fweet, 
and  afterwards  Rightly  aftringent  and  bitter.  Its  fmell  is  alfo 
weak. 

Med.  ufe — This  root  was  ufed  as  an  anthelmintic  in  the  days  of 
Diofcorides.  It  gradually  became  neglefted;  but  its  ufe  was 
again  revived  at  different  times  by  Madame  NufFer,  Herren- 
fchwand,  and  others,  who  frequently  fucceeded  in  killing  and  ex- 
pelling the  taenia,  both  lata  and  cucurbitina,  by  the  exhibition  of 
fecret  remedies,  of  which  the  fern-powder  was,  or  rather  was 
fuppofed  to  be,  the  principal  ingredient ; for  there  is  muchreafon 
to  believe,  that  the  active  purgatives  with  which  it  was  always 
combined,  were  really  the  remedies  which  effefted  the  cure. 

The  fame,  or  nearly  a fimilar  fecret,  has  been  bought  by  differ- 
ent potentates,  and  publifhed  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  fuffcring 
under  this  obftinate  difeafe. 
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The  internal  folid  part  of  the  root  only  is  to  be  powdered,  and 
the  powder  lliould  have  a reddith  colour;  and  as  the  dofe  and  ex- 
hibition of  the  remedy  rauft  be  regulated  according  to  the  age, 
fex,  and  conftitution  of  the  patient,  it  mult  be  given  always  un- 
der the  diredtionof  an  experienced  pradlitioner. 

POTENTILLA  REPTANS.  Pentaphyllum.  Lond 

Willd.g.  iooo ,fp.  34.  Icofandria  Polygamia. — Nat.  ord.  Senti- 

cofie. 

Common  cinquefoil 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  plentiful  in  hedges,  and  by 
road  Tides.  The  root  is  moderately  aftringent,  and  as  fuch,  is 
fometimes  given  internally  in  diarrhoeas  and  other  fluxes,  and 
employed  in  gargarifms  for  ftrengthening  the  gums,  &c.  The 
cortical  part  of  the  root  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a drachm : the  internal  part  is  confiderably  weaker,  and 
requires  to  be  given  in  double  the  dofe  to  produce  the  fame 
effett. 


PRUNUS. 

Willd.  g.  982.  Icofandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Pomacex. 


Sp.  29.  Prunus  Domestica.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Plumb  tree.  , 

Qjf, Frudtus,  Prunum  Gallicum  di&us.  The  dried  fruit,  call- 
ed French  prunes.  . 

This  tree  is  found  wild  in  hedges  in  England,  but  has  proba- 
bly originated  from  the  Hones  of  the  cultivated  kinds  being  dropt 
there  by  accident.  Great  quantities  of  the  dried  fruit  are  im- 
ported from  the  continent,  of  which  the  French  are  reckoned: 

the  beft.  . 

Medical  ufe.  — They  contain  much  mucilaginous  and  faechar- 
ine  matter,  and  their  medical  effetts  are,  to  abate  heat,  and 
gently  loofen  the  belly,  which  they  perform  by  lubricating  the; 
milages,  and  foftening  the  excrement.  They  are  of  confiderable 
fervice  in  coftivenefs,  accompanied  with  heat  or  irritation,  which 
the  more  ftimulating  cathartics  would  tend  to  aggravate  : where 
prunes  are  not  of  themfelves  fufficient,  their  a&ion  may  be  pro- 
moted by  joining  with  them  a little  rhubarb  or  the  like  •,  to  which 
may  be  added  fome  carminative  ingredient,  to  prevent  their  oc- 
cafioning  flatulency.  , _ , 

Off.  prep Elect,  fennse,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 
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Sp.  32.  Prunus  Spinosa.  Prunus fylveftris.  Land. 

The  floe. 

Off. — Fru£tus.  The  fruit. 

The  floe  alfo  grows  wild  in  Britain.  The  fruit  has  a very 
nftringent  fourifh  tafte.  It  contains  malic  acid.  The  infpiflated 
juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is  very  altringent,  and  is  called  Acacia 
Germanica.  An  infufion  of  a handful  of  the  flowers  is  a fafe 
and  eafy  purge.  The  powdered  bark  will  fometimes  cure  agues. 

Off.  prep. — Conferva,  Land. 

PTEROCARPUS. 

Diadelphia  Decandria. — Nat.  ord.  Papilionacea. 

Sp.  Pterocarpus  Santalinus.  Ed.  Santalum  rubrum.  Loud. 
Dub. 

Red  faunders. 

Off. — Lignum.  The  wood. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  acquires  a very  large 
fize.  The  wood  is  brought  in  large  billets,  of  a compa£t  texture, 
a dull  red,  almoft  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a deep 
brighter  red  within.  It  has  no  manifeft  fmell,  and  little  or  no 
tafte.  It  communicates  a deep  red  to  alcohol,  but  gives  no 
tinge  to  aqueous  liquors : a fmall  quantity  of  the  refin,  extradted 
by  means  of  fpirit,  tinges  a large  one  of  frefh  fpirit,  of  an  ele- 
gant blood  red.  Neumann  got  from  960  grains  210  alcoholic, 
and  afterwards  20  of  watery  extract  $ and  inverfely,  126  tough 
watery  extract,  and  120  alcoholic.  According  to  the  fame  che- 
mill,  it  gives  out  its  colouring  matter  to  volatile  oil  of  lavender, 
but  not  to  volatile  oil  of  turpentine.  Is  this  difference  to  be 
aferibed  to  the  camphor  contained  in  the  former  ? 

Off.  prep. — Tindt.  lav.  comp,  Ed.  Lotid.  Dub. 

Sp.  Pterocarpus  Draco.  Ed.  Sanguis  draconis.  Lotid. 

Dragons  blood. 

Off. — Refina.  The  refin. 

This  is  alfo  a very  large  tree.  It  is  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  refin  which  exudes  from  incifions  made  in  its  bark 
ufed  to  be  frequently  fent  from  Carthagena  to  Spain.  It  is  how- 
ever doubtful  if  the  dragons  blood  of  the  (hops  be  produced  from 
this  tree,  as  many  others  furni(h  a fimilar  refin,  as  the  dracaena 
draco,  dalbergia  monetaria,  and  efpecially  the  calamus  draco, 
which  probably  furnifhes  all  that  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  belt  dragons  blood  is  not  in  cakes,  but  is  brought  in  fmall 
malfes,  of  the  fize  of  a nutmeg,  wrapt  up  in  the  dried  leaves  of 
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fome  kind  of  reed,  breaks  fmooth,  free  from  any  vifible  impuri- 
ties, of  a dark-red  colour,  which  changes,  upon  being  powdered, 
into  an  elegant  bright  crimfon.  This  drug,  in  fubftance,  has  no 
fenfible  fmell  or  talte ; when  difiblved,  it  difcovers  fome  degree 
of  warmth  and  pungency.  It  is  fufible  and  inflammable,  and  to- 
tally foluble  in  alcohol,  tinging  a large  quantity  of  the  menftruum 
of  a deep-red  colour.  It  is  likewife  foluble  in  exprefled  oils,  and 
gives  them  a red  hue,  lefs  beautiful  than  that  communicated  by 
anchufa.  It  is  not  aCted  upon  by  water,  but  precipitated  by  it 
from  its  alcoholic  folution.  I find  that  it  is  foluble  in  nitrous  acid 
and  alkalies,  and  that  it  neither  precipitates  gelatin,  nor  aflfeCts 
the  colour  of  the  falts  of  iron.  It  therefore  appears  to  be  a pure 
refin  without  any  aftringency.  I hare  been  more  particular  in 
proving  that  this  refin  is  not  aftringent,  becaufe  both  Mr.  Mur- 
ray and  Dr.  Thomfon  have  adopted  Mr.  Prouft’s  account  of  it. 
But  the  fubftance  examined  by  Mr.  Prouft  could  not  be  the  refin 
known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Dragons  blood,  as  it  was 
as  foluble  in  water  as  in  alcohol.  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  firft  de- 
fcribed  kino,  received  it  as  the  fineft  dragons  blood.  Mr.  Prouft 
muft  have  been  milled  by  fome  fimilar  mifinformation,  as  the 
characters  of  his  fang  draeon  correfpond  with  thofe  of  kino. 

Off.  prep . — Emp.  thuris  comp. 

PUNICA  GRANATUM.  Ed.  Granatum.  Land.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  I.  Icofandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Pema- 

cea. 

Pomegranate. 

Off — FruCtus  cortex,  flos  plenum,  vulgo  Balauftium.  The 
outer  rind  of  the  fruit.  The  double  flowers,  called  Balauftine. 

The  pomegranate  is  a low  tree,  or  rather  fhrub,  growing  wild 
in  Italy  and  other  countries  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens ; but  the  fruit,  for  which  it  is 
chiefly  valued,  rarely  comes  to  perfection.  This  fruit  has  the  ge- 
neral qualities  of  the  other  fweet  fummer  fruits,  allaying  heat, 
quenching  thirft,  and  gently  loofening  the  belly.  The  rind  is  a 
ftrong  aftringent,  ftriking  a permanent  blue  with  fulphate  of  iron, 
and  as  fuch  is  occafionally  made  ufe  of.  The  flowers  are  of  an 
elegant  red  colour,  in  appearance  refembling  a dried  red  rofe. 
Their  tafte  is  bitterifli  and  aftringent.  They  are  recommended 
in  diarrhoeas,  dy ferneries,  and  other  cafes  where  aftringent  me- 
dicines are  proper. 

PYRUS  CYDONIA.  Cydonia  Malus.  Land . 

Willd.  g.  992 ,fp.  17,  Icofandria  Pentagynia — Nat.  ord.  Pima- 
cett. 
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;vtrr  \ti.  ■ \ ' 

The  quince.  « 

ff-— Fru&us,  ejufque  femen.  The  fruit  and  feeds. 

1 he  quince  is  originally  a native  of  Crete,  but  ripens  its  fruit 
perfectly  in  England. 

Quinces  have  a very  auftere  acid  tafte : taken  in  fmall  quantity, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  reftrain  vomiting  and  alvine  fluxes  ; and 
more  liberally,  to  loofen  the  belly.  The  feeds  abound  with  a 
mucilaginous  fubftance,  of  no  particular  tafte,  which  they  readily 
impart  to  watery  liquors ; an  ounce  will  render  three  pints  of 
water  thick  and  ropy  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  They  will  not, 
however,  fupply  the  place  of  gum-arabic,  becaufe  their  mucilage 
fpoils  very  quirkly,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids. 

Off.  prep. — Mucilago,  Lond. 

QUASS  A. 

Willd.  g.  849.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Gruinales. 

Sp.  2.  Quassia  Simaruba.  Ed.  Simarouba,  Lond.  Dub . 

Mountain  or  bitter  damfon. 

Off. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

This  tree  grows  in  Guiana  and  in  Jamaica.  The  fimarouba 
of  the  fliops  is  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree,  and  not  of  the 
quaflia  amara,  as  ftated  by  the  Dublin  college.  It  is  brought  to 
us  in  pieces  fome  feet  long,  and  fome  inches  broad,  folded  length- 
wile.  It  is  light,  fibrous,  very  tough ; of  a pale  yellow  on  the 
infide  ; darker  coloured,  rough,  fcaly,  and  warted  on  the  outfide; 
has  little  fmell,  and  a bitter,  not  difagreeable,  tafte.  It  gives  out 
its  bitternefs  both  to  alcohol  and  water. 

Med.  ufe — It  has  been  much  celebrated  in  obftinate  diarrhoea, 
dyfentery,  anorexia,  indigeftion,  lienteria,  and  intermittent  fevers. 

It  is  given  in  powder,  in  doles  of  half  a drachm,  or  a whole 
drachm  ; but  it  is  too  bulky,  and  very  difficultly  pulverizable.  It 
is  beft  exhibited  in  deco&ion.  Two  drachms  of  the  bark  may  be 
boiled  in  two  pounds  of  water  to  one,  and  the  deco&ion  drunk 
in  cupfuls  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

Sp.  3.  Quassia  Excelsa.  Ed.  ffhuaffia.  Lond. 

Quaflia. 

Off. — Lignum,  cortex,  radix.  The  wood,  bark,  and  root. 
his  tree  grows  in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  Caribacan  iflands. 
The  quaflia  of  the  fliops  is  the  wood  of  its  root,  and  not  of  the 
quaflia  amara,  which  is  a very  rare  tree,  but  furpafles  all  others 
in  bitternefs. 

This  root  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  arm  : its  wood  is 
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whitifh,  becoming  yellowifti  by  expofure  to  the  air.  It  has  a thin, 
grey,  fiflured,  brittle  bark,  which  is  deemed,  in  Surinam,  more 
powerful  than  the  wood.  Quaflia  has  no  fenfible  odour,  but  is 
one  of  the  moft  intenfe,  durable,  pure  bitters  known.  Its  infufion, 
deco&ion,  and  tin£lure  are  almoft  equally  bitter  and  yellowifh, 
and  are  not  blackened  by  chalybeates.  The  properties  of  the 
extract  of  quaflia  have  been  detailed  by  Dr.  Thomfon,  under  the 
title  of  the  bitter  principle. 

Medical  ufe. — It  is  a very  pure  and  Ample  bitter,  and  may  be 
given  in  all  cafes  where  bitters  are  proper.  It  has  been  exhibit- 
ed in  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers,  in  ftomachic  complaints,  in 
lienteria,  in  cachexy,  dropfies,  leucorrhcea,  and  gout.  It  is  much 
ufed  in  this  country  to  give  the  bitternefs  to  malt  liquors,  though 
it  fubje&s  thofe  brewers  who  employ  it  to  a very  heavy  penalty. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  reduced  to  a fufficiently  fine  powder  to  be 
given  in  fubftance,  and  is  therefore  generally  given  in  the  form 
pf  infufion,  decodtion,  or  extradl. 

QUERCtJS. 

Monoecia  Folyandria . — Nat.  ord.  Amentacet t. 

Sp.  Quercus  Robur.  Ed.  ghiercus.  Lond.  Dub. 

Oak. 

Ojf. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

The  oak  grows  wild  in  Britain.  The  fuperior  excellence  of 
its  wood  for  (hip-building  has  rendered  its  cultivation  an  objedl 
of  national  concern.  Its  faw-duft  is  an  ufeful  dye-ftuff,  and  its 
bark  is  the  principle  article  ufed  in  tanning. 

Med.  ufe.—  The  bark  is  a ftrong  aftringent,  and  is  recommend- 
ed in  haemorrhagies,  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  preternatural  or 
immoderate  fecretions.  In  thefe  it  is  fometimes  attended  with 
good  effe&s.  But  it  is  by  no  means  capable  of  being  employed  1 
as  a fubftitute,  in  every  inftance,  for  Peruvian  bark,  as  fome  have 
afierted;  and  indeed  it  is  fo  difficultly  reduced  to  a fufficiently 
fine  powder,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  given  internally  in  fubftance. 

Ojf.  prep. — Extraft.  Dub. 

Sp.  Quercus  Cerris.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

Oriental  oak. 

Of. — Cyniphis  nidus,  Galla  diaus.  The  neft  of  the  cymps 
quercifolii,  called  Gall  nuts. 

This  fpeciesof  oak  is  a native  of  the  Levant,  and  of  the  warmer; 

countries  of  Europe.  * 

The  cynips  quercifolii,  a hymenopterous  infe&,  depofits  its 
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eggs  in  the  leaves  and  other  tender  parts  of  the  tree.  Around  each 
punCture  an  excrefcence  is  prefently  formed,  within  which  the 
egg  is  hatched,  and  the  infedt  paffes  through  all  the  ftages  of  its 
metamorphofis,  until  it  becomes  a perfedt  infedt,  when  it  eats  its 
way  out  of  its  prifon.  Thefe  excrefcences  are  called  galls,  or 
gall  nuts.  They  are  of  different  fizes,  fmooth  or  knotty  on  the 
furface,  of  a whitifh,  reddifh,  or  blackifh  colour,  and  generally 
penetrated  with  a fmall  hole.  Internally  they  confifl  of  a fpongy, 
but  hard,  more  or  lefs  brown  fubftance,  and  they  have  a very 
rough  aftringent  tafte.  Good  galls  are  of  a blackifh-grey,  or  yel- 
low colour,  heavy,  and  tuberculated  on  the  furface.  They  are 
the  mod  powerful  aftringents  we  poffefs ; and,  fince  the  difco- 
very  of  the  tanning  principle  by  Mr.  Seguin,  have  very  much  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  chemifts.  Neumann  got  from  960  grains 
of  coarfely  powdered  galls  ‘{40  watery  extradl,  and  afterwards 
only  4 alcoholic;  and  inverfely,  760  alcoholic,  and  80  watery.  But 
the  mod  accurate  analyfis  is  that  of  Mr.  Davy,  who  found  that 
500  grains  of  good  Aleppo  galls  gave,  by  lixiviating  them  until 
their  foluble  matters  were  taken  up,  and  evaporating  the  folution 
flowly,  185  grains  of  folid  matter,  which,  when  examined  by  ana. 
lyfis,  appeared  to  confift  of, 


Tannin,  - . _ 

Mucilage,  and  matter  rendered  infoluble  by 
evaporation,  - - - 12 

Gallic  acid,  and  a little  extractive  matter,  31 

Remainder  calcareous  earth  and  faline  matter,  12 


From  my  experiments,  I am  difpofed  to  think  that  Mr.  Davy 
has  under-rated  the  tannin  of  nut-galls  ; for  by  fimple  repeated  in- 
fufions  in  hot  water,  the  refiduum  of  500  grains  in  one  experi- 
ment amounted  only  to  158,  and  in  another  only  to  13 6.  The 
quantity  of  tannin  eftimated  in  Mr.  Davy’s  way  amounted,  in 
the  firft  to  221  grains,  and  in  the  fecond  to  256.  The  great  dif- 
ference in  thefe  refults  from  Mr.  Davy’s  mult  be  entirely  afcrib- 
ed  to  fome  differences  in  the  galls  themfelves,  or  in  the  mode  of 
operation.  A faturated  decoCtion  of  galls,  in  cooling,  depofits  a 
copious  pale  yellow  precipitate,  which  feems  to  be  purer  tannin 
than  can  be  got  by  any  other  procefs. 

Medical  ufe. — An  infufion  or  decoCtion  of  galls  may  be  ufed 
with  advantage  as  an  aftrinent  gargle  ; and  an  ointment  of  one 
part  of  finely  powdered  galls  to  eight  of  any  fimple  ointment  is 
applied  with  fuccefs  in  htemorrhoidal  affeCtions/ 
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RESINA  PINI.  Ed.  Rejina  ex  variis  pinis  oleo  volatile  privata . . 
Rejtna  Jlava . Land.  Dub. 

Yellow  rofin.  Baked  turpentine. 

The  proper  turpentines  contain  a large  proportion  of  volatile 
oil,  which  is  often  feparated  from  them  by  diftillation. 

The  refiduum  of  the  diftillation  gets  different  names,  accord- 
ing to  fome  peculiarities  in  its  treatment.  When  the  diftillation 
is  performed  without  addition,  and  continued  until  the  whole  ef- 
fential  oil  be  driven  off,  and  there  appear  fome  traces  of  empy- 
reuma,  the  refiduum  is  Fidlers  rofin,  or  Colophony  ; but  if,  while 
the  mafs  is  ftill  fluid,  a quantity  of  water  be  added,  and  tho? 
roughly  blended  with  the  refin  by  long  and  conftant  agitation,  it 
is  then  called  Yellow  rofin. 

At  Queensferry,  in  this  neighbourhood,  there  is  a confiderable 
turpentine  work.  The  turpentine  ufed  comes  from  America, 
The  under  part  of  the  cake  of  the  refiduum  of  the  diftillation  re- 
fembles  fidlers  rofin,  the  a£lion  of  the  fire  having  entirely  expell- 
ed the  water  and  volatile  oil,  and  rendered  it  flightly  empyreu- 
matic  and  tranfparent,  while  the  upper  part,  from  retaining  fome 
water,  is  opaque  and  yellow. 

Off.  prep.— Ungt.  refinos,  Ed.  Land.  Dub.  Emplaft.  fimp.  Ed. 
Emp.  certe,  Land.  Dub.  Emp.  picis  Burgund.  Lond.  Dub.  Ungt. 
inf.  mel  vefic.  Ed.  Emp.  mel  vefic.  Ed.  Emp.  refinos,  Ed. 
Emp.  lith.  cum  refina,  Lond.  Emp.  hydrarg.  Ed.  Emp.  oxidi 
ferri  rubri,  Ed. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS.  Ed.  Spina  Cervina.  Lond. 

Willd.  g.  40 Jp.  x.  Pentandria  Monogyma.—Nzt.  ord.  Du, 
mof*. 

Purging  buckthorn. 

Off.—  Baccarum  fuccus.  The  berry.  The  juice  of  the  berries. 

This  tree,  or  bufh,  is  common  in  hedges:  it  flowers  in  June, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September  or  the  beginning  of  October. 
In  our  markets,  the  fruit  of  fome  other  trees,  as  the  blackberry 
bearing  alder,  and  the  dogberry  tree,  have  of  late  been  frequent- 
ly mixed  with,  or  fubftituted  for,  thofe  of  buckthorn.  This  abufe 
may  be  difcovered  by  opening  the  berries ; thofe  of  buckthorn 
have  almoft  always  four  feeds,  the  berries  of  the  alder  two,  and 
thofe  of  the  dogberry  only  one.  Buckthorn  berries,  bruifed  on 
white  paper,  ftain  it  of  a green  colour,  which  the  others  do  not. 
Thofe  who  fell  the  juice  to  the  apothecaries,  are  faid  to  mix  it 
with  a large  proportion  of  water. 

Medical  ufe. — Buckthorn  berries  have  a faint  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a naufeous  bitter  tafte.  They  have  long  been  in  confiderable 
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efteem  as  cathartics : and  celebrated  in  dropfies,  rheumatifms 
and  even  in  the  gout  : though  in  thefe  cafes  they  have  no  ad- 
vanage  above  other  purgatives,  but  are  more  offenfive,  and  oper- 
ate more  feverely,  than  many  which  the  fhops  are  furnifhed  with. 
They  generally  occafion  gripes,  ficknefs,dry  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and  leave  a thirft  of  long  duration.  The  dofe  is  about  twenty  of 
the  frefh  berries  in  fubftance,  and  twice  or  thrice  this  number  in 
deco&ion  ; an  ounce  of  the  exprdTed  juice,  or  a drachm  of  the 
dried  berries. 

Off. prep. — Syr.  rhamni  cathart.  Ed.  Loud. 


RHEUM  PALMATUM.  Ed.  Rhabarbarum.  Lond.  Dub 

Willd.g.  gcSjj/p.  5.  Enneandria  Monogynia. — Nat.ord.  Olera- 
cece. 

Palmated  rhubarb. 

Off  —Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  China,  and  endures  the 
colds  of  our  climate. 

But  it  is  not  afceitained  that  the  Chinefe  or  Ruffian  rhubarb  is 
the  dried  root  of  this  plant.  Pallas  thinks  that  it  is  obtained  in- 
difcriminately  from  the  rheum  undulatum,  palmatum,  and  com- 
paftum,  more  efpecially  from  the  firft } white  Mr.  Sievers  an 
apothecary  who  was  fent  by  Catharine  II,  on  purpoie  to  obtain 
the  true  rhubarb  plant,  and  travelled  for  feveral  years  in  the  coun- 
tries contiguous  to  that  whence  the  rhubarb  is  brought,  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  botanical  charaders  of  the  plant  which  furnifhes 
it  are  ftill  unknown,  excepting  that  it  is  faid  not  to  grow  to  a 
great  fize,  and  to  have  round  leaves,  which  are  toothed  on  the 
edges  with  almoit  fpinous  points. 

All  the  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  brought  from  the  Chinefe  town 
S*n,»  or  Sellm>  by  the  Buchanans.  It  grows  on  the  neighbouring 
chain  of  lofty  mountains  which  ftretches  to  the  Jake  Koko-No? 
between  35°  and  40°  north  lat.tude.  It  is  dug  up  by  the  poo? 
peafants,  cleaned  trom  the  earth,  cut  in  pieces,  Itrung  with  the 
bark  on  Itnngs,  and  expofed  to  dry  under  cover  in  the  lhade  for 

ation  ° 6 year>  bef°rC  k ^ aSaIU  deaned  and  PreParcd  export- 

Ihere  is  a diftin&ion  made  in  commerce  between  the  Ruffian 
and  Chinefe  rhubarb,  although  they  both  come  from  the  fame 
country. 

• ^\j  *s  dearer>  and  always  good,  as  very  great  attention 

is  paid  both  in  purchafing  and  tranlporting  it,  by  order  of  the  go- 
Vi? rInnent*  -^n  ^acbta> on  the  Ruffian  frontier,  it  is  received  from 
the  Bucharians  by  a Ruffian  apothecary,  who  examines  it.  T 'e 
-bad  is  immediately  burnt,  and  the  good  is  freed  from  its  bark, 
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woody  parts,  and  every  impurity,  in  the  mod  careful  manner.  It 
is  then  fent  to  Mofcow  and  to  Peterfburgh,  where  it  is  again  ex- 
amined. 

It  is  commonly  in  round  pieces,  of  a reddilh  or  whitifh  yellow 
colour,  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth,  and  is  often  perforated 
with  fo  large  a hole,  that  many  pieces  have  the  appearance  of  a 
bark. 

The  Chinefe  or  Eaft-Indian  rhubarb  is  brought  by  fea  from 
Canton.  It  is  heavier,  harder,  and  more  compact,  than  the  other  ; 
feldom  perforated  with  holes,  and  either  in  long  pieces,  or  with 
two  flatfides,  as  if  they  had  been  comprefled.  Dr.  Lewis  thinks 
that  this  is  lefs  aromatic,  but  ftronger,  than  the  Turkey  ; and  that 
it  has  required  lefs  care  in  drying  from  having  b^en  lifted  when 
the  root  was  lefs  watery. 

The  general  chara&ers  of  good  rhubarb  are,  its  having  a whit- 
ifli  or  clear  yellow  colour,  being  dry,  folid,  and  compaft,  moder- 
ately heavy ; brittle ; when  recently  broken  appearing  marked 
with  yellow  or  reddifh  veins,  mixed  with  white  ; being  eafily  pul- 
verizable  ; forming  a powder  of  a fine  bright  yellow,  having  the 
peculiar,  naufeous,  aromatic  fmell  of  rhubarb,  and  a fub-acrid, 
bitterifh,  fomewhat  aftringent  tafte,  and  when  chewed  feeling 
gritty  under  the  teeth,  fpeedily  colouring  the  faliva,  and  not  ap- 
pearing very  mucilaginous.  The  fize  and  form  of  the  pieces  are 
of  little  confequence ; only  we  mull  break  the  large  ones,  to  fee 
that  they  are  not  decayed  or  rotten  within  ; and  we  muft  alfo  ob- 
ferve  that  they  are  not  mufty  or  worm-eaten.  This  is  the  more 
necefiary,  as  damaged  pieces  are  frequently  fo  artfully  drefled 
up,  and  coloured  with  powdered  rhubarb,  as  to  impofe  on  the 
buyer. 

The  principal  conftituent  of  rhubarb  is  extra£Uve  matter,  fo- 
luble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  By  gentle  decodtion,  it  lofes 
above  one  half  its  weight.  Rhubarb  alio  contains  fome  volatile 
odorous  matter,  on  which  its  peculiar  nauleous  fmell,  and  its 
a&ivity  as  a purge,  depend ; for  when  diflipated,  either  by  age  or 
any  preparation  to  which  the  rhubarb  has  been  fubje£ted,  the 
powers  of  the  medicine  are  almolt  deftroyed.  It  alfo  contains 
fome  tannin,  and  about  one  fixth  of  its  weight  of  oxalate  of  lime. 
Neumann  got  from  480  grains  180  of  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
170  watery  extract;  and  inverfely,  350  watery  and  only  5 of  al- 
coholic extraft. 

Medical  ufe. — Rhubarb  is  a mild  cathartic,  which  operates  with- 
out violence  or  irritation,  and  may  be  given  with  fafety  even  to 
pregnant  women,  and  to  children.  In  fome  people,  however,  it 
occafions  fevere  griping.  Befides  its  purgative  quality,  it  is  cele- 
brated as  an  aftringent,  by  which  it  ftrengthens  the  tone  of  the 
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ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  proves  ufeful  in  diarrhoea  and  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  laxity. 

Rhubarb  is  exhibited, 

1.  In  fubftance,  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  operates  more 
powerfully  as  a purgative  in  this  form  than  in  any  other.  The 
dofe  for  an  adult  is  about  a fcruple  or  upwards.  On  account  of 
its  great  bulk,  it  is  fometimes  unpleafant  to  take  a fufficient  dofe; 
its  laxative  effedts  are  therefore  often  increafed  by  the  addition  of 
neutral  falts  or  other  more  adtive  purgatives.  In  fmaller  dofes  it 
often  proves  an  excellent  ftomachic. 

2.  In  infulion.  Rhubarb  yields  more  of  its  purgative  property 
to  water  than  to  alcohol.  The  infufion  is,  however,  confiderably 
weaker  than  the  powder,  and  requires  double  the  dofe  to  produce 
the  fame  effedt:.  It  is  well  adapted  for  children,  but  mult  be  al- 
ways frelh  prepared. 

3.  In  tindhure.  On  account  of  the  ftimulating  nature  of  the 
menftruum,  this  preparation  frequently  cannot  be  exhibited  in 
dofes  large  enough  to  operate  as  a purgative.  Its  principal  ufe  is 
as  a tonic  and  ftomachic. 

The  virtues  of  rhubarb  are  deftroyed  by  roafting,  boiling,  and  in 
forming  the  extradt. 

Off.  prep. — Inf.  Ed.  Vin.  Ed.  Lond.  Tindt.  Ed.  Lond.  Tindt. 
comp.  Lond.  Tindt.  cum  aloe,  Ed.  Tindt.  cum  gentian,  Ed.  Pil. 
comp.  Ed. 

RHODODENDRON  CHRYSANTHUM.  Ed. 

W'tlld . g.  867,  fp.  7.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Bi- 
cornes. 

Yellow-flowered  rhododendron. 

Off. — .Folia.  The  leaves. 

This  fmall  fhrub  grows  in  the  coldeft  fituations,  and  higheft 
parts  of  the  fnow-covered  mountains  in  Ealt  Siberia,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  Dauria.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  rigid,  refledted  at  the 
edges,  rough  on  the  upper  furface,  fmooth,  and  paler  on  the  lower. 
"When  dried,  they  have  no  fmell,  but  a rough,  aftringent,  and 
bitterifh  tafte.  They  alfo  contain  a ftimulant  narcotic  principle ; 
for  they  increafe  the  heat  of  the  body,  excite  thirft,  and  produce 
diaphorefis,  or  an  increafed  difcharge  of  the  other  fecretions  or 
excretions  ; and  in  a larger  dofe,  inebriation  and  delirium. 

Medical  uje. — In  decodtion,  it  is  ufed  in  Siberia  in  rheumatifm 
and  gout.  About  two  drachms  of  the  dried  fhrub  are  infufed  in 
an  earthen  pot,  with  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  keeping 
it  near  a boiling  heat  for  a night,  and  the  infufion  taken  in  the 
morning.  Bifides  its  other  effedls,  it  is  faid  to  produce  a fenfa- 
tion  of  prickling  or  creeping  in  the  pained  parts  ; but  in  a few 
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hours  the  pain  and  difagreeable  fymptoma  are  relieved,  and  two 
or  three  dofes  generally  complete  the  cure.  The  ufe  of  liquids  is 
not  allowed  during  its  operation,  as  vomiting  is  apt  to  be  induc- 
ed. 

RHUS  TOXICODENDRON.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  566,  fp.  17.  Petitandria  Trigynia — Nat.  ord.  Du- 
ttiofe. 

Poifon  oak. 

Off. — Folia.  The  leaves,  . . 

T*his  is  a deciduous  fhrub  of  moderate  growth,  a native  of 
North- America.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  (land  upon  very 
long  leaf-ftalks.  Each  leaf  confifts  of  three  leafits.  It  is  faid  that 
its  juice  is  fo  extremely  acrid  as  to  caufe  inflammation,  and  lome- 
times  even  fphacelation,  in  the  parts  touched  with  it. 

Medical  ufe. — It  was  firft  tried  as  a medicine  by  Dr.  Alderfon 
of  Hull,  in  imitation  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Frefnoi  with  the 
rhus  radicans.  He  gave  it  in  four  cafes  of  paralyfis,  in  dofes  o 
half  a grain,  or  a grain,  three  times  a-day,  and  all  his  patients  re- 
covered, to  a certain  degree,  the  ufe  of  their  limbs.  The  nrlt 
fymptom  of  amendment  was  always  an  ur.pleafant  feeling  of 
prickling  or  twitching  in  the  paralytic  limbs.  We  have  given  it 
in  larger  dofes,  without  experiencing  the  fame  fuccefs.  It  was  not, 
however,  inactive.  In  one  cafe  the  patient  difcontinued  its  ufe 
on  account  ol  the  difagreeable  prickling  it  occafioned  ; and  in  ge- 
neral it  operated  as  a gentle  laxative,  notwithftanding  the  torpid 
(late  of  the  bowels  of  fuch  patients. 


IVilld.  g.  445.  Petitandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Pomace*. 

Sp.  1.  Ribes  Rubrum.  Lotid.  Dub. 

Red  currant. 

Off. — Fruttus.  The  fruit. 

This  fhrub  grows  wild  in  England,  and  is  very  generally  cul-- 
tivatedfor  the  fake  of  its  pleafant  fub-acid  fruit.  The  juice  of  the 
fruit  contains  faccharine  matter,  malic  and  citric  acids,  and  a fub-- 
fiance  fcarcely  foluble  in  cold  water,  very  foluble  in  hot  water,, 
and  coagulating  into  the  form  of  a jelly  as  it  cools.  Ey  boiling: 
currant  mice  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fugar  to  abforb  the  acid 
watery  parts,  the  whole  forms,  on  cooling,  an  uniform  jelly,  which 
is  often  uled  as  an  acid  demulcent  in  fore  throats  ; and,  diflolved: 
in  water,  forms  a pleafant  cooling  drink  in  feverifti  complaints. 
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Sp.  8.  Ribes  Nigrum.  Land.  Dub. 

Black  currant. 

Off. — Fru&us.  The  fruit. 

This  is  alfo  a native  fhrub,  which  is  likewife  frequently  culti- 
vated for  the  fame  purpofes  with  the  former  variety,  and  indeed 
is  preferred  to  it  for  medical  ufe. 

Off.  prep. — Syr.  fucci  fru£tus  rib.  nig.  LoncL  Succus  fpiflat. 
Load. 

RICINUS  COMMUNIS.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

Monoecia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  ord.  Tnccoca. 

Palma  Chrifti. 

Off. — Semen,  et  ejus  oleum  fixum.  The  feeds,  and  the  fixed 
oil  obtained  from  them.  Caftor  oil. 

This  plant  grows  in  both  Indies,  Africa,  and  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  of  fpeedy  growth,  and  in  one  year  arrives  at  its  full 
height,  which  feldom  exceeds  twenty  feet.  The  capfules  are 
prickly  and  triangular,  and  contain,  under  a thin,  dry,  grey,  and 
black-marbled  hufk,  a white  oily  kernel.  The  fltin  is  extremely 
acrid  ; and  one  or  two  of  the  feeds  fwallowed  entire  operate  as 
a draftic  purgative  or  emetic. 

The  kernels  yield  almoft  a fourth  part  of  their  weight  of  a 
bland  fixed  oil,  commonly  called  Caftor  oil.  It  is  obtained  from 
them  either  by  expreflion  or  by  decodlion  with  water.  The  former 
method  is  pra&ifed  in  Europe,  the  latter  in  Jamaica.  To  increafe 
the  produ£I,  it  is  common  to  parch  the  feeds  over  the  fire,  before 
the  oil  is  extracted  from  them  ; but  the  oil  thus  obtained  is  infe- 
rior to  that  prepared  by  cold  expreflion  or  Ample  deco&ion,  and 
is  apt  to  become  rancid. 

Off.  prep. — Oleum  fixum,  Loud. 

Genuine  caftor  oil  is  thick  and  vifeid,  of  a whitifh  colour,  in- 
fipid  or  fweetifh  to  the  tafte,  and  without  fmell. 

Medical  ufe. — As  a medicine,  it  is  a gentle  and  ufeful  purga- 
tive : it  in  general  produces  its  effects  without  griping,  and  may 
Be  given  with  fafety  where  acrid  purgatives  are  improper,  as  in 
colic,  calculus,  gonorrhea,  &c. : fome  likewife  ufe  it  as  a purga- 
tive in  worm  cafes.  Half  an  ounce  or  ail  ounce  commonly  an- 
fwers  with  an  adult,  and  a drachm  or  two  with  an  infant. 

The  averflon  to  fwallowing  oil  is  generally  fo  great,  that  dif- 
ferent modes  of  taking  it  have  been  propofed.  Some  prefer 
taking  it  fwimming  on  a glafs  of  water,  or  peppermint  water, 
or  in  the  form  of  emulfion,  with  mucilage,  or  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  rum. 
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ROSA. 

Willd.  g.  997.  lcofandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  ord.  Senticofa. 

Sp.  1 6.  Rosa  Gallica.  Ed.  Rofa  rubra.  Loud.  Dub. 

Red  rofe. 

Off. — Petala.  The  petals. 

This  has  not  the  fragrance  of  the  fucceeding  fpecies  ; but  the 
beautiful  colour  of  its  petals,  and  their  pleafant  altringency  have 
rendered  them  officinal.  It  mull,  however,  be  remarked  that 
their  odour  is  increafed  by  drying,  while  that  of  the  damalk  rofe 
is  almoft  deftroyed. 

Off.  prep, — Syr.  rofae  Gallicse,  Ed.  Mel.  rofae,  Land.  Dub. 
Infuf.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub.  Conferva,  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

Sp.  17.  Rosa  Damascena.  Loud.  Dub.  Rofa  centifolia.  Ed. 

Damalk  rofe. 

Off. — Petala.  The  petals. 

The  native  country  of  this  fhrub  is  unknown,  but  the  delight- 
ful fragrance  of  its  flowers  has  rendered  it  the  favourite  orna- 
ment of  every  garden.  In  the  former  editions  of  Linnaeus,  the 
damalk  rofe  was  confidered  as  a variety  only  of  the  rofa  centi- 
folia ; but  Aiton,  Du  Roy,  and  Willdenow  have  arranged  it  a* 
diftindt  fpecies.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable,  that  the  petals 
of  all  the  varieties  of  the  rofa  centifolia,  or  Dutch  hundred- 
leaved rofej  Willdenow’s  15  th  fpecies,  are  employed  indiferi- 
minately  with  thofe  of  the  real  damalk  rofe  in  the  diftillation  of 
rofe  water. 

Off.  prep. — Syr.  rofse  centifolise,  Ed.  Loud.  Aq.  diftil.  Ed- 
Land.  Dub. 

Sp.  31.  Rosa  Canina.  Ed.  Cynofbatus.  Lond. 

Dog  rofe. 

Off. — Frudfus  recens.  The  fruit  called  Hips. 

This  Ihrub  is  found  in  hedges  throughout  Britain.  The  pulpi 
of  the  fruit,  befides  faccharine  matter,  contains  citric  acid,  which; 
gives  it  an  acid  tafte.  The  feeds,  and  {tiff  hair  with  which  they 
are  lurrounded,  rnuft  be  carefully  removed  from  the  pulp  before1 
it  can  be  ufed. 

Off.  prep. — Conferva,  Ed.  Lond. 

ROSMARINUS  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  Ros  marinus,  Lond. 
Rofmarinus.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  62,  fp.  I.  Diandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Verticil - 
lata. 

Rofemary. 
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Off. — Summitas  florens.  The  herb  and  flowers. 

Rosemary  is  a (hrubby  perennial,  which  grows  wild  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  has  a fra- 
grant fmell,  and  a warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafte,  approaching  to 
thofe  of  lavendar : the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are  ftrongeft  ; next 
to  thefe  the  cup  of  the  flower ; the  flowers  ihemfelves  are  con- 
fiderably  the  weakeft,  but  moll  pleafant. 

Medical  ufe — Its  virtues  depend  entirely  on  its  efiential  oil, 
which  feems  to  be  combined  with  camphor,  not  only  from  its  pe- 
culiar tafte,  but  from  its  pofleffing  chemical  properties,  which  de- 
pend on  the  prefence  of  camphor ; and  from  its  depofiting  cryftals 
of  camphor  when  long  kept. 

Off.  prep. — 01.  vol.  Ed.  Lond . Dub.  Spiritus,  Ed.  Loud. 

RUBIA  T1NCT0RUM.  Ed.  Rubia.  Loud.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  187,  fp.  1.  Eetrandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  S/el- 
latte. 

Madder. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Madder  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  fome  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, but  the  dyers  are  principally  fupplied  with  it  from  Zealand, 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities. 

The  roots  confift  of  articulated  fibres,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
quill,  which  are  red  throughout,  have  a weak  fmell,  and  a bitter- 
ilh  aftringent  tafte.  For  the  ufe  of  the  dyers,  they  are  firft  peel- 
ed and  dried,  then  bruifed  and  packed  in  barrels.  Madder  pof- 
fefles  the  remarkable  property  of  tinging  the  urine,  milk,  and 
bones,  of  animals  which  are  fed  with  it,  of  a red  colour. 

Med.  ufe.— It  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  the  atrophy  of  children, 
and  fome  believe  in  its  reputed  powers  as  an  emmenagogue. 

It  is  given  in  fubftance  in  doles  of  half  a drachm,  feveral  times 
a-day,  or  in  deco&ion. 

RUBUS  IDZEUS.  Lond.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  998 yfp.  4.  Icofandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  ord.  Senticofe. 

Rafpberry. 

Off. — Fruftus.  The  fruit. 

This  lhrub  is  found  wild  in  Britain,  and  is  much  cultivated 
for  the  fake  of  its  pleafant  fub-acid  fruit,  which  contains  both 
citric  and  malic  acid. 

Off.  prep. — Syr.  fucci  fru&us  rub.  idsei,  Lond* 

RUMEX  ACETOSA.  Ed.  Acetofa  pratcnfts.  Lond.  Acetofa. 
Dub. 

Willd. g.  6<y$>fp.  31,  Hexandria  Trigynia.— Nat.  ord.  Oleracete . 
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Sorrel. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

Sorrel  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  fields  and' 
meaaows  throughout  Britain.  The  leaves  have  an  adringent  acid' 
tade,  without  any  fmell  or  particular  flavour : their  medical  ef- 
fects are,  to  cool,  quench  third,  and  promote  the  urinary  dif- 
charge : a decodtion  of  them  in  whey  affords  an  ufeful  and 
agreeable  drink  in  febrile  or  inflammatory  diforders. 

All  thefe  effeCts  are  to  be  afcribed  entirely  to  the  fuper- oxalate 
of  potafs  which  they  contain. 


RUTA  GRAVEOLENS.  Ed.  Ruta.  Loud.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  917  ifp-  I.  Decandria  Monogynia — Nat.  ord.  Multi- 
filiqute. 

Rue. 

Off. — Herba.  The  herb. 

This  is  a fmall  fhrubby  plant,  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,' 
and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Rue  has  a ftrong  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a bitterifh  penetrating 
tafte  : the  leaves,  when  in  full  vigour,  are  extremely  acrid,  info-! 
much  as  to  inflame  and  blifter  the  fkin,  if  much  handled.  Neu- 
mann got  from  960  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  330  alcoholic  ex- 
trad,  and  afterwards  290  watery  j and  inverfely,  540  watery  and 
40  alcoholic.  Both  primary  extradts  are  bitter  and  acrid.  Rut 
alfo  contains  a volatile  oil,  which  congeals  readily,  and  is  obtain- 
ed in  greateft  quantity  by  diddling  the  plant  with  the  feeds  half 
ripe. 

Medical  ufe.— With  regard  to  its  medical  virtues,  like  other 
remedies,  of  which  the  adtive  condituent  is  an  effential  oil,  it  is 
heating  and  dimulating,  and  hence  it  is  fometimes  ferviceable  ir 
fpafmodic  affections,  and  cafes  of  obdrudted  fecretions. 

Off.  prep Ol.  volat.  Dub.  Extradt,  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Pulv 

myrrh,  comp.  Loud. 


SACCHARUM  OFFICINARUM. 

Willd-  g.  122,  fp.  4.  Triandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Gra 
mina. 

a.  Saccharum  non  purificatum..  Lond.  Ed.  Saccharum  ru 
brum.  Dub. 

b.  Saccharum  purificatum.  Lond.  Dub.  Saccharum  purtff 
mum.  Ed. 

C.  Sacchari  rubri  fyrupus.  Dub. 

Sugar-cane.  Raw  or  brown  fugar.  Double  refined  fugat 
Molafles. 
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The  fugar-cane  grows  wild  in  both  Indies,  and  forms  the 
chief  obje£l  of  cultivation  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Sugar,  of  which  we  have  already  noticed  the  general  proper- 
ties, is  principally  obtained  from  this  plant,  by  boiling  down  its 
expreffed  juice,  with  the  addition  of  a certain  proportion  of  lime 
or  potafs,  until  the  greater  part  is  difpofed  to  concrete  into  brown- 
ifh  or  yellowifh  cryftalline  grains.  The  lime  or  potafs  is  added 
to  faturate  fome  malic  acid,  whofe  prefence  impedes  the  cryftal- 
lization.  The  molaffes,  or  that  portion  of  the  infpiffated  juice 
which  does  not  cryftallize,  is  feparated  from  the  raw  fugar , which 
is  fent  to  Europe  to  be  refined.  This  is  performed  by  diffolving 
it  in  water,  boiling  the  folution  with  lime-water,  clarifying  it 
with  blood  or  white  of  eggs,  and  draining  it  through  woollen 
bags.  The  folution,  after  due  evaporation,  is  permitted  to  cool 
to  a certain  degree,  and  then  poured  into  conical  forms  of  un- 
glazed earthen  ware,  where  it  concretes  into  a mafs  of  irregular 
cryftals.  The  fyrup  which  has  not  cryftallized  is  then  permitted 
to  run  off  through  a hole  in  the  apex  of  the  cone.  The  upper 
or  broad  end  of  the  cone  is  then  covered  with  moift  clay,  the 
water  of  which  gradually  penetrates  into  the  fugar,  and  difplaces 
a quantity  of  fyrup,  which  would  otherwife  be  retained  in  it, 
and  difcolour  it.  It  is  then  carefully  dried,  and  gets  the  name 
of  loaf  or  lump  fugar.  When  the  folution  and  other  fteps  of  the 
procefs  are  repeated,  the  fugar  /is  faid  to  be  double  refined.  Sugar 
is  fometimes  made  to  affume  a more  regular  form  of  cryftalliza- 
tion,  by  carrying  the  evaporation  only  a certain  length,  and  then 
permitting  the  fyrup  to  cool  flowly.  In  this  form  it  is  called 
Brown  or  White  fugar  candy , according  to  the  degree  of  its  pu- 
rity. 

Raw  fugar  varies  very  much  in  quality.  It  Ihould  be  dry,  cry- 
ftallized in  large  fparkling  grains,  of  a whitifh  or  clear  yellow 
colour,  without  fmell,  and  of  a fweet  tafte,  without  any  pecu- 
liar flavour. 

Refined  fugar  fiiould  have  a brilliant  white  colour,  and  a clofe 
compact  texture.  It  Ihould  be  very  hard,  but  brittle,  and  break 
with  fharp,  femi-tranfparent,  fplintery  fragments. 

Medical  ufe. — Sugar,  from  being  a luxury,  has  now  become  one 
of  the  neceffaries  of  life-  In  Europe  fugar  is  alrnoft  folely  ufed  as 
a condiment.  But  it  is  alfo  a very  wholefome  and  powerful  ar- 
ticle of  noufilhment ; for  during  crop  time,  the  negroes  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  notwithftanding  their  increafed  labours,  always  grow 
fat.  It  is  in  this  way  alfo  that  its  internal  employment  is  uieful 
in  fome  difeafes,  as  in  fea  feurvy  ; for  fugar  produces  no  parti- 
cular effe£t  as  a medicine,  except  that  the  coarfer  and  impure 
kinds  are  flightly  purgative.  Applied  externally  it  a£ls  as  an 
efcharotic  in  fpongy  and  unhealthy  granulations ; and  to  abraded 
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or  inflamed  furfaces  it  proves  gently  ftimulant.  In  pharmacy  it  is 
principally  employed  to  cover  bad  taftes,  to  give  form  to,  and  to 
preferve  more  adive  fubftances.  In  ufing  it  for  the  laft  purpofe, 
we  mud  always  remember,  that  if  the  proportion  of  fugar  em- 
ployed be  too  fmall,  it  will  promote  inftead  of  retarding  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  articles  it  is  intended  to  preferve. 

Off.  prep. — Syrupi  omnes,  Ed.  Lo?id.  Dub.  Succus  fpiflat. 
famb.  nigri,  Ed.  Miltura  mofchata,  Loud.  Potio  carbonat. 
calcis,  Ed.  Land.  Dub.  Pulv.  fcam.  cum  calomel,  Lond.  Pulv. 
trag.  comp.  Loud.  Elect.  Caflise  fennse,  Ed.  Lend.  Eled.  aro- 
mat.  Dub.  Confed.  aromat.  Lond.  Trochifci  carb.  calcis,  Ed. 
Loud.  Troch.  glycyrr.  Lond.  Dub.  Ed-  Troch.  gummofl,  Ed. 
Lond.  Troch.  magn.  Lond.  Troch.  nitrat.  pot.  Ed.  Lund. 
Troch.  fulph.  Lond. 

Molaffes  or  treacle  is  a very  impure  fyrup.  It  is  thick,  vifcid, 
of  a dark  brown,  almoft  black  colour,  and  has  a peculiar  fmell, 
and  a fweet,  fomewhat  empyreumatic  tafte.  Treacle  is  applied 
to  many  domeltic  and  economical  purpofes;  and  in  hofpital  prac- 
tice may  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  fugar  in  many  inftances. 

Off.  prep. — Eled.  fennse,  Dub . 

SAGAPENUM.  Gummi-refina.  Lond.  Dub.  Ed. 

Sagapenum.  A gum-refin. 

The  plant  which  furnifhes  this  fubftance  is  not  afcertained, 
but  is  conjedured  by#Willdenow  to  be  the  Ferula  Perfica. 

Sagapenum  is  a concrete  juice  brought  from  Alexandria,  either 
in  diitind  tears,  or  agglutinated  in  large  mafies.  It  is  outwardly 
of  a yellowilh  colour  ; internally,  fomewhat  paler,  and  clear  like 
horn ; it  grows  loft  upon  being  handled,  and  flicks  to  the  fingers  ; 
its  tafte  is  hot,  naufeous,  and  bitterifh,  and  its  fmell  difagreeable 
and  alliaceous. 

Neumann  got  from  480  grains,  306  alcoholic,  and  108  watery, 
extrad,  and  inverfely  170  watery,  and  241  alcoholic,  extrad. 
The  alcohol  diftilled  from  it  was  fenfibly  impregnated  with  its 
flavour,  and  along  with  the  water  a confiderable  portion  of  vo- 
latile oil  arofe.  It  is  not  fufible. 

Medical  ufe In  medical  virtues  it  holds  a kind  of  middle  place 

between  afla  foetida  and  galbanum,  and  may  be  employed  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  under  fimilar  circumltances. 

Off.  prep. — Pil.  galb.  comp.  Lond. 

SALIX  FRAGILIS.  Salix.  Dub. 

Dioecia  Diandria. — Nat.  ord.  Amentaceg. 

Crack-willow. 

Off. — Cortex.  The  bark. 
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This  willow  grows  wild  in  England.  The  bark  pofleffes  a con 
fiderable  degree  of  bitternefs  and  aftringency.  Different  fpecies 
of  willow  have  at  different  times  been  recommended  as  ffibfti- 
tutes  for  the  Peruvian  bark : they  are  certainly  powerful  aftring- 
ents,  but  in  point  of  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  difeafe,  they  are  in 
no  degree  to  be  compared  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  from  which 
they  differ  in  containing  no  cinchonin. 


SALVU  OFFICE  ALTS.  Ed.  Salvia.  Loud.  Dub. 
lafl 1 ^tanc^ria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Verticil- 

Sage. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

Sage  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  it,  dif- 
fering in  fize,  or  in  the  colour  of  its  flower,  but  their  properties 
are  the  fame.  They  have  a peculiar  aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm 
aromatic  tafte,  with.fome  degree  of  bitternefs  and  aftringency. 

Medical  ufe.~ In  its  effects  fage  agrees  with  other  aromatics, 
it  is  itimulant,  carminative,  and  tonic.  In  cold  phlegmatic  ha- 
bits, it  excites  appetite,  and  proves  ferviceable  in  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyftem.  The  beft  preparation  for  thefe  purpofes  is 
an  mfufion  of  the  dried  leaves,  drunk  as  tea  j or  a tindure,  or  ex- 
tract, made  with  redified  fpirit,  taken  in  proper  dofes  ; thefe 
contain  the  whole  virtues  of  the  fage  ; the  diftilled  water  and 
eliential  oil  only  its  warmth  and  aromatic  quality,  without  any 
of  its  roughnefs  or  bitternefs.  Aqueous  infufions  of  the  leaves 
with  the  addition  of  a little  lemon-juice,  prove  an  ufeful  dilut- 
jjg^rmk  in  febrile  diforders,  being  fufficiently  agreeable  to  the 


SAMBUCUS  NIGRA.  Ed.  Sambucus.  Loud.  Dub. 

II  illd.  g.  569,  fp,  3.  Pentandria  Trigynia. — Nat.  ord.  Dumofa. 

Common  elder. 

ber^s'~FIos>  Bacca>  Cortex-  The  inner  bark,  flowers,  and 

This  tree  is  frequent  in  hedges ; it  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens 
its  frun  in  September.  The  berries  contain  malic  acid,  and  have 
a lweetiih,  not  unpleafant,  tafte  ; neverthelefs,  eaten  in  fub- 
itance,  they  offend  the  ftomach.  For  the  market  they  are  ga- 
thered lndifcriminately  from  the  Sambucus  nigra  and  ebulusf  a 
very  venial  fraud,  as  their  effeds  are  exadly  the  fame.  They 
are,  however,  eafily  diftinguiffied,  by  the  latter,  when  bruifed 
taming  the  fingers  of  a red  cqlour,  and  the  former  of  the  co^ 
lour  of  a withered  leaf. 
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Med.  ufe. — The  exprefled  juice,  infpiffated  to  the  confiftence 
of  a rob,  proves  an  ufeful  aperient  medicine ; it  opens  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera,  promotes  the  natural  evacuations,  and,  it 
continued  for  a length  of  time,  does  confiderable  ferv.ce  in  va- 
rious chronical  diforders.  The  inner  green  bark  of  its  trunk  is 
gently  cathartic.  An  infufion  of  it  in  wine,  or  the  exprefled 
juice,  in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  is  faid  to  purge 
moderately,  and  in  fmall  dofes  to  prove  an  efficacious  deobftru- 
ent,  capable  of  promoting  all  the  fluid  fecretions.  The  young 
leaf  buds  are  ftrongly  purgative,  and  a£t  with  fo  much  violence 
as  to  be  defervedly  accounted  unfafe.  The  flowers  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  quality  : thefe  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  which 
they  yield  in  diftillation  to  water,  and  impart  by  infufion  to 

vinous  and  fpiritous  liquors.  Tt7^rTT  . , 

Off.  prep. — Suceus  fpiffat.  Land.  Ed.  Ungt.  fambuci,  Loud. 

Bub. 


SAPO.  „ , „ . 

Sapo  ex  oleo  olivarum  et  foda  confefius.  Ed.  Sapo  ex oleo  olivet 
ft  natro  con  feci  us.  Lond.  Sapo  durus  Hifpanicus  • Dub. 

Soap.  Spanifh  hard  foap. 

The  general  chemical  properties  of  foap  have  been  already  no- 
ticed The  only  fpecies  which  is  officinal  in  our  pharmacopoeias, 
is  that  compofed  of  olive  oil  and  foda.  It  is  only  prepared  in  the 
countries  which  produce  the  oil.  For  medicinal  ufe  we  prefer 

the  Spanifh.  ...  . , • 

It  ffiould  be  white  and  hard,  diffolve  entirely  in  water  and  in 

alcohol,  forming  with  the  former  a milky,  and  with  the  latter  a 
tranfparent  folution  } and  the  folutions  fhould  froth  freely  on  agi- 
tation. It  fhould  not  be  variegated  in  its  colour,  feel  greafy  or 
moift,  or  be  covered  with  a faline  efflorefcence  ; and  the  folu- 
tions fhould  not  have  a rancid  fmell  or  tafte.  Some  of  the  fo- 
reign Difpenfatories  are  fo  very  particular  about  the  nature  of  the 
foap  ufed  in  medicine,  as  to  direct  it  to  be  prepared  by  the  apo- 
thecary, by  Amply  triturating,  without  the  affiltance  of  heat, . 
Provence  oil,  with  half  its  weight  of  a folution  of  foda,  of  the 

fpecific  gravity  of  1.375,  until  they  unite. 

Soap  is  decompofed  by  all  the  acids,  earths,  and  earthy  and 
metalline  falts-  The  acids  combine  with  the  alkali,  and  feparate. 
the  oil.  The  earths  form  an  infoluble  earthy  foap  with  the  oil, 
and  feparate  the  alkali}  while  with  the  falts  there  is  a mutual 
decompofition,  their  acid  combines  with  die  alkali,  and  earthy) 
or  metalline  foaps  are  formed. 

Med.  ufe.— The  detergent  property  of  ioap,  or  the  power  it 
poflefles  of  rendering  oily  and  reiinous  fubflances  nufcible  witn 
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virtues.  It  was  fuppofed  to  render  fuch  fubftances  more  readily 
foluble  in  the  juices  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  and  to  be  well  fitted  for  diflblving  fuch  oily  or  undbuous 
matters  as  it  may  meet  with  in  the  body,  attenuating  vifcid  juices, 
opening  obftrubbions  of  the  vifcera,  and  deterging  all  the  vefiels 
it  pafies  through.  It  has  likewife  been  fuppofed  a powerful  men- 
ftruum  for  the  urinary  calculus  ; and  a folution  of  foap  in  lime- 
water,  has  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  diflolvents 
that  can  be  taken  with  fafety  into  the  ftomach  ; for  the  virtue  of 
this  compofuion  has  been  thought  confiderably  greater  titan  the 
aggregate  °f  the  diflblving  powers  of  the  foap  and  lime-water 
when  unmixed. 

How  erroneous  thefe  ideas  are,  appears  evidently,  when  we  re- 
coiled! the  very  eafy  decompofition  of  foap,  which  renders  it  per- 
fectly impoflible  that  it  fhould  enter  the  circulating  fyftem,  or 
indeed  come  into  contabb  with  the  fluids  even  of  the  mouth,  with- 
out being  decompofed.  As  to  the  folution  f foap  in  lime-water, 
we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  only  a clumfy  wty  of  exhibiting  a fo- 
lution of  foda ; for  the  foap  is  decompofed,  an  infoluble  foap  of 
lime  is  formed,  and  the  foda  remains  in  folution.  The  internal 
ufe  of  foap  fhould  therefore  be  confined,  in  our  opinion,  to  the 
giving  form  to  other  fubftances  which  are  not  decompofed  by  it, 
and  to  decompofe  metallic  poifons  when  they  have  been  taken  in- 
to the  ftomach.  For  this  laft  purpofe,  a tea  cupful  of  a folution 
of  foap,  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  may  be  drunk  every 
three  or  four  minutes,  until  a fufficient  quantity  be  taken. 

Applied  externally,  it  is  a very  powerful  detergent,  and  com- 
bines the  ftimulating  properties  of  the  alkali  with  the  lubricitating 
nature  of  the  oil.  In  this  way  it  often  proves  a powerful  dilcu- 
tient,  and  a ufeful  application  to  fprains  and  bruifes. 

Off.  prep — Tinbb.  Ed.  Tindb.  cum  opio,  Ed.  Linim  fap.  Lond. 
Dub.  Sp.  am.  fuccin.  Lond.  Pil  aloet,  Ed.  Pil  aloes  cum  alia 
foetid.  Ed.  Pil  fcill.  Lond.  Dub.  Pil  ftib.  comp.  Dub.  Cerat 
faponis,  Lond.  Dub.  Emp.  fap.  Lond.  Dub.  Ed. 

SCILLA  MARITIMA.  Ed.  Scilla.  Lond.  Dub. 

JVilld-  g.  640,  fp.  ( . Hexandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord .Lilia- 
ce&. 

Squill. 

Off — Radix.  The  root. 

Ihe  fquill  is  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows 
wild  on  the  fandy  ihores  of  Spain,  Portugal,  north  of  Africa,  and 
the  Levant. 

The  root  is  about  the  fize  of  the  fill,  pear-fhaped,  with  the 
apex  upwards,  and  confifts  of  flelhy  foales,  attenuated  at  noth 
edges,  furrounded  by  other  feales,  which  are  arid,  tinning,  and 
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fo  thin  that  the  root  at  firft  fight  feems  to  be  tunicated.  The 
recent  roots  are  full  of  a white  vifcid  juice,  have  fcarcely  any 
fmell,  but  a very  bitter,  naufeous,  and  extremely  acrid,  tafte. 
Rubbed  on  the  Ikin,  it  inflames  and  blifters. 

It  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  fhops,  in  the  form  of  the 
dried  fcales,  which  fhould  be  brittle,  femipellucid,  fmooth,  but 
marked  with  lines,  and  when  chewed,  fhould  feel  tenacious,  and 
tafte  very  bitter,  without  manifeft  acrimony. 

The  a£tive  conftituent  of  the  fquill  is  the  acrid  principle  ; and, 
therefore,  it  becomes  almoft  inert  by  too  much  drying,  or  by  be- 
ing kept  too  long  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  alfo  contains  bitter 
extra&ive,  much  mucilage,  albumen,  and  ftarch. 

Medical  ufe . — Given  internally  in  large  dofes,  it  produces  purg- 
ing and  vomiting,  fometimes  even  ftranguarv,  bloody  urine,  in- 
flammation and  erofion  of  the  ftomach.  In  fmaller  dofes  it 
proves  a ufeful  expe&orant  and  diuretic,  and  it  is  faid  to  leflen 
the  frequency  of  the  pulfe. 

Squill  is  fometimes  given  as  a general  ftimulant  in  typhus,  ef- 
pecially  to  cattle.  But  it  is  much  more  frequently  exhibited  as  an 
expe£lorant  where  the  lungs  are  loaded  with  vifcid  matter,  and  as 
a diuretic  in  dropfical  cafes,  for  which  purpole  it  is  commonly 
conjoined  with  calomel. 

The  dofe  of  fquill  is  one  or  two  grains  three  or  four  times  a- 
day  ; and  the  molt  commodious  form  for  the  taking  of  fquills, 
unlefs  when  defigned  as  an  emetic,  is  that  of  a bolus,  or  pill  : 
liquid  forms  are  to  molt  people  too  cffenfive,  though  thefe  may 
be  rendered  lefs  difagreeable  both  to  the  palate  aud  ftomach  by 
the  addition  of  aromatic  diftilled  waters. 

Off.  prep. — Syrupus  fcillte  maritimae,  Ed.  Mel.  fcillse,  Loud. 
Dub.  Oxymel  fcillte,  Lond.  Scill.mar.  exficcat,  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 
Acet.  fcillse,  Lond.  Dub.  Conferva,  Lond.  Tindf  ura,  Lond.  Dub. 
Pil,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

SIN  APIS. 

TVilld.  g-  124 6.  Eetradynamia  Siliquofa. — Nat.  ord.  Siliquoft. 

Sp.  4.  Sinapis  Alba.  Ed.  Sinapis , Dub. 

White  muftard. 

Off  — Semen.  The  feeds. 

Sp.  5.  Sinapis  Nigra.  Sinapis.  Lond. 

Common  muftard. 

Off. — Semen.  The  feeds. 

These  plants  are  both  annual,  both  grow  wild  in  England, 
and  pofi'efs  fimilar  virtues. 

They  produce  fmall  round  comprefled  feeds,  wliich  have  an 
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acrid  bitterifh  tafte,  and  a pungent  fmell  when  reduced  to  powder. 
The  common  muftard  has  blackifh  feeds,  and  is  more  pungent 
than  the  white. 

They  impart  their  tafte  and  fmell  in  perfe&ion  to  aqueous  li- 
quors, whilft  re£tified  fpirit  extra&s  extremely  little  of  either  : 
the  whole  of  the  pungency  arifes  with  water  in  diftillation. 
Committed  to  the  prefs,  they  yield  a confiderable  quantity  of  a 
foft  infipid  oil,  perfedfly  void  of  acrimony  : the  cake  left  after 
the  expreflxon,  is  more  pungent  than  the  muftard  itfelf. 

Medical  ufe. — Muftard-feed  is  fwallowed  entire,  to  the  quantity 
of  a table  fpoonful  or  more,  to  ftimulate  the  ftomach  in  fome  cafes 
of  dyfpepfia,  and  to  excite  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines, 
efpecially  when  they  are  torpid,  a^  in  paralyfis.  The  powder 
made  into  a pafte  with  water,  is  commonly  ufed  as  a condiment 
with  animal  food  ; infufed  in  water,  it  proves  emetic  when  taken 
in  confiderable  dofes,  and  in  fmaller  ones,  a£ts  as  a diuretic  and 
aperient ; but  it  is  more  frequently  applied  externally  as  a to- 
pical ftimulus,  made  into  a pafte  or  finapifm  with  vinegar  and 
bread-crumb^. 

Off.  prtp. — Oleum  fixum,  Land.  Dub.  Cataplafma,  Land • Dub. 
Emp.  mel.  vefic.  comp.-EV. 

SISYMBRIUM  NASTURTIUM.  Ed.  Najlurtium  aquati - 
cum.  Lotid.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  1 2^8,  Jp.  i.  Eetr adynamia  Siliquofa. — Nat.  ord.  Sili- 
quo/*. 

Common  water-crefles. 

Off. — Herba.  The  recent  herb. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  clear  fprings  and 
rivulets  throughout  Britain.  Its  leaves  remain  green  all  the  year, 
but  are  in  greateft  perfedtion  in  the  fpring.  They  have  a quick 
pungent  fmell  (when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers),  and  an  acrid 
tafte,  fimilar  to  that  of  feyrvy-grafs,  but  weaker.  By  drying  or 
boiling,  it  lofes  its  fenfible  qualities  entirely. 

Medical  ufe. — It  a£bs  as  a gentle  ftimulant  and  diuretic  : for 
thefe  purpofes,  the  exprefled  juice,  which  contains  the  peculiar 
tafte  and  pungency  of  the  herb,  may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  an  ounce 
or  two,  and  continued  for  a confiderable  time. 

SIUM  NODIFLORUM  Siam.  Loud. 

Willd.  g.  544 ,fp.  4.  Pentnndria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbel- 
late. 

Creeping  fkerrit. 

Off. — Herba.  The  herb. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  rivers  and  ditches 
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in  England.  It  was  formerly  alleged  to  be  not  only  diuretic, 
but  alfo  emmenagogue  and  lithontriptic.  With  thefe  intentions, 
however  it  is  not  now  employed. 

SMILAX  SARSAPARILLA.  Ed.  Sarfaparilla.  Loud.  Dub. 

Dicetia  Hexandria. — Nat.  ord.  Sarmeutacea. 

Sarfaparilia. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  root  is  brought  from  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  It  confifts 
of  a great  number  of  long  firings  hanging  from  one  head  : the 
long  roots,  the  only  part  made  ufe  of,  are  of  a blackifh  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  white  within,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a goofe- 
quill,  or  thicker,  flexible,  compofed  of  a very  fmall  woody  heart, 
furrounded  with  fibres  running  their  whole  length,  which  ren- 
ders them  extremely  apt  to  fplit.  They  have  a glutinous,  bitter- 
ifh,  not  ungrateful  tafte,  and  no  fmell.  Inferior  kinds  of  this  root 
are  alfo  fold.  They  are  in  general  thicker,  of  a paler  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  lefs  white  within,  with  a much  thicker  woody 
heart.  Neumann  got  from  960  grains,  360  watery,  and  10  al- 
coholic, extrafl,  and  inverfely  240  alcoholic,  and  120  watery. 

Medical  ufe — It  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards, 
about  the  year  1563,  with  the  charadler  of  being  a fpecificfor  the 
cure  of  the  lues_venerea,  a difeafe  whiah  made  its  appearance  a 
little  before  that  time,  and  likewife  of  feveral  obftinate  chronic 
diforders.  It  is,  however,  a very  inert  mucilaginous  fubftance  ; 
and  the  diaphorefis,  which  it  is  fcmetimes  l'uppofed  to  produce,  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  warm  and  diluent  regimen  employed  at  the 
fame  time. 

Off. prep. — Deco£t.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

I 

SOLANUM  DULCAMARA.  Dulcamara.  Dub • 

Willd.  g.  383,7^.  15.  Pentandria  Monadelphia. — Nat.  ord.  So- 
fanacece. 

Bitter- fweet. 

Off. — Stipites.  The  twigs. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift  hedges,  has  woody  brittle 
ftalks,  and  climbs  on  the  bufhes.  The  twigs  fhould  be  gathered 
early  in  fpring.  The  tafte,  as  the  name  of  the  plant  exprefles,  is- 
both  bitter  and  fweet ; the  bitternefs  being  firft  perceived,  and 
the  fweetnefs  afterwards}  and  when  frefh  they  have  a naufeous- 
fmell. 

Med.  ufe. — The  dulcamara  was  formerly  much  efteemed  as  a 
powerful  medicine.  It  is  in  general  faid  to  increafe  all  the  evacua- 
tions } and  in  large  dofes,  to  produce  naufea,  vomiting,  and  con- 
yulflons } but  its  effedts  feern  to  differ  according  to  the  nature  pf 
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the  foil  on  which  it  grows.  It  has  been  recommended  in  cutane- 
ous and  venereal  affe&ions,  in  rheumatic  and  cathartic  fwellino-s, 
in  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  fcrophula,  indurations  from  milk,  leucor- 
rhoea,  jaundice,  and  obllru&ed  menftruation.  It  has  principally- 
been  employed  under  the  form  of  the  watery  infufion,  of  a fcruplc 
taken  daily,  and  gradually  increafed  to  two  ounces.  In  the  form 
of  extradf  from  5 to  10  grains  may  be  given  for  a dofe. 

SOLID  AGO  VIRGA  AUREA.  Virgaaurea.  Drib. 

Wrlld.g.  1483,^.35.  Syngenejia  Superflua. — Nat.  ord.  Com- 
pofttai  radiate. 

Golden-rod. 

Flos,  folium.  The  flowers  and  leaves. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  found  wild  on  heaths  and  in 
woods,  producing  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers  in  Auguft.  The  leaves 
have  a moderately  aftringent  bitter  talle  ; and  thence  prove  fervice- 
able  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the  vifcera,  and  diforders  proceeding 
. from  that  caufe. 

SPARTIUM  SCOPARIUM.  Ed.  Genijla.  Land.  Dub. 

Diadelphia  Decandria. — Nat.  ord.  P apilionacee. 

Common  broom. 

Off. — Summitas,  femen.  The  tops  and  feeds, 

'1  his  is  a very  common  fhrub  on  dry  paftures. 

The  leaves  have  a very  bitter  tafte,  and  when  given  in  decoc- 
tions prove  confiderably  diuretic.  The  feeds  have  flmilar  pro- 
perties. 

Off.  prep. — Extraft,  Lond. 

SPIGELIA  MARILANDICA.  Ed.  Spigelia.  Lond.  Dub. 

Wild.  g.  308,  fp.  2.  Pentcmdria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Stel- 
late. 

Carolina  pink. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  fouthern  parts 
•f  North  America.  The  roots  are  celebrated  as  anthelmintic, 
particularly  for  the  expulfion  of  lumbrici  from  the  alimentary 
canal.  Some  order  it  in  dofes  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains;  and  allege 
it  is  apt  to  occafion  nervous  affedtions  if  given  in  large  dofe§; 
while  others  order  it  in  drachm  dofes,  alleging  that  the  bad  ef- 
fects mentioned  more  readily  happen  from  fmall  dofes,  as  the 
large  ones  often  purge  or  puke  ; fome  prefer  the  form  of  infufion. 
An  emetic  is  generally  premifed  ; and  its  purgative  effect  is  afiift- 
ed  by  fome  fuitable  additions. 
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SPONGIA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  Spongia.  Lend.  Dub. 

CJ.  Zoophyta-  Ord.  Spongia . 

Sponge. 

Sponge  is  principally  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
feas.  It  was  long  fuppofed  to  be  a vegetable  production,  but  it  is 
now  univerfally  allowed  to  belong  to  that  remarkable  dais  of  ani- 
mals called  Zoophytes,  which  are  negatively  characterized  by 
Cuvier,  as  having  no  vertebra,  no  fanguiferous  veflels,  no  fpinal 
marrow,  and  no  articulated  limbs.  The  fponges  belong  to  that 
divifion  of  the  zoophytes,  which  are  attached  t5  a folid  trunk, 
and  are  particularized  by  their  bafe  being  fpopgy,  friable,  or 
fibrous. 

Sponge  is  afoft,  light,  very  porous  and  comprefTible  fubftance, 
abforbing  by  capillary  attraction  a large  proportion  of  any  fluid 
in  which  it  is  immerfed. 

Med.  ufe. — From  thefe  properties  it  is  an  ufeful  fubftance  in 
the  praCtice  of  furgery.  When  applied  to  ulcers  which  are  ac- 
companied with  a copious  difeharge,  it  abforbs  the  thinner  and 
more  acrid  fluid,  and  leaves  the  ulcers  covered  with  the  thicker  and 
blander  matter.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  in  fuppreffing  htemorrhagies,  when 
properly  applied  by  compreflion,  by  favouring  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  at  the  mouths  of  the  veflels.  It  alfo  forms  a convenient  tent 
for  dilating  wounds  and  fiftulous  ulcers,  efpecially  when  prepar- 
ed by  immerfing  it  in  melted  wax,  and  keeping  it  compreffed  un- 
til it  cools.  On  the  melting  of  the  wax  by  the  heat  of  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied,  it  gradually  expands,  and  affords  an  uniform 
and  gently  dilating  preflure. 

Burnt  iponge  is  nothing  elfe  than  charcoal  mixed  with  a little 
muriate  of  foda  and^phofphate  of  lime. 

Off  prep. — Spongia  ulta.  Land.  Dub. 

STALAGM1TIS  CAMBOGIOIDES.  Murray.  Gambogia. 
Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

Polygamia  Monacia. — Nat.  ord.  Tricocca. 

Gamboge. 

Off. — Gumini-refina.  The  gum-refin,  called  Gamboge.’ 

The  tree  which  furniflies  the  gamboge  is  of  middling  fize,  and 
grows  wild  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  in  Ceylon.  In  Siam  the 
gum-refin  is  obtained  in  drops  by  breaking  the  leaves  and  young 
(hoots  ; hence  probably  its  name  Gummi-gutra  ; but  in  Ceylon 
it  is  extradited  from  the  wood  of  the  tree  in  the  form  of  a juice, 
which  foon  becomes  folid.  Gamboge,  or  at  leaft  a very  fimilar 
fubftance,  is  alfo  got  in  the  fame  way  from  different  fpecies  of 
Garcinia,  efpecially  the  Gambogia,  (the  Gambogia  Gutta  of  Lin.) 
Willd.  g.  938 ,/p.  3.  Dodecandria  Monogynia}  and  from  different 
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fpecies  of  hypericum,  efpecially  the  bacciferum.  It  is  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  large  calces  or  rolls.  The  belt  fort  has  a 
deep  yellow  or  orange  colour,  fhining  fra&ure,  and  is  free  from 
impurities.  It  has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte,  unlefs  kept  in 
the  mouth  for  fome  time,  when  it  imprefles  a flight  fenfe  of  acri- 
mony. Neumann  got  from  1 6 ounces,  14  of  alcoholic  extraft,  and 
one  of  watery,  and  inverfely  13  of  watery,  and  two  of  Alcoholic. 
He  alfo  foufid  it  almoft  entirely  foluble  in  water-,  impregnated 
with  a moderate  proportion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait.  According  to 
my  experiments,  which  confirm  thefe  obfervations-,  the  watery  fo- 
lution is  opaque  and  yellow.  With  alcohol  it  forms  a tranfparent 
folution.  of  a bright  golden  colour;  and  the  refiduum  is  totally 
foluble  in  water.  The  alcoholic  folution  is  decompofed  by  water, 
becoming  yellow  and  opaque ; but  the  precipitate  remains  long 
fufpended,  and  cannot  be  feparated  by  common  filtering  paper. 
Gamboge  is  readily  foluble  in  folution  of  potafs,  acquiring  a 
bright  red  colour  the  moment  it  is  thrown  into  it,  and  forming  a 
dark-coloured  folution,  which  is  not  decompofed  by  water,  but 
by  the  addition  of  any  acid  immediately  produces  a copious  yel- 
low precipitate,  very  foluble  in  excei's  of  acid.  The  refiduum  is 
foluble  in  water.  Ammoniated  alcohol  diflolves  gamboge  with 
fimilar  phenomena.  It  is  alfo  very  foluble,  but  with  decoinpofi- 
tion  in  acids.  The  acid  folution  is  decompofed  by  water. 

Med.  ufe. — Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully  both  upwards  and 
downwards ; fome  condemn  it  as  a&ing  with  too  great  violence, 
and  occafioning  dangerous  hypercatharfis  ; while  others  are  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  Geoffroy  feems  particularly  fond  of  this  medi- 
cine, and  informs  us,  that  he  has  frequently  given  from  two  to 
four  grains,  without  its  proving  at  all  emetic  ; that  from  four  to 
eight  grains  both  vomit  and  purge  without  violence;  that  its  opera- 
tion is  foon  over ; and  that  if  given  in  a liquid  form,  and  fuf- 
Hciently  diluted,  it  does  not  need  any  corrector ; that  in  the  form 
of  a bolus  or  pill,  it  is  mod  apt  to  prove  emetic,  but  very  rarely 
nas  this  effedt  if  joined  along  with  Calomel.  He  neverthelefs  cau- 
tions again!!  its  ufe  where  the  patients  cannot  eafilv  bear  vomit- 
mg. 

It  has  been  ufed  in  dropfy  with  cream  of  tartar  or  jalap,  or 
ot  , to  quicken  their  operation.  It  is  alfo  recommended  by  fome 
m i-6  e.xtent°f  fifteen  grains,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  vegetable 
alkali,  in  cafes  of  the  tape-worm.  This  dofe  is  ordered  in  the 
morning;  and  if  the  worm  is  not  expelled  in  two  or  three  hours, 
it  is  repeated  even  to  the  third  time  with  fafety  and  efficacy.  It 
hab’t  t^at  ^aS  keen  g‘ven  to  this  extent  even  in  delicate 

It  is  an  ingredient,  and  probably  the  adtive  one,  in  moft  of  the 
nostrums  for  expelling  ttenice. 
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STANNUM.  Lend.  Limatura  et pulvis.  Dub.  Ed. 

The  general  properties  of  tin  have  been  already  mentioned. 

It  is  found, 

1.  Sulphuretted,  and  combined  with  copper^  Tin-pyrites. 

2.  Oxidized. 

a.  Combined  with  oxide  of  iron  and  filica.  Common  tin 
{tone. 

b.  Combined  with  oxide  of  iron  and  a little  arfenic.  Fi 
brous  tinftone. 

The  bell  tin  is  found  in  Cornwall,  or  is  brought  from  the  Eaf 
Indies.  Its  purity  is  eitimated  by  its  lmali  ipecific  gravity,  and  b’ 
the  crackling  noife  it  makes  when  bent. 

It  is  now  only  ufed  as  an  anthelmintic,  efpecially  in  cafes 
taenia,  and  probably  ads  mechanically. 

Off.  prep. — Pulvis  ftanni,  Loud.  Dub. 

STYRAX. 

IVilid.  g.  874.  Decatidria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Bicornes. 

Sp.  1.  Styrax  Officinale.  Ed.  Styrax.  Bond.  Sty  rax 
calatnita.  Dub. 

Storax. 

Off. — Balfamum.  A Balfam. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Levant,  Italy,  and  France.  The  fto: 
rax  flows  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark,  in  countries  wher. 
the  heat  is  fufficient,  for  neither  in  France  nor  in  Italy  does  it  fur 
nifh  any, 

It  is  either  in  fmall  diftind  tears,  of  a whitifh  or  reddifn  colour 
or  in  large  mafles  compofed  of  fuch,  or  in  mafles  of  an  unifurn 
texture  and  yellowifh  red  or  brownifh  colour ; though  fometime 
likewife  interfperfed  with  a few  whitifh  grains. 

The  common  Jlor ax  of  the  (hops  is  in  large  mafles,  confiderabh 
lighter  and  lefs  compad  than  the  foregoing  j it  appears  on  ex? 
amination  to  be  compofed  of  a fine  refinous  juice,  mixed  with 
quantity  of  faw-duft. 

Storax  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  an  aromatic  tafte.  Neuman 
got  from48o  grains,  360  alcoholic,  and  30  of  watery,  extrad,  an 
inverfely  120  watery,  and  240  alcoholic.  In  diftillation  it  yielde 
benzoic  acid.  It  is,  therefore,  a balfam,  or  natural  combiuatio. 
of  refin  with  benzoic  acid. 

Off.  prep. — Styrax  pyrif.  Loud.  Dub.  Tind.  benz.  comp.  Low 
Ed. 
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Sp.  2.  Styrax  Benzoin.  Ed.  Benzoe.  Land.  Benzoinum. 
Dub. 

Benzoin. 

Off. — Balfamum.  A balfam. 

This  fpecies  grows  in  Sumatra,  and,  like  the  former,  alfo  fur- 
nifhes  a balfam  on  being  wounded. 

It  is  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  only,  in  large  mafles  com- 
pofed  of  white  and  light  brown  pieces,  with  yellowifh  fpecks, 
breaking  very  eafily  betwixt  the  hands  : that  which  is  whiteft, 
and  freeft  from  impurities,  is  molt  efteemed. 

In  its  properties  it  differs  from  ftorax,  only  in  containing  a larg- 
er proportion  of  benzoic  acid.  Neumann  found  that  it  was  to- 
tally foluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a blood- red  tindfure,  and  that 
water  extradited  no  gummy  matter,  but  a notable  proportion  of 
benzoic  acid.  By  fublimation  he  got  two  ounces  of  impure  acid 
from  lixteen  of  benzoin.  Lime  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  dif- 
folve  the  acid  without  attacking  the  refin,  and  are  accordingly 
employed  in  the  procefles  of  Scheele,  Gottling,  and  Gren,  for 
obtaining  the  benzoic  acid.  I find  that  the  folution  of  potafs  dif- 
folves  benzoin  very  rapidly,  forming  a dark  coloured  folutiori, 
mixed  with  fine  cryftals  of  benzoat  of  potafs.  This  alkaline  fo- 
lution is  not  decomposed  by  water,  but  forms  with  acids  a rofe- 
coloured  coagulum,  eafily  foluble  in  excefs  of  acid.  Boiling  ni- 
trous acid  alfo  attacks  benzoin  with  great  violence,  and  diffolves 
it  entirely  ; the  folution  becomes  turbid,  and  lets  fall  a copious 
precipitate  on  cooling,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  is  ben- 
zoic acid.  It  is  decompofed  by  water,  and  by  alkaline  Solutions. 

Off.  prep. — Acid  benzoic,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Tin£S.  benz.  comp. 
Ed.  Loud. 

SUB-BORAS  SOD2E.  Boras  Sodee.  Ed.  Borax.  Lond.  Dub. 

Sub-borate  of  Soda.  Borax. 

Borax  is  found  only  in  Thibet  and  Perfia.  It  exifts  in  the 
water  of  fome  wells  and  lakes,  and  is  extra&ed  from  them  bjf 
evaporation.  In  its  impure  ftate  it  is  called  tincal,  and  is  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  great  mafles,  compofed  of  a few  large 
cryftals,  but  chiefly  of  Smaller  ones,  partly  white  and  partly 
green,  joined  together  as  it  were  by  a greafy  yellow  fubftance,  in- 
termixed with  fand,  Small  ftones,  and  other  impurities.  By  re- 
peated Solutions,  filtrations,  and  cryftallizations,  it  Shoots  into 
hexangular  prifms,  of  which  two  Sides  are  broa  ier  than  the  others, 
terminated  by  triangular  pyramids,  of  a white  colour,  a ftyptic 
and  alkaline  tafte,  colouring  vegetable  blues  green,  foluble  in 
eighteen  parts  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in  fix  at  212°,  Slightly  efflor- 
efeing  in  the  air,  and,  when  heated,  Swelling,  and,  with  the  lofs 
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of  nearly  half  its  weight,  forming  a porous  friable  mafs,  which, 
in  a greater  heat,  melts  into  a tranfparent  glafs  foluble  in  water. 
Befides  the  acids  and  alkalies  which  have  a greater  affinity  for  its 
acid  or  bafe  than  thefe  have  for  each  other,  it  is  decompofed  by 
fulphates,  muriates,  nitrates,  phofphates,  and  fluates,  of  all  the 
earths  and  of  ammonia.  It  confifts  of  39  boracic  acid,  17  foda, 
and  44  water. 

Medical  ufe. — The  medical  virtues  of  borax  have  not  been  fuf- 
ficiently  afcertained  by  experience  : it  is  fuppofed  to  be,  in  dofes 
of  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples,  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  a 
promoter  of  delivery.  Mr.  Biflet,  in  an  eflay  on  the  medical  con- 
flitution  of  Great  Britain,  recommends  a folution  of  this  fait  in 
water,  as  the  moft  powerful  diiTolvent  yet  known,  of  aphthous 
crufts  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  of  children.  And  for  the  fame 
purpofe  alfo,  a fmall  quantity  of  it  is  often  applied  in  the  form  of 
powder  mixed  up  with  fugar.  There  are  ftrong  reafons  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  virtues  of  borax  are  much  greater  than  they  are  in 
general  fuppofed  to  be;  and  that  it  may  be  more  extenfively  ufed 
with  advantage. 

SUCCINUM.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

Amber. 

This  is  a folid,  brittle,  bituminous,  fubftance,  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  or  found  upon  the  fea-fhores:  the  largeft  quantities  are  met 
with  along  the  coafts  of  Polifh  Pruffia  and  Pomerania.  It  is  of  a 
white,  yellow,  or  brown  colour,  fometimes  opaque,  and  fometimes 
very  clear  and  tranfparent. 

It  emits  an  agreeable  fmell  when  heated  or  rubbed.  By  fric- 
tion it  becomes  eleCtric ; and  when  heated  it  foftens,  fwells,  and 
then  melts  and  burns  with  a greenifh  or  bluifh  flame,  leaving  a 
coaly  refiduum.  By  diftillation  it  affords  a little  acetous  acid,  an 
eflential  oil,  and  a peculiar  acid,  named  from  it  the  Succinic.  It 
is  not  aCted  upon  by  water,  or  diluted  acids.  It  is  imperfectly 
diflolved  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Hoffmann  diflolved  it  in  oil  of 
almonds  in  Papin’s  digefter,  and  in  a boiling  folution  of  potafs. 
Dr.  Thomfon  lately  difcovered  that  it  was  foluble  in  the  cold, 
even  In  a very  weak  folution  of  the  fub-carbonate  of  potafs. 
Heyer  afcertained  that  it  was  foluble  with  decompofition  in  ni- 
trous acid.  In  attempting  to  form  fuccinic  acid  by  the  adtion  of 
nitrous  acid  on  amber,  I made  the  fame  obfervation.  The.  acid 
when  heated  to  ebullition  ads  violently,  copious  red  fumes  are 
emitted,  and  the  amber  is  firft  as  if  melted,  and  then  diflolved. 
On  cooling,  part  of  the  amber  feparates.  The  acid  folution  is 
decompofed  by  water,  and  by  alkaline  folutions.  Amber  is  ren- 
dered foluble  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  by  melting  or  roafting 
it,  or  by  the  addition  of  a little  camphor. 
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It  is  only  ufed  in  pharmacy  for  the  empyreumatic  oil  and  acid 
obtained  from  it. 

QJF'  PyeP‘  fuccini,  Lotid.  Ed.  Dub.  Succin.  ppt. 

Lond.  rr  " 


SULPHAS. 

Sulphate  is  a generic  term  for  the  combination  of  fuphuric 
acid  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides.  Their  gene- 
ric characters  have  been  already  noticed.  Like  the  other  genera 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  families.  * 

Family  i.  Alkaline  fulphates. — Thefe  form  no  precipitate  with 
alkaline  carbonates. 

Family  2.  Earthy  fulphates.— Thefe  are  either  infoluble  in  wa- 
ter, or,  if  foluble,  form  a white  precipitate  with  alkaline  carbo- 
nates. 

Family  3.  Metalline  fulphates. — Thefe  form  precipitates,  which 
are  often  coloured,  with  alkaline  carbonates  in  general,  with  pruf- 
fiate  of  potafs  and  iron,  and  with  gallic  acid.  V 

SUPER-SULPHAS  ALUMINA  ET  POTASSvE.  Sulphas 

Alumina.  Ed.  Alumen.  Lond.  Dub.  r 

Super-fulphate  of  alumina  and  potafs.  Alum. 

Alum  is  obtained  principally  from  fchiftofe  clays,  which  con- 
tain iron  pyrites,  by  roafting,  expofure,  lixiviation,  the  addition 
of  a proportion  of  potafs  ley,  evaporation,  and  cryftallization. 

The  roafting  deftroys  the  bituminous  matters  thefe  clays  com- 
monly contain,  the  expofure  to  the  air  acidifies  the  fulphur  of  the 
pyrites,  and  the  addition  of  alkali  is  abfolutely  necefTary  for  the 
conftitution  of  alum,  which  is  a triple  fait,  with  excefs  of  acid 
confiding  of  fulphuric  acid,  alumina,  and  potafs,  or  ammonia  or 
a mixture  of  both.  The  properties  of  alum  do  not  feem  to  be 
affeaed  by  the  nature  of  the  alkali.  To  fave  the  trouble  of  eva- 
poration, M.  Curadau  has  given  another  method  of  manufa&ur- 
ing  this  fubftance.  He  takes  100  parts  of  clay,  and  5 parts  of 
muriate  of  foda,  diffolved  in  as  much  water  as  is  necefTary  to 
form  the  whole  into  a pafte,  which  is  made  into  cakes,  and  bak- 
ed for  two  hours  in  a reverberatory  furnace:  The  mafs  is  then 

reduced  to  powder,  and  put  into  a good  cafk  ; a quarter  of  its 
weight  of  fulphuric  acid  is  then  added  to  it  at  feveral  times,  (lir- 
ring  it  well  each  time.  After  the  vapours  of  the  muriatic  acid 
are  difengaged,  an  equal  quantity  of  water  with  the  acid  is  add- 
ed. The  mixture  then  becomes  hot,  fwells,  and  emits  very  abund- 
ant vapours.  When  the  heat  is  fomewhat  moderated,  more  wa- 
ter mull  be  added,  until  there  is  about  eight  or  ten  times  as  much 
as  of  the  acid.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  into  leaden  vefTds, 
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and  an  equal  quantity  of  water  poured  upon  the  refiduum,  which 
is  alfo  drawn  oft'  and  added  to  the  former.  To  thefe  is  laftly 
added  a folution  containing  as  much  potafs  as  is  equal  to  a fourth 
part,  or  fulphate  of  potafs  equal  to  one  half,  the  weight  of  the 
acid.  As  the  liquor  cools,  it  affords  cryftallized  alum,  equal  in 
weight  to  three  times  the  acid,  and  which  may  be  farther  purifi- 
ed by  re-diffolving  it  in  the  fmalleft  poflible  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  and  allowing  it  to  cryftallize. 

Alum  ciyftallizes  in  regular  oftohedrons,  whofe  fides  are  equi- 
lateral triangles.  It  has  a fweetilh  but  very  aftringent  tafte.  It 
is  foluble  in  r 5 times  its  weight  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in  three 
fourths  of  its  weight  at  21 2°.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It 
efflorefces  (lightly  in  the  air.  By  the  a&ion  of  heat  it  firft  un- 
dergoes the  watery  fufion,  then  lofes  its  water  of  cryftaliization, 
and  laftly  great  part  of  its  acid.  It  is  decompofed  by  baryta,  pot-, 
afs,  foda,  ftrontia,  and  all  falts  of  which  thefe  are  the  bafes  ; by 
the  nitrate,  muriate,  phofphate,  carbonate,  borate,  and  fluate,  of: 
ammonia  ; by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  phofphate,  and  carbonate,  of 
magnefia  ; and  by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  and  carbonate,  of  lime. 
It  is  alfo  decompofed  by  the  gallic  acid,  by  colouring  matters,, 
and  by  many  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  in  a manner  not: 
yet  fufficiently  underftood. 

It  commonly  confifts,  according  to  Vauquelin,  of  49  fulphate: 
of  alumina,  7 fulphate  of  potafs,  and  44  of  water. 

Medical  life. — Alum  is  a powerful  aftringent  : it  is  reckoned: 
particularly  ferviceable  for  reftraining  hsemorrhagies,  and  immo- 
derate fecretions  from  the  blood  ■,  but  lefs  proper  in  inteftinal 
fluxes.  In  violent  hsemorrhagies,  it  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  grains,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  half  hour  till 
the  bleeding  abates  : in  other  cafes,  fmaller  dofes  are  more  acf- 
vifabie ; large  ones  being  apt  to  naufeate  the  ftomach,  and  occa- 
fion  violent  conftipations  of  the  bowels.  It  is  ufed  alfo  external- 
ly, in  aftringent  and  repellent  lotions  and  collyria.  Burnt  alum 
taken  internally  has  been  highly  extolled  in  cafes  of  colic.  In 
fuch  inftances,  when  taken  to  the  extent  of  a fcruple  for  a dofe, 
it  has  been  faid  gently  to  move  the  belly,  and  give  very  great  re- 
lief from  the  fevere  pain. 

Of.  prep. — Alumen  purif.  Land.  Sulph.  alum,  exificc.  Ed. 
Loud.  Dub.  Solutio  fulphat.  cupri.  comp.  Ed.  Aqua  alum, 
comp.  Loud.  Pulv.  comp.  Ed.  Cataplafma,  Land.  Dub. 

SULPHAS  BARYTA! . Ed.  Terra  ponderofa  vitriolata , Ba- 
rytes. 

Sulphate  of  baryta.  Ponderous  fpar. 

This  fait  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  countries,  ei- 
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ther  in  a loofe  earthy  form,  or  compact,  or  foliated,  or  ftriated,  or 
acicular.  The  foliated  is  in  general  the  pureft.  Its  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  from  4.4  to  4.865.  It  is  infoluble  in  water.  It  is  foluble 
in  boiling  concentrated  fulphuric  acid.  It  decrepitates  when  fud- 
denly  heated.  . By  being  formed  into  a thin  cake  with  flour  and 
water,  and  being  afterwards  heated  to  rednefs,  it  becomes  phof- 
phorefcent.  Heated  to  rednefs  with  charcoal,  it  is  converted  in- 
to a fulphuret,  and  it  may  be  decompofed  either  by  boiling,  or  in 
a crucible,  with  the  carbonates  of  potafs  and  of  foda.  It  contains 
about  84  of  baryta,  and  16  fulphuric  acid  and  water. 

Off.  Murias  barytae,  Ed. 


SULPHAS  MAGNESLE.  Ed.  Magnefia  V'ltriolata.  Lend. 
Dub.  Sal  catharticus  amarus. 

Sulphate  of  magnefia.  Epfom  fait. 

This  fait  is  contained  in  feveral  mineral  fprings,  and  alfo  in 
fea  water,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation.  It  cryftal- 
hzes  in  tetrahedral  prifms.  It  has  a very  bitter  tafte.  It  is  folu- 
ble m its  own  weight  of  water  at  6o°,  and  three  fourths  of  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.  Sulphate  of  magnefia,  when  perfe&ly 
pure,  efflorefees,  but  that  of  commerce  generally  contains  foreign 
falts,  fuch  as  the  muriate  of  magnefia,  which  renders  it  fo  deli, 
quefeent  that  it  muft  be  kept  in  a clofe  velfel  or  bladder.  By  the 
adtion  of  heat  it  undergoes  the  watery  fufion,  and  lofes  its  water 
of  cryftalhzation,  but  does  not  part  with  its  acid.  It  is  decom- 
pofed  by  baryta  ftrontia,  the  alkalies,  ?nd  all  the  falts  formed 
by  thefe  falifiable  bafes,  excepting  the  alkaline  muriates  ; and  by 
the  nitrate,  muriate,  and  carbonate,  of  lime. 

Medical  life.  It  is  a mild  and  gentle  purgative,  operating  with 
fufficient  efficacy,  and  m general  with  eafe  and  fafety,  rarely  oc- 
casioning any  gripes,  ficknefs,  or  the  other  inconveniences  which 

beffiSl  PirfatlVej  V°°°ften  °CCafi0n*  Six  or  eight  drachms  may 
be  diflolved  for  a dofe  m a proper  quantity  of  common  water:  or 

four,  five,  or  more,  in  a pint,  or  quart  of  the  purging  mineral 
waters.  Thefe  folutions  may  like  wife  be  fo  managed  as  to  pro- 
mote evacuation  by  the  other  emunftories : if  the  patient  be  kept 
warm,  they  increafe  perfpiration  : and  by  moderate  exercife  in  the 
cool  air,  the  urinary  difeharge.  Some  allege  this  fait  has  a pecu- 

cuatlon  m a aying  Pain’  as  m colic>  even  independently  of  eva- 

It  is,  however,  principally  ufed  for  the  preparation  of  the  car- 
bonate of  magnefia. 

Off.  prep. — Carbonas  magnefite,  Ed. 


SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM. 

f.ores. 


Loud.  Dub.  Ed \ Sulph 


'juris 
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Sublimed  fulphur. 

The  properties  of  fulphur  have  been  already  mentioned. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  it  is  fometimes  found  per- 
fectly pure  and  cryltallized  •,  but  all  the  fulphur  of  commerce  is 
extradited  from  pyrites  by  fublimation.  It  is  ufually  brought  to 
us  in  large  irregular  mafles,  which  are  afterwards  melted  and  caft 
into  cylindrical  rolls,  with  the  addition  of  forne  coarfe  refin,  flour, 
or  the  like  ; whence  the  paler  colour  of  the  rolls. 

Sulphur  fhould  be  chofen  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  fhould  be 
very  inflammable,  and  fhould  burn  with  a bright  pure  blue  flame. 
Sublimed  fulphur  is  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary.  It  has 
the  form  of  a very  fine  powder,  having  a beautiful  yellow  colour. 
It  is  often  contaminated  with  a little  fulphuric  acid,  formed  dur- 
ing the  procefs,  from  which  it  is  eafily  freed  by  wafhing. 

Medica/  ufe . — Sulphur  flimulates  the  fyftem,  loofens  the  belly, 
and  promotes  the  infenfible  perfpiration  : it  feems  to  pervade  the 
whole  habit,  and  manifeftly  tranfpires  through  the  pores  of  the 
ilcin,  as  appears  from  the  fulphureous  fmell  of  perfons  who  have 
taken  it,  and  from  filver  being  ftained  in  their  pockets  of  a black- 
ifh  colour.  In  the  flomach  it  is  probably  combined  with  hydro- 
gen. It  is  a celebrated  remedy  againft  cutaneous  difeafes,  parti- 
cularly pfora,  both  given  internally,  and  externally  applied.  It 
has  likewife  been  recommended  in  rheumatic  pains,  flying  gout, 
rickets,  atrophy,  coughs,  althmas,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
breafts  and  lungs ; and  particularly  in  catarrhs  of  the  chronic 
kind.  In  hsemorrhoidal  affections  it  is  almolt  fpecific  ; but  in 
molt  of  thefe  cafes  it  is  advantageoufly  combined  with  fome  cool- 
ing purgative,  efpecially  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs. 

Off.  prep. — Sulph.  fub.  lot.  Ed.  Load.  Dub.  Sulphas  pot.  cum 
fulph.  Ed.  Sulphur,  pot.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Hydro-fulph.  am- 
mon.  Ed.  Sulph.  hydrarg.  nigr.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Hydrarg. 
fulph.  rub.  Lond.  Dub.  Oleum  fulph.  Ed.  Lond.  Petrol,  fulph. 
Lond.  Ungt.  fulph.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

SUPER-TARTRIS  POTASSiE.  Ed.  TariariCryJlalli.  Lond. 
Tartari  cryjlalli  et  cremor  diSlum.  Dub.  Tartarus  purificatus. 

Super-tartrate  of  potafs,  cryftals  of  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar. 

Super-Tartris  Potass.®  impurus,  Ed.  Tartarian.  Lond. 
Dub.  Tartarus  crudus. 

Impure  fuper-tartrate  of  potafs.  Tartar. 

Tartar  exilts  in  verjuice  and  in  mult,  and  is  depofited  on  the 
Tides  of  the  calks  by  repofe,  from  which  it  is  feraped  fome  time 
before  the  next  vintage,  to  prepare  the  calks  to  receive  the  new 
wine.  The  deepell  coloured  and  coarfelt  wines  generally  give 
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moft  tartar  ; and  it  gets  the  name  of  white  or  red  tartar  accord- 
ing to  its  colour. 

It  is  purified  by  diflolving  it  in  boiling  water,  and  feparating 
the  earthy  part  by  filtrating  the  boiling  i'olution.  On  cooling  the 
folution,  it  depofites  irregular  cryftals,  containing  the  oily  and 
colouring  matters,  which  are  feparated  by  boiling  the  mafs  with 
a white  clay.  . At  Venice,  it  is  purified  by  diflolving  it  in  water, 
and  clarifying  it  with  whites  of  eggs  and  alhes.  The  tartar,  thus 
purified,  when  cryftallized,  or  in  powder,  is  called  Cream  of 
Tarcar. 

Its  cryftals  are  fmall  and  irregular,  and  do  not  melt  in  the 
mouth,  but  feel  gritty  under  the  teeth.  It  has  an  acid  harlh 
talte.  It  is  foluble  in  fixty  times  its  weight  of  water  at  6o° , and 
in  thirty  at  21 2°.  It  is  decompofed,  and  its  acid  is  deftroyed,  by 
heat.  It  contains  23  parts  of  potafs,  according  to  Bergmann,  and 
33,  according  to  Thenard. 

. Medical  ufe.-- The  virtues  of  tartar  are  thofe  of  a mild,  cool- 
ing, aperient,  laxative,  medicine.  Ir  is  much  ufed  in  dropfy ; 
and  fome  allege  that  it  has  good  efFeds  as  a deobftruent,  in  drop- 
fy Jrom  fcirrhus.  Taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it 
proves  a gentle,  though  effeaual,  purgative.  Given  in  fmaller 
dofes,  and  in  folution,  it  often  ads  as  a powerful  diuretic. 

0f-Prep— Tartris  potaffie,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Tartris  pot.  et 
fodae,  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Tartris  ant.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Ferrum 
tartarifat,  Lond.  Inf.  fennae  tartar.  Lond.  Pulv.  jalap,  comp. 
Ed.  Pulv.  ream.  comp.  Ed.  Pulv.  fennae  comp.  Ed. 

SUS  SCROFA.  Ed.  Sus.  Lond.  Dub. 

Cl.  Mammalia. — Ord.  Pachyderma. 

The  hog. 

Of.— Adeps,  vulgo  Axungia  porcina.  The  fat.  Hogs  lard, 
Hogs-lard  is  a very  pure  animal  fat,  of  a foft  confidence. 
Hence  it  is  emollient,  and  is  a convenient  article  for  the  forma- 
tion of  ointments,  plafters,  and  liniments. 

Off.  prep. — Adeps  ppt.  Loud.  Ungt.  adipis  fuill.  L0nd.  Ungt. 
refin.  Ed.  Empl.  canth.  Lond.  Dub.  Ungt.  hell.  alb.  Dub.  Ungt. 
mlph.  Ed.  Ungt.  acidi  nitrofi,  Ed.  Ungt.  hydrarg.  Ed.  Lond. 
Du1?.  Ungt.  oxidi  hydrarg.  rubri,  Ed.  Ungt.  nitrat.  hydrarg, 
Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Ungt.  infuf.  mel.  vefic.  Ed. 

SWIETENIA. 

Willd.  g.  843.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord  Trihilat# „ 

sp.  I.  Swietenia  Mahagqni.  Ed. 

Mahogany  tree. 
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Off. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

This  majeftic  tree  grows  principally  in  Jamaica  and  in  Spanifii 
America.  Its  ufeful  wood  is  univerfally  known.  Its  bark  is 
brown,  rough,  and  fcaly ; on  the  branches  grey  and  fmoother. 
Its  tafte  is  very  aftringent,  and  bitterer  than  that  of  Peruvian 
bark.  Its  fmell  weak  and  aromatic.  In  its  properties  and  ac- 
tion on  the  living  body,  it  coincides  nearly  with  Peruvian  barl^ 
and  may  be  fubftituted  for  it  in  many  fituations. 

Sp.  2.  SWIETENIA  FEBRirpGA.  Ed, 

Febrifuge  Swietenia. 

Off. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

This  fpecies,  which  in  many  refpe£ts  refembles  the  former,  is 
a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  bark  is  red,  brittle,  and  compact, , 
and  covered  with  a rough  grey  cuticle.  In  its  properties  it  agrees 
with  the  mahogany  bark,  and  forms  a very  valuable  fubftitute  for 
Peruvian  bark  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  this  laft  is  fo  dear  and 1 
fcarce,  and  the  difeafes  in  which  it  is  indicated  fo  common.  It 
is,  however,  merely  an  aftringent  bitter,  and  contains  no  cincho- 
nin.  Dr  Roxburgh  fent  from  India  a quantity  of  the  extract  of : 
this  bark,  which  could  not  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  kino  of  the 
Ihops. 

TA  MARIN  DUS  INDICA.  Ed.  Tamarindus.  Lond.Dub. 

Wilid.  g.  1250,  fp.  1.  Monadelphia  Triandria. — Nat.  ord.  4^- 
mentaceg. 

'I  amarind  tree. 

Off-—  Fructus  conditus.  The  preferved  fruit. 

This  tree  grows  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  The  fruit 
is  a broad  afh-coloured  pod.  The  external  covering  is  thin  and: 
brittle,  and  contains  feveral  hard  feeds,  enveloped  in  a foft  brown 
pulp.  Tamarinds  are  cured  in  two  ways.  The  common  way  is: 
to  throw  hot  fugar  from  the  boilers  on  the  ripe  pulp ; but  a bet- 
ter method  is  to  put  alternate  layers  of  tamarinds  and  powdered 
fugar  in  a (tone  jar.  By  this  means  the  tamarinds  preferve  their: 
colour,  and  tafte  more  agreeably. 

Eaft-India  tamarinds  are  longer  than  the  Weft-India  fort ; the; 
former  containing  fix  or  feven  feeds  each,  the  latter  rarely  above 
three  or  four. 

Preferved  tamarinds  fhould  be  frefh  and  juicy,  and  fliould  have 
an  agreeable  acid  tafte.  They  fhould  not  have  a mufty  fmell ; 
the  feeds  fhould  not  be  foft  and  fwollen,  and  the  blade  of  a knife 
lhould  not  get  a coating  of  copper  by  being  immerfed  amongft 
then,. 

1 amarinds  contain  fugar,  mucilage,  citric  acid,  fuper-tartrite 
of  potals,  tartarous  acid,  and  malic  acid. 
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Medical  ufe.— The  pulp  of  thefe  fruits,  taken  in  the  quantity 
of  from  two  or  three  drachms  to  an  ounce  or  more,  proves  gent- 
ly ‘axative  and  purgative  ; and  at  the  fame  time,  by  its  acidity, 
quen  hes  third,  and  allays  imnloderate  heat.  It  increafes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  purgative  fweets,  caflia  and  manna,  and  weakens  that 
of  the  refinous  cathartics. 

Salts,  whofe  bafe  is  potafs,  form  an  improper  addition  to  ta- 
marinds, for  they  are  decompofed,  and  the  tartarous  acid  of  the 
fruit  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  fu per- tartrate  of  potafs. 

Off.  prep — Inf.  cum  fenna,  Ed.  Eleft.  caffice,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 
Elea,  fennte,  Ed.  Lond. 


TANACETUM  VULGARE.  Ed.  Tanacetum.  Folia.  Dub. 
Lond. 

Wdld.  g.  1472,  fp.  18.  Syngene/ta  fuperjlua — Nat.  ord.  Com- 
pofitce  dif coidea. 

Tanfy. 

Off* — Folium,  Flos.  The  flower  and  leaves. 

Tansy  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  by  road-fides  and  the  bor- 
ders of  fields,  and  is  frequently  alfo  cultivated  in  gardens,  both 
for  culinary  and  medicinal  ufes  : it  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Medical  ufe.  Confidered  as  a medicine,  it  is  a moderately 
warm  bitter,  accompanied  with  a ftrong,  not  very  difagreeable 
flavour.  Some  phyficians  have  had  a great  opinion  of  it  in  hy- 
lteric  diforders,  particularly  thofe  proceeding  from  a deficiency 
or  fuppreflion  of  the  uterine  purgations.  The  leaves  and  feeds 
have  been  of  confiderable  efteem  as  anthelmintics  j the  feeds  are 
lefs  bitter,  and  more  acrid  and  aromatic  than  thofe  of  rue,  to 
which  they  are  reckoned  fimilar ; or  of  fantonicum,  for  which 
they  have  been  frequently  fubftituted.  An  infufion  of  tanfy, 
drunk  in  a manner  fimilar  to  tea,  has  been  flrongly  recommend- 
ed as  a preventive  of  the  return  of  gout. 

TEUCRIUM. 

Willd.  g.  1093.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia.  — N at . ord.  Verticil t 


Sp.  12.  Teucrium  Marum.  Marum  Syriacum.  Lond.  Dub. 

Syrian  herb  maftich. 

Off—  Herba.  The  herb. 

1 his  is  a fmall  (hrubby  plant,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  Syria, 
Candy,  and  other  warm  climates,  and  cultivated  with  w in  gar- 
dens. The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bitterifti  tafte  •,  and,  when 
rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  a quick  pungent  fmell,  like  volatile 
■alkali^  which  foon  affects  the  head,  and  occafions  fneezing : dif- 
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tilled  with  water,  they  yield  a very  acrid,  penetrating  eflential 
oil,  refembling  that  of  fcurvy-grafs.  Thefe  qualities  fufficiently 
point  out  the  ufes  to  which  this  plant  might  be  applied  : at  pre- 
fent  it  is  little  otherwife  employed  than  in  cephalic  fnuffs. 

Off.  prep. — Pulv.  afari  comp.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Sp.  34.  Teucrium  Scordium.  Scordium.  Lond. 

Water  germander. 

Off. — Herba.  The  herb. 

This  is  a fmall,  fomewhat  hairy,  perennial  plant,  growing  wild 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  though  not  very  common  : the  Ibops 
are  generally  fupplied  from  gardens.  It  has  a bitter  tafte,  and  a 
ftreng  difagreeable  fmell. 

Off.  prep . — Catap.  cumini,  Land. 

TOLUIFERA  BALSAMUM.  Ed.  Balfamum  Tolutanum . 
Lond.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  828,  fp.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Lometim 
taceee. 

Balfam  of  Tolu. 

Off. — Balfamum.  The  balfam. 

This  tree  grows  in  Spanilh  America,  and  the  balfam  flows 
from  incifions  made  in  its  bark,  during  the  hot  feafon,  and  is 
brought  to  us  in  little  gourd  Ihells.  It  is  of  a yellowilh-brown 
colour,  inclining  to  red  : in  confidence  thick  and  tenacious  : by 
age  it  grows  hard  and  brittle,  without  differing  any  great  lofs  of 
its  more  valuable  parts.  The  fmell  of  this  balfam  is  extremely 
fragrant,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  lemons ; its  tafte  warm 
and  fweetifh.  Lewis  fays  that  he  has  fometimes  procured  ben- 
zoic acid  from  it.  It  yields  very  little  volatile  oil,  although  it : 
impregnates  the  diftilled  water  ftrongly  with  its  flavour.  By  dif-. 
folving  a proper  quantity  of  fugar  in  this  water,  a fyrup  is  obtain-' 
ed,  greatly  fuperior  to  that  prepared  in  the  common  way,  with  a 
decodtion  of  the  balfam. 

In  its  medical  virtues  it  agrees  with  the  other  balfams. 

Off.  prep. — Syr.  Lond.  Tindt.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Tindl.  benz. 
comp.  Lond.  Ed. 

TORMENTILLA  ERECTA.  Ed.  Tormentilla.  Lond.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  1001  ffp.  I . Icojandria  Polygynia.— Nat*  ord.  Senticcfe, 

Septfoil. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Tormentil  is  perennial,  and  found  wild  in  woods  and  on  com- 
mons : it  has  long  flender  (talks,  with  ufually  feven  long  nar- 
row leaves  at  a joint  j the  root  is  for  the  molt  part  crooked-and,. 
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knotty,  of  a blnckifli  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a reddifh  within. 
This  root  has  an  auftere  ftyptic  tafte,  accompanied  with  a flight 
kind  of  aromatic  flavour : it  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  and  efH- 
cacious  of  the  vegetable  aftringents,  and  is  employed  with  good 
effeCt  in  all  cafes  where  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  proper.  Neu- 
mann got  from  960  grains,  365  alcoholic,  and  170  watery  ex- 
trad;  and  inverfely,  570  watery  and  8 alcoholic. 

OJf.  prep. — Pulv.  cret.  comp. 

TRIGONELLA  FOENUM  GRiECUM.  Foenum  Gracum. 
Loud. 

Diadelphia  Decaiidria.—Nzt.  ord.  PcipUionacea, 

Fenugreek. 

Off — Semen.  The  feeds. 

1 his  plant  is  annual,  and  a native  of  the  fouth  of  France.  I11 
Poland  it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities.  Th.e  feeds  have  a yel- 
lowifh  colour,  a rhomboidal  figure,  a difagreeable  ftrong  fmell, 
and  a mucilaginous  tafte.  Their  principal  ufe  was  in  cataplafms, 
fomentations,  and  the  like,  and  in  emollient  glyfters.  Neumann 
got. from  7680  parts,  620  bitter  watery,  and  30  un&uous  alco- 
holic extra ; and  inverfely,  270  very  ungrateful  alcoholic,  and 
390  watery.  The  diftilled  water  had  a flight  fmell  of  fenugreek, 
which  it  foon  loft.  6 * 

TRITICUM. 

Willd.g.  152.  Triandria  Monogynia.— Nat.  ord.  Gram  hi  a. 

Sp.  1.  Triticum  ^Estivum.  Dub. 

Sp.  2.  Triticum  Hybernum.  Loud. 

Wheat. 

°ff'~ Farina,  amylum.  Flour,  ftarch.' 

^ome  f^e^e  are  confidered  only  as  varieties  of  wheat,  not  as 
diftin£F  fpecies.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  mod  productive,  and 
is  molt  commonly  cultivated  on  that  account ; for  there  is  no  ma- 
terial  difference  between  the  grains  they  produce,  which  are  in- 
dilcriminately  employed  for  every  purpofe. 

Wheat-flour  confifts  principally  of  gluten,  ftarch,  albumen, 
and  a fweet  mucilage.  Thefe  may  be  feparated  by  forming  the 
our  into  a pafte  with  a little  water,  and  walking  this  pafte  with 
frelh  quantities  of  water,  until  it  runs  from  it  colourlefs.  What 
remains  is  the  gluten  ; which,  if  not  the  fame,  is  very  analogous 
to  the  nbrinc  of  animal  fubftances.  From  the  water  with  which 
t e pafte  was  wafhed,  a white  powder,  Amylum , feparates  on 
anding.  I he  albumen  and  fweet  mucilage  remain  diflolved 
in  the  water.  By  evaporating  it,  the  albumen  firft  feparates  in 
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white  flakes,  and  the  fweet  mucilage  may  be  got  by  total  eva- 
poration. 

It  is  the  prefence  of  gluten  which  characterizes  wheat  flour; 
and  on  the  due  admixture  of  it  with  the  other  conftituents  de- 
pends the  fuperiority  of  wheat  flour  for  baking  bread. 

Bread  is  made  by  working  the  flour  into  a pafte  with  water,  a 
quantity  of  fome  ferment,  fuch  as  yeaft,  and  a little  muriate  of 
foda  to  render  it  fapid,  allowing  the  pafte  to  {land  until  a certain 
degree  of  fermentation  take  place,  and  then  baking  it  in  an  oven 
heated  to  about  488°.  During  the  fermentation  a quantity  of 
gas  is  formed,  and  as  it  is  prevented  from  efcaping  by  the  tough- 
uefs  of  the  pafte,  and  dilated  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  the  bread 
is  rendered  light  and  fpongy.  In  this  procefs  the  nature  of  the 
conftituents  of  the  flour  is  altered,  for  we  are  not  able  to  obtain 
either  gluten  or  ftarch  from  bread. 

Medical  itfe. — Bread  is  not  only  one  of  the  moft  important  ar- 
ticles of  nourilhment,  but  is  alfo  employed  in  pharmacy  for  mak- 
ing cataplafms,  and  giving  form  to  more  aCtive  articles.  An  in- 
fufion  of  toafted  bread  has  a deep  colour  and  pleafant  tafte,  and 
is  an  excellent  drink  in  febrile  difeafes,  and  debility  of  the  fto- 
mach. 

Amylum  ex  Tritico  Preparatum. 

Wheat  ftarch. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have  inferted  ftarch  as  a feparate  fub- 
ftance  in  their  catalogue  of  the  materia  medica,  probably  confider- 
ing  it  to  be  a general  principle  common  to  many  vegetables,  al- 
though they  point  out  the  particular  fpecies  which  they  wilh  to 
be  employed. 

The  general  properties  of  ftarch  have  been  already  enumer- 
ated. It  is  found  in  many  vegetables,  combined  with  different 
fubftances.  Fourcroy,  accordingly,  makes  various  fpecies  of  it ; 
as,  combined, 

1.  With  gluten  or  fibrine  ; as  in  wheat,  rye,  and  other  fimi- 

lar  feeds. 

2.  With  extractive;  as  in  beans,  peas,  lupins,  &c. 

3.  With  mucilaginous  matters;  as  in  the  potatoe,  and  many 

other  roots,  in  unripe  corn. 

4.  With  faccharine  matter;  in  moft  roots,  and  in  corn  after 

it  has  begun  to  germinate. 

5.  With  oil;  in  the  emulfive  feeds,  almonds,  & c- 

d.,With  an  acrid  principle;  as  in  the  root  of  the  burdock, 

jatropha  manihot,  arum,  afarum,  and  other  tuberous 

root9.  .. 
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Medical  tife. — As  a conftituent  of  many  vegetable  fubftances  it 
forms  a moft  important  alimentary  fubftance.  In  a medical  point 
of  view,  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  a demulcent  j and  accordingly, 
it  forms  the  principal  ingredient  of  an  officinal  lozenge,  and  a 
mucilage  prepared  from  it  often  produces  excellent  effeds,  both 
taken  by  the  mouth,  and  in  the  form  of  a clyfter  in  dyfentery  and 
diarrhoea,  from  irritation  of  the  inteftines. 

Off.  prep.— Mucilago  amyli,  Ed.  Lond.  Trochifci  gummofi, 
Ed.  Load.  Pulv.  trag.  comp.  Loud.  Pil.  hydrarg.  Ed. 

TUSSILAGO  FARFARA.  Ed.  Tufftlago.  Lond.  Dub. 

mild.  g.  1483 yfp.  12.  Syngene/ia  fuperjlua. — Nat.  ord.  Com- 
pofita  radiate. 

Colts  foot.  ~ \ 

Off. — Folium,  flos.  The  herb  and  flowers. 

This  grows  wild  in  moift  fituations,  producing  yellow  flowers 
in  February  and  March : thefe  foon  fall  off,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large  roundiffi  leaves,  hairy  underneath ; their  tafte  is  herbaceous, 
fomewhat  glutinous  and  fubacrid. 

Med.  ufe. — Colts  foot  is  recommended  in  coughs,  phthifis,  and 
other  diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs,  and  fome  ufe  it  in  fcro- 
fula.  Its  effeds  probably  depend  more  on  the  milk  in  which  it 
is  commonly  direded  to  be  taken,  than  on  the  tuffilago  itfelf. 

ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS.  Ed.  Ulmus.  Lond . Dub. 

Willd.  g.  $o$yfp.  1.  Pentandria  Digynia.—l£fat.  ord.  Scabrida^ 

Elm  tree. 

Off. — Cortex  interior.  The  inner  bark. 

This  tree  grows  wild  in  Britain.  The  inner  bark  has  a yel- 
lowiffi  colour,  and  a mucilaginous,  bitter,  aftringent  tafte,  with- 
out fmell. 

In  decodion  it  has  been  highly  recommended  in  the  lepra 

lchthyofis,  and  has  been  faid  to  cure  dropfies,  but  it  requires  a 
patient  trial.  n 

Off.  prep.— Decod.  Lond. 


Off- — Herba.  The  plant. 

Fms  is  a well  known  perennial  weed.  The  leaves  of  the  freffi 
plant  ltimulate,  inflame,  and  blifter  the  Ikin.  Hence  flinging  with 
nettles  has  been  recommended  as  a nnwprful  mhefaripn*-  u 


URTICA  DIOICA.  Urtica.  Lond. 
Monoecia  Tetrandria.— Nat.  ord.  Scabrida. 


Common  nettle. 
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VALERIANA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  Valeriana  Mvejris . 
Land.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  75,  fp,  6.  Eriandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Aggre- 
gate. 

Wild  valerian. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

T.HIS  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  Britain.  Like  many 
other  plants,  it  varies  in  its  appearance  and  fenfible  qualities,  ac- 
cording to  the  fituation  in  which  it  grows.  In  marfhes  and  fhad- 
owy  places  its  leaves  are  broader,  on  dry  heaths  and  high  paf- 
tures  they  are  narrower.  ° r 

The  roots  produced  in  low  watery  grounds  have  a remarkably 
raint  fmell  in  companion  of  the  others,  and  fometimes  fcarcely 
any.  The  roots  taken  up  in  autumn  or  winter,  have  alio  much 
ftronger  fenfible  qualities  than  thole  collected  in  fpring  and  fum- 
mer. 

The  root  confilts  of  a number  of  firings  or  fibres  matted  toge- 
ther, ifiuing  from  one  common  head,  of  a whitifh,  or  pale  brown- 
ifh  colour.  Its  fmell  is  ftrong,  like  a mixture  of  aromatics  with 
fetids  ; the  tafte  unpleafantly  warm,  bitt'erifh,  and  fubacrid.  Neu- 
mann got  from  480  grains  of  the  dry  root  186  alcoholic,  and  74 
watery  extrad  ; and  inverfely,  261  watery  and  5 alcoholic.  The 
diflilled  alcoholic  was  Rightly,  the  water  ftrongly,  impregnated 
with  the  fmell  of  the  valerian,  but  no  feparable  oil  was  obtained. 

Med.  ufe. — Wild  valerian  is  a medicine  of  great  ufe  in  nerv- 
ous diforders  ; and  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  epilepfies  proceed- 
ing from  a debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

Some  recommend  it  as  ufeful  in  procuring  fleep,  particularly 
in  fever,  even  when  opium  fails  j but  it  is  principally  ufeful  in  af- 
fections of  the  hyfterical  kind. 

The  common  dofe  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm  in  powder; 
and  in  infufion,  from  one  to  two  drachms.  Its  unpleafant  flavour 
is  moll  effectually  concealed  by  a fuitable  addition  of  mace. 

As  its  virtues  refide  entirely  in  an  effential  oil,  the  decoftion  and 
watery  extra#  are  improper  forms  for  exhibiting  it. 

Off.  prep. — TinCt.  Loud.  TinCt.  ammon.  Load.  Dub.  Extract. 
Dub. 

VERATRUM  ALBUM.  Ed.  Helleborus  albns.  Loud.  Dub. 
Polygamia  Monoecia. — Nat.  ord.  Liliacee. 

White  hellebore. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

rf  his  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Switzerland  and  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Germany.  The  root  has  a naufeous,  bitterifh, 
acrid  tafte,  burning  the  mouth  and  fauces.  If  wounded  when 
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frefli,  it  emits  an  extremely  acrimonious  juice,  which,  when  in- 
ferted  into  a wound,  is  faid  to  prove  very  dangerous.  Neumann 
got  from  960  grains  560  watery  and  10  alcoholic  extra £1 ; and 
inverfely,  420  alcoholic  and  180  watery.  Nothing  rofe  in  diftil- 
lation. 

Med.  ttfe. — The  powder  of  the  dried  root,  applied  to  an  iflue, 
occafions  violent  purging ; fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  it  proves  a ftrong, 
and  not  always  a fate,  fternutatory.  Taken  internally,  it  a£ts 
with  extreme  violence  as  an  emetic  ; and  has  been  obferved,  even 
in  a fmall  dofe,  to  occafion  convulfions,  and  even  death.  The  an- 
cients fometimes  employed  it  in  very-obftinate  cafes,  and  always 
made  this  their  laft  refource.  Modern  practice  feems  to  have  al- 
moft  entirely  rejected  its  internal  ufe,  though  fome  have  ventur- 
ed upon  fo  large  a dofe  as  a fcruple,  in  maniacal  cafes,  and  are 
faid  to  have  experienced  good  effefts  from  it. 

Off.  prep. — Decodt.  Lond.  Tin£t.  Ed.  Ungt.  Lond.  Dub. 

VERONICA  BECCABUNGA.  Beccabunga.  Lond.  Dub . 

Willd.  g.  44,  Jp.  30.  Diandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Perfo- 
nata. 

Brooklime. 

Off. — Herba.  The  herb. 

This  is  a low  perennial  plant,  common  in  little  rivulets  and 
ditches  of  Handing  water.  The  leaves  remain  all  the  winter,  but 
are  in  greateft  perfedtion  in  the  fpring.  Their  prevailing  tafte  is 
an  herbaceous  one,  accompanied  with  a very  light  bitternefs. 

If  any  good  effedls  be  expe&ed  from  brooklime,  it  fhould  be 
ufed  as  food. 

Off.  prep. — Succus  coch.  comp.  Lond. 

VIOLA  ODORATA.  Ed.  Viola.  Lond.  Dub . 

Willd.  g.  4^6,  fp.  12.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Cam- 
panacea. 

March  violet. 

Off. — Flos.  The  recent  flower. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  found  wild  under  hedges  and 
in  lhady  places ; but  the  (hops  are  generally  fupplied  from  gar- 
dens. Its  flowers  are  fo  remarkable  for  their  delightful  odour 
and  their  peculiar  richnefs  of  colour,  that  they  have  given  a name 
to  both. 

In  our  markets  we  meet  with  the  flowers  of  other  fpecies : 
thefe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  foregoing  by  their  being 
larger,  of  a pale  colour,  and  having  no  fmell. 

Med.  ufe. — They  impart  their  colour  and  flavour  to  aqueous 
liquors ; a fyrup  made  from  the  infufion  has  long  maintained  a 
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place  in  the  fhops,  and  is  faid  to  be  an  agreeable  and  ufeful  laxa- 
tive for  children  ; but  is  chiefly  valued  as  a delicate  tell  of  the 
prefence  of  uncombined  acids  or  alkalies,  the  former  changing  its 
blue  to  a red,  and  the  latter  to  a green  colour. 

Of  prep. — Syr.  violse  odorat.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

VITTS  VfNIFERA.  Ed.  Vitis.  Loud.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  453,  fp.  1.  Petit andria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord . Heder- 
ace<e. 

The  vine. 

The  vine  grows  in  temperate  fituations  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  cultivated  very  generally  for  the  fake  of  its  agree- 
able fubacid  fruit.  Before  they  are  ripe,  grapes  are  extremely 
harfh  and  acid,  and  by  expreflion  furnilh  a liquor  which  is  called 
Verjuice.  It  contains  malic  acid,  fuper-tartrate  of  potafs,  and 
extradive,  and  may  be  made  to  furnilh  wine  by  the  addition  of 
fugar.  As  the  grape  advances  to  maturity,  the  quantity  of  fugar 
increafes,  while  that  of  malic  acid  diminilhes : it  however  never 
difappears  entirely.  When  thoroughly  ripe,  the  grape  is  one  of 
the  moll  agreeable  fruits.  It  is  cooling,  antifeptic,  and  nutritious, 
and,  when  eaten  in  confiderable  quantity,  diuretic,  and  gently 
laxative.  In  inflammatory  difeafes,  and  all  others  where  acids 
are  indicated,  they  form  an  excellent  article  of  diet. 

Fructus  Siccatus.  Uva  pafa. 

Railins. 

Raisins,  are  grapes  which  have  been  carefully  dried.  By 
this  means  not  only  the  water  they  contained  is  diflipated,  but 
the  quantity  of  acid  feems  to  be  diminilhed.  They  become  more . 
faccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  laxative,  than  the  recent  grape,  but 
are  lefs  cooling. 

Of.  prep . — Deco£l.  alth.  olF.  Ed.  Decodt.  guiac.  comp.  Ed. 
Decodl.  hord.  comp.  Lotid.  Tindl.  card.  comp.  Lotid.  Dub.  Tindl. 
fennse.  Loud.  Dub. 

Fructus  Succus  Fermentatus.  Vinum  album  Hifpanum, 
Vinum  album  Rhenanum,  Vinum  rubrum  Lufitanicum. 

Sherry,  Hock,  Port. 

Wine  is  the  juice  of  the  grape  altered  by  fermentation.  The 
numerous  varieties  of  wine  depend  principally  on  the  proportion 
of  fugar  contained  in  the  mull,  and  the  manner  of  its  fermenta- 
tion. When  the  proportion  of  fugar  is  fufficient,  and  the  ferment- 
ation complete,  the  wine  is  perfedl  and  generous : if  the  quantity 
of  fugar  be  too  large,  part  of  it  remains  undecompofed,  as  the 
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fermentation  is  languid,  and  the  wine  is  fweet  and  lufeious ; if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  be  too  fmall,  the  wine  is  thin  and  weak  ; and  if  it 
be  bottled  before  the  fermentation  be  completed,  it  will  proceed 
flowly  in  the  bottle,  and  on  drawing  the  cork  the  wine  will  froth 
and  fparkle  in  the  glafs,  as  for  example,  Champaigne.  When  the 
muft  is  feparated  from  the  hulk  of  the  grape  before  it  is  ferment- 
ed, the  wine  has  little  or  no  colour ; thefe  are  called  White  wines. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  hulks  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mull 
while  the  fermentation  is  going  on,  the  alcohol  dilTolves  the  co- 
louring matter  of  the  hulks,  and  the  wine  is  colovired,  fuch  are 
called  Red  wines.  Befides  in  thefe  principal  circumftances,  wines 
vary  very  much  in  flavour.  The  red  wines  moll  commonly  drunk 
in  this  country  are  Port,  which  is  ftrong  and  auftere,  containing 
much  tannin,  and  Claret,  which  is  thinner  and  higher  flavoured. 
Our  white  wines  are  all  ftrong,  Madeira,  Sherry,  Lilbon,  Malaga, 
and  Hock.  Of  thefe  the  iaft  is  the  moll  acidulous,  and  Malaga 
the  fweeteft. 

Med.  ufe. — Wine,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  a£ls  as  a bene, 
ficial  ftimulus  to  the  whole  fyftem.  It  promotes  digeftion,  in- 
creafes  the  a£lion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  raifes  the  heat  of  the 
body,  and  exhilerates  the  fpirits.  Taken  to  excefs,  it  produces  in* 
ebriety,  which  is  often  fucceeded  by  headach,  ftupor,  naufea,  and 
diarrhoea,  which  laft  for  feveral  days.  Habitual  excefs  in  wine 
debilitates  the  ftomach,  produces  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
weakens  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  gives  rife  to  dropfy,  gout,  apo- 
plexy, tremors,  and  cutaneous  affedtions. 

To  convalefcents,  and  in  all  difeafes  of  general  debility,  and 
deficiency  of  the  vital  powers,  wine  is  tha  remedy  on  which  we 
muft  place  our  chief  dependance  ; and  when  properly  adminifter- 
ed,  its  effects  are  often  fcarcely  credible. 

The  ufe  of  wine  as  an  article  of  pharmacy,  will  be  noticed  here- 
after, 

WINTERA  AROMATIC  A.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1063.  Polyandria  Eetragynia . — Nat.  ord.  Oleraceee. 

Winters  bark. 

Off. — Cortex,  vulgo  Winteranus  cortex. 

This  is  the  produce  of  a tree  growing  about  the  fouthern  pro- 
montory of  America.  It  was  lirft  difeovered  on  the  caaft  of 
Magellan  by  Captain  Winter,  in  the  year  1567.  The  failors  then 
employed  the  bark  as  a fpice,  and  afterwards  found  it  ferviceable 
in  the  feurvy;  for  which  purpofe  it  is  at  prefent  alfo  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  in  diet  drinks.  The  true  Winters  bark  is  not  often 
met  with  in  the  (hops,  Canella  alba  being  generally  fubftituted 
for  it,  and  by  fome  they  are  reckoned  to  be  the  fame : there  is,  how. 
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ever,  a confiderable  difference  betwixt  them  in  appearance,  and  a 
greater  in  qualitv.  The  Winters  bark  is  in  large  pieces,  of  a 
more  cinnamon  colour  than  the  canella,  and  taftes  much  warmer 
and  more  pungent.  Its  fmell  refembles  that  of  cafcarilla.  Its 
virtues  refide  in  a very  hot,  ftimulant,  volatile  oil. 

ZINCUM.  Ed-.  Dub.  Lond. 

Zinc. 

The  general  properties  of  zinc  have  been  already  noticed. 

It  is  always  found  oxidized, 

1 . Combined  with  a greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  carbonio 

acid.  Calamine. 

2.  Combined  with  fulphur.  Blende. 

3.  Combined  with  fulphuric  acid,  generally  in  folution. 

The  ores  of  zinc  are  rarely  worked  by  themfelves,  or  with  the 
foie  intention  of  extracting  zinc,  but  are  generally  melted  with  the 
lead  ores,  particularly  galena,  which  they  commonly  accompany. 
By  this  procefs  the  zinc  is  obtained  in  two  forms  ■,  part  of  it  is 
fublimed  in  the  ftate  of  an  oxide,  and  attaches  itfelf  to  the  chim- 
ney of  the  furnace,  in  the  form  of  a grey,  granular,  earthy-like, 
incruftation,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  tutty  or  cadmia  ; 
part  of  it  is  fublimed  in  its  metallic  form,  and  is  condenfed  in  the 
throat  of  the  chimney  in  fmall  grains,  which  are  afterwards  melt- 
ed in  a crucible,  and  caft  in  ingots. 

Off.  prep. — Oxidum  zinci,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Sulphas  zinci,  Ed. 
Lond.  Dub. 

Oxidum  Zinci  Impurum.  Ed.  Tutia.  Lond.  Dub. 

Impure  oxide  of  zinc.  Tutty. 

It  is  moderately  hard  and  ponderous  ; of  a brownifh  colour 
and  full  of  fmall  protuberances  on  the  outfide,  fmooth  and  yel- 
lowilh  within ; fome  pieces  have  a bluifh  caft,  from  minute  glob- 
ules of  zinc  in  its  metallic  form.  Tutty  is  celebrated  as  an  oph- 
thalmic, and  frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  unguents  and  col- 
lyria. 

Off.  prep. — Oxidum  zinci  imp.  ppt.  Ed.  Lond.  Ungt.  Ed • 
Lond.  Dub. 

Carbonas  Zinci  Impurus.  Ed.  Lapis  Calaminaris.  Dub. 
Lond. 

Impure  carbonate  of  zinc.  Calamine. 

This  mineral  is  found  plentifully  in  England,  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  either  in  diftintt  mines,  or  intermingled  with  the 
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ores  of  different  metals.  It  is  ufually  of  a greyifh,  brownilh  yel- 
lowifh,  or  pale  reddilh  colour,  without  luftre  or  tranfparency  • 
frafture  commonly  uneven  or  earthy;  confiderably  hard,  though 
not  fufficiently  fo  as  to  ftrike  fire  with  Heel.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  decrepitates,  but  does  not  melt,  and  becomes  yellower, 
and  is  fublimed.  It  is  partly  foluble  in  acids,  and  often  effer- 
vefces  with  them- 

Mr.  Smithfon  has  analyfed  feveral  varieties  of  Calamine. 


Sp.  Grav. 

Derbyfhire  4*333 
Somerfetlhire  4-336 
Carinthia  3-598 

Hungary  3.434 

Fribourg 


Ox.  of  Zinc. 

Carb.  Acid. 

Water. 

Quartz. 

65.2 

■ 34-8 

64.8 

35-2 

7I.4 

*3-5 

15-1 

68.3 

4.4 

25* 

38. 

12. 

5°* 

Calamine  is  generally  roafted  before  it  comes  into  the  (hops,  to 
render  it  more  eafily  reducible  into  a fine  powder.  In  this  Hate 
it  is  employed  in  collyria,  againft  defluxions  of  thin  acrid  humours 
upon  the  eyes,  for  drying  up  moiit  running  ulcers,  and  healini? 
exconations.  h 

Loud"  D^’  ^era<:’  ^ ‘°n ^>U^’  ^ar^-  z*nci  imp*  ppt.  Ed. 


Sulphas  Zinci.  Vitriolum  album . Loud.  Dub. 

Sulphate  of  zinc.  White  vitriol. 

. Thi*  ^ chiefly  found  native  in  the  mines  of  Goflar,  fometimes 
in  tranfparent  pieces,  but  more  commonly  in  the  form  of  white 
efflorefcences,  which  are  diffolved  in  water,  and  afterwards  re- 
duced by  evaporation  and  cryftallization  into  large  maffes.  But 

as  native  fulphate  of  zinc  is  feldom  pure,  it  is  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared. * 

Med.  uJf‘~ White  vitriol  is  fometimes  given,  from  five  or  fix 
grains  to  half  a drachm,  as  an  emetic  ; it  operates  very  quickly, 
and,  if  pure,  without  violence.  Externally,  it  is  employed  as  an 
op  thalmic,  and  13  often  made  the  balls  of  collyria,  both  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefcription  and  in  difpenfatories. 
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List  of  Substances  contained  in  some  of  the  latest  and  most 
esteemed  Foreign  Pharmacopoeias , but  not  inserted  in  the 
Materia  Medica  of  any  of  the  British  Colleges. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Roff.— Pharmacopoeia  Roflica.  8vo.  Petropoli,  1798. 

Auft.  prov  -Pharmacopoeia  Auftriaco-provincialis,  emendata. 
ovo.  Viennae,  1794. 

Auft.  caft. — Pharmacopoeia  Auftriaco-caftrenfis.  8vo.  Ticini 
1 795  * * 

Brem.  Pharmacoposia  in  ufum  officinarum  reipublicte  Brem- 
eniis  confcripta.  8vo.  Bremae,  1792. 

Bor.— Pharmacopoeia  Boruflica.  4to.  Berolini,  1799. 

Gen— Formulario  Farmaceutico  per  ufo  dell’  Ofpedale  di  Pam- 
matone.  8vo.  Geneva,  1800. 

Mar.— Apparatus  medicaminum  nofocomiis,  generatim  cura- 
^on*  regrotorum  pauperum  maxime  accomodus  Francifci 
Marabelli.  8vo.  Bataviae,  anno  Reipub.  Gall.  Vito.  I798. 

Van  M.— Pharmacopee  manuelle,  par  J.  B Van  Mons.  8vo. 
A Bruxelles,  an.  IX.  1801. 

La«G‘_ ^S116-1  dU  Pharmacien  Par  E.J.  B.  Bouillon  La  Grange. 
8vo.  A Paris,  an.  XI.  1803.  13 

Parm.— Code  Pharmaceutique,  a l’ufage  des  hofpices  civiles. 
es  fecours  a domiciles,  et  des  prifons,  publie  par  ordre  du 
^ 1 interieur,  Par  A,  A.  Parmentier,  8vo.  Paris, 
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Achillea  millefolium.  MillefoTii  herba}Jlores.  Rolf. 

A uft.  prov.  Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 

Smell  fomewhat  aromatic  ; tafte  (lightly  aftringent  and  bitter- 
ilh ; effe&s  ftomachic  and  tonic. 

ACHILLEA  NOBILIS.  Millefolii  nobilis  herba, fiores . RofT. 
Smell  camphoraceous  and  aromatic,  preferable  in  every  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  preceding  fpecies. 

ACHILLEA  PTARMICA.  Ptarmica  radix;  herba.  cum  jlo- 
ribus.  Rolf. 

No  fmell ; tafte  acrid  ; effects  fialogogue,  fternutatory. 

ADIANTUM  CAPILLUS  VENERIS.  Capillus  veneris  ; 
herba.  A uft.  prov.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Ufed  for  preparing  the  fyrup  called  Capillaire. 

AGARICUS  MJSCARIUS.  Rolf. 

Smell  fetid  ; tafte  acrid ; effects  inebriating,  and  inducing  de- 
lirium. 

AGRIMONIA  EUPATORIA.  Agrimonia ; herba . Auft. 
prov.  Brem  La  G. 

Slightly  ftyptic  and  aftringent. 

ALCEA  ROSEA.  Malva  arlorea  Jlores.  Roff.  Brem.  Bor. 
No  fmell;  tafte  mucilaginous  and  fub-aftringent ; effects 
emollient  and  fub* aftringent. 

AMBRA  AMBROSIACA  GRYSEA.  Ambra  gryfea.' Roll. 
Bor.  Van.  M. 

Smell  agreeable  ; tafte  refinous  and  aromatic  ; effects  exciting 
and  augmenting  the  nervous  power. 

AMOMUM  CURCUMA.  Van  M.  Curcuma  radix  Bor. 
Tafte  bitterifh,  aromatic. 

AMOMUM  GR ANA  PARADISI.  Grana paradift.  Brem. 
La  G. 

Smell  (lightly  aromatic ; tafte  acrid  ; effe&s  (Emulating. 

AMYGDALUS  NANA.  Nuclei.  R0(T. 

No  fmell ; bitterilh  tafte;  a fubftitute  for  fweet  almonds. 
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AMYGDALUS  PERSICA.  Flores.  Van  M.  La  G. 
Aromatic  ; bitter ; laxative. 

ANAGALLIS  ARVENSIS.  Anagallis.  Herba.  A Lift.  prov. 
Brem.  RofT.  Bor. 

No  fmell ; tafte  at  firft  herbaceous,  afterwards  bitter,  and 
l'omewhat  acrid. 

ANEMONE  PRATENSIS.  Pulfatilhz  nigricantis  herba. 
RofT.  Auft.  prov.  Brem. 

Smell  flight;  tafte  acrid,  cauftic,  durable;  effe&s  diuretic  and 
ftimulant. 

ANEMONE  NEMOROS A.  Ranunculi  albi  jhsres , et  herba 
recens.  Rolf. 

Smell  flight ; tafte  acrid  ; effefts  rubefacient  and  bliftering. 

ANTIRRHINUM  LINARIA.  Linaria.  Auft.  prov.  Brem. 
Bor. 

Smell  urinous;  tafte  bitterifh.;  effects  diuretic. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  CLEMATITIS.  Arijlolochia  vulgaris . 
Radix.  RolT. 

Smell  fragrant,  but  heavy  ; tafte  bitter,  durable;  effefts  diu- 
retic, emmenagogue. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  LONGA.  Radix.  La  G. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  ROTUNDA.  Radix.  Brem.  Bcr. 
La  G.  > 

Smell,  tafte,  and  effedls  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  preceding 
fpecies- 

ARISTOLOCHIA  TRILOBATA.  Stipites ; radix.  RofT. 
Smell  fragrant,  ftrong ; tafte  bitterifh,  correfponding  with  the 
fmell ; effect  diaphoretic. 

ARTEMISIA  PONTICA.  Abfmthium  ponticum ; herba. 
Auft.  prov. 

Similar  to  A.  abfinthium,  but  weaker. 

ASCLEPIAS  VINCETOXICUM.  Radix.  La  G. 
Stimulant  cordial ; diaphoretic. 

ASPARAGUS  SATIVA.  Radix.  La  G. 

Tafte  bitter-fweet ; mucilaginous;  aperitive,  imparting  its 
fmell  to  the  urine. 
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ASPLENIUM  SCOLOPENDRIUM.  Folia.  Van  M. 

Sub-aftringent. 

ASTRAGALUS  EXSCAPUS.  Radix.  Roff.  Auft.  prov. 
Brem. 

No  fmcll ; tafte  bitterilh  and  fub-aftringent ; effefts  demul- 
cent, and  falfely  fuppofed  anti-fyphilitic. 

AURUM.  La  G. 

BELLIS  PERENNIS.  Flos.  Folium.  Auft.  prov. 

No  fmell;  tafte  flightly  acrid. 

BETONICA  OFFICINALIS.  Folia.  La  G. 

Aperitive. 

BETULA  ALNUS.  Alni folia.  Roft. 

No  fmell  •,  tafte  aftringent  and  bitterifh  •,  effects  difcutient  and; 
vulnerary. 

BISMUTHUM,  vulgo  MARCASITA*  Bor. 

A very  brittle,  fulible,  and  volatile  metal.  When  diflolved' 
in  nitric  acid,  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a white  oxide  by 
\yater. 

BITUMEN  ASPHALTUM.  A^phaltum.  Bor. 

A black  friable  bitumen,  Ihining  in  its  fra&ure. 

BOLETUS  LARICIS.  Agaricus  albus.  Agaricus  chiruir - 
gorum.  Brem.  Auft.  prov.  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Tafte  naufeous  and  bitter  ; effe&s  emetic,  cathartic,  draftic. 

BOLETUS  SALICIS.  Bor. 

An  unequally  porous  fungus  growing  on  the  willow,  and  dif- 
fufing  an  aromatic  fmell,  efpecially  after  rain. 

BOLUS  ALBA.  Auft.  prov. 

BOLUS  ARMENA.  Auft.  prov.  Bor.  Van  M. 

No  fmell  ; adheres  to  the  tongue ; effe&s  exficcative. 

BOR  AGO  OFFICINALIS.  Folia,  fores.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Saline ; aperitive. 

BOS  TAURUS.  Lac  vaccinunt.  Auft.  prov.  Gen.  Bor- 
Van  M. 

Nutritious;  demulcent. 
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Serum  laElis  ■ vaccini . Mar. 

Attenuant;  antifeptic. 

Saccharum  laElis.  Bor. 

Nutritious ; demulcent. 

Butyrum.  Van  M.  , 

Undluous.  ^ 

Sevum  Bovinum.  Rolf.  Auft.  caft.  ‘ ' "'i 

Undtuous,  emollient. 

Fel  tauri.  Bor.  Mar.  Van  M. 

Stomachic. 

BRASSICA  (ERUCA).  Erucee femina.  Rolf.  Bor j 
Smell  heavy  ; tafte  acrid  ; effedts  ftimulant. 

BRUNELLA  VULGARIS.  Folia.  La  G. 

Vulnerary;  aftringent. 

BUBON  MACEDONICUM.  Semina.  La  G, 

Acrid ; aromatic. 

BUGLOSSUM  OFFICINALE.  Folia,  flares.  La  G. 
Demulcent. 

CALENDULA  OFFICINALIS.  Calendula.  Auft.  prov. 
Van  M 
Tafte  bitterilh. 

CANNABIS  SAT1VA.  Cannabis.  Semina.  RolT.  Brem. 
Bor.  Van  M. 

Smell  weak;  tafte  mawkifh;  effects  emollient,  anodyne. 

CARBO.  Van  M. 

Antifeptic ; difoxygenizing. 


CARDUUS  MARIANUS.  Cardans  Marine.  Semen.  Brem. 
Emulfive. 


CAREX  ARENARIA.  Radix.  Roff.  Bor. 

Smell  agreeable,  but  not  ftrong ; effects  demulcent,  refolvent. 


CARLINA  ACAULIS.  Car lina,  feu  Cardopathiee  Radix. 
Bor.  La  G. 

Tafte  very  acrid  and  bitter;  fmell  fomewhat  aromatic,  but 
naufeous. 
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CARTHAMUS  TINCTORIUS.  Gram.  La  G. 
Cathartic. 

CERATONIA  SILIQUA.  Siliqua  dulcis.  RofT.  Auft. 
prov.  Brem.  Bor. 

No  fmell ; tafte  fwcetj  effe&s  edulcorant,  expe&orant. 

CHELIDONIUM  MAJUS.  Radix , herba  recens.  RofT. 
Auft.  prov.  Brem. 

Smell  heavy  ; tafte  acrid,  bitterifh,  durable  j effects  acrid,  pur- 
gative •,  when  dried,  aperient,  diuretic. 

CHENOPODIUM  AMBROSIOIDES.  Chenopodii  herba. 
Brem.  Bor.  Van  M. 

Smell  ftrong,  fragrant  •,  tafte  acrid,  aromatic  ; effects  ftimu- 
lant,  carminative,  anthelmintic. 

CHENOPODIUM  BOTRYS.  Botrys  vulgaris.  Herba. 
Rolf.  Van  M: 

Qualities  and  effe&s  fimilar  to,  but  ftronger  than,  thofe  of 
the  preceding  fpecies. 

CICHORIUM  INTYBUS.  Cichorii  radix , herba.  RoiT. 
Auft.  prov.  et  caft.  Brem.  La  G.  Van  M.  Gen.  Bor.  Mar. 

No  fmell  j tafte  of  the  herb  agreeably  bitter,  of  the  root  in- 
tenfely  bitter ; effefts  aperient,  tonic,  diuretic. 

CICUTA  VIROSA.  Herba.  Bor. 

Smell  heavy ; narcotic. 

CLEMATIS  ERECTA.  Flammula  Jovis folia, fives.  Rolf. 
Auft.  prov.  Bor.  Van  M. 

Smell  weak  ; tafte  acrid,  bliftering  ; effects  diuretic,  fudorific. 

COLUBER  VIPERA.  La  G. 

Nutritious. 

CONFERVA  DICHOTOMA.  Fucus  helminthocortos . He! - 
minthocorton.  Rofli  Brem.  Gen.  Bor.  Mons. 

Smell  marine,  fetid  *,  tafte  faline ; effects  purgative,  anthel- 
mintic. 

CON V ALLA RI A MAJALIS.  Liliorum  cotivallium  fiores. 
Bor.  Mons.  La  G. 

Aromatic ; cephalic. 

CONVOLVULUS  AMERICANUS.  Mechoacanha  ; radix. 
Brem.  La  G. 

Tafte  at  firft  fweetifh,  then  fubacrid;  effedl  purgative. 
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CONVOLVULUS  TURPETHUM.  Radix.  Van  M. 
Cathartic.  v 

CORDIA  MYXA.  FruSius.  La  G. 

Pe£toral. 

CUCUMIS  MELO.  Melo.  Semen,  Auft.  prov.  Bor. 
Emulfive. 

CUCURBIT  A PEPO.  Pepo.  Semen . Auft.  prov. 
Emulfive. 

CYCAS  CIRCINALIS.  Sago  gratia.  Rolf.  Brem. 
Amylaceous ; nutritious* 

CYNOGLOSSUM  OFFICINALE.  Radix.  Van  M.  La  G. 
Aftringent ; infpiflant. 

CYNOMORIUM  COCCINEUM.  Fungus  Melitenfis.  RofT. 
No  fmell ; tafte  ftyptic,  bitterifh,  faline  ; effects  roborant, 
aftringent. 

CYTINUS  HYPOCISTIS.  Hypocifiis.  Succus  infpijfatus. 
Auft.  prov. 

Tafte  acrid,  auftere ; effeft  aftringent. 

DICTAMNUS  ALBUS.  Radix.  Auft.  prov.  Brem.  Bor. 
La  G. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  bitter,  fub-aromatic ; effe&s  tonic,  an- 
thelmintic. 

DIGITALIS  EPIGLOTTIS.  Folia.  Gen. 

An  Italian  fubftitute  for  the  D.  propurea. 

EPIDENDRUM  VANILLA.  Vanilla  filiqua.  RolT.  Van 
M.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant,  balfamic ; tafte  aromatic,  fub-acid,  un&uous; 
effects  heating,  diuretic. 

ERINGIUM  CAMPESTRE.  Radix.  La  G. 

Aperitive  ; diuretic- 

ERYSIMUM  OFFICINALE.  Eryftmum.  Herba.  Brem. 
La  G. 

Tafte  acrid',  effe&s  aftringent,  diuretic. 

EUPATORIUM  CANNABINUM.  Folia.  Van  M. 

Smell  acrid,  penetrating 5 tafte  intenfely  bitter;  diuretic; 
emetic ; cathartic. 
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EUPHORBIA  OFFICINALIS.  Euphorbii  gumtni . Rolf. 
Auft.  prov.  Ber.  Van  M. 

No  fmell ; tafte  at  firft  none,  then  pungent,  burning : effects 
acrid,  draftic. 


EUPHRASIA  OFFICINALIS.  Herba.  Van  M.  La  G. 
Ophthalmic. 

FAGARA  OCTANDRA.  Eacamahaca.  Gutnmi-rejitia. 
Rolf.  Bor. 

Smell  fragrant  like  lavender;  tafte  bitterilh,  naufeous;  elFeds 
tonic,  ftimulant. 

FICUS  INDICA  RELIGIOSA.  Lacca  gumtni.  RofT.  Brem. 
Bor. 

Refinous. 

FORMICA  RUFA.  Formica  cum  acervo.  RofT.  Brem.  Bor. 
Qualities  and  efFeds  depend  on  the  little  acetous  acid  they 
contain.  1 

FRAGARIA  VESCA.  Radix . Van.  M. 

Refrigerant;  diuretic. 


GADUS  LOTA.  Majlela  jftuviatilis.  Liquamen  hepatic. 
Ault.  prov. 

Detergent;  folvent. 


GENTIANA  PANNONiCA.  Gentiana.  Radix.  Auft. 
prov.  et  call. 

Qualities  and  effects  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  gentiana  lutea. 

GEUM  RIVALE.  Gei  paluflris  radix.  RofT. 

Smell  weak ; tafte  ftyptic,  auftere ; effe£ts  tonic,  aftrinsent. 
febrifuge.  6 * 


GEUM  URBANUM.  Caryophyllat a radix.  Rolf.  Auft 

prov.  Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 

Smell  caryophyllaceous,  loft  by  drying;  tafte  ftyptic,  bitter* 
effedls  tonic,  aftringent,  febrifuge ; Laid  to  be  an  excellent  fub’ 
ftitute  for  Peruvian  bark. 

GLECOMA  HEDERACEA.  Hedera  terrejlris.  Herba. 
Auft.  prov.  Brem.  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Tafte  bitterilh,  fub-acrid  ; effeds  expectorant,  roborant. 

?LJCYRRHIZA  ECHINAT  A.  Liquiritidf  radix.  Ber. 

A Ruffian  fubftitute  for  the  G.  glabra. 
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GUILANDINA  MORINGA.  Nuces  Behen.  Bor. 

Oily. 

HEDERA  HELIX.  Gummi-reftna.  La  G. 

Agglutinant. 

HIRUDO  MEDICINALIS.  Hirudo • Animal  vivum • Ault, 
call:.  Gen.  Bor.  Mar.  > 

Topical  abftra£tion  of  blood. 

HUMULUS  LUPULUS.  Lupuli  Jlrobuli.  Bor.  La  G. 
Agreeably  bitter  ; anodyne,  diuretic,  refolvent. 

HYPERICUM  QUADRANGULARE.  Hypericum.  Flores. 
Brem. 

Smell  agreeable;  talle  bitterilh,  fub-aftringent;  balfamic;  ef- 
fedls  vulnerary. 

ILEX  AQUIFOLIUM.  Aquifolii  folia.  Rolf.  Bor. 

No  fmell ; talle  allringent ; effects  febrifuge,  antiarthritic. 

ILLIC1UM  ANISATUM.  Anifumjlellatum.  Frucius.  Ault, 
prov.  Brem.  Rolf.  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Smell  aromatic,  talle  agreeable,  like  anife ; effects  pe&oral, 
carminative,  diuretic. 

IMPERATORIA  OSTRUTHIUM.  Imperatoria • radix. 
Rolf.  Aull.  prov. 

Smell  aromatic ; talle  warm,  pungent,  very  durable  ; effe£ls 
ftimulant,  carminative,  fudorific,  diuretic. 

JASMINUM  OFFICINALE.  Jafnini fores.  Rolf.  Brem. 
Smell  fragrant ; talle  bitterilh  ; ufed  as  a perfume. 

LACTUCA  SATIVA.  Folia.  La  G. 

Refrelhing ; anodyne. 

LAMIUM  ALBUM.  Flores.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Allringent;  tonic. 

LAURUS  PECHURIM.  Faba.  Van  M. 

Bitter,  aromatic  ; ftimulant  llomachic. 

LEDUM  PALUSTRE.  Rorifmarinifylveflris  hei'ba.  Roll. 
Aull.  prov.  Bor. 

Smell  heavy,  fub- aromatic  ; talle  bitterilh,  fub-aftringent ; 
effefts  refolvent,  diuretic. 
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LEPIDUM  SATIVUM.  Folia, femina.  La  G. 
Antifcorbutic,  aperitive,  diuretic. 

LICHEN  ISLANDICUS.  Ault.  prov.  et  call.  Brem.  Roll. 
Gen.  Bor.  Mar.  La  G.  Van  M. 

No  fmell ; tafte  bitterilh,  fubaftringent ; effeft  nutritious. 

LICHEN  PULMONARIU5.  La  G. 

Tafte  faline,  bitter  ; pe6toral. 

LIGUSTICUM  LEVISTICUM*  Leviflici  herba,  radix,  fe- 
men.  Roff.  Auft.  prov.  Brem.  Bor. 

Smell  unpleafant ; tafte  warm,  aromatic  ; effects  ftimulant, , 
carminative,  fudorific. 

LIQUID AMBAR  STYRACIFLUUM.  Styrax  liquida. 
Balfamum.  Auft.  prov-  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant;  tafte  acrid,  aromatic ; effefts  ftimulating, 
heating. 

LONICERA  DIERVILLA.  Diervilla Jlipites.  Roff. 

Tafte  and  fmell  naufeous ; effefts  antivenereal. 

LOPEZIANA.  Radix.  Van  M. 

LORANTHUS  EUROPAEUS.  Vifcum  querc'wumy  lignum. 
Auft.  prov. 

Smell  naufeous  ; tafte  aftringent,  mucilaginous ; effefts  tonic. 

LUPINUS  ALBUS.  Farina.  Gen. 

Farinaceous;  bitter. 

LYCOPERDON  BOVISTA.  Roff. 

No  tafte  or  fmell ; effefts  mechanical,  fupprellion  of  htemor- 
rhagy. 

LYCOPODIUM  CLAVAPUM.  Lycopodit  femen.  Roff 
Brem.  Bor.  La  G.  J 

No  tafte  or  fmell ; effefts  abforbent. 

LYTHRUM  SALICARIA.  Lyftmachia purpurea.  Herba. 
Brem.  Salicaria.  Auft.  prov. 

No  fmell ; tafte  fubaftringent ; effefts  aftringent,  tonic. 

MALVA  ROTUNDIFOLIA.  Folia  et  fores.  Gen. 
Demulcent. 

MANGANESIUM.  Manganejium  oxidatum  nqtivum.  Bor. 
Magnrfta  nigra.  Roff  Magnejia  vitrariorum.  Auft.  prov. 
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Ufed  for  the  production  of  oxygen  gas,  oxymuriatic  acid,  and 
fome  other  chemical  preparations. 

MARANTA  GALANGA.  Galangy  radix.  Rod*.  Auft. 
prov.  Brem.  ELr.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  aromatic,  pungent,  biting;  effeCts  fto- 
machic,  heating. 

MATRICARIA  CHAMOMILLA.  V.  Mons.  Ckamomilla 
vulgaris , fores,  herba . Rolf.  Auft.  prov.  et  call.  Brem.  Bor. 
Mar. 

Smell  ftrong;  tafte  bitter,  warmilh ; effeCts  ftomachic,  difeu- 
tient;  fubftitute  for  chamomile. 

MATRICARIA  PARTHENIUM.  Matricaria.  Flos,  herba. 
Auft.  prov.  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Smell  naufeous ; tafte  bitter  ; effeCts  ftomachic. 

MELISSA  CALAMINTHA.  Folia.  La  G. 

Anti-hyfteric. 

MELOE  PROSCAR  ABACUS.  Auft.  prov.  Melde  majalis. 
Brem.  Vermis  majalis.  Rolf.  Bor. 

No  fmell ; tafte  acrid  ; effeCts  ftimulating,  diuretic,  cauftic. 

MENTHA  CRISPA.  Herba.  Rolf.  Auft.  prov.  Brem  Gen 
Mar.  Van  M.  * 

Smell  fragrant,  ftrong;  tafte  warm,  aromatic,  flightly  bitter* 
effects  refolvent,  ftomachic,  carminative. 

MENTHA  AQUATICA.  Mentha  rubra.  Oleum  difillatum. 
Auft.  caft. 

Similar  to  the  former. 

MERCURIALIS  ANNUA.  Herba.  Van  M.  La  G 
Purgative. 

MIMOSA  SENEGAL.  Arabicum  gummi.  Brem. 

Suppofed  to  produce  the  fineft  gum-arabic. 

MYROBALANUS  CirRINA.  Cortex fruBuum.  Termi- 
nally fpecies  ? Auft.  prov. 

Tafte  aftringent ; effeCts  aftringent. 

NARCISSUS  PSEUDO-NARCISSUS.  Flores.  Van  M. 
Fragrant ; antifpafmodic. 
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NIGELLA  SATIVA.  Nigel  la.  Semen.  Brem.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  acrid,  aromatic  ; effeds  ftimulatine. 
errhine,  fialogogue,  anthelmintic. 

NYMPHAEA  LUTEA.  Radix.  La  G. 

Demulcent. 

OCIMUM  BASILICUM.  Van  M.  Bafilici  heria.  Bor. 

Smell  fragrant ; expectorant. 

ONONIS  SPINOSA.  Ononis  radix.  Auft.  prov.  Mar. 

No  fmell;  tafte  fweetifh  ; effects  diuretic. 

ONOPORDUM  ACANTHIUM.  Cardui  tomentofi  herba 
recens.  Rolf. 

fc  No  fmell ; tafte  bitterifh  ; effects  fpecific,  the  cure  of  cancer- 
ous affedions. 

ORCHIS  MASCULA,  MORIO,  MILITARIS,  MACU- 
LATA,  PYRAMIDALIS,  et  LATIFOLIA.  Salop.  Satyrium. 
Radix.  Rolf.  Auft.  prov.  et  caft.  Brem.  Bor.  Van  M. 

Tafte  amylaceous;  effeds  nutritious. 

ORIGANUM  DICTAMNUS.  DiElamnus  Creticus.  Herba. 
Brem. 

Smell  flight,  aromatic  ; tafte  aromatic  ; effeds  ftimuiant. 

ORYZ A SATIVA.  Oryzte femen  decorticatum.  RofT.  VanM, 

Tafte  farinaceous ; effeds  nutritious,  aftringent. 

P^EONIA  OFFICINALIS.  P aoniee  radix.  RofT.  Brem. 
Bor.  La  G. 

Smell  unpleafant;  tafte  at  firft  fweetifh,  then  difaereeablv  bit- 
ter; effeds  antifpafmodic.  ‘ 5 y 

PECHURIM  FAB  A.  Fx  Laura  quadam • Rofli 

Smell  fragrant,  durable;  tafte  aromatic;  effeds  ftomachic, 
aftringent. 

PHELLANDRIUM  AQUATICUM.  Semen.  Roff.  Foeni- 
ctilum  aquaticum.  Brem.  Bor. 

Smell  heavy  ; tafte  aromatic,  acrid ; effeds  ftimulating,  re- 
folvent. 

PHOENIX  DACTYLIFERA.  Fnfo,.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Demulcent. 
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PHYSALIS  ALKEKENGI.  Bacca.  Van  M.  La  G. 
Diuretic. 

PHYTOLACCA  DECANDRA.  Phytolacca  herba  recent 
radix.  Rofl". 

JYo  fmell ; tafte  acrid,  corrofive  ; efFe£ts  corrofive  in  cancer. 


PIMPINELLA  SAXIFRAGA.  PimpinelU  alba  radix.  Rofl". 
Auft.  prov.  Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  warm,  acrid  ; efFe&s  ftomachic,  diapho- 
retic, diuretic. 

PINUS  PINEA.  Pinas Jativa.  Nuclei.  Auft.  prov. 

Tafte  fweet,  bland  ; effects  nutritious. 

PISTACIA  VERA.  Fr atlas.  La  G. 

Nourilhing ; analeptic, 

J™4GO  MEDIA.  Plantago.  Herba.  Auft,  prov. 

• lalte  fubaftringent  ; efFeds  aftringent. 

^ PLANTAGO  PSYLLIUM  etC YNOPS.  Pfylliifemen.  RoK 

Tafte  naufeous,  mucilaginous,  then  acrid ; efFeds  relaxant. 

Bor°v3iCMLA  AMARA‘  Herba>  radix-  Rofl".  Brem.  Gen. 

No  fmell  ; tafte  bitter,  acidulous,  mucilaginous ; efFe&s  de- 
mulcent, roborant.  • 

JOLYGALA  VULGARIS.  Polygala.  Radix , Auft.  prov. 

Tafte  fweetilh,  bitter ; efFeas  tonic,  expeftorant ; fubftitute 


POLYPODIUM  VULGARE.  Polypodii  radix. 
prov.  Brem.  Bor. 

at  fweet,  then  naufeous,  bitter,  and 
effects  demulcent,  refolvent. 


Rofl".  Auft. 
aftringent  j 


_ POTULUS  BALSAMIFERA.  T acamatam.  Cmmi  refma. 
Roll.  Van  M. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  naufeous,  bitterilh  ; cfFeds  ftimulant, 
tonic.  * 

POPULUS  NIGRA.  Gemma . Van  M.  , i % 

Emollient  j foporiferous,  ' '' 
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P RUNUS  CER  ASU S . Ceraforum  rubrorum  acidorum  fruSlus . 
RofT.  Brem.  Bor. 

Tafte  acidulous,  fweetifh ; effeds  refrigerating,  antifeptic. 

Ceraforum  nigrorum  aqua.  Auft.  prov. 

Narcotic. 

PRUNUS  LAURO-CER ASUS.  Lauro-cerafi  folia.  RofT. 
Brem.  Bor. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  bitter,  like  that  of  bitter  almonds  *,  ef- 
fects highly  deleterious,  narcotic,  refolvent,  diuretic. 

PTERIS  AQUILINA.  Filicis  faemime  radix.  RolT. 

Smell  naufeous ; tafte  vifcid,  bitterifh  ; effeds  anthelmintic. 

PULMONARIA  OFFICINALIS.  Folia.  La  G. 
Anthiphthyfical. 

PYRUS  MALUS.  Poma  acidula.  Bor.  Van  M. 

Acidulous. 

RANA  ESCULENTA.  La  G. 

Nutritious. 

RHAMNUS  ZIZYPHUS.  FruBus.  Van  M. 

Lubricant  j expedorant. 

RHEUM  UNDULATUM.  Rhalarbari  Sibirici  radix.  RolT. 
Smell  flight ; tafte  bitter  and  flightly  aftringent  j effects  fto- 
machic,  purgative. 

RHEUM  RHAPONTICUM.  Radix.  La  G. 

Aftringent. 

RUBUS  ARCTICUS.  Bacac.  RolT.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  acidulous,  vinous ; effeds  refrigerant, 
antifcorbutic.  Similar  properties  are  poffeffed  by  the  fruits  of 
the  rubus  idceusy  cafws,  fruElicofuSy  cbauuemorus. 

RUMEX  AQTJATICU».  Lapathi  aquatici  radjx.  RofT. 
Tafte  auftere,  bitter ; effeds  tonic,  antifcorbutic. 

RUMEX  ACUTUS.  Lapathum  acutum.  Radix.  Auft. 
prov.  Brem.  Bor.  Mar.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Tafte  bitterifh,  acidulous  j effeds  aftringent. 

SAGUS  FARINARIA.  Medulla.  Van  M. 

Nutritious. 
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SALIX  ALBA,  PENT  ANDRA,  FR  AGILIS,  VITELLINA. 

Salicii  cortex.  Rolf.  Bor.  Mar. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  aftringent,  bitter  ; effeds  tonic,  febri- 
fuge. 

SALIVA  HORMINUM.  Folia.  La  G. 

Aftringent,  tonic. 

SAMBUCUb  EBULUS-  Ebulus.  Radix.  Auft.  prov. 
Smell  fetid  ; tafte  naufeous,  bitter,  acrid ; effeds  draftic,  ca- 
thartic, emetic,  narcotic. 

SANICULA  EUROPiEA.  Folia.  La  G. 

Harfh,  herbaceous  tafte. 

✓ 

SAPONARIA  OFFICINALIS.  Sapomri*  radix.  RolT. 
Auft.  prov.  et  caft.  Brem.  Bor.  Mar.  Van  M.  La  G. 

No  fmell ; tafte  Rightly  fweet,  bitter,  and  glutinous  ; effeds 
detergent. 

SCABIOSA  SUCCISA.  Radix.  La  G. 

Alexipharmic. 

.CABIOSA  ARVENSIS.  Scabiofa.  Folium.  Auft.  prov 
Van  M.  v • 

Tafte  (lightly  bitter;  effeas expeftorant,  vulnerary. 

SCANDIX  CEREFOLIUM.  Ctr'fiHi b'rba.  Succus.  Brem 
Auft.  prov. 

Smell  weak,  balfamic;  tafte  aromatic,  balfamic;  effeds  ape- 
rient, pedoral,  diuretic.  1 e 

SCORZONERA  HISPANICA.  Scorzonera.  Radix.  Auft. 
prov.  Bor. 

Tafte  fweetifh  ; effeds  aperient,  demulcent. 

SCROPHULARIA  NODOSA.  Scrophularia.  Folium.  Ra- 
dix. Auft.  prov. 

Smell  unpleafant  ; tafte  naufeous,  bitter  ; effeds  attenuant. 

SECALE  CEREALE.  Sccalis  farina.  Auft.  prov.  Gen. 
Van  M. 

Tafte  farinaceous  ; effeds  nutritious. 

SEM PER VI VUM  FECTORUM.  Sedi  majoris folia  virentia. 
RofT.  Auft.  prov.  Brem. 

Smell  weak;  tafte  fub-acrid,  Rightly  ftyptic ; effeds  refriger- 
ant, aftringent.  6 
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SENECIO  JACOBiEA.  Herba.  Van  M. 

Anthelmintic. 

SEPIA  OCTOPODA.  Sepia  os.  Brem. 

A carbonate  of  lime  agglutinated  by  animal  gluten. 

SIUM  SISARUM.  Ginfeng.  Radix. 

Bitter  fweet,  tonic. 

SMILAX  CHINA.  China  radix.  Auft.  prov.  Brem. 

No  fmell ; tafte  mucilaginous  ; effe&s  fudorific,  antivenereal. 

SOLANUM  NIGRUM.  Herba.  Bor.  Van  M.  Mar. 

Smell  naufeous  ; effe&s  diuretic,  narcotic. 

SPIGELIA  ANTHELMIA.  Herba  cum  radice.  Roll.  Brem. 

Tafte  and  fmell  fetid;  effe&s  narcotic,  purgative,  anthel- 
mintic. 

STRYCHNOS  NUX  VOMICA.  Nux  vomica.  Bor.  Van 
M.  La  G. 

No  fmell ; tafte  intenfely  bitter ; effe6ls  tonic,  narcotic,  dele- 
terious. 

SYMPHITUM  OFFICINALE.  Van  M.  La  G.  Symphiti, 
radix . RofT.  Confolida  major.  Auft.  prov.  Brem. 

No  fmell ; tafte  mucilaginous ; effe&s  emollient,  infpilTant. 

TESTUDO  FEROX,  &c.  La  G. 

Nutritious. 

TEUCRIUM  CHAM  TED  RYS.  Chamadryos  herba . Rolf. 
Auft.  prov.  Brem.  La  G. 

Smell  flightly  fragrant ; tafte  bitter ; effe&s  tonic,  emmena- 
gogue. 

TEUCRIUM  CHAMASPITYS.  Ckamapityos  herba.  Roll.. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  bitter  and  aromatic  ; effe&s  tonic. 

THEOBROMA  CACAO.  Van  M.  La  G.  Cacao . Nucleus. 
Oleum • Roff.  Auft.  prov.  Brem.  Bor. 

Little  fmell ; tafte  pleafant  and  oily,  very  flightly  aftringent 
and  bitterifh  ; effe&s  nutritious.  Oil  bland,  fweetilh  ; eflfe&a  ■ 
emollient,  lubricating. 
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THYMUS  SERPYLLUM.  Serpylli  herba.  Roin  Auft. 
prov.  Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 

t Smell  fragrant ; tafte  aromatic,  bitterilh  ; effects  ftimulant 
diuretic,  emmenagogue. 

THYMUS  VULGARIS.  Fhymi  herba.  Roffi  Brem.  La  G. 
Smell  fragrant ; tafte  warm,  pungent,  bitter;  effedts  ftimu- 
lant, diuretic,  emmenagogue. 

TILIA  EUROPaEA.  Floret.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Fragrant ; anodyne. 

TRIFOLIUM  MELILOTUS  OFFICINALIS.  MelUoti 
herba  cumfloribus.  Rolf.  Auft.  prov.  Brem.  Bor.  Van  M. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  herbaceous,  bitterilh  ; effedts  difeu- 
tient. 

TRITICUM  REPENS.  Van  M.  La  G.  Graminis  radix. 
RolT.  Auft.  prov.  et  call.  Brem.  Gen.  Bor. 

Smell  herbaceous  ; tafte  fweetilh  ; effedts  aperient,  demul- 
cent. 

VACCINIUM  MYRTILLUS.  Myrtilli  bacce.  RolT.  Auft. 
prov. 

No  fmell ; tafte  acidulous,  fub-aftringent ; effedts  refrige- 
rant, aftringent.  ...  b 

VACCINIUM  OXYCOCCOS.  Oxycocci  bade.  Roff*. 

Tafte  acidulous  ; effedts  refrigerant. 

VACCINIUM  VITIS  IDAEA.  Vitis  idee  bacce,  folia.  Roff 
Tafte  acidulous;  effedts  refrigerant,  antifeptic. 

VERATRUM  SABADILLA.  Van.  M.  Sabadille  femen. 
Roff.  Auft . prov.  et  call.  Brem.  Bor.  Mar.  La  G. 

Tafte  very  bitter,  acrid,  and  cauftic  ; effedts  ftimulant,  draftic, 
cathartic,  anthelmintic,  errhijie. 

VERBASCUM  THAPSUS.  Van.  M.  La  G.  Verbafci  flares, 
folia.  Roff.  Auft.  prov.  Brem.  Bor.  Mar. 

Tafte  of  the  leaves  herbaceous,  bitterilh  ; effedts  emollient, 
dilcutient ; fmell  of  the  flowers  fweet ; tafte  fweet ; effedts  pec- 
toral. r 

VERBENA  OFFICINALIS.  Folia.  La  G. 

Vulnerary. 

VERONICA  OFFICINALIS.  Folia . Van.  M.  La  G. 
Vulnerary;  pedtorah 
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VICIA  FABA.  Fab  a.  Semen.  Auft.  pror. 

Tafte  farinaceous  *,  effedts  nutritious. 

VIOLA  TRICOLOR.  Herba.  Rolf.  Auft.  prov.  Jaceai 
Herba.  Brem.  Bor.  Mar.  Van  M. 

Smell  agreeable  j tafte  mucilaginous,  bitterilh;  effeOs  ano- 
dyne. 

VISCUM  ALBUM.  Bor.  La  G. 

Glutinous ; fpecific  ; anti-paralytic ; anti-epileptic. 

VITIS  VINIFERA  APYRENA.  PaJfuU  tninores.  RofT. 
Brem.  , . 

Tafte  fweet,  acidulous ; effedts  refrigerant,  demulcent,  lubri- 
cating. 
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Lift  of  Animals  which  furnijh  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  ar-  ■ 
ranged  according  to  Cuvier's  Syftem. 

MAMMALIA. 

Rodentia.  Caftor  fiber. 

Pachydermata.  Sus  fcrofa. 

Rumihantia.  Mofchus  mofchiferus.  Cervus  elaphus.  O- 
vis  aries.  Bos  taurus. 

Cetacea.  Phyfeter  macrocephalus. 

AVES. 

Galling.  Phafianus  gallus. 

Anseres.  Anas  anfer. 

PISCES. 

Chondroptertgh.  Acipenfer  fturio,  ftellatus,  hufo,  ruthe- 
nus. 
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CRUSTACEA. 
Canceres.  Cancer  pagurus,  aftacus. 

INSECTA. 


AT  .IK  .ID 

I'  Kit'  \ 


CoLeoptera.  Lytta  veficatoria.  ( Meloe  veficatorius* ) Me- 
loe  profcarabaeus.  . ^ (T  r ' 

Hymenoptera.  Cyneps  querci  folii.  Apis  mellifera.  For- 
mica rufa. 

Hemiptera.  Coccus  ca£U. 

Gnathaptera.  Onifcus  afellus. 

MOLLUSCA. 


Cephalopoda.  Sepia  officinalis. 
Acephala.  Oftrea  edulis. 


TO 


Hirudo  medicinalis. 


VERMES. 


ZOOPHYTA. 


V 9 

■ .r  . 

r'vrfs'>3 
'rr;  1S[ 

C hi  3 

•A 


Ceratophyta.  Gorgonia  nobilis.  (IJis  nobilis.) 
Spongia.  Spongio  officinalis. 


a 
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Lift  of  the  Genera  of  Medicinal  Plants , arranged  according  to  the 

Linmean  Sydem • 


Cl.  I.  MONANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
Ksempferia. 
Curcuma. 
Amomum. 

Coitus. 

Maranta. 

Lopezia 


Cl.  II.  DIANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
Olea. 

Veronica. 

Gratiola. 

Verbena. 

Rofmarinus. 

Salvia. 
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Cl.  II.  diandria. 

Ord.  Trigynia. 

Piper. 

Cl.  III.  TRIANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia* 
Valeriana. 

Crocus. 

Ins. 

Ord.  Digynia. 
Saccharum. 

Avena. 

Secale. 

Triticum- 

Hordeum. 

4 

Cl.  IV.  TETRANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
Scabiofa. 

Plantago. 

Pemea. 

Rubia. 

Fagara. 

Santalum. 

Alchemilla. 

Dorftenia. 

Ord.  Digynia. 

Cufcuta. 

Cl.  V.  PENTANDRIA, 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
Pulmonaria. 
Symphitum. 

Borago. 

Cynoglofliim 

Anagallis. 

Anchufa. 

Spigelia. 

Menyanthes. 

Convolvulus. 

Datura. 

Hyofciamus. 

Nicotiana. 

Verbafcurn 

Chironia. 


Part 

Cl.  V.  PENTANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 

Cord;  a. 

Strychnos. 

Capficum. 

Solanum. 

Phyfalis. 

Atropa. 

Cinchona. 

Lobelia. 

Pfychotria. 

Cephaelis. 

Lonicera. 

Rhamnus. 

Vitis. 

Viola. 

Ribes. 

Hedera. 

Ord.  Digynia. 

Gentiana. 

Chenopodium. 

Ulmus. 

Eryngium. 

Sanicula. 

Daucus. 

Conium. 

Sium. 

Cuminum. 

Ferula. 

Bubon. 

Angelica. 

Coriandrum. 

Phellandrium. 

Imperatoria. 

Cicuta. 

Carum, 

Paftinaca. 

Anethum. 

Apium. 

Pimpinella. 

Ord.  Trigynia. 
Sambucus. 

Rhus. 

Ord.  Pentagynia. 

Linum. 
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Cl.  VI.  HEXANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
Loranthus. 

Berberis. 

Narciflus. 

Allium. 

Aloe. 

Convallaria, 

Dracaena. 

Scilla. 

Afparagus. 

Lilium. 

Acorus* 

Calamus. 

Ord.  Digynia. 

Oryza. 

Ord.  Trigynia. 
Colchicum. 

Rumex. 

Cl.  VII.  HEPTANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
.ASfculus. 

Cl.  VIII.  OCTANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
Amyris. 

Vaccinium. 

Daphne. 

Ord.  Trigynia. 
Coccoloba. 
Polygonum. 

Cl.  IX.  ENNEANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
Laurus. 

Ord.  Trigynia. 

Rheum. 

Cl.  X.  DECANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
Myrcxylon- 

ToJnifera. 

Caflia. 

Guilandina, 


Cl.  X.  DECANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia. 
Di&amnus. 
Haematoxylon. 
Swietenia. 

Guajacum. 

Ruta. 

Quaflia. 

Ledum. 

Rhododendron. 

Arbutus. 

Sty  rax. 

Copaifera. 

Ord.  Digynia. 
Saponaria. 

Dianthus. 

Ord.  Pentagynia. 

' Oxalis. 

Ord.  Decagynia. 
Phytolacca. 

Cl.  XI.  DODECANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
Afarum. 

Garcinia. 

Canella. 

Portulaca. 

Lythrum. 

Ord.  Digynia. 

Agrimonia. 

Ord.  Trigynia. 
Euphorbia.  ' 

Cl.  XII.  ICOSANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 

Ca61:us, 

Eugenia. 

Myrtus. 

Punica. 

Eucalyptus, 

Amygdalus. 

Prunus. 

Ord.  Pentagynia. 

Pyrus. 
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Cl.  XII.  ICOSANDRIA. 

Ord.  POLYGYNIA . 

Rofa. 

Rubus. 

Tormentilla. 

Fragaria. 

Potentilla. 

Geum. 

Cl.  XIII.  POLYANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
Papaver. 

Chelidonium. 

Ciftus. 

Tilea. 

Nymphaea. 

Ord.  Digynia. 

Paeonia. 

Ord.  Trigynia. 
Delphinium. 

Aconitum. 

Ord.  Tetragynia. 
Wintera. 

Ord.  Pentagynia. 
Nigella. 

Ord.  Polygynia. 
Clematis. 

Helleborus. 

Cl.  XIV.  DID  YN  AMI  A. 
Ord.  Gymnospermia* 
Glecoma. 

Hyfl'opus. 

Mentha. 

Lavandula. 

Teucrium. 

Lamium. 

Satureja, 

Marrubium. 

Thymus. 

Ocimum. 

Origanum. 

Melifla. 

Ord.  Angiospermia. 
Euphrafia. 

Scrophularia.  . 
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Cl.  XV.  TETRADYNAMIA. 
Ord.  SiLicuLosa. 
Cochlearia. 

Lepidium. 

Raphanus. 

Cardamine. 

Sinapis. 

Sifymbrium. 

Cl.  XVI.  MONADELPHIA. 
Ord.  Triandria. 

Tamarindus. 

Ord.  PoLYANDRIA. 

Malva. 

Althaea. 

Cl.  XVII.  DIADELPHIA. 
Ord.  Hexandria. 

Fumaria. 

Ord-  Octandria. 

Polygala. 

Ord.  Decandria. 
Pterocarpus. 

Spartium. 

Genifta. 

Lupinus. 

Dolichos. 

Aftragalus. 

Trifolium. 

Glycyrrhiza. 

Geoffroya. 

Trigonella. 

Cl.  XVIII.  POLY ADELPHIA. 
Ord.  Decandria. 

Theobroma. 

Ord.  Icosandria.] 

Citrus. 

Ord.  PoLYANDRIA. 
Melaleuca. 

Hypericum. 

Cl.  XIX.  SYNGENESIA; 
Ord.PoLYGAMIA  iE<^JAUS. 
Cichoreum. 

Scorzonera, 
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Cl.  XIX.  STNGENESIA. 

Ord.  POLYGAMIA  ^EqUALIS. 
Leontodon. 

La&uca. 

Carlina. 

Ar&ium. 

Carthamus. 

Cynara. 

Carduus. 

Ord.  POLYGAMIA  [SUPER- 
FLUA. 

Artemifia. 

Tanacetum. 

Beilis. 

Matricaria. 

Arnica. 

Inula. 

Solidago. 

Senecio. 

Tuffilago. 

Anthemis. 

Achillea. 

Ord.  Polygamia  Frustra- 

NEA. 

Centaurea. 

Ord.  Polygamia  Necessa- 
ria. 

Calendula. 

Cl.  XX.  GYNANDRIA. 
Ord.  Diandria. 

Orchis. 

Epidendrum. 

Ord.  Hexandria. 

Ariftolochia. 

Ord.  Dodecandria. 
Cytinus. 

Ord.  PoLYANDRIA. 

Arum. 

Cl.  XXI.  MONOECIA. 

Ord.  Tetrandria. 

Betula. 

Morus. 

Urtica. 

Ord.  POLYANDRIA. 
Quercus. 


Cl.  XXI.  MONOECIA. 

Ord.  POLYANDRIA. 

Juglans. 

Liquidamber. 

Ord.  Monadelphia. 

Pinus. 

Ricinus. 

Croton. 

Ord.  Syngenesia. 
Momordica. 

Cucumis. 

Cucurbita. 

Bryonia. 

Cl.  XXII.  DIOECIA. 

Ord.  Diandria. 

Salix. 

Ord.  Tetrandria. 
Vifcum. 

Ord.  Pentandria. 

Piftacia. 

Cannabis. 

Humulus. 

Ord.  Hexandria. 

Smilax. 

Ord.  Octandria. 

Populus. 

Ord.  Monadelphia. 
Juniper  us. 

Ciflampelos. 

Cl.  XXIII.  POLYGAMIA. 
Ord.  Monoecia. 

Veratum. 

Mimofa. 

Parietaria. 

Ord.  Dioecia. 

Fraxinus. 

Panax. 

Ord.  Trioecia. 

Ficus. 

Ceratonia. 

Cl.  XXIV.  CR  YPTOGAMIA  . 
Ord.  Filices. 

Polypodium. 

Adiantum. 
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CI'™VMu?cTPT0GAMIA’ a ¥IV-  CRYPTOGAMJA. 

. Musci.  Ord*  Fungi. 

Lycopodium.  Boletus. 


Ord.  Alg#. 
Lichen. 
Conferva. 
Ord.  Fungi. 
Agaricus. 


Lycoperdon. 

Cl.  XXV.  PALMAE. 
Cocos. 

Phoenix. 

Sagus. 


Li/i  of  Officinal  Genera,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Syjlem  of 
JHjJieUy  improved  by  Ventenat. 


Cl.  I.  ACOTYLEDONES. 


Ord.  i.  Fungi. 

Lycoperdon. 

Boletus 

Agaricus. 

2.  Algje. 
Conferva. 
Lichen. 
Plataphyllum. 


Ord.  3.  Hepatic#. 

4.  Musci. 

Lycopodium. 

5.  Filices. 

Polypodium. 

Pteris. 

Adiantum. 

Cycas. 


MONOCOTYLEDONES. 


Cl  II.  Stamina  hypogynia . 
Ord.  1.  Pluviales. 

2.  Aroide#, 

Arum. 

Acorus. 

3.  Typhoide#. 

4.  Cyperoide#. 

5.  Gramineje. 

Saccharum. 

Lolium. 

Hordeum. 

Triticum. 

Secale. 

Avena. 

Oryza. 


Cl.  III.  Pcrigynia . 

Ord.  1.  Palm#. 

Calamus. 
Areca. » 
Cocos. 

Sagus. 

Phoenix. 

2.  Asparagoide#. 

Dracaena. 

Afparagus. 

Convallaria. 

3.  Smilace#. 

Smilax. 

4.  Ioncace#. 

Veratrum. 

Colchicum. 
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Cl.  III.  Perigy  nia. 

Ord.  5.  Alismoide®. 

6.  Liliaceae. 

a.  Afphodeloidese. 

Scilla. 

AIJium. 

b.  Gloriofae. 

Lilium. 

c.  Aloidese. 

Aloe. 

7-  Narcissoid®. 
NarcilTus. 


Perigy  nia. 

Ord.  8.  Iride®. 

Iris. 

Crocus. 

Cl.  IV.  Epigynia. 

Ord.  I.  Sc  TAMINE® . 

2.  Drym^rrhiz®. 

Amomum. 

Kaempferia. 

3.  Orchide®. 
Orchis. 

Vanilla. 

HyDROCHARIDE®. 


4* 

DICOTYLEDONES. 

A.  Flores  apetali. 


MONOCOTYLEDONES. 
Cl.  III. 


Cl.  V.  Epigynia. 

Ord.  i.  Asaroide®. 

Ariftolochia. 

Afarum. 

Cytinus. 

Cl.  VI.  Perigynia. 

I.  El®agnoide®. 
2-  Daphnoide®. 
Daphne. 

3.  Proteoide®. 

4.  Laurine®. 

Laurus. 
Myriftica. 

5.  Polygone®. 

Coccoloba. 
Polygonum. 


Cl.  VI.  Perigynia. 

Ord.  5.  POLYGONE®. 

Rumex. 

Rheum. 

6.  Chenopode ®. 
Phytolacca. 
Chenopodium. 

Cl.  VII.  Hypogynia. 

Ord.  1.  Amaranthoide®. 

2.  Plantagine®. 

Plantago. 

Pfyllium. 

3.  Nyctagine®. 

Mirabilis. 

4.  Plumbagine®, 


B.  Monopet ali. 


Cl.  VIII.  Hypogynia. 

Ord.  1.  Primulace®. 

2.  Orobanchoide®. 

3.  Rhinanthoide®. 

Polygala. 

Veronica. 


Cl.  VIII.  Hypogynia . 

Ord.  4.  Acanthoide®. 

5.  Lila  ce®. 

Fraxinus. 

6.  Iasmine®. 

Olea. 
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B.  Monopetali. 


Cl.  VIII-  Hypogynia. 

Ord.  7.  Pyrenaceje. 

8,  Labiate. 

Rofmarinus. 

Salvia. 

Teucrium. 

Hyfiopus. 

Lavandula. 

Mentha. 

Glecoma. 

Marrubium. 

Origanum. 

Thymus. 

Melifla. 

Ocimum. 

9.  Personate. 

Digitalis, 

Gratiola. 

10.  Solane^. 

Hyofciamus. 

Nicotiana. 

Datura. 

Atropa. 

Solanum. 

Capficum. 

II.  SEBESTENiE. 
Cordia. 

12*  Borragineje. 
Anchufa. 

13.  CONVOLVULACEiE. 

Convolvulus. 

14.  PoLEMONACE-ffi. 

15.  Bignoneje. 

16.  Gentiane^. 

Menyanthes. 

Gentiana. 

Chironea. 

Spigelia. 


Cl.  VIII.  Hypogynia. 

Ord.  17.  ApocinejE. 

Afclepias. 

18.  Hilospermas. 

Cl.  IX.  Perigynia. 

1.  Ebenaceje. 

Styrax. 

2.  RhODORACEjE. 

Rhododendron. 

Ledum. 

Cl.  IX.  Perigynia. 

3.  Bicornes. 

Arbutus.1 

Vaccinium. 

4.  CAMPANULACEiE. 

Lobelia. 

Cl.  X.  Epigynia , with  united 
antherae- 

1.  Cichorace^. 

Laftuca. 

Taraxacum. 

Cichorium. 

Scolymus. 

2.  ClNAROCEPHAL-ffi. 

" Cinara. 

Ar£lium. 

Centaurea. 

3.  CoRYMBlFER-ffi. 

Anthemis. 

Achillea. 

Solidago. 

Inula. 

Tuffilago. 

Arnica. 

Matricaria. 

Tanacetum. 
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DICOTYLEDONE&. 

B.  Monopetali. 


Cl.  X.  Epigynia , with  united  an- 
therse. 

Ord.  3.  CoRYMBlFERiB. 

Artemifia. 

Abfmthium. 

XI.  Epigynia , with  diflinft 
antherse. 

Ord.  1.  Dispasce.®. 

Valeriana. 

2.  Rubiace^. 

Galium. 


Cl.  XII.  Epigynia. 

Ord.  1.  Araliace^. 

Panax. 

2.  Umbellifer^. 
Pimpinella. 
Carum. 
Apium. 
Anethum. 
Paftinaca. 
Imperatoria. 
Scandix. 
Coriandrum. 
Phellandrium. 
Cuminum. 
Bubon. 

Sium. 

Angelica. 

Sigufticum. 

Ferula. 

Cicuta. 

Daucus. 

Eryngium. 

Cl,  XIII.  Hyptgynia. 

Ord.  I.  RaUNCULACEjB. 
Clematis. 
HelJeborus. 
Delphinium. 


Cl.  XI.  Epigynia , with  diftinft 
antherse. 

Ord.  2.  Rubiaceai. 

Rubia. 

Cinchona. 

Pfychotria. 

Coffea. 

3.  Caprifoliaceje. 
Diervilla, 
Sambucus. 
Cornus, 

Hedera. 


Cl.  XIII.  Hypogynia. 

Ord.  1.  Ranunccjeace*:. 
Aconituip. 

2.  Tulififerje. 

Ulicium. 

3.  Glyptosfermje. 

4.  Menispermoidab, 

5.  Berberideai. 

Berberis. 

^.’Papaveraces. 

Papaver. 

Chelidonium, 

Fumaria. 

7.  Crucifers. 
Raphanus. 
Sinapis. 
Sifymbrium. 
Cardamine. 
Cochlearia. 
Nafturtiunk 
•8.  Capparideje. 

9.  Saponaceaj. 

10.  Malpighxace^:. 

Hippocaftanum. 

11.  Hypericoideje. 

Hypericum. 

13.  GoTTIFERjE. 
Mangoftana. 

C c 2 
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C. 

Cl.  XIII.  Hypogynia. 

Ord.  13,  Hesperidea. 

Citrus. 

14.  Meliace®. 

(janella. 

Swietcnia. 

15.  SaRMENTACE®. 

Vitis. 

1 6.  Geranioide®. 

Oxalis. 

17*  Malvackje. 
Malva. 

Althcea.  1 

Hibifcus. 

Theobroma. 

18.  Tiliacea. 

Tilia. 

19.  ClSTOIDEA. 

Ciftus. 

Viola. 


Polypetali. 

Cl.  XIII.  Hypogynia. 

Ord.  20.  Rutacea. 

Guaiacum. 

Ruta. 

Di£lamnus. 
21.  Caryophylle®. 
Dianthus, 
Linum. 

• . -A  ■ j " 1 • • t ' * 

Cl.  XIV.  Perigynia. 

1.  Portulacea, 

2.  Ficoidea. 

3.  SuCCULENTA. 

Sedum. 

4.  Saxifrage®. 

Ribes. 

5.  Cactoidea. 

Cactus. 
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PREPARATIONS  AND  COMPOSITIONS 

* ' ' i | 

CHAP.  I.  1 

S UL  P HUR. 

SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM  LOTUM.  Edin. 

Flores  Sulphuris  Loti.  Lond. 

Wafted  Sublimed  Sulphur.  Wafted  Flowers  of  Sulphur. 

Take 

Sublimed  fulphur,  one  pound ; 

Water,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  iulphur  for  a little  in  the  water,  then  pour  off  this  water, 
and  wafh  away  all  the  acid  by  affufions  of  cold  water;  and 
laltly,  dry  the  fulphuf. 

Sulphur  Sublimatum  Lotum.  Dub. 

Wajhed  Sublimed  Sulphur. 

Let  warm  water  be  poured  upon  fublimed  fulphur,  and  the  wafh- 
ing  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  water,  when  poured  off,  is  im- 
pregnated with  acid. 

When  dried,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  well-clofed  veffels. 

As  it  is  impoffible  to  fublime  fulphur  in  veffels  perfectly  void 
of  air,  a fmall  portion  of  it  is  always  acidified  and  converted  into 
fulphurous  or  fulphuric  acid.  The  prefence  of  acid  in  fulphur, 
is  always  to  be  confidered  as  an  impurity,  and  mull  be  removed 
by  careful  ablution.  When  thoroughly  wafhed,  fublimed  ful- 
phur is  not  atted  upon  by  the  atmolphere ; there  is  therefore  no 
particular  reafon  for  preferving  it  from  the  action  of  the  air ; for 
if,  on  keeping,  it  become  moift,  it  is  becaufe  the  fulphuric  acid 
has  not  been  entirely  wafhed  away. 

Oft.  prep. — Trochifci.  Lond. 
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SULFHUR  PRiECIPIT ATUM.  Land, 

Precipitated  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Sulphurated  kali,  fix  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pound  and  an  half ; 

Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 

Boil  the  fulphuretted  kali  in  the  diftilled  water  until  it  be  diffolv- 
ed.  Filter  the  liquor  through  paper,  to  which  add  the  diluted 
vitriolic  acid.  Wafh  the  precipitated  powder  by  repeated  af- 
fufions  of  water  till  it  become  infipid. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

Sulphuretted  vegetable  alkali,  four  ounces  j 
Boiling  water,  a pound  and  a half ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  as  much  as  may  be  fufficient. 

DiiTolve  the  fulphuretted  vegetable  alkali  in  the  water,  and  add 
the  acid  to  the  filtered  liquor  as  long  as  the  liquor  is  rendered 
turbid  by  its  addition.  Waft)  the  precipitated  powder  well 
with  warm  water,  and  keep  it  after  it  is  dried  in  well-clofed 
vefi'els. 


Inftead  of  diffiolving  fulphuret  of  potafs  in  water,  we  may  gra- 
dually add  fublimed  fulphur  to  a boiling  folution  of  potafs,  until 
it  be  faturated. 

When  the  fulphuretted  potafs  is  thrown  into  water,  it  is 
entirely  dilTolved,  but  not  without  decompofition,  for  it  is 
converted  into  fulphate  of  potafs,  hydroguretted  fulphuret  of 
potafs,  and  fulphuretted  hydroguret  of  potafs.  The  two  laft 
compounds  are  again  decompofed  on  the  addition  of  any  acid. 
The  acid  combines  with  the  potafs,  fulphuretted  hydrogen  flies 
off  in  the  form  of  gas,  while  fulphur  is  precipitated.  It  is  of 
little  confequence  what  acid  is  employed  to  precipitate  the  ful- 
phur. The  London  college  order  the  fulphuric  ; while  the 
Dublin  college  ufe  nitrous  acid,  probably  becaufe  the  nitrate  of 
potafs  formed,  is  more  eafily  waffied  away  than  fulphate  of  pot- 


afs. 


Precipitated  fulphur  does  not  differ  from  well-waftied  fublimed 
fulphur,  except  in  being  much  dearer.  Its  paler  colour  is  owing' 
to  its  more  minute  divilion,  or  according  to  Dr.  Thomfon,  to  the 
prefence  of  a little  water  ; but  from  either  circumftance  it  derives 
no  fupcriority  to  compenfate  for  the  difagreeablenefs  of  its  pre- 
paration. 
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CHAP.  II. 

ACIDS. 

ACIDl'M  SULPHURICUM  DILUTUM.  Edin \ 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  part; 

Water,  feven  parts, 

Mix  them. 

Acidum  Vitriolicum  Dilutum.  Loud. 

Diluted  or  weak  Vitriolic  Acid. 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  ounce  ; 

Diftilled  water,  eight  ounces. 

Mix  them  by  degrees. 

Dub . 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  two  ounces  ; 
t Diftilled  water,  fourteen  ounces. 

Having  gradually  mixed  them,  fet  them  afide  to  cool,  and  then 
pour  oft  the  clear  liquor. 

The  molt  fimple  form  in  which  fulphuric  acid  can  be  advan- 
tageously employed  internally,  is  that  in  which  it  is  merely  dilut- 
ed with  water  : and  it  is  highly  proper  that  there  fhould  be  fome 
hxed  ftandard  in  which  the  acid  in  this  ftate  Ihould  be  kept.  It 
is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  colleges  have*  not 
adopted  the  fame  ftandard  with  refpeft  to  ftrength  : for  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges,  the  ftrong  acid  conftitutes  an 
ttighth  ; and  in  the  London,  only  a ninth  of  the  mixture.  The 
former  proportion  Teems  preferable,  as  it  gives  exactly  a drachm 
of  acid  to  the  ounce  ; but  the  dilution  by  means  of  diftilled  wa- 
ter is  preferable  to  faring  water  ; which,  even  in  its  pureft  ftate, 
is  not  free  from  impregnations  afte&ing  the  acid.  Even  when 
diftilled  water  is  ufed,  there  is  often  a fmall  quantity  of  a white 
precipitate,  arifing  from  lead  diffolved  in  the  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  3 very  ftrong  attraction  for  water  ; and  their 
bulk  when  combined  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  water  and  acid  fepa- 
rately.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  a very  confiderable  increafe 
of  temperature  produced,  which  is  apt  to  crack  giafs  veflels,  unlet's 
the  combination  be  very  cautioufiy  made  ; and  for  the  fame  rea- 

fon,  the  acid  muft  be  poured  into  the  water,  not  the  water  into 
trie  acid. 

Off.  I'rep. — Acid.  Benzoic.  Ed.  Aqua  aeris  fixi.  Dub, 
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ACIDUM  NITROSUM.  Edits, 

Nitrous  Acid. 

Take  of 

Very  pure  nitrate  of  potafs,  two  pounds ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  fixteen  ounces. 

Having  put  the  nitrate  of  potafs  into  a glafs  retort,  pour  upon  it 
the  fulphuric  acid,  and  diftil  in  a fand  bath,  with  a heat  gra- 
dually increafed,  until  the  iron  pot  begins  to  be  red-hot. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  diflilled  water  as  1550 
to  1000. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  by  weight,  fixty  ounces  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  by  weight,  twenty-nine  ounces. 

Mix  and  diftil. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  is  to  the  weight  of  diflilled  water  as 
I C CO  to  1000. 

bat. 

Take  of 

Nitre,  fix  pounds ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  three  pounds. 

Mix  and  diftil,  until  the  refiduum  becomes  dry 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  acid  is  to  the  weight  of  diflilled  water 
as  1550  to  1000. 

In  this  procefs,  the  fulphuric  acid,  by  its  fuperior  affinity,  com- 
bines with  the  potafs  of  the  nitre  to  form  fulphate  of  potafs,  while 
the  nitric  acid  is  feparated,  and  is  not  only  converted  into  vapour 
by  the  application  of  the  heat  to  the  retort,  but  is  alfo  partially  de-- 
compofed.  A portion  of  oxygen  efcapes  in  a gafeous  form,  and 
the  nitric  oxide  gas  combines  with  the  nitric  acid  5 fo  that  the 
liquor  condenfed  in  the  receiver  is  nitrous  and  not  nitric  acid. 

In  performing  this  procefs,  we  muft  take  care,  in  pouring  in  the 
fulphuric  acid,  not  to  foil  the  neck  of  the  retort.  Inflead  of  a com- 
mon receiver,  it  is  of  advantage  to  ufe  fome  modification  of 
Woulfe’s  apparatus,  and  as  the  vapours  are  extremely  corrofive,. 
the  fat  lute  muft  be  ufed  to  conned!  the  retort  with  it.  The  dif- - 
ference  of  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  directed  by  the 
different  colleges,  has  no  effedt  on  the  quality  of  the  acid  obtained,, 
but  only  affedts  the  refiduum.  The  London  and  Dublin  colleges 
ufe  no  more  fulphuric  acid  than  what  is  necefiary  to  expel  all  the 
nitric  acid,  arid  the  refiduum  is  a neutral  fulphate  of  potafs,  fo 
infolublq,  that  it  cannot  be  got  out  without  breaking  the  retort.. 
The  Edinburgh  college  order  as  much  fulphuric  acid  as  renders 
the  refiduum,  an  acidulous  fulphate  of  potafs,  eafily  foluble  in 
water. 

Nitrous  acid  is  frequently  impure.  Sulphuric  acid  is  eafily  got : 
rid  of  by  re-diftilling  the  nitrous  acid  from  a fnull  quantity  of  m- 
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trate  of  potafs.  But  its  prefence  is  not  indicated  when  nitrous 
acid  forms  a precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  as  affirmed  by 
almoll  all  chemical  authors ; for  nitrate  of  baryta  was  difeovered 
by  Mr.  Hume  to  be  infoluble  in  nitrous  acid. 

Muriatic  acid  is  detetted  by  the  precipitate  formed  with  nitrate 
of  filver,  and  may  be  feparated  by  dropping  into  the  nitrous  acid 
a folution  of  nitrate  of  filver,  as  long  as  it  forms  any  precipitate, 
pnd  drawing  off  the  nitrous  acid  by  difliliation. 

The  general  properties  of  nitrous  acid  have  been  already  noti- 
ced. Mr.  Davy  has  fhewn  that  it  is  a compound  of  nitric  acid 
and  nitric  oxide,  and  that  by  additional  dpfes  of  the  latt  conflituent, 
its  colour  is  fucceffively  changed,  from  yellow  to  orange,  oiive 
green,  and  blue  green,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is  diminifhed.  The 
fpecific  gravity  is  probably  dated  too  high  by  the  colleges  ; for  al- 
though Rouelle  makes  that  of  the  ftrongeft  nitric  acid  1.583,  yet 
Rirwan  could  produce  it  no  ftronger  at  6o°  than  1.5543,  and 
Mr.  Davy  makes  it  only  1.504,  and  when  iaturated  with' nitric 
oxide  only  1.475. 

Off.  Prep. — Spiritus  seth.  nitrof.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM  DILUTUM.  Loud,  Dub.  Ed. 
Diluted  Nitrous  Acid. 

Take  of 

Nitrous  acid. 

Water,  equal  weights. 

Mix  them,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  noxious  vapours, 

Nitrous  acid  has  a great  affinity  for  water,  and  attracts  it 
from  the  atmofphere.  During  their  combination  there  is  an  in- 
creafe  of  temperature,  part  of  the  nitric  oxide  is  diffipated  in  the 
form  of  noxious  vapours,  and  the  colour  changes  fucceffively 
from  orange  to  green,  and  to  blue,  according  as  the  proportion 
of  water  is  increafed.  A mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Kirwan’s 
ftandard  acid  of  1.5543  and  water,  has  the  fpecific  gravity  1.1911. 

Off.  Prep. — Sulph.  pnec.  Dub.  Nitras  argenti,  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 
Acetis  hyd.  Ed.  Land.  Dub.  Bub-murias  hydrarg.  prtecip.  Ed. 
Loud.  Dub.  Oxid.  hyd.  cin.  Ed.  Dub.  Oxidum  hyd.  rubr.  pey 
acid,  nitric.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM.  Ed, 

Nitric  acid. 

Take  of 

Nitrous  acid,  any  quantity. 

Pour  it  into  a retort,  and  having  adapted  a receiver,  apply  a yery 
gentle  heat,  until  the  reddelt  portion  ffiall  have  palled  over,  and 
the  acid  which  remains  in  the  retort  ffiall  have  become  nitric 
acid, 

Cc  3 
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We  have  already  dated,  that  nitrous  acid  is  nitric  acid  com- 
bined with  a variable  proportion  of  nitric  oxide.  Now,  by  the. 
application  of  a gentle  heat,  the  whole  of  the  nitric  oxide  is  va- 
porized, and  pure  colourlefs  nitric  acid  remains  in  the  retort. 
The  nitric  oxide,  however,  carries  over  with  it  a portion  of  the 
acid,  and  condenfes  with  it  in  the  receiver,  in  the  form  of  a very 
high-coloured  nitrous  acid. 

Richter  has  given  the  following  manner  of  preparing  nitria 
acid. 

Take  of 

Purified  nitrate  of  potafs,  feven  pounds; 

Black  oxide  of  manganefe,  one  pound  two  ounces  ; 

Sulphuric  acd,  four  pounds,  four  ounces,  and  fix  drachms, 
into  a retort  capable  of  containing  twenty-four  pounds,  introduce 
the  nitre  and  manganefe,  powdered  and  mixed,  and  peur  upon 
them  gradually,  through  a retort-funnel,  the  fulphuric  acid. 
Lute  on  the  receiver  with  flour  and  water,  and  conduct  thedif- 
tillation  with  a gradually  increafed  heat. 

From  thefe  proportions,  Richter  got  three  pounds  nine  ounces 
of  very  (lightly-coloured  nitric  acid.  The  operation  will  be  con- 
ducted with  lefs  hazard  in  a Woulfe’s  apparatus,  cr  by  interpoling 
between  the  retort  and  a receiver  a tubulated  adopter,  furnifhed 
•with  a bent  tube,  of  which  the  further  extremity  is  immerfed  in  a 
veflel  containing  a fmall  quantity  of  water. 

These  acids,  the  nitrous  and  nitric,  have  been  long  employed 
as  powerful  pharmaceutic  agents.  Their  application  in  this  way 
I fir  all  have  many  opportunities  of  illuftrating. 

Medical  ufe.-. — Lately,  however,  their  ufe  in  medicine  has  been 
confiderably  extended.  In  the  ftate  of  vapour  they  have  been  ufed 
to  deflroy  contagion  in  jails,  hofpitals,  fhips,  and  other  places 
where  the  accumulation  of  animal  effluvia  is  not  eaffly  avoided.. 
The  fumigating  fuch  places  with  the  vapour  of  nitrous  acid  has 
certainly  been  attended  with  fuccefs  ; but  we  have  heard  that 
fuc'cefs  aferibed  entirely  to  the  ventilation  employed  at  the  fame 
time.  Ventilation  may  unqueftionably  be  carried  fo  far,  that  the 
contagious  miafmata  may  be  diluted  to  fuch  a degree  that  they  fhal 
not  aft  on  the  body;  but  to  us  it  appears  no  lefs  certain,  that  thefe 
miafmata  cannot  come  in  contnft  with  nitric  acid  or  oxy-muriatie 
acid  vapour,  without  being  entirely  decorr.pofed  and  completely 
deftroyed.  Fumigation  is,  befides,  applicable  in  fituations  which 
do  not  admit  of  fufheient  ventilation  ; and  where  it  is,  the  previ-. 
ous  diflfufion  of  acid  vapours  is  an  excellent  check  upon  the  indo-' 
lence  and  inattention  of  fervants  and  nurfes,  as  by  the  fmell  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  whether  they  have  been  fufficiently  attentive 
to  the  fucceeding  ventilation.  Nitric  acid  vapour,  alfo,  is  not  de- 
leterious to  life,  and  may  be  dift’ufed  in  the  apartments  of  the  fick. 
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without  occalioning  to  them  any  material  inconvenience.  The 
means  of  diffufing  it  are  eafy.  Half  an  ounce  of  powdered  nitre 
is  put  into  a faucer,  which  is  placed  in  a pipkin  of  heated  fand. 
On  the  nitre  two  drachms  of  fulphuric  acid  are  then  poured.  The 
fumes  of  nitric  acid  immediately  begin  to  rife.  This  quantity 
will  fill  with  vapour  a cube  of  ten  feet ; and  by  employing  a fuf- 
ficient  number  of  pipkins,  the  fumes  may  be  eafily  made  to  fill  a 
ward  of  any  extent.  After  the  fumigation,  ventilation  is  to  be 
carefully  employed.  For  introducing  this  practice,  Dr.  Ca.tni- 
chael  Smyth  received  from  the  Britilh  parliament  a reward  of 
five  thoufand  pounds. 

The  internal  ufe  of  thefe  acids  has  alfo  been  lately  much  ex., 
tended.  In  febrile  difeafes,  water  acidulated  with  them  forms 
one  of  the  bell  antiphlogiftic  and  antifeptic  drinks  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  Hoffmann  and  Eberhard  long  ago  employed  it 
with  very  great  fuccefs  in  malignant  and  petechial  fevers  ; and  in 
the  low  typhus,  which  frequently  ra^es  among  the  poor  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Edinburgh,  I have  repeatedly  given  it  with  unequivocal 
advantage.  In  the  liver  complaint  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  in  fy- 
philis,  nitric  acid  has  alfo  been  extolled  as  a valuable  remedy  by 
Dr.  Scott,  and  the  evident  benefits  refulting  from  its  ufe  in  thefe 
complaints  has  given  rife  to  a theory,  that  mercury  only  a£ts  by 
oxygenizing  the  fyftem.  It  is  certain  that  both  the  primary  and 
fecondary  fymptoms  of  fy-  hilis  have  been  removed  by  the  ufe  of 
thefe  acids,  and  that  the  former  fymptoms  have  not  returned,  or 
been  followed  by  any  fecondary  fymptoms.  But  in  many  in— 
fiances  they  have  failed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  they  effeCted 
a permanent  cure,  after  the  fecondary  fymptoms  appeared.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pearfon  on  this  fubjeCt,  laely 
agitated  with  fo  much  keennefs,  appear  to  us  fo  candid  and  ju- 
dicious, that  we  (hall  infert  them  here.  He  does  not  think  it 
eligible  to  rely  on  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  treatment  of  any  one 
form  of  the  jues  venerea  ; at  the  fame  time,  he  by  no  means  wifhes 
to  fee  it  exploded  as  a medicine  altogether  ufelefs  in  that  difeafe. 
When  an  impaired  Hate  of  the  conftitution  renders  the  introduc- 
tion of  mercury  into  the  fyftem  inconvenient,  or  evidently  impro- 
per, the  nitrous  acid  will  be  found,  he  thinks,  capable  of  reftrain- 
ing  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  im- 
prove the  health  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  On  fome  occafions, 
this  acid  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  a mercurial  courfe, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  fupport  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  to  deter- 
mine powerfully  to  the  kidneys,  and  to  counteract  in  no  inconfi. 
derable  degree  the  effects  of  mercury  on  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
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ACIDUM  MURIAT1CUM.  Edin. 
Muriatic  Acid. 


Take  of 

Muriate  of  foda,  two  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  fixteen  ounces  ; 

Water,  one  pound. 

Heat  the  muriate  of  foda  for  fome  time  red-hot  in  a pot,  and  after 
it  has  cooled,  put  it  into  a retort.  Then  pour  upon  the  muri- 
ate of  foda  the  acid  mixed  with  the  water  and  allowed  to  cool, 
Laftly,  diftil  in  a fand  bath,  with  a moderate  fire,  as  long  as 
any  acid  is  produced. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  diflilled  water  as 
1170  to  1000. 


Zo/id. 


Take  of 

Dried  fea-falt,  ten  pounds  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  fix  pounds; 

Water,  five  pounds. 

Add  by  degrees  the  vitriolic  acid,  firfl  mixed  with  the  water,  to 
the  fait ; then  diftil. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  diflilled  water  as, 
1170  to  1000. 

Dub* 


Take  of 

Common  fait,  dried,  five  pounds ; 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Water,  each  three  pounds. 

Add  the  acid,  diluted  with  the  water,  after  it  has  cooled,  gradual- 
ly to  die  fait,  and  then  diftil  the  liquor,  until  the  refiduum  be- 
come dry. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  diflilled  water,  as 
1160  to  1000. 


In  this  procefs  the  muriate  of  foda  is  decompofed,  and  the  mu* 
riatic  acid  difengaged  by  the  fuperior  affinity  of  the  fulphuric 
acid.  But  as  muriatic  acid  is  a permanently  elaftic  fluid,  the  ad- 
dition of  the  water  is  abfolutely  necefiary  for  its  exiftence  in  a fluid 
form.  $ome  operators  put  a portion  of  water  into  the  receiver, 
for  the  purpofe  of  abforbing  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  which  is  firfl 
difengaged;  the  colleges,  however,  order  the  whole  of  the  water 
to  be  previoufly  mixed  with  the  fulphuric  acid.  This  mixture 
muft  not  be  made  in  the  report  itfelf ; for  the  heat  produced  is  fo 
gn*jt,  that  it  would  not  only  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  vefl'el, 
hut  occafion  confiderable  lofs  and  inconvenience  by  the  fudden 
difengagement  of  muriatic  gas. 

The  muriate  of  foda  is  directed  to  he  heated  to  rednefs  before 
it  be  introduced  into  the  retort,  that  the  whole  of  the  water  of 
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cry  flail  ization  may  be  expelled,  which  being  variable  in  quantity, 
would  otherwile  afttft  the  ftrength  of  the  acid  produced  j andbe- 
fides,  without  this  precaution,  the  acid  obtained  is  too  high- 
coloured. 

If  a common  retort  and  receiver  be  employed  for  this  diftilla- 
tion,  they  muft  not  be  luted  perfectly  clofely  j for  if  any  portion 
of  the  gas  lhould  not  be  abforbed  by  the  water  employed,  it  muft: 
be  allowed  to  efcape  •,  but  the  procefs  will  be  performed  with 
greater  economy,  and  periedl  fafety,  in  a Woulfe’s,  or  fome  firni- 
lar  apparatus. 

The  refiduum  in  the  retort  conlifts  principally  of  fulphate  of  fo- 
da, which  may  be  purified  by  lolution  and  cryltallization. 

If  properly  prepared,  the  muriatic  acid  is  perle&ly  colourlefs, 
and  poflefies  the  other  properties  already  enumerated;  but  in  the 
fhops  it  is  very  feldom  found  pure.  It  almoft  always  contains 
iron,  and  very  frequently  fulphuric  acid  or  copper.  The  copper  is 
detected  by  the  blue  colour  produced  by  fupear-faturing  the  acid 
with  ammonia,  the  iron  by  the  black  or  blue  precipitate  formed 
with  tincture  of  galls  or  pruffiate  of  potafs.  The  fulphuric  acid 
may  be  eafily  got  rid  of  by  re-diftiliing  the  acid  from  a fmall 
quantity  of  dried  muriate  of  foda.  But  Mr.  Hume  difeovered  that 
muriate  of  baryta  is  precipitated  when  poured  into  muriatic  acid, 
although  it  contain  no  fulphuric  acid. 

Medical  ufe. — In  its  effedts  on  the  animal  economy,  and  the 
mode  of  its  employment,  it  coincides  with  the  acids  already  men- 
tioned, which  almoft  proves  that  they  do  not  adt  by  oxygenizing 
the  fyitem,  as  the  muriatic  acid  cannot  be  difoxygenized  by  any 
fubftance  or  procefs  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Off.  prep. — Sulphas  fodas,  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Hydro-fulph.  am- 
mon.  Ed.  Murias  barytas,  Ed.  Soiutio  muriat.  calcis,  Ed. 

Oxygenized  Muriatic  Acid. 

The  vapours  of  this  powerfully-oxygenizing  acid  have  been  re- 
commended by  Morveau  as  the  beft  means  of  deftroying  conta- 
gion. As,  however,  they  are  deleterious  to  animal  life,  they  can- 
not be  employed  in  every  fituation.  *Where  applicable,  they  are 
eafily  difengaged  by  mixing  together  ten  parts  of  muriate  of  foda, 
and  two  parts  of  black  oxide  of  mangaiiele  in  powder,  and  pour- 
ing upon  the  mixture  firit  four  parts  of  water,  and  then  fix  parts 
of  fulphuric  acid.  Fumes  of  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  are  imme- 
diately difengaged. 

Morveau  has  fince  contrived  what  he  calls  Dii  infedling  or  Pre- 
fervative  phials.  If  intended  to  be  portable,  46  grains  of  black 
oxide  of  manganefe  in  coarfe  powder,  are  10  oe  put  into  a ltrong 
glafs  phial  of  about  2 5 cubic  inches  capacity,  with  an  accurately- 
ground  ftopper,  to  which  muft  be  added  about  of  a cubic  inch 
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of  nitric  acid  of  i .4  fpecific  gravity,  and  an  equal  bulk  of  muriatic 
acid  of  1. 1 34,  the  ftopper  is  then  to  be  replaced,  and  the  whole 
fecured  bvinclofing  the  phial  in  a ftrong  wooden  cafe,  with  a cap 
which  fcrews  down  fo  as  to  keep  the  ftopper  in  its  place.  They 
are  to  be  ufed  by  Amply  opening  the  phial  without  approaching  it 
to  the  nofe,  and  (hutting  it  as  foon  as  the  fmell  of  the  muriatic  gas 
is  perceived.  A phial  of  this  kind,  if  properly  prepared,  will  not 
lofe  its  power  after  many  years  ufe.  For  fmall  wards,  ftrong  bottles, 
with  ground  (toppers  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  about  25  or  27  cubic 
inches  of  capacity,  may  be  ufed,  with  372  grains  of  the  oxide,  and 
3.5  inches  of  each  of  the  acids,  and  the  ftopper  kept  in  its  place 
by  leaden  weights;  or  for  larger  wards,  very  ftrong  glafs  jars, 
about  43  cubic  inches  in  capacity,  containing  a drachm  of  the 
oxide,  and  6 inches  of  each  of  the  acids.  Thefe  jars  are  to  be 
covered  with  a plate  of  glafs,  adjufted  to  them  by  grinding  with 
emery,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a fcrew.  In  no  cafe  is  the  mix- 
ture to  occupy  more  than  one  third  of  the  veffel. 

ACIDUM  ACETOSUM  DESTILLATUM.  Ed. 

DiJlUled  Acetous  Acid, 

Let  eight  pounds  of  acetous  acid  be  diftilled  in  glafs-veffels,  with 
a gentle  heat.  The  two  firft  pounds  which  come  over,  being 
too  watery,  are  to  be  let  afide  ; the  next  four  pounds  will  be  the 
diftilled  acetous  acid.  The  remainder  furniflies  a dill  ftronger 
acid,  but  too  much  burnt  by  the  fire. 

Acetum  Destillatum.  Dubs 
Diftilled  Vinegar. 

Take  of 

Vinegar,  ten  pounds. 

Draw  off,  with  a gentle  heat,  fix  pounds. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  the  weight  of  diftilled  water 
as  1004  to  xooo. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Vinegar,  five  pounds. 

Diftil  with  a gentle  fire,  in  glafs  veffels,  fo  long  as  the  drops  fall 
free  from  empyreuma. 

Vinegar,  when  prepared  from  vinous  liquors  by  fermentation, 
befides  acetous  acid  and  water,  contains  extradrive,  fuper- tartrate 
of  potafs,  and  often  citric  or  malic  acid,  alcohol,  and  a peculiar 
agreeable  aroma.  Thefe  fubftances,  particularly  the  extradrive 
and  fuper-tartrate  of  potafs,  render  it  apt  to  fpoil,  and  unfit  for 
pharmaceutic  and  chemical  purpofes.  By  diftillation,  however, 
the  acetic  acid  is  eafily  feparated  from  fuch  of  thefe  fubftances  as 
are  not  volatile.  But  by  diftillation  it  lofes  its  agreeable  flavour, 
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and  becomes  conGderably  weaker;  for  the  water  being  rather  more 
volatile  than  acetic  acid,  comes  over  firlt,  while  the  laft  and 
ftrongeft  portion  of  the  acid  cannot  be  obtained  free  from  empy- 
reutna. 

This  procefs  may  be  performed  either  in  a common  ftill  or  ra- 
ther in  a retort.  The  better  kinds  of  wine-vinegar  fhould  be  ufed. 
Indeed,  with  the  beft  kind  of  vinegar,  if  the  diftillation  be  carried 
on  to  any  great  length,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  empyreu- 
ma.  The  beft  method  of  preventing  this  inconvenience  is,  if  a 
retort  be  ufed,  to  place  the  fand  but  a little  way  up  its  Tides,  and 
when  fomewhat  more  than  half  the  liquor  is  come  over,  to  pour 
on  the  remainder  a quantity  of  frefh  vinegar  equal  to  the  liquor 
drawn  oft.  This  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  ; the  vine- 
gar fupplied  at  each  time  being  previoufiy  heated.  The  addition, 
of  cold  liquor  would  not  only  prolong  the  operation,  but  alfo  en- 
danger the  breaking  of  the  retort. 

Lowitz  recommends  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  recently- 
burnt  and  powdered  charcoal  to  each  pound  of  vinegar  in  the  ftill, 
as  the  beft  means  of  avoiding  empyreumn. 

If  the  common  ftill  be  employed,  it  fhould  likewife  be  occafion- 
ally  fupplied  with  frefh  venegar,  in  proportion  as  the  acid  runs  off', 
and  this  continued  until  the  procefs  can  be  conveniently  carried 
no  farther.  The  diftiiled  acid  muft  be  rectified  by  a fecond  diftil- 
lation  in  a retort  or  glafs  alembic ; for  although  the  head  and  re- 
ceiver be  of  glafs  or  ftone  ware,  the  acid  will  contract  a metallic 
taint  from  the  pewter  worm. 

The  refiduum  of  this  procefs  is  commonly  thrown  away  as  ufe- 
lefs,  although,  if  fkilfully  managed,  it  may  be  made  to  turn  to  good 
account,  the  ftrongeft  acid  ftill  remaining  in  it.  Mixed  with  about 
three  times  its  weight  of  fine  dry  fand,  and  committed  to  diftil- 
lation  in  a retort,  with  a well-regulated  fire,  it  yields  an  exceed- 
ingly ftrong  empyreumatic  acid.  Befides,  it  is,  without  any 
rectification,  better  for  fome  purpofes,  as  being  ftronger,  than  the 
pure  acid  ; particularly  for  making  acetate  of  potafs  or  foda : for 
in  the  procefs  the  empyreumatic  oil  is  burnt  out. 

Diftiiled  vinegar  fhould  be  colourlefs  and  tranfparent ; have  a 
pungent  fmell,  and  purely  acid  tafte,  totally  free  from  acrimony 
and  empyreuma,  and  fhould  be  entirely  volatile.  It  fhould  not 
form  a precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a folution  of  baryta,  or  of 
water  faturated  with  fulphuretted  hydrogen ; or  change  its  co- 
lour when  fuper-faturated  with  ammonia.  Thefe  circuraftances 
ftiew,  that  it  is  adulterated  with  fulphuric  acid,  or  contains  lead, 
copper,  or  tin. 

Diftiiled  acetous  acid,  in  its  cffedfs  on  the  animal  economy,  does 
not  differ  from  vinegar,  and  as  it  is  lefts  plcafant  to  the  tafte,  it  is 
only  ufed  for  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Off-  p)  ep,  Acct.  potaff.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Aqua  acct.  ammon  1 
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-&/.  Lond.  Dub.  Acet.  plumbi,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub . Aqua  lith.  ace- 
tat.  Lond.  Dub. 


ACIDUM  ACETOSUM  FORTE.  Edhu 

S/ro'/pr  Acetous  Acid. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron  dried,  one  pound  ; 

Acetite  of  lead,  ten  ounces. 

Having  rubbed  them  together,  put  them  into  a retort,  and  diftil 
in  a fand  bath  with  a moderate  heat,  as  long  as  any  acid  Conte'S 
over. 


Acidum  Acetosum.  Lond, 
Acetous  Acid. 


Take  of 

Verdegris,  in  coarfe  powder,  two  pounds. 

Dry  it  perfe£tly  by  means  of  a water  bath  faturated  with  fea-falt 
then  diftil  in  a fand  bath,  and  rediftil  the  liquor  obtained. 

Its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as  1050  to  1000. 


1 


By  thefe  proeeftes,  the  acid  we  have  before  noticed  under  the 
title  of  acetic  acid,  is  prepared.  It  is  now  generally  believed  to 
differ  from  diftilled  vinegar  only  in  ftrength,  and  in  being  perfect- 
ly free  from  all  mucilaginous  matter ; therefore,  according  to  the 
principles  of  nomenclature,  which  gives  fimple  names  to  fimple 
fubftances,  the  ftrong  acid  fhould  be  acetic  acid,  and  our  prefent 
acetous  acid  Ihould  be  weak  or  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Many  different  proeelTes  have  been  propofed  for  preparing  ace- 
tic acid,  but  they  may  be  arranged  in  three  claffes.  It  may  be 
prepared, 

I.  By  decompofing  metalline  acetates  by  heat. 

3. — acetates  by  fulphuric  acid. 

3- acetates  by  fulphates. 

I he  procefs  of  the  London  college  is  an  example  of  the  fir  ft 
kind.  But  the  heat  nepeflary  is  fo  great,  that  it  decompofes  part 
of  the  acetic  acid  itielf,  and  gives  the  product  an  empyreumatic 
and  unpleafant  fmell. 

By  the  fuperior  affinity  of  fulphuric  acid,  the  acid  may  be  eafily 
expelled  from  every  acetate,  whether  alkaline  or  metallic  ; but 
part  of  the  fulphuric  acid  feems  to  be  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and 
to  be  converted  into  fulpiiurous  acid,  which  renders  the  product 
impure. 

The  proeelTes  of  the  laft  kind  are  preferable  to  the  others  in 
many  refpedts.  They  are  both  more  economical,  and  they  furnilh 
a purer  acid.  Mr.Lowitz  directs  one  part  of  carefully-dried  ace- 
tate of  foda  to  be  triturated  with  three  parts  of  fuper-fulphate  of 
potafs,  and  the  diftillation  to  be  conducted  in  a glals  retort  with  a 
eentle  heat-.  The  Berlin  rollerm  mix  together  twelve  minces  of 
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fulphate  of  potafs  with  fix  of  fulphuric  acid  diluted  with  eighteen 
of  water,  and  evaporate  to  drynefs.  With  the  fuper-fulphate  of 
potafs  thus  prepared  they  decompofe  nine  ounces  of  acetate  of  fo- 
da  dried  with  a gentle  heat.  The  procefs  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege alfo  belongs  to  this  clafs,  and  was  firft  propofed  by  C.  Badol- 
lier,  apothecary  at  Chartres. 

Medical  ufe. — It  is  almoft  fclely  ufed  as  an  analeptic  remedy  in 
fyncope,  afphyxia,  hyfteric  affe&ions,  and  headachs.  Applied  to 
the  {kin,  it  a£ts  as  a llimulant  and  rubefacient,  but  it  is  mod  fre- 
quently fnuffed  up  the  noftrils  in  the  Bate  of  vapour. 

Off.  prep. — Acidum  acetofum  camph.  Ed. 

ACIDUM  BENZOICUM.  Edin. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  twenty-four  ounces ; 

Carbonate  of  foda,  eight  ounces  } 

Water,  fixteen  pounds. 

Triturate  the  benzoin  with  the  carbonate,  then  boil  in  the 
water  for  half  an  hour,  with  conftant  agitation,  and  {train. 
Repeat  the  deco&ion,  with  other  fix  pounds  of  water  and 
{train.  Mix  thefe  decodtions,  and  evaporate,  until  two  pounds 
remain.  Filter  anew,  and  drop  into  the  fluid,  as  long  as  it 
produces  any  precipitation, 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid. 

Diflolve  the  precipitated  benzoic  acid  in  boiling  water,  {train  the 
boiling  folution  through  linen,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 
Wafh  the  cryftals  with  cold  water,  dry  and  preferve  them. 

Sal  Benzoini.  Dub. 

Salt  of  Benzoin. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  in  coarfe  powder,  one  pound. 

Place  it  in  an  earthen  pot  furrounded  with  fand,  and  let  the  mat- 
ter which  fublimes,  arifing  with  a gentle  heat,  be  received  in 
a conical  paper  capital. 

It  may  be  purified  by  folution  in  water,  and  cryftallization. 

Flores  Benzoes.  Lend. 

Flowers  of  Benzoin. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  in  powder,  one  pound. 

Put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  placed  in  fand  •,  and,  with  ft  flow  fire, 
fublime  the  flowers  into  a paper  cone  fitted  to  the  pot. 

If  the  flowers  be  of  a yellow  colour,  mix  them  with  white  clay, 
and  fublime  them  a fecond  time. 

The  dillinguilhiug  character  of  balfams  is  their  containing  ben- 
zoic acid.  It  may  be  feparated  from  the  refin,  which  is  their 
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other  principal  conftituent,  either  by  fuhlimation,  or  by  combin- 
ing it  with  a Salifiable  bafe.  The  London  and  Dublin  colleges 
tlireft  it  to  be  done  in  the  former  way.  But  even  with  the  greateft 
care  it  is  almoft  impofhble  to  manage  the  heat  fo  as  not  to  de- 
compose part  of  the  refin,  and  thus  give  rife  to  the  formation  of 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  deftroys  the  product.  Nor  can  it  be 
freed  completely  from  the  empyreumatic  oil  by  the  folution  and 
cryftallization  prescribed  by  the  Dublin  college,  and  (till  lefs  by 
the  Second  lublimation  with  clay,  dire&ed  by  that  of  London. 

The  other  method  of  Separating  benzoic  acid  from 'refin,  was 
firft  pradtifed  by  Scheele,  who  employed  lime-water ; Gottlin" 
afterwards  ufed  carbonate  of  potafs;  and,  laftly,  Gren  ufed  car- 
bonate of  Soda,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Berlin  college,  and 
now  by  that  .of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Brande  prefers  Scheele’s  pro- 
cefs, as  the  lime  diflolves  lefs  of  the  refin  of  the  benzoin  than  the 
alkalies  do.  In  experiments,  which  he  made  for  the  purpofe  of 
afeertaimng  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  proceffes,  he 
obtained  from  one  pound  of  benzoin, 


. Oz.  Dr.  Scr.  Grs . 

By  difhllation,  - --  __-_2oo  Q 

• — Scheele’s  procefs,  5 219 

— Gren’s  and  Gottling’s  procefs  j 5 1 10 

■ — boiling  benzoin  in  water, 1 0 o 10 

As  the  cryffallized  acid,  on  account  of  its  lightnefs  and  elafti- 
city,  is  not  eafily  reduced  to  powder,  for  moft  purpofes  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  keep  it  in  the  date  of  a precipitate. 

It  may  alfo  be  extradted  from  ftorax,  and  all  the  other  balfams, 
particularly  tpofe  of  Tolu  or  Peru  ; and  from  the  urine  of  child- 
ren, and  of  herbivorous  animals. 

^The  benzoic  acid  has  an  agreeable  tafle,  and  a fragrant  Smell, 
eipecially  when  heated.  It  is  Soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  boiling 
water,  but  very  Sparingly  in  cold  wniter,  although  it  may  be  fu Im- 
pended in  it,  by  means  of  fugar,  fo  as  to  form  an  elegant  bal- 
iamic  fyrup. 

PreP-  Tindf*  opii  camph.  Loud.  Dub.  Tin£L  cpii  amnion. 
Ed. 


OLEUM  SUCCINI  et  ACIDUM  SUCCINI.  Edw. 

Oil  of  Amber  and  Succinic  Acid . 

Take  of 

Amber  reduced  to  powder,  and  of  pure  Sand,  equal  parts. 
Mix  them,  and  put  them  into  a glafs  retort,  of  which  the  mixture 
may  fill  one  half:  then  adapt  a large  receiver,  and  diftil  in  a 
fand  bath,  with  a fire  gradually  increafed.  At  firft,  a watery 
liquor  will  come  over,  with  fome  yellow  oil ; then  a yellow  oil, 
xvith  an  acid  fait ; and  laftly,  a reddilh  and  black-coloured  oil. 
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Pour  the  liquor  out  of  the  receiver,  and  feparate  the  oil  from  the 
water.  Prefs  the  fait  collected  from  the  neck  of  the  retort  and 
Tides  of  the  receiver  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  to  free  it 
from  the  oil  adhering  to  it ; then  purify  it  by  folution  in  warm 
water  and  cryftallization. 

• i 

Sal  Succini.  Dub. 

Salt  of  Amber. 

Take  of 
Amber, 

Pure  fand,  each  one  pound. 

Diftil,  with  a heat  gradually  increafed,  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil, 
and  a fait  difcoloured  with  oil.  Let  the  fait  be  diflolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  cry  Hals  formed  by  flow  cooling. 

Sal  et  Oleum  Succini.  Lond. 

Salt  and  Oil  of  Amber. 

Take  of 

Amber,  two  pounds. 

Diftil  jn  a fand  heat  gradually  augmented  j an  acid  liquor,  oil, 
and  fait  loaded  with  oil,  will  afcend. 

Sal  Succini  Purificatus.  Lond. 

Purified  Salt  of  Amber. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  amber,  half  a pound  j 
Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  fait  in  diftilled  water,  and  fet  afide  the  folution  to  cryftal- 
Jize. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  experiments  which  determine 
whether  the  fuccinic  acid  exifts  as  fuch  in  the  amber,  or  whether 
it  be  a product  of  the  decompofition  of  the  amber  by  the  a£fion  of 
heat,  for  in  the  procefs  employed  for  obtaining  fuccinic  acid  the 
amber  is  completely  decompofed. 

The  fand  is  added  by  the  Dublin  college  to  prevent  the  amber 
from  running  together  into  mafles,  and  impeding  the  diftillation; 
but  as  it  renders  the  refiduum  unfit  for  the  ufe  of  the  varnifher,  it 
is  not  advifable.  According  to  Gbttling,  this  diftillation  fhould 
be  performed  in  a tubulated  iron  or  earthen-ware  retort,  expofed 
to  the  immediate  adtion  of  the  fire ; for  he  fays,  that,  in  a fand 
bath  we  cannot  regulate  the  heat  fufficiently,  and  that  a glafs  re- 
tort is  incapable  of  fupporting  the  necefiary  temperature. 

Befides  the  fuccinic  acid  colledfed  from  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
and  fides  of  the  receiver,  the  oil  wafhes  down  a portion  of  it  into 
the  receiver,  and  the  watery  liquor  which  comes  over  is  faturated 
with  ic.  But  the  whole  oi  it  maybe  obtained  by  agitating  the  oil 
with  fome  boiling  water,  which  will  difl'olve  the,  acid.  Thu  fo- 
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lution  is  then  to  be  added  to  the  acid  liquor,  and  the  acid  they 
contain  is  eafily  obtained  by  evaporation  and  cryftallization.  The 
acid  may  afterwards  be  purified  by  folution  in  boiiing  water  and 
cryftallization,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  colleges. 

But  even  after  repeated  folutions  and  cryftallizations,  a portion 
of  empyreumatic  oil  (till  adheres  to  the  acid,  and  renders  it  im- 
pure. Other  methods  of  purifying  it  have  been  therefore  attempt- 
ed. Demachy  faturated  it  with  lime,  feparated  the  lime  by  fui- 
phuric  acid,  and  fublimedthe  fuccinic  acid:  Richter  faturated  fuc- 
cinic  acid  with  potafs,  decompofed  the  fait  formed  with  acetate  of 
lead,  and  difcngaged  the  fuccinic  acid  from  the  lead  by  means  of 
diluted  fulphuric  acid:  laftly,  Morveau  aflerts  that  he  obtained  it 
in  a ftate  of  perfeCt  purity,  by  treating  it  with  nitrous  acid.  It  is 
often  adulterated  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  fulphuric  acid,  fui- 
phate  of  potafs,  fugar,  &c.  When  pure  it  is  entirely  volatile,  gives 
out  no  ammoniacal  fumes  when  triturated  with  potafs,  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  folutions  of  baryta,  and  is  foluble  in  alcohol. 

Succinic  acid,  although  retained  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  is  never 
ufed  in  medicine. 

AQUA  AERIS  FIXI.  Dub. 

Water  Impregnated  with  Fixed  Air. 

Take  of 

White  marble  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
a pound  and  a half. 

Mix  them  gradually  in  a Nooth’s  apparatus,  and  let  the  air  evolv- 
ed pafs  through  fix  pounds  of  pure  fpring  water,  placed  in  the 
upper  part  ©f  the  apparatus  ; and  let  agitation  be  occafionally 
employed  until  the  water  fhall  have  acquired  a fub-acid  tafte. 

Carbonic  acid  may  be  feparated  from  carbonate  of  lime. 

a.  By  the  adlion  of  heat  alone. 

b.  By  an  acid  having  a fuperior  affinity  for  the  lime. 

In  the  former  way  the  carbonic  acid  is  perfectly  pure,  in  the  latter 
it  carries  over  a little  of  the  llronger  acid,  which  gives  a flight 
degree  of  pungency. 

In  this  procefs  the  carbonic  acid  is  feparated  from  the  carbonate 
of  lime  by  the  fuperior  affinity  of  fulphuric  acid.  As  it  is  difen- 
gaged,  it  aflumes  a galeous  form,  and  would  be  diffipated  in  the 
atmofpbere,  if  it  were  not  made  to  pafs  through  water,  which,  at 
a medium  temperature,  is  capable  of  abforbing  about  an  equal 
bulk  of  this  gas,  and,  by  the  affiftance  of  preflure,  a much  greater 
proportion. 

V arious  contrivances  have  been  made  for  this  purpofe.  Of  thefe 
the  moll  eafily  managed,  and  moll  convenient  for  general  ufe,  is 
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the  apparatus  of  Nooth ; and,  for  larger  quantities,  that  of  Woulfe, 
or  fome  modification  of  it.  By  the  proper  application  of  pref- 
fure,  M.  Paul,  of  Geneva,  now  of  London,  is  able  to  impregnate 
water  with  no  lefs  than  fix  times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Med.  ufe. — Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  fparkles  in 
the  glafs,  has  a pleafant  tafte,  an  1 forms  an  excellent,  delicious 
beverage.  It  diminifhes  thi’  ft,  leflens  the  morbid  heat  of  the  body, 
and  ads  as  a powerful  diuretic.  It  is  alfo  an  excellent  remedy 
in  increafed  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  as  in  advanced  pregnancy  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  beft  anti- emetics  which  wre  pofiels. 


CHAP.  III. 

ALKALIES. 

AOUA  POTASSiE;  vulgo,  Lixivium  Causticum.  Editi. 
Water  of  Fotafs , commonly  called  Caufic  Ley. 

Take  of 

Newly  prepared  lime,  eight  ounces ; 

Carbonate  of  potafs,  fix  ounces. 

Put  the  lime  into  an  iron  or  earthen  veflel,  with  twenty-eight 
ounces  of  warm  water.  After  the  ebullition  is  finifhed,  inftant- 
ly  add  the  fait ; and  having  thoroughly  mixed  them,  cover  the 
veflel  till  they  cool.  "When  the  mixture  has  cooled,  agitate  it 
well,  and  pour  it  into  a glafs  funnel,  whofe  throat  muft  be  ob- 
ftruded  with  a piece  of  clean  linen.  Cover  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  funnel,  and  infert  its  tube  into  another  glafs  veflel,  fo 
that  the  water  of  potafs  may  gradually  drop  through  the  rag  in- 
to the  lower  ve  Jel.  As  foon  as  it  ceafes  to  drop,  pour  into  the 
funnel  fome  ounces  of  water;  but  cautioufly,  fo  that  it  may 
fwim  above  the  matter.  The  water  of  potafs  will  again  begin 
to  drop,  and  the  affufion  of  water  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  fame 
manner,  until  three  pounds  have  dropped,  which  will  happen 
in  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days ; then  mix  the  fuperior  and 
inferior  parts  of  the  liquor  together  by  agitation,  and  keep  it 
in  a well-ftopt  phial. 

Aqua  Kali  Puri.  Loud. 

Water  of  Pure  Kali. 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  four  pounds  ; 

Lime,  fix  pounds ; 

Diftilled  water,  four  gallons. 

D d 
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Put  four  pints  of  water  to  the  lime,  and  let  them  Hand  together 
for  an  hour ; after  which,  add  the  kali  and  the  reft  of  the  wa- 
ter ; then  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour •,  fuffer  the  liquor  to 
cool, -and  (train  it.  A pint  of  this  liquor  ought  to  weigh  fix- 
teen  ounces.' 

If  the  liquor  effervefce  with  any  acid,  add  more  lime,  and  boil  the 
liquor  and  lime  in  a covered  veffel  for  five  minutes.  Laftlv,  let 
it  cool  again,  and  ftrain  it. 

Lixivium  Causticum.  Dub. 

Gaujiic  Ley . 

Take  of 

Frefh  burnt  lime,  eight  ounces  ; 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  fix  ounces. 

Put  the  lime  into  an  earthen  veffel,  and  pour  upon  it  thirty  ounces 
of  hot  water.  With  the  flaked  lime  immediately  mix  the  falt? 
and  cover  the  veflel.  Pour  the  mixture,  as  foon  as  it  is  cooled, 
into  a glafs  funnel,  whofe  throat  is  obftru&ed  with  bits  of 
ftone  covered  with  fand.  Having  covered  the  funnel,  let  the 
ley  drop  into  a veflel  placed  to  receive  it ; water  being  from 
time  to  time  poured  into  th$  funnel,  until  three  pounds  have 
palled  through.  Let  the  liquor  be  agitated,  and  kept  in  a glafs 
veflel  well  clofed. 

If  the  ley  be  rightly  prepared,  it  will  have  neither  colour  nor  fmell, 
and  will  not  effervefce  when  mixed  with  acids. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as 
1090  to  1000. 

T-HEse  procefles  do  not  differ  materially.  They  are  founded 
upon  the  affinity  of  lime  being  ftronger  than  that  of  potafs  for 
carbonic  acid.  Of  courfe,  when  lime  comes  in  contadl:  with  car- 
bonate of  potafs,  the  carbonic  acid  quits  the  potafs  to  unite  with 
the  lime,  and  the  refults  of  the  mixture  are  potafs  and  carbonate 
of  lime.  Now,  as  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  infoluble  in  water, 
and  the  potafs  is  very  foluble,  they  may  be  feparated  by  filtration, 
n doing  this,  however,  we  rauft  take  care  to  employ  inftruments 
on  which  the  folution  of  potafs  does  not  a£t,  and  to  prevent  the 
ree  accefs  of  air,  from  which  it  would  attra£l  carbonic  acid,  and 
thus  fruftrate  the  whole  operation.  The  latter  object  is  attained 
by  covering  the  upper  or  broad  end  of  the  funnel  wdth  a plate  of 
glafs,  and  inferting  the  lower  end  into  the  neck  of  a phial,  which 
t fhs  pretty  clofely.  The  former  objedf  is  attended  with  greater 
difficulties,  and  indeed  fcarcely  to  be  effe&ed,  fo  powerful  and 
general  is  the  agency  of  potafs.  All  animal  fubftances  are  imme- 
diately attacked  and  deftroyed  by  it ; therefore,  our  filters  cannot 
be  made  of  filk,  woollen,  or  paper  which  contains  glue ; and 
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although  neither  vegetable  matters  nor  filica  entirely  efcape  its 
action,  linen  and  fand  are,  on  the  whole,  the  lealt  obje£tionab!e. 
A filter  of  fand  was  ufed  by  Dr.  Black.  He  firft  dropt  a rugged 
pebble  into  the  tube  of  the  funnel,  in  fome  part  of  which  it  formed 
itfelf  a firm  bed,  while  the  inequalities  on  its  furface  afforded 
interftices  of  fufficient  fize  for  the  paffage  of  the  filtering  liquor. 
On  the  upper  furface  of  this  ftone  he  put  a thin  layer  of  lint  or 
clean  tow;  immediately  above  this,  but  not  in  contatt  with  it,  he 
dropped  a ftone  fimilar  to  the  former,  and  of  a fize  proportioned 
to  the  fwell  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  funnel.  The 
interftices  between  this  fecond  ftone  and  the  funnel  were  filled 
up  with  ftones  of  a lets  dimenfion,  and  the  gradation  uniformly 
continued  till  pretty  fmall  fand  was  employed.  Finally,  this  was 
covered  with  a layer  of  coarfer  fand,  and  fmall  ftones,  to  fuftain 
the  weight  of  the  fluid.  A filter  of  fand  being  thus  conftrucred 
in  the  funnel,  it  was  wafhed  perfectly  clean  by  making  clean  water 
pafs  through  it,  till  it  dropt  trom  the  lower  extremity  of  the  funnel 
perfectly  clear  and  tranfparent ; and  before  ufing  "it,  it  was  al- 
lowed to  (land  for  fome  days,  that  no  water  might  remain  among 
the  interftices  of  the  fand. 

From  the  fpongy  nature  of  the  refiduum  which  remains  upon 
the  filter,  and  efpecially  if  we  ufe  that  of  fand,  a confiderable 
quantity  of  tne  folution  of  potafs  will  be  retained.  It  is,  however, 
eafily  obtained,  by  pouring  gently  over  it,  fo  as  to  difturb  it  as 
little  as  poffible,  a quantity  of  water;  the  ley  immediately  begins 
again  to  drop  from  the  funnel,  and  as,  from  the  difference  of  their 
fpecific  gravity,  the  water  does  not  mix  with  it,  but  fwims  above  it, 
the  whole  ley  paffes  through  before  any  of  the  water.  Bv  means 
of  the  cafte,  we  eafily  learn  when  the  whole  lev  has  paffed. 

As  it  is  natural  to  l'uppofe  that  the  ftrongeit  folut-o:<  will  pafs 
firft,  and  the  weakeft  Lit,  we  are  directed  to  agitate  the  whole 
together,  to  render  their  ftrength  uniform. 

li  the  folution  of  potafs  be  pure,  it  will  be  coiourleB,  and  it  will 
neither  effervefee  with  acid  , nor  form  a precipitate  with  carbonate 
of  potafs.  If  it  effervefees,  carbonic  acid  is  prefect,  and  mult  be 
feparated  by  again  boiling  the  folution  whh  a little  lime,  cr  by 
dropping  into  it  lime-water,  as  long  as  it  produces  any  precipitate. 
If,  on  tne  contrary,  it  contain  lime,  from  too  much  of  it  having 
been  employed  in  the  preparation,  it  may  be  feparated  by  dropping 
unto  the  ley  a folution  of  the  carbonate  of  potafs.  When  we  have 
thus  purified  our  folution  of  potafs,  it  mult  be  again  filtered, 
i Med. ufe.  The  folution  of  cauftic  potafs,  under  various  names, 
(has  at  Afferent  times  been  celebrated  as  a lithontriptic,  and  as 
(often  fallen  again  into  difufe.  The  very  contradictory  accounts 
. *t:‘  as  a folvent  are  now  in  fome  degree  explicable,  fince 

Jt  has  been  difeovered  that  urinary  calculi  are  vrery  different  in 
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their  natures,  fo  that  Come  of  them  are  only  foluble  in  acids,  and 
others  only  in  alkalies.  Of  the  laft  description  are  the  calculi  of 
uric  acid,  which  are  very  frequent,  and  thofe  of  urate  of  ammonia. 
On  thefe,  therefore,  alkalies  may  be  fuppofed  to  make  fome  impref- 
fion  ; and  that  alkalies,  or  alkaline  carbonates,  taken  by  the  mouth,, 
have  occafionally  relieved  calculous  complaints,  is  certain.  It  is, 
however,  faid  that  their  continued  ufe  debilitates  the  Stomach 
and  M.  Fourcroy  has  propofed  applying  the  remedy  immediately 
to  the  difeafe,  by  injecting  into  the  bladder  a tepid  Solution  of 
potafs  or  foda,  fo  dilute  that  it  can  be  held  in  the  mouth.  Before 
the  alkaline  Solution  be  inje&ed,  the  bladder  is  to  be  completely, 
evacuated  of  urine,  and  wafhed  out  with  an  injection  of  tepid  water. 
After  the  alkaline  injection  has  remained  in  the  bladder  half  an 
hour  or  more,  it  is  to  be  evacuated,  and  allowed  to  fettle.  If,  on 
the  addition  of  a little  muriatic  acid,  a precipitate  be  formed,  we: 
Shall  have  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  calculus  contains  uric  acid, 
and  that  the  alkali  has  acted  on  it. 

Very  dilute  alkaline  Solutions  may  alfo  be  taken  into  the  ftomach 
as  antacids,  but  we  poflefs  others  which  are  preferable. 

Externally,  alkaline  Solutions  have  been  more  frequently  ufed, 
either  very  dilute,  Simply  as  a ftimulus,  in  rickets,  gouty  Swellings, 
gonorrhoea,  and  fpafmodic  difeafes,  or  concentrated  as  a cauftic  to 
deftroy  the  poifon  of  the  viper,  and  of  rabid  animals. 

Off.  prep. — Sulphuret  ant.  praecip.  Edin.  Land.  Dub. 

FOTASSA-,  olim,  Causticum  Commune  Accerrimum.  Ed. 

Potafs  ; formerly,  Strongejl  common  Cavjlic. 

Take  of 

The  Solution  of  potafs,  any  quantity. 

Evaporate  it  in  a covered  very  clean  iron  veflel,  till,  on  the  ebulli- 
tion ceafing,  the  Saline  matter  flows  gently  like  oil,  which  hap- 
pens before  the  veflel  becomes  red.  Then  pour  it  out  on  a Smooth 
iron  plate  ; let  it  be  divided  into  Small  pieces  before  it  hardens, 
and  immediately  depofited  in  a well-ftopt  phial. 


Kali  Purum.  Lend. 
Pure  Kali. 


Take  of 

Water  of  pure  kali,  one  gallon. 

Evaporate  it  to  drynefs ; after  which  let  the  Salt  melt  on  the  fire, 
and  pour  it  out. 


Alkali  Vegetabile  Causticum.  Dub. 
Caujlic  Vegetable  yilkali. 


Take  of 

Cauftic  ley,  any  quantity. 

Evaporate  it  over  the  fire  in  a very  clean  iron  veflel,  until  the 
ebullition  having  ceafed,  the  faline  matters,  on  increafjng  the 
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heat,  remain  almoft  at  reft.  Let  the  liquified  fait  be  poured 
out  upon  an  iron  plate,  and  while  it  is  congealing,  be  cut  into 
proper  pieces,  which  are  immediately  to  be  fhut  up  in  very 
clofe  veflcls. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  this  operation,  is  to 
condudf  the  evaporation  fo  rapidly  that  the  ley  (hall  not  abforb 
any  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmofphere.  As  long  as  any  water  of 
folution  remains,  the  ebullition  is  evident,  and  the  evaporation  is 
to  be  continued  until  it  ceafe.  The  heat  is  then  to  be  increafed 
a little,  which  renders  the  potafs  perfectly  fluid,  and  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  an  oil,  when  it  is  ready  to  be-  poured  out,  either  on 
a flab,  as  diredfted  by  the  colleges,  or  into  iron  moulds,  fuch  as  are 
ufed  for  the  melted  nitrate  of  filver. 

The  potafs  prepared  according  to  thefe  directions  is  fufficiently 
pure  for  medical  ufe,  but  is  not  fit  for  chemical  experiments.  We 
can  however  obtain  it  perfectly  white  and  cryftallized,  according 
to  Berthollet,  by  adding  to  the  ley,  when  evaporated  fo  far  that 
it  would  aflume  the  confidence  of  honey,  if  permitted  to  cool,  a 
quantity  of  alcohol  equal  to  one  third  of  the  carbonate  of  potafs 
operated  on,  mixing  them  together,  and  letting  them  boil  a minute 
or  two.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be  poured  into  a glass  veflel, 
and  corked  up,  when  the  impurities  will  gradually  fubfide,  partly 
in  a folid  form,  and  partly  diflolved  in  water.  The  fuper-natant 
alcoholic  folution  is  then  to  be  evaporated  rapidly,  till  its  furface 
become  covered  with  a black  cruft,  which  is  to  be  removed,  and 
the  liquid  below  is  to  be  poured  into  a porcelain  veflel,  when  it 
will  concrete  into  a white  fubftance,  which  is  to  be  broken  in 
pieces,  and  immediately  excluded  from  the  adbion  of  the  air. 

A lefs  expenfive  way  of  obtaining  potafs  perfectly  pure  is  that 
of  Lowitz.  Evaporate  a folution  of  potafs  till  a thick  pellicle 
form  on  its  furface ; allow  it  to  cool  ; feparate  all  the  cryftals 
formed,  as  they  confift  of  foreign  falts : renew  the  evaporation 
in  an  iron  or  filver  bafon ; and  remove  the  pellicles  which  form 
on  the  furface  with  an  iron  fkimmer,  as  long  as  any  appear. 
When  the  ebullition  ceafes,  remove  the  veflel  from  the  fire,  and 
agitate  the  fufed  fait  with  an  iron  fpatula  while  it  cools.  Diflolve 
the  faline  mafs  in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  evaporate  in  a 
filver  bafon  till  it  begins  to  cryftallize.  The  cryftals  are  pure  potafs. 
The  fluid  which  fwims  over  them  has  a dark- brown  colour,  and 
mufc  be  poured  off:  but  if  kept  in  a clofe-ftopt  phial,  it  will  de- 
pofit  its  colouring  matter,  and  by  evaportion  will  furnifh  more 
cryftals  of  potafs. 

Med.  ufe. — Potafs  is  only  ufed  as  a cauftic,  or  to  form  folutions 
of  a known  ftrength;  and  even  its  ufe  as  a cauftic  is  inconvenient, 
from  its  being  fo  quickly  affedted  by  the  air,  and  from  its  rapid 
deliquefcence,  which  renders  it  apt  to  fpread. 
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Off. prep. — Aik.  veget.  fulph.'  Dub.  Alcohol,  Lond.  Dub.  jEth. 
fulph.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

POTASSA  CUM  CALCE  ; ohm,  Causticum  Commune  Mi- 
nus. Edin. 

Potafs  with  Lime,  formerly  Milder  common  Cauflic. 

Take  of 

Solution  of  potafs,  any  quantity. 

Evaporate  in  a covered  iron  veffel  till  one  third  remains  ; then  mix 
with  it  as  much  new-llaked  lime  as  will  bring  it  to  the  conbft- 
ence  of  pretty  iolid  pap,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a veffel  clofely 
ftopt. 

Calx  cum  Kali  Puro.  Loud. 

Lime  with  Pure  Kali. 

Take  of 

Quicklime,  five  pounds  and  four  ounces  ; 

"Water  of  pure  kali,  fixteen  pounds. 

Boil  away  the  water  of  pure  kali  to  a fourth  part}  then  fprinkle  in 
the  lime,  reduced  to  powder  by  the  affufion  of  water.  • Keep 
it  in  a veffel  clofely  flopped. 

Causticum  Mitius.  Dub. 

Milder  Caujlic. 

Evaporate  cauflic  ley  to  one  third,  then  add  powdered  lime  till  it 
become  thick,  and  form  it  into  proper  maffes. 

The  addition  of  the  lime  in  thefe  preparations  renders  them 
lefs  apt  to  deliquefee,  more  eafily  managed,  and  milder  in  their 
operation.  ' 

CARBONAS  POTASSiE.  Edin. 

Carbonate  of  Potafs. 

Let  impure  carbonate  of  potafs,  called  in  Englifh  pearl  afhes , be 
put  into  a crucible,  and  brought  to  a low  red  hear,  that  the  oily, 
impurities,  if  there  be  any,  may  be  burnt  out:  then  triturate  it 
with  an  eqftal  weight  of  water,  and  mix  them  thoroughly  by. 
agitation.  After  the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  the  liquor  into  a. 
very  clean  iron  pot,  and  boil  to  drynefs,  flirring  the  fait  towards 
the  end  of  the  procefs,  to  prevent  its  flicking  to  the  veffel. 

Kali  Pr^paratum.  Loud. 

Prepared  Kali. 

Take  of 

Potafhes,  two  pounds. 

Boilmg  diflilled  watei,  three  pints. 
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Diflolve  and  filter  through  paper;  evaporate  the  liquor  till  a pel- 
licle appear*  on  the  furface  ; then  fet  it  afide  for  twelve  hours 
that  the  neutral  falts  may  cryftallize  : after  which,  pour  out  the 
liquor,  and  boil  away,  with  a flow  fire,  the  whole  of  the  water 
, , conftantly  ftirring,  left  the  fait  fhould  adhere  to  the  pot. 

In  like  manner  is  purified  impure  kali  from  the  afhes  of  any  kind 
of  vegetable. 

The  fame  fait  may  be  prepared  from  tartar,  which  fhould  bs 
burnt  till  it  becomes  of  an  ath  colour. 

Alkali  Vegetabile  Mite.  Dub. 

Mild  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Take  of 
Potaflies, 

Boiling  water,  each  fix  pounds. 

Mix  them  by  agitation  in  a glafs  veffel,  and  digeft  them  for  thfee 
days.  Then  pour  off  the  pure  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  dry- 
nefs  in  a very  clean  iron  vefTel.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ope'r- 
ation,  ftir  the  fahne  mafs  conftantly  with  an  iron  fpatula. 
ihen  leparate,  by  means  of  a fieve,  the  finer  particles,  which 
are  to  be  kept  in  a glafs  vefTel  well  Hopped, 

Carbonas  Potass*  Purissimus;  olim,  Sal  Tartari.  Fdin 

Take  of  Carb0Hate  °f  PutaJS;  formerJ>r  Salt  of  Tartar. 

fopure  fuper-tartrate  of  potafs,  any  quantity. 

Wrap  it  up  in  moift  bibulous  paper,  or  put  into  a crucible,  and 
burn  it  to  a black  mafs,  by  placing  it  among  live  coals.  Har- 

InSrh?UA' d thlrmafs  P0vvd|r>  e^pofc  it  in  an  open  crucible 

to  the  a£hon  of  a moderate  fire,  till  it  become  white,  or  at 

leaft  of  an  afti-grey  coJou^  taking  care  that  it  do  not  melt. 
Then  diflolve  it  m warm  water  ; ftrain  the  liquor  through  a 
linen  cloth,  and  evaporat  e it  in  a clean  iron  vefTel,  dilirrentlv 
ftirring  it  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  with  an  iron  fpatula 
to  prevent  it  from  flicking  to  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel.  A verj 
white  faft  will  remain,  which  is  to  be  left  a little  longer  on  the 
fire  till  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel  becomes  almoft  red.  Laftly 
when  rhe  lalt  is  grown  cold,  keep  it  in  glafs  veflels  well  ftop^! 

The  potafh  of  commerce  we  have  already  fhewn  to  contain  * 

* pr°portlon  °f  foreign  ftalts.  By  the  procefs  directed 
by  the  colleges,  it  is  purified  from  thofe  which  are  cryftallizable  • 
and  although  it  ftill  contains  muriate  of  potafs  and  filica,  it  is  fufi 
ficiently  pure  for  the  purpofes  of  medicine. 

e pureft  carbonate  of  potafs  in  common  ufe  is  that  obtained 
y incinerating  the  impure  fuper-tartrate  of  potafs,  as  all  the  fub- 
ances  it  contains,  except  the  potafs,  are  decompofed  by  the  heat 
ie  tartaric  acid  and  colouring  matter  are  deftroyed,  and  uart  of 
he  carbonic  acid,  which  is  formed,  unites  with  the  notTs 1 * 
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But  this  fait,  in  whatever  way  obtained,  is  not  ftri&ly  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  carbonate  ; for  it  is  not  faturated  with  the 
acid,  or  rather  it  is  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  potafs  and  potafs,  in 
variable  proportions.  It  is  owing  to  the  uncombined  potafs  that 
it  is  dill  deliqucfcent,  and  in  fome  degree  caudic.  It  may  be 
eafily  faturated,  however,  with  carbonic  acid,  by  expofing  it  in  fo- 
lution  to  the  conta£l  of  the  air  for  a confiderable  time,  or  by  mak- 
ing a dream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  pafs  through  a folution  of  it,  or 
by  diddling  it  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  M.  Curadau  has  pro- 
pofed  a cheaper  mode  of  faturating  potafs  with  carbonic  acid.  He 
dilTolves  the  potafs  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water,  mixes 
it  with  as  much  dried  tanner’s  bark  as  to  make  it  pretty  dry,  and 
then  expofes  the  mixture  in  a covered  crucible  to  the  heat  of  a re- 
verberatory furnace  for  half  an  hour.  By  lixiviation  and  cryftal- 
lization,  the  mixture  affords  beautiful  cryftals  of  carbonate  of 
potafs.  In  this  date  it  is  crydallizable,  and  its  crydals  are  per- 
manent. It  confids  of  about  43  acid,  40  potafs,  and  1 7 water. 
The  faturation  with  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  bed  means  of  pu- 
rifying  it;  for  it  always  feparates  filica  from  the  uncombined  al- 
kali. 

Med.  ufe. — Carbonate  of  potafs  is  frequently  employed  in  me- 
dicine, in  conjunction  with  other  articles,  particularly  for  the 
formation  of  raline  neutral  draughts  and  mixtures:  but  it  is  ufed 
alfo  by  itfelf  in  doles  from  three  or  four  grains  to  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty; and  it  frequently  operates  as  a powerful  diuretic,  particu- 
larly when  aided  by  proper  dilution. 

Off.  prep. — Aqua  potaffae,  Lond.  Ed.  Dub.  Aqua  fuper-carbo- 
natis  potaffae,  Ed.  Dub.  Acetis  potaff.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Sulphas 
potaffie,  Ed.  Sulphur  pot.  Ed.  Lond.  Tartris  pot.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 
Suiph.  dib.  fufcum,  Dub.  Calx  dibii,  praecip.  Dub.  Alcohol, 
Lond.  Dub. 


AQUA  KALI  PRiEPARATI.  Lond. 

IVater  of  Prepared  Kali. 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  one  pound. 

Set  it  in  a moid  place  till  it  deliquefce,  and  then  drain  it. 


Lixivium  Mite. 
Mild  Ley. 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  one  pound. 
Diffolve  it  in  one  pound  of  water. 


Dub. 


The  lad  of  thefe  preparations  is  a folution  of  the  mixed  or  fub- 
carbonate  of  potafs,  in  a fixed  proportion  of  water;  and  the 
former  is  a folution  of  carbonate  of  potafs,  in  a variable  quantity 
of  uater.  The  Dublin  folution  contains  the  filica,  and  all  the 


Alkaline  Salt. 
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the  London  procefs,  the  uncombined  portion  of  the  potafs,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  deliquefces,  becomes  faturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  depofites  the  filica.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a very 
confiderable  improvement  of  this  preparation,  to  dilVolve  cryftat- 
lized  carbonate  of  potafs  in  a determined  proportion  of  water. 
Off.  prep. — Calx  hydrarg.  alb.  Lond. 

AQUA  SUPER-CARBONS TIS  POTASSiE.  Ed. 

Solution  op  Super-carbonate  of  Potafs. 

Take  of 

Water,  ten  pounds ; 

Pure  carbonate  of  potafs,  one  ounce. 

DifTolve  and  expofe  the  folution  to  a ftream  of  carbonic  acid,  arif- 
ing  from 

Carbonate  of  lime  in  powder. 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  three  ounces; 

Water,  three  pounds,  gradually  and  cautioufly  mixed. 
The  chemical  apparatus  invented  by  Dr.  Nooth  is  well  adapted 
for  this  preparation.  But  if  a larger  quantity  of  the  liquor  be 
required,  the  aparatus  of  Dr.  Woulfe  is  preferable. 

Liquor  Alkali  Vegetabilis  Mitissimi.  Dub. 
Solution  of  Alildeji  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Water,  fix  pounds. 

IVIix  them,  and  tranfmit  fixed  air  through  the  liquor,  according 
to  the  formula  for  preparing  fixed  air  (p.  416),  except  that  a 
double  quantity  of  marble  and  acid  mull  be  employed  to  fa- 
turate  the  folution. 

The  colder  the  air  is,  and  the  greater  the  preflure,  the  better  is 
the  liquor,  which  fhould  be  kept  in  well-clofed  veffels. 

As  foon  as  the  preparation  is  finilhed,  the  liquor  Ihould  be 
drawn  off  into  pint  bottles,  which  are  to  be  well  corked,  and  kept 
in  a cool  fituation,  with  the  head  down,  or  laid  on  one  fide.  It 
Ihould  be  perfectly  tranfpafent,  and  have  an  acidulous,  not  at 
all  alkaline  tafte  ; and  when  poured  out  of  the  bottles,  it  Ihould 
have  a fparkling  appearance. 

Medical  ufe. — In  this  folution,  carbonate  of  potafs  is  combined 
with  excels  of  carbonic  acid,  by  which  means  it  is  better  adapted 
for  internal  uie,  as  it  is  rendered  not  only  more  pleafant  to  the 
tafte,  but  is  lefs  apt  to  offend  the  ftomach.  Indeed  it  is  the  only 
form  in  which  we  can  exhibit  potafs  in  fufficient  dofes,  and  for  a 
fufficient  length  of  time,  to  derive  much  benefit  from  its  ufe  in 
calculous  complaints.  It  has  certainly  been  frequently  of  ad- 
vantage in  thefe  affections,  but  probably  only  in  thofe  inftances 
in  which  the  ftone  confifts  of  uric  acid,  or  urate  of  ammonia  : for 
although  fuperfaturated  with  carbonic  acid,  yet  the  affinity  of 
that  acid  for  potafs  is  fo  weak,  that  it  really  operates  as  an  alkali. 
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Six  or  eight  ounces  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
It  in  general  proves  powerfully  diuretic,  and  fometimes  produces 
inebriation.  This  laft  effedl  is  aferibed  to  the  carbonic  acid. 


ACETIS  POTASSiE.  Ed. 

deetite  of  Poiafs. 

Take  of  J J 

Pure  carbonate  of  potafs,  one  pound. 

Bod  it  with  a very  gentle  heat,  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of 
diftilled  acetous  acid,  and  add  more  acid  at  different  times,  till, 
on  the  watery  part  of  the  preceding  quantity  being  nearly 
diflipated  by  evaporation,  the  new  addition  of  acid  ceafes  to 
inife  any  effervefcence,  which  will  happen,  when  about  twenty 
pounds  of  acid  have  been  confumed.  It  is  then  to  be  flowly 
dried.  The  impure  fait  remaining,  is  to  be  melted  with  a 
gentle  heat,  for  a fhort  time,  and  afterwards  diffolvedin  water, 
and  filtered  through  paper.  If  the  liquefadHon  has  been  pro- 
perly performed,  the  filtered  liquor  will  be  limpid  ; but  if 
otherwife,  of  a brown  colour.  Afterwards  evaporate  this 
liquor  with  a very  gentle  heat  in  a very  fhallow  glafs  veffel, 
occafionally  ftirring  the  fait  as  it  becomes  dry,  that  its  moifture 
may  be  fooner  diffipated.  Laftly,  the  acetite  of  potafs  ought 
to  be  kept  in  a veffel  very  clofely  ftopt,  to  prevent  it  from 
deftquefcirtg. 


Kali  Acetatum.  Lotid. 
dictated  Kali. 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  one  pound. 

Boil  it,  with  a flow  fire,  in  four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of  dif- 
tilled  vinegar  ; and  when  the  effervefcence  ceafes,  add,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  more  diftilled  vinegar,  until  one  portion  of  vine- 
gar being  nearly  evaporated,  the  addition  of  another  will  ex- 
cite no  efrvefcence,  which  will  happen  when  about  twenty 
pounds  of  diftilled  vinegar  are  confumed  ; afterwards  let  it  be 
dried  flowly  An  impure  fait  will  be  left,  which  is  to  be  melt- 
ed  for  a little  while  with  a flow  fire  ; then  diffolved  in  water, 
and  filtered  through  paper.  * 

If  the  fufion  has  been  rightly  performed,  the  ftrained  liquor  will 
be  colourlefs ; if  otherwife,  of  a brown  colour. 

Laftly,  evaporate  this  liquor  with  a flow  fire,  in  a very  (hallow 
glafs  veffel;  frequently  ftirring  the  mafs,  that  the  fait' may 
be  more  completely  dried,  which  fhould  be  kept  in  a veffel 
elofely  ftopt.  r 

The  fait  ought  to  be  very  white,  and  diffolve  wholly,  both  in 
water  and  fpint  of  wine,  without  leaving  any  feces.  If  the 
fait,  although  white  , fhould  depofit  any  feces  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
the  rotation  fhould  be  filtered  through  paper,  and  the  fait 
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Alkali  Vegetabili  Acetatum;  dim,  Sal  Diureticus. 

Dub. 

Acelated  Vegetable  Alkali , formerly  Diuretic  Salt. 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  any  quantity. 

Add  to  it  at  different  times,  about  five  times  its  weight  of  diflilled 
vinegar,  at  a moderate  temperature.  When  the  evaporation 
ceafes,  and  the  liquor  is  fomewhat  evaporated,  add,  at  intervals 
diflilled  vinegar,  until  the  mixture  fhall  entirely  ceafe  to  efferl 
vefce.  Then  evaporate  to  drynefs;  and  having  increafed  the 
fire  a little,  bring  the  ialine  mafs  into  a flate  of  fufion.  Diffolve 
the  fait,  after  it  has  cooled,  in  water  : filter  the  folution,  and 
evaporate,  until,  on  cooling,  it  fhall  concrete  into  a cryflalline 
mafs,  which  fhould  be  very  white.  Put  this,  while  ftift  warm 

into  veffels  accurately  clofed.  * 


This  is  both  a troublefome  and  expenfive  preparation,  for  when 
attempted  to  be  made  by  fimply  evaporating  to  drynefs,  the  fait  has 
always  a nark,  unpleafant  colour,  which  can  neither  be  removed  bv 
repeated  folution  and  cryftallization,  nor  even  by  folution  in  alcohol 
It  is  doubtful  to  what  the  colour  is  owing.  It  has  been  afcribed 
byfome  to  part  of  the  acetic  acid  being  decompofed  by  heat 
during  the  exficcation  of  the  fait:  they  accordingly  recommend 
die  evaporation  to  be  conducted  very  gently,  and  the  pellicles  to 
be  fkimmed  irom  the  -urface  of  the  liquor  as  fall  as  they  are  form- 
ed; and  in  this  way,  they  fay,  they  have  procured  at  once  a very 

• °t^rSiafC,rine  lf  to  r°me  foreign  matter  which  rifes 

in  diflnlation  with  the  1 aft  portions  of  the  acetous  acid,  and  there- 
fore diredl,  that  only  the  firft  portions  which  come  over  fhould  be 
uled,  or  that  the  acetous  acid  fhould  be  diflilled  with  charcoal  • 
while  others  again  afcribe  it  to  accidental  impurities  contraded 
during  the  operation  and  recommend  the  utmoft  attention  to 
cleanlinefs,  and  the  life  0f  earthen  veftels.  To  whatever  caufe  it 
may  be  owing,  and  the  fecond  appears  to  us  the  moft  probable  the 
colour  is  moft  effedfually  deftroyed  by  fufing  the  fait.  The  heat 
neceffary  to  do  this  decompofes  the  colouring  matter ; and  on  dif- 
fering the  fufed  mafs  in  water,  and  filtering  the  folution,  we  find 

con fdgM  diT°f  °n  tHe  fiher‘  But  this  fufion  is  attended  with 
confiderable  lofs,  for  part  of  the  acetic  acid  itfelf  is  decompofed 

„rJ-T  °P?ri ati?r  muft  be  PartIcularly  careful,  in  melting  it,  not  to 
greater  heat,  nor  to  keep  it  longer  liquified,  than  what  is  ah 
folutely  necefiary : a li«le  fhould  be  occafionaliy  taken  ou,  and 
put  wate,- ; and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  pan  freely  with Tts 
Mack  colour,  the  whole  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire. 

, exficcation  of  the  folution  of  the  fait,  after  it  has  hp-,, 

to  he’dmuft  berC^ndu?.ef  vei7  carefully,  as  it  is  exceedingly  apt 
to  be  decompofed,  which  would  render  a new  folution  a^id  ex 
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Gccation  neceflary.  The  teft  of  its  purity,  by  difTolving  it  in  al- 
cohol, as  diredted  by  the  London  college,  is  to  difcover  if  any  of 
the  acetous  acid  itfelfhas  been  decompofed  in  the  operation;  for 
the  carbonate  of  potafs,  which  is  in  that  cafe  formed,  is  infoluble 
in  alcohol. 

To  fpare  trouble  and  expence,  attempts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
pare acetate  of  potafs  with  undiftilled  vinegar,  and  even  with  the 
refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  acetic  acid  : and  they  have  been  to  a 
certain  degree  fuccefsful:  but  as  repeated  fufion  and  cryftalliza- 
tion  are  neceflary  to  bring  the  fait  to  a fufficient  degree  of  purity, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  more  economical.  But  if  to 
acetate  of  potafs  prepared  with  impure  vinegar,  we  add  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fulphuric  acid,  by  diftillation  we  obtain  an  acetic  acid 
of  great  ftrength,  which  forms  a beautiful  acetate  of  potafs  with- 
out fufion.  Laftly,  this  fait  may  be  prepared  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  acetates ; for  example,  of  the  acetate  of  lime  by  tartrate 
of  potafs. 

Acetate  of  potafs  has  a Sharp,  Somewhat  pungent  tafte.  It  is 
Soluble  at  6e°,  in  about  its  own  weight  of  water.  It  is  alfo  Soluble 
in  alcohol.  It  is  deliquefcent.  Ir  is  decompofed  by  the  ftronger 
acids;  by  a decodtion  of  tamarinds;,  by  the  fulphate  of  foda  and 
magnefia ; by  muriate  of  ammonia  ; by  the  tartrate  of  foda  and 
potafs ; and  by  Some  metalline  Salts.  Its  acid  is  deftroyed  by  a 
high  temperature. 

Medical  ufe. — Acetate  of  potafs,  which  way  foever  prepared, 
provided  it  be  properly  made,  is  a medicine  of  great  efficacy,  and 
may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed  as  to  prove  either  mildly  cathartic, 
or  powerfully  diuretic  ; few  of  the  faline  deobftruents  equal  it  in 
virtue.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a fcruple  to  a drachm  or  two.  A 
Ample  Solution,  however,  of  alkaline  Salt  in  vinegar,  without  exfic- 
cation,  is  perhaps  not  inferior  as  a medicine  to  the  more  expenfive 
fait.  Two  drachms  of  the  alkali,  Saturated  with  vinegar,  have  been 
known  to  occafion,  in  hydropic  cafes,  ten  or  twelve  ftools,  and  a 
plentiful  difcharge  of  urine,  without  any  inconvenience. 

Off.  prep. — Tindtura  ferri  acetati.  Dub.  Acetis  hydrarg.  Ed. 
Lojid.  Dub. 

NITRUM  PURIFICATUM.  Land. 

Purified  Nitre. 

Take  of 

Nitre,  two  pounds ; 

Diftilled  water,  four  pints- 

Boil  the  nitre  in  the  water,  till  it  be  difl'olved ; {train  the  Solution, 

and  Set  it  afide  to  cryltallize. 

Common  nitre  contains  uiually  a considerable  portion  of  muriate 
of  foda,  which  in  this  procefs  is  Separated,  for  it  remains  difl'olved 
after  the  greateft  part  Of  the  nitrate  of  potafs  has  crvltallized.  The 
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cryftals  which  {hoot  after  the  firft  evaporation  are  large,  regular, 
and  pure : but  when  the  remaining  liquor  is  further  evaporated, 
and  this  repeated  a fecond  or  third  time,  the  cryftals  prove  at 
length  fmall,  imperfect,  and  tipt  with  little  cubical  cryftals  of  mu- 
riate of  foda.  When  pure,  their  folution  is  not  affedted  by  nitrate 
of  filver,  or  nitrate  of  baryta. 

SULPHAS  POTASSiE;  olim,  Tartarum  Vitriolatum. 

Edin. 

Sulphate  of  Potafs , formerly  Vitriolated  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  fix  times  its  weight  of  water,  any 
quantity. 

Put  it  into  a capacious  glafs  veflel,  and  gradually  drop  into  it,  of 
pure  carbonate  of  potafs,  difl'olved  in  fix  times  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter, as  much  as  is  fufficient  thoroughly  to  neutralize  the  acid. 
The  effervefcence  being  fimfhed,  (train  the  liquor  through 
paper;  and  after  evaporation,  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 

Sulphate  of  potafs  may  be  alfo  conveniently  prepared  from  the 
refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid,  by  diffolving  it  in 
warm  water,  and  faturating  it  with  carbonate  of  potafs. 

Kali  Vitriolatum.  Lond. 

Vitriolated  Kali. 

Take  of 

The  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of  the  nitrous  acid, 
two  pounds ; 

Diftilled  water,  two  gallons. 

'Burn  out  the  fuperfluous  acid  with  a ftrong  fire,  in  an  open  veflel: 
then  boil  it  a little  while  in  the  water  ; (train,  and  fet  the  liquor 
afide  to  cryftallize. 

Alkali  Vegetabile  Vitriolatum.  Dub. 

Vitriolated  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Let  the  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid 
reduced  to  powder,  be  difl'olved  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water.  Let  the  filtered  liquor  be  evaporated  with  a very 
gentle  heat,  that  it  may  cryftallize. 

This  fait  is  rery  feldom  prepared  on  purpofe,  as  it  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  refiduum  of  many  other  preparations,  by  Ample 
folution  and  cryftallization.  For  fo  ftrong  is  the  affinity  between 
fulphuric  acid  and  potafs,  that  they  fcarccly  ever  meet  without 
combining  to  form  this  fait.  All  the  fulphates,  except  that  of  ba- 
ryta are  decompofed  by  potafs  and  molt  of  its  combinations;  and 
reciprocally,  all  the  compounds  of  potafs  are  decompofed  by  ful- 
phuric acid  and  mod  of  its  combinations;  and  in  all  thefe  decom- 
pofitions,  fulphate  of  potafs  is  one  of  the  products. 
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The  greateft  part  of  the  fulphate  of  potafs  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained from  the  refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  fulphate  of  iron  with 
nitrate  of  potafs,  by  lixiviating  it,  fuperfaturating  the  folution  with 
carbonate  of  potafs,  filtering  it  boiling  hot,  and  allowing  it  to  cryf- 
tallize.  The  liquor  remaining  after  the  precipiation  of  magnefia, 
is  alfo  a folution  of  fulphate  of  potafs.  It  is  alfo  got  in  confider- 
able  quantities  from  the  refiduum  remaining  in  the  retort,  after 
the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid  ; and  all  the  colleges  have  given 
directions  for  obtaining  it  in  this  way.  This  refiduum  generally 
contains  an  excefs  of  acid,  which  converts  part  of  the  fulphate  into 
fuper-fulphate  of  potafs.  The  Dublin  college  allow  this  part  to 
be  loft.  The  London  drive  off1  the  excefs  of  acid  by  intenfe  heat, 
and  thus  get  the  whole  of  the  fulphate  ; but  at  the  fame  time  con- 
vert it  into  a very  difficultly  foluble  mafs.  While  the  Edinburgh 
college,  more  fcientifically  economical  than  either,  derive  advant- 
age from  the  excefs  of  acid,  by  limply  faturating  it  with  carbonate 
of  potafs. 

As  the  refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid  may  not  al- 
ways be  at  hand,  the  Edinburgh  college  alfo  give  a receipt  for  mak- 
ing this  fait,  by  directly  combining  its  conftituents.  It  would 
have  been  more  economical  to  have  ufed  a folution  of  fulphate  of 
iron,  in  place  of  fulphuric  acid,  by  which  means  not  only  an  equal- 
ly pure  fulphate  of  potafs  would  have  been  procured  at  lefs  ex- 
pence, but  alfo  a very  pure  carbonate  of  iron. 

Sulphate  of  potafs  forms  fmall  tranfparent  very  hard  cryftals, 
generally  aggregated  in  crufts  and  permanent  in  the  air.  It  has 
a bitter  tafte,  is  flowly  foluble  in  water,  requiring  1 6 parts  at  6o°, 
and  4 at  2 1 a0.  It  is  not  foluble  in  alcohol.  It  decrepitates 
when  thrown  on  live  coals,  and  melts  in  a red  heat.  It  confifts 
of  45.2  acid,  and  54.8  potafs.  It  is  decompofed  by  the'  barytic 
falts  by  the  nitrates  and  muriates  of  lime  and  of  ftrontia,  by 
the  tartrates  partially  j and  by  the  falts  of  mercury,  filver  and  lead. 

Medical  ufe — Sulphate  of  potafs,  in  fmall  dofes,  as  a fcruple 
or  half  a drachm,  is  an  ufeful  aperient ; in  larger  ones,  as  four  or 
five  drachms,  a mild  cathaitic,  which  does  not  pafs  off  fo  haftily 
as  the  fulphate  of  foda,  and  feems  to  extend  its  a£tion  further. 

Off.  prep. — Pulv.  ipec.  et  opii.  Ed.  Land.  Dub.  Pulv.  fcam. 
conap.  Loud. 

SULPHAS  POTASSAS  CUM  SULPHURE  -,  olim  Sal  Poly- 

CHRESTUS.  Ed. 

Sulphate  of  Potafs  with  Sulphur , formerly  Sal  Poly chrejl. 

Take 

Nitrate  of  potafs  in  powder, 

Sublimed  fulphur,  of  each  equal  parts. 
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Mingle  them  well  together,  and  inje£l  the  mixture,  by  little  and 
little  at  a time,  into  a red-hot  crucible  : the  deflagration  being 
over,  [let  the  fait  cool,  after  which  it  is  to  be  put  up  in  a dafs 
Yeflel  well  Hopped. 

In  this  procefs  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  potafs  is  decom- 
posed by  the  fulphur,.  which  is  in  part  acidified.  But  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  contained  in  the  nitric  acid,  is  not  always  fufficient  to 
acidity  the  whole  fulphur  employed  ; therefore  part  of  it  remains 
in  the  (fate  of  fulphureous  acid,  which  is  probably  chemically  com- 
bined with  part  of  the  potafs  in  the  ftate  of  fulphite,  for  the  whole 
faline  mafs  formed,  is  more  foluble  in  water  than  fulphate  of  pot- 
afs. It  is  cryftallizable,  and  by  expofure  to  the  air,  gradually  at-” 
trafts  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  fulphate  of  potafs.  In  fome 
experiments  which  I made  to  determine  the  ftate  in  which  the 
fulphur  exifted  in  this  fait,  carefully  prepared,  it  feemed  to  be 
fulphuric  acid;  for  it  neither  gave  out  a fulphureous  fmell  on  the 
addition  of  fulphuric  acid,  nor  was  a folution  of  it  precipitated  by 
a^-ids.  In  its  medical  efledls  and  exhibition,  it  agrees  with  ful- 
phate of  potafs. 

Off.  prep. — Pil  aloes  cum  colocynth. 


SULPHURETUM  POTASS  AH;  olirn,  Hepar  Sulphuris. 

Edin. 

Sulphur et  of  Potafs,  formerly  Liver  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  potafs. 

Sublimed  fulphur,  each  eight  ounces. 

Grind  them  well  together,  put  them  into  a large  coated  crucible ; 
fit  a cover  to  it,  and  having  applied  live  coals  cautioufly  around 
it,  bring  them  at  length  to  a ftate  of  fufion. 

Break  the  crucible  as  foon  as  it  has  grown  cold,  take  out  the  ful- 
phuret,  and  keep  it  in  a well-clofed  phial. 

Kali  Sulphuratum.  Load 
Sulphuretted  Kali. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce  ; 

Prepared  kali,  five  ounces. 

Vy  ith  the  fulphur  melted  with  a gentle  fire,  mix  the  fait  by  con- 
ftant  agitation  until  they  unite. 

Alkali  Vegetabile  Sulphuratum.  Dub. 
Sulphuretted  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Cauftic  vegetable  alkali  in  powder. 

Sublimed  fulphur, each  two  ounces. 
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To  the  fulphur,  melted  by  a gentle  heat,  add  the  alkali ; covering 

the  veil'd,  if  the  mixture  ihal  take  ffte. 

There  exifts  a very  ftrong  affinity  between  fulphur  and  potafs, 
but  they  muft  be  united  in  a ftate  of  perfeft  drynefs  ; becaufe,  if 
any  moifture  be  prefent,  it  is  decompofed,  and  alters  the  nature  of 
the  product.  If  potafs  be  employed  as  diie&td  by  the  Dublin 
college,  it  will  unite  with  the  fulphur  by  fimple  trituration,  and 
will  render  one  third  of  its  weight  of  fulphur  foluble  in  water.  If 
carbonate  of  potafs  be  ufed  as  dire£ied  by  the  other  colleges,  it  is 
neceffary  to  bring  the  fulphur  into  a ftate  of  fufion  ; it  then  a£ts 
upon  the  carbonate,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is  evident, 
that  to  combine  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fulphur,  a larger  pro- 
portion oi  carbonate  of  potafs  than  of  potafs  is  neceffary  ; but  the 
quantity  ordered  by  the  London  college  is  certainly  much  too 
large.  Gottling  directs  only  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potafs  to 
two  of  fulphur  : and  to  fave  the  crucible,  he  dire&s  the  mixture, 
as  foon  as  it  melts,  to  be  poured  into  a heated  mould,  anointed 
with  oil.  The  colleges  alfo  differ  in  the  mode  ofcondu&ing  the 
procefs.  The  London  and  Dublin  colleges  direft  the  alkaline  fait 
to  be  projected  upon  the  melted  fulphur.  The  fault  of  this  procefs 
is,  that  there  is  a confiderable  lofs  of  fulphur  by  fublimation, 
which  is  avoided,  if  the  fubftances  be  previoufly  intimately  mix- 
ed, and  brought  into  fufion  by  a very  gradual  and  cautious  appli- 
cation of  heat,  according  to  the  proceis  of  the  Edinburgh  college  ; 
but,  if  the  fufion  be  not  very  cautioufly  performed,  the  fudden  ex- 
trication of  fo  large  a quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  apt  to 
throw  the  melted  matter  out  of  the  crucible,  and  may  be  attended 
with  unpleafant  confequences.  La  Grange  proje£!s  one  part  of 
fulphur,  on  one  and  a half  of  potats  in  fufion,  and  keeps  the  com- 
pound melted  half  an  hour  before  he  pours  it  out.  If  the  heat  be 
too  great,  and  the  crucible  uncovered,  the  fulphureous  vapour  is 
apt  to  inflame,  but  it  is  eafily  extinguifhed  by  covering  it  up. 
For  the  preparation  of  precipitated  fulphur,  Hermbftadt  propofes 
to  obtain  the  fulphuret  of  potafs,  by  heating  together  in  a crucible 
four  parts  of  fulphate  of  potafs  with  one  of  charcoal  powder. 
The  charcoal  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  ful- 
phate into  fulphuret. 

Sulphuret  of  potafs,  properly  prepared,  is  of  a liver-brown  co- 
lour, hard,  brittle,  and  has  a vitreous  fraflure.  It  has  an  acrid 
bitter  tafte,  and  the  fmell  of  fulphur.  It  is  exceedingly  prone  to 
decompofition.  It  is  deliquefeent  in  the  air,  and  is  decompofed. 
It  is  very  fufible,  but  a ftrong  heat  feparates  the  fulphur  by  fub- 
limation. The  moment  it  comes  in  conta£l  with  water,  there  is 
a mutual  decompofition.  Part  of  the  fulphur  becomes  acidified, 
deriving  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  forms  fulphate  of  potafs. 
Part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  decompofed,  combines  with 
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another  portion  of  the  fulphur,  and  efcapes  in  the  form  of  fulphu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas : another  portion  of  the  hydrogen  combines 
with  a third  portion  of  the  fulphur,  and  remains  in  folu  ion,  unit- 
ed with  the  alkali,  in  the  ftate  of  hydroguretfed  fulphuret  of  pot- 
afs.  By  acids,  fulphuret  of  potafs  is  immediately  decompofed  ; 
the  acid  forms  a neutral  fait  with  the  potafs,  and  the  fulphur  is 
feparated. 

Off".  Prep.—  Sulph.  praec.  Land.  Dub. 

TARTR1S  PGTASSAE;  dim,  Tartarum  Solubile.  Ed. 
Tartrite  of  Potafs , formerly,  Soluble  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  potafs,  one  pound  ; 

Super-tartrite  of  potafs,  three  pounds,  or  as  much  as  may  be 
fufficient ; 

Boiling  water,  fifteen  pounds. 

To  the  carbonate  of  potafs  difl'olved  in  the  water,  gradually  add  the 
fuper-tartrite  of  potafs  in  fine  powder,  as  long  as  it  raifes  any 
effervefcence,  which  generally  ceafes  before  three  times  the 
weight  of  the  carbonate  of  potafs  has  been  added  ; then  firain 
the  cooled  liquor  through  paper,  aud  after  due  evaporation  fet 
it  afide  to  cryftallize. 

Kali  Tartarisatum.  Land* 

Tartarifed  Kali. 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  one  pound  ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  three  pounds  ; 

Diftilled  water,  boiling,  one  gallon. 

To  the  fait,  difl'olved  in  the  water,  throw  in  gradually  the  cryflals 
of  tartar  powdered  : filter  the  liquor,  when  cold,  through  paper ; 
and,  after  due  evaporation  by  a gentle  heat,  fet  it  apart  to  cry- 
ftallize. 

Alkali  Vegetabile  Tartarisatum.  Dub. 

Tartarifed  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  one  pound  ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar  in  very  fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half, 
Boiling  water,  fifteen  pounds. 

Gradually  add  the  tartar  to  the  vegetable  alkali  difl'olved  in  the 
water  ; after  the  liquor  has  cooled,  ftrain  it  through  paper, 
evaporate  it,  and  let  it  cryftallize  by  cooling  {lowly. 

The  tartaric  acid  is  capable  of  uniting  with  potafs  in  two  pro- 
portions, forming  in  the  one  inftance  a neutral,  and  in  the  other 
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an  acidulous  fait.  The  latter  is  an  abundant  production  of  nature, 
but  it  is  eafily  converted  into  the  former,  by  faturating  it  with  pot- 
afs, or  by  depriving  it  of  its  excefs  of  acid.  It  is  by  the  former 
method  that  the  colleges  direCt  tartrate  of  potafs  to  be  prepared, 
and  the  procefs  is  fo  fimple,  that  it  requires  little  comment.  For 
the  fake  of  economy,  we  fhould  come  as  near  the  point  of  fatura- 
tion  as  poflible  ; but  any  flight  deviation  from  it  will  not  be  at- 
tended with  much  inconvenience.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  advifable 
to  leave  a flight  excefs  of  acid,  which,  forming  a fmall  quantity 
of  very  infoluble  fait,  leaves  the  remainder  perfectly  neutral.  The 
evaporation  muft  be  conducted  in  an  earthen  veflel,  for  iron  dif- 
colours  the  fait.  It  is  eafily  cry ftallized,  and  the  cryftals  become 
moift  in  the  air.  It  has  an  unpleafant  bitter  tafte.  It  is  foluble 
in  four  parts  of  cold  water,  and  ftill  more  foluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  it  is  alfo  foluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  totally  or  partially  decom- 
pofed  by  all  acids.  On  this  account  it  is  improper  to  join  it  with 
tamarinds,  or  other  acid  fruits  j which  is  too  often  done  in  the 
extemporaneous  praClice  of  thofe  phyficians  who  are  fond  of  mix- 
ing different  cathartics  together,  and  know  little  of  chemiftry.  It 
is  alfo  totally  decompofed  by  lime,  baryta,  ftrontia,  and  magnefia, 
and  partially  by  the  fulphatesof  potafs,  foda,  and  magnefia,  and 
by  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Medical  ufe. — In  dofes  of  a fcruple,  half  a drachm,  or  a drachm, 
this  fait  is  a mild  cooling  aperient : two  or  three  drachms  com- 
monly loofen  the  belly  ; and  an  ounce  proves  prptty  ftrongly 
purgative.  It  has  been  particularly  recommended  las  a purgative 
for  maniacal  and  melancholic  patients.  It  is  an  ufefui  addition  to 
the  purgatives  of  the  refinous  kind,  as  it  promotes  their  opera- 
tion, and  at  the  fame  time  tends  to  correct  their  griping  quality. 

CARDONAS  SODiE ; dim,  Sal  Alkalinus  Fixus  Fossilis 

Purificatus.  Ed. 

■Carbonate  of  Soda,  formerly,  Purified  Fixed  FoJJil  Alkaline  Salt. 
Take  of 

Impure  carbonate  of  foda,  any  quantity. 

Bruife  it;  then  boil  in  water  till  all  the  fait  be  diflolved.  Strain 
the  folution  through  paper,  and  evaporate  it  in  an  iron  veil'd, 
fo  that  after  it  has  cooled,  the  fait  may  cryftallize. 

Natron  Pr^eparatum.  lend. 

Prepared  Natron. 

Take  of 

Barilla,  powdered,  two  pounds  ; 

Diltilled  water,  one  gallon. 
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Boil  the  barilla  in  four  pints  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  {train. 
Boil  the  refiduum  with  the  reft  of  the  water,  and  (train.  Eva- 
porate the  mixed  liquors  to  two  pints,  and  fet  them  by  for  eight 
days;  {train  this  liquor  again  ^ and,  after  due  boiling,  fet  it 
afide  to  cryftallize.  Diffolve  the  cryftals  in  diftiiled  water  ; 
ftiain  the  iolmion,  ooil,  and  fet  it  ahde  to  cryftallize. 

Alkali  Fossile  Mite.  Dub 
Mild  FoJJil  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Barilla,  in  powder,  ten  pounds  ; 

Water,  forty  pounds. 

Boil  the  barila  in  the  water,  in  a covered  vefl'el,  for  two  hours 
agitating  it  from  time  to  time.  Evaporate  the  filtered  folution 
in  a wide  iron  veffel  to  drynefs,  taking  care  that  the  faline  mafs 
remaining  be  not  liquefied  by  too  great  a degree  of  heat  and 
agitate  it  with  an  iron  fpatuta,  until  its  colour  become  white 
Laftij,  diflolve  it  in  boiling  water  ; evaporate,  and  let  it  crvftal  * 
lize  by  flow  refrigeration.  J 

[f  the  fait  be  not  pure,  repeat  the  folution  and  cryftallization. 

These  diredions  are  principally  intended  for  the  purification 
>f  the  Spanifh  barilla,  which  is  a fufed  mafs,  confiftin^  indeed 
irmcipally  of  carbonate  of  foda,  but  alfo  containing  charcoal 
:arths,  and  other  falts.  From  the  two  firft  caufes  of  impurity  it 
s eafily  feparated  by  folution  and  filtration,  and  the  falts  may  be 
eparated  by  taking  advantage  of  their  different  folubility  in  cold 
nd  in  hot  water.  Frequently  the  foda  does  not  cryftallize  freely 
rom  not  being  faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  which  is  there->fon 
vhy  the  London  college  order  the  folution  to  be  expofed  to^the 
tmofphere  for  eight  days,  that  it  may  abforb  carbonic  acid  be 
ore  they  attempt  the  cryftallization  of  the  falts.  But  the  pre 
aration  of  carbonate  of  foda,  by  the  decompofnion  of  fulphate  of 
oda,  has  now  become  a manufa&ure,  and  is  carried  to  fuch  per- 
:<ftion,  that  its  further  purification  is  almoft  unneceffary  for  the 
urpofes  of  the  apothecary.  ; 

Off.  prep.— Aqua  fuper-carb.  fodae.  Ed.  Phofphas  fodie,  Ed. 
artris  pot.  et  fod.  Ed.  Laid.  Dub,  Carbonas  ferri  pnecip.  Ed 
tcid  benzoic,  Ed.  r" 

AQUA  SUPER  CARBON ATIS  SODtE.  Ed. 

Water  of  Super-Carbonate  of  Soda. 

his  is  prepared  from  ten  pounds  of  water,  and  two  ounces  of 
carbonate  of  loda,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  water  of  filner 
carbonate  of  potafs.  1 
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By  fuper-faturating  foda  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  rendered  mort 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  may  be  taken  in  larger  quantities, 
without  affe&ing  the  flomach. 

PHOSPHAS  SODjE.  Ed. 
phofphate  of  Soda. 

Take  of 

Bones  burnt  to  whitenefs,  and  powdered,  ten  pounds  ; 
Sulphuric  acid,  fix  pounds; 

Water,  nine  pounds. 

Mix  the  powder  with  the  fulphuric  acid  in  an  earthen  vefiel 
then  add  the  water,  and  mix  again.  Then  place  the  vefiel  it 
a vapour  bath,  and  digeft  for  three  days;  after  which  dilute  th 
mafs  with  nine  pounds  more  of  boiling  water,  and  ftrain  th 
liquor  through  a ftrong  linen  cloth,  pouring  over  it  boiling  wa 
ter,  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  until  the  whole  acid  be  w'afh 
ed  out.  Set  by  the  drained  liquor,  that  the  impurities  ma 
lubfide,  decant  the  clear  folution,  and  evaporate  it  to  nin 
pounds.  To  this  liquor,  poured  from  the  impurities,  add  car 
bonate  of  foda,  diffolved  in  warm  water,  until  the  effervefcenc. 
ceafe.  Filter  the  neutralized  liquor,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftai 
lize.  To  the  liquor  that  remains  after  the  cryftals  are  take: 
out,  add  a little  carbonate  of  foda,  if  necefiary,  fo  as  to  faturat 
exadly  the  phofphoric  acid,  and  difpofe  the  liquor,  by  evapora 
tion  to  form  cryftals.  Laftly,  the  cryftals  are  to  be  kept  in 
well-clofed  vefiel. 

The  rirft  part  of  this  procefs  confifts  in  deftroying  the  gelatin 
of  the  bones  by  the  a&ion  of  heat.  When  burnt  to  perfett  white 
nefs,  they  retain  their  form,  but  become  friable,  and  confift  c 
phofphate  of  lime,  mixed  with  a very  little  carbonate  of  lime  an 
carbonate  of  foda.  In  performing  this  part  of  the  procefs,  we  mu 
take  care  not  to  heat  the  bones. to  a bright  red,  as  by  it  they  ur 
dergo  a kind  of  femi-fufion,  and  become  lefs  foluble.  The  coir 
plete  combuftion  of  the  charcoal  is  facilitated  by  the  free  coi 
tadft  of  the  air;  we  muft  therefore  bring  every  part  in  fucceffio 
to  the  fti r face,  and  break  the  larger  pieces. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  the  procefs,  the  phofphate  of  lime  is  dr 
compofed  by  the  fulphuric  acid.  This  decompofition  is  howevt 
only  partial.  The  fulphuric  acid  combines  with  part  of  the  Jim 
and  forms  infoluble  fulphate  of  lime.  The  phofphoric  acid  ft 
parated  from  that  portion  of  lime,  immediately  combines  with  tl 
reft  of  the  phofphate  of  lime,  and  forms  fuper-phofphate  of 
which  is  not  farther  decompofable  by  fulphuric  aetd. 

The  fuper-phofphale  of  lime,  thus  formed,  is  foluble  m water 
but  as  the  fulnhate  of  lime,  with  which  it  is  mixed,  concretes  int 
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a very  folid  mafs,  it  is  in  fome  meafure  defended  from  the  adlion 
of  water.  On  this  account  the  whole  mafs  is  direOed  to  be  di- 
gcfted  for  three  days  in  vapour,  by  which  means  it  is  thoroughly 
penetrated  and  prepared  for  folution  in  the  boiling  water,  which 
is  afterwards  poured  on  it.  It  is  probably  to  render  the  fubfe- 
quent  folution  eafier,  that  Thenard  diretts  the  bone-afhes  to  be 
made  into  a thin  pafte  ( btuillie ) with  water,  before  the  fulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  them. 

Having  thus  got  a folution  of  fuper-phofphate  of  lime,  it  is  next 
decomposed  by  carbonate  of  foda,  diflolved  in  water,  This  de- 
icompofition,  likewife,  is  only  partial,  as  it  deprives  the  fuper- 
phofphate  of  lime  of  its  excefs  of  acid  only,  and  reduces  it  to  the 
Ilate  of  phofphate.  The  phofphate  of  lime,  being  infoluble,  is 
eafily  ieparated  by  filtration,  and  the  phofphate  of  foda  remains 
in  folution.  According  to  Thenard,  the  niceft  point  in  the  whole 
procefs,  is  the  determination  of  the  proper  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  Coda  to  be  added.  As  tne  phofphate  of  foda  does  not  cryftal- 
lize  freely  unlefs  there  be  a flight  excefs  of  bafe,  he  direds  that  a 
little  more  carbonate  of  foda  be  added  than  what  is  merely  fuf- 
ficient  to  faturate  the  excefs  of  acid  in  the  fuper-phofphate  of 
lime,  but  not  to  continue  the  addition  until jt  ceafe  to  produce  any 
precipitate.  We  mutt  alfo  take  care  not  to  carry  the  evaporation 
of  a folution  of  phofphate  of  foda  fo  far  as  to  form  a pellicle,  for 
it  then  concretes  into  an  irregular  mafs,  and  does  not  form  beauti- 
ful cryftals.  After  each  cryftallization,  we  mult  examine  the 
liquor  which  remains,  and  if  it  be  acid,  or  merely  neutral,  add  to 
it  a little  of  the  folution  of  carbonate  of  foda.  In  this  way  The— 
nard  got  from  2100  parts  of  bone-afhes,  700  of  fulphuric  acid,  and 
667  of  carbonate  of  foda,  885  of  phofphate  of  foda.  According 
to  Fourcroy,  phofphate  oflime  conflfts  of  0.41  acid  and  0.59  lime", 
and  fuper-phofphate  of  lime  of  0.54  acid  and  0.46  lime  ; phof- 
phate of  lime,  treated  with  fulphuric  acid,  is  only  deprived  of 
0.24  lime,  and  changed  into  0.76  of  fuper-phofphate,  confifting 
of  0.59  phofphate  of  lime,  and  0.17  phofphoric  acid,  and  it  is 
only  with  this  portion  of  acid  that  we  are  able  to  combine  foda. 
Fourcroy  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  phofphate  of  lime  requires  only 
0.4  of  its  weight  of  fulphuric  acid  to  decompofe  it,  whereas  0-6 
are  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  and  others  ufe  even  0.7. 
Tins  is  not  only,  therefore,  a wafte  of  acid,  but  renders  the  pro- 
duct impure,  by  being  mixed  with  fulphate  of  foda,  which  is 
fometimes  actually  the  cafe  in  the  phofphate  of  foda  of  commerce, 
liefides,  as  bone-aflies  are  of  a very  little  value,  it  is  better  that  a 
portion  of  them  fliould  efcape  undecompofed,  than. that  an  excel* 
of  acid  lhould  be  added  to  them. 

ft^r.  Funcke,  of  Linz,  has  difeovered  a ftill  more  economical  and 
expeditious  method.  It  conflfts  in  futurating  the  excels  of  lime  in 
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calcined  bones  with  diluted  fulphuric  acid,  and  then  diffolving  the 
remaining  phofphate  of  lime  in  nitric  acid.  To  this  folution  he 
adds  an  equal  quantity  of  fulphate  of  foda,  and  then  recovers  the 
nitric  acid  by  diftillation.  The  phofphate  of  foda  is  then  feparated 
from  the  fulphate  of  lime,  by  theaffufion  of  water  and  cryftalliza- 
tion. 

Phofphate  of  foda  cryftallizes  in  rhomboidal  prifms,  terminated, 
by  three-fided  pyramids*  Its  tafte  refembles  that  of  common  fait. 
At  6o°  it  is  foluble  in  four  parts  of  water,  and  at  2X2°  in  two. 
It  efflorefces  in  the  air.  By  heat  it  undergoes  the  watery  fufion, 
and  at  laft  melts  into  a white  mafs.  It  confifts,  according  t». 
Thenard,  of  15  phofphoric  acid,  19  foda,  and  66  water  of  cryf- 
tallization.  It  is  decompofed  by  moft  of  the  falts  having  an  earthy 
bafe. 

Medical  ufe . — Phofphate  of  foda  was  introduced  into  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Pearfon  of  Leicefter  fquare, 
London.  It  poffefles  the  fame  medical  qualities  as  fulphate  of 
foda,  and  the  tartrate  of  potafs  and  foda,  being  an  excellent  purge 
in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  or  ten  drachms;  and  has  the  peculiar 
advantage  over  thefe  two  falts  of  being  much  lefs  naufeous  than 
they  are.  Its  tafte  is  extremely  fimilar  to  that  of  common  fait ; 
and  when  given  in  a bafon  of  water-gruel,  or  veal-broth  made 
without  fait,  it  is  fcarcely  perceptible  by  the  palate,  and  confe- 
quently  is  well  adapted  for  patients  whofe  ftomachs  are  delicate, 
and  who  have  an  antipathy  againft  the  other  falts.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  its  general  ufe  is  the  very  great  difference  between  its 
price  and  that  of  fulphate  of  foda,  a difference  which  might  cer- 
tainly be  diminifhed. 

MURIAS  SODiE  EXSICCATUS.  Ed. 

Sal-Communis  Exsiccatus.  Dub. 

Dried  Muriate  of  Soda , Dried  Common  Salt. 

Take  of 

Common  fait,  any  quantity. 

Roaft  it  over  the  fire  in  a wide  iron  veffel,  until  it  ceafe  to  de- 
crepitate, agitating  it  from  time  to  time. 

By  this  procefs  the  muriate  of  foda  is  reduced  into  the  ftate  in 
which  it  is  employed  for  the  diftillation  of  muriatic  acid.  It  not 
only  deprives  it  entirely  of  its  water  of  cryftallization,  which,  from 
being  variable  in  quantity,  would  otherwife  render  the  acid  ob- 
tained unequal  in  ftrength,  but  alfo  deftroys  fome  colouring  mat- 
ter it  contains  ; for  if  we  prepare  muriatic  acid  from  cryftallized 
muriate  of  foda,  we  obtain  a coloured  muriatic  acid,  while  the 
dried  muriate  furnifhes  a perfectly  colourlefs  one. 

Of.  Prep. — Acid  muriut.  Ed,  Loud.  Dub.  Murias  hydrarg. 
Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 
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SULPHAS  SOD^E;  olim,  Sal  Glaubert.  Ed. 

Sulphate  of  Soda;  formerlv>  Glaubers  Salt. 

Diflolve  the  acidulous  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of 
muriatic  acid,  in  water  ; and  having  mixed  chalk  with  it  to  re- 
move the  fuperfluous  acid,  fet  it  afide  until  the  fediment  fub- 
fides,  then  evaporate  the  liquor  decanted  from  them,  and  (train 
through  paper,  fo  that  it  may  cryftallize. 


Natron  Vitriolatum.  Lond. 
Vitriolated  Natron. 


Take  of 

The  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of  the  muriatic  acid, 
two  pounds  ; 

Diftilled  water,  two  pints  and  a half. 

Burn  out  the  fuperfluous  acid  with  a ftrong  fire,  in  an  open  veflel ; 
then  boil  it  for  a little  in  the  water  : (train  the  folution,  and  fet 
it  by  to  cryftallize. 


Alkali  Fossile  Vctriolatum.  Dub. 

Vitriolated  Foffil  Alkali. 

Reduce  the  fait,  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of  muriatic 
acid,  to  powder,  and  diflolve  it  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water.  Evaporate  the  filtered  folution,  and  cryftallize  the 
fait  by  flow  refrigeration. 


The  obfervations  we  made  refpe&ing  the  different  methods  fol- 
lowed by  the  colleges,  for  extracting  fulphate  of  potafs  from  the 
refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid,  apply  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  except  that  the  Edinburgh  college  do  not  preferve  the 
fuperabundant  acid  when  prefent,  by  faturating  it  with  carbonate 
of  foda,  but  get  rid  of  it  by  faturating  it  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  which  it  forms  an  infoluble  fulphate  of  lime.  In  fa£t,  the 
price  of  fulphate  of  foda  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  it  would  be  no  eco- 
nomy to  ufe  carbonate  of  foda  to  faturate  the  fuperabundant  acid. 

By  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  fulphate  of  foda  is  obtained  from 
manufacturers,  as  a refult  of  procefles  performed  for  the  fake  of 
other  fubftances,  as  in  the  preparation  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  &c.  It  may  be  economically  obtained 
by  making  into  a pafte  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  water,  eight 
parts  of  burnt  gyplum,  five  of  clay,  and  five  of  muriate  of  foda. 
This  mixture  is  burnt  in  a kiln  or  oven,  then  ground  to  powder, 
diffufed  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  after  being  ltrained, 
is  evaporated  and  cryftallized. 

Sulphate  of  foda  cryftallizes  in  fix-fided  prifms,  terminated  by 
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dihedral  fummits.  The  cryftals  are  often  irregular,  and  their 
Tides  are  ufually  channelled.  Their  tafte  is  at  firft  fait,  and  after- 
wards difagreeably  bitter.  They  are  foluble  in  a. 67  parts  of  wa- 
ter at  6o°,  and  in  0.8  at  2 1 20.  In  the  air  they  efflorefce.  They 
undergo  the  watery  fufion,  and  in  a red  heat  melt.  They  confift 
of  23.52  fulphuric  acid,  18  48  foda,  and  58  water  ; when  dried  at 
700*,  of  56  acid  and  44  foda.  It  is  decompofed  by  baryta  and 
potafs,  and  falts  containing  thefe  bafes,  and  by  the  falts  of  filver, 
mercury,  and  lead. 

Medical  ufe. — Taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more, 
it  proves  a mild  and  ufeful  purgative  ; and  in  fmaller  dofes,  large- 
ly diluted,  a ferviceable  aperient  and  diuretic.  It  is  commonly 
given  in  folution,  but  it  may  alfo  be  given  in  powder,  after  it 
has  efflorefced.  In  this  form  the  dofe  muft  be  reduced  to  one  half. 

TARtRIS  POTASS^  et  SODJE  ; dim,  Sal  Rupellensis. 

Edin. 

! Tartrite  of  Potafs  and  Soda,  formerly  Rochelle  Salt. 

It  is  prepared  from  the  carbonate  of  foda  and  fuper-tartrate  of 
potafs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tartrate  of  potafs. 

Natron  Tartarisatum.  Lond.  Sal  Rupellensis.  Dub. 

Eartarifed  Natron.  Rochelle  Salt. 

Take  of 

Natron,  twenty  ounces ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  powdered,  two  pounds  ; 

Diftilled  water,  boiling,  ten  pints. 

Diffolve  the  natron  in  the  watty,  and  gradually  add  the  cryftajs  of 
tartar  : filter  the  liquor  through-paper*,  evaporate,  and  fet  it 
afide  to  cryftallize. 

The  tartaric  acid  in  feveral  inftances  is  capable  of  entering  into 
combination  at  the  fame  time  with  two  bafes.  In  the  prefent  ex- 
ample, the  fuperabundant  acid  of  the  fupertartrate  of  potafs  is 
neutralized  with  foda,  and  in  place  of  fa  mixture  of  tartrate  of 
potafs  and  tartrate  of  foda,  each  poflefling  their  own  properties, 
there  refults  a triple  fait,  having  peculiar  properties. 

The  tartrate  of  potafs  and  foda  forms  large  and  very  regular 
cryftals,  in  the  form  of  prifms  with  eight  fides  nearly  equal,  which 
are  often  divided  longitudinally,  almoft  through  their  axis.  It  has 
a bitter  tafter  It  is  foluble  in  about  five  parts  of  water,  and  ef- 
:refce^  in  the  air,  It  is  decompofed  by  the  ftrong  acids,  which 
co  mb  trie  with  the  foda,  and  feparate  fuper-tartrate  of  potafs,  and 
by  baryta  and  lime.  By  heat  its  acid  is  deftroyed.  It  confiftsof 
£4  tartrate  of  potafs,  and  46  tartrate  of  foda. 
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Medical  ufe. — It  was  introduced  into  medical  practice  by  M. 

Seignette,  an  apothecary  at  Rochelle,  whofe  name  it  long  bore. 

It  is  (till  frequently  employed  ; and  though  lefs  agreeable  than 

the  phofphate  of  foda,  it  is  much  more  fo  than  the  fulphate  of 

foda.  It  is  lefs  purgative  than  thefe,  and  muft  be  given  in  larger 

dofes. 

AQIT A AMMONITE ; olim,  Aqua  Ammonia  Causticje.  Ed. 

Water  of  Ammonia , formerly,  Water  of  Caujlic  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  pound  ; 

Quicklime,  frelh  burnt,  one  pound  and  an  half ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pound  ; 

"Water,  nine  ounces. 

Pour  the  water  on  the  powdered  lime,  contained  in  an  iron  or 
earthen  veflel,  which  is  then  to  be  covered  up  until  the  lime 
falls  to  powder.  Then  mix  the  muriate,  previoufly  ground 
into  very  fine  powder,  thoroughly  with  the  lime,  by  triturating 
them  together  in  a mortar,  and  immediately  put  the  mixture 
into  a retort  of  bottle  glafs.  Put  the  retort  in  a fand  bath, 
and  conneft  with  it  a Woulfe’s  apparatus.  In  the  firft  and  fmall- 
ell  bottle,  furnifhed  with  a tube  of  fafety,  put  two  ounces  of 
the  diddled  water,  and  in  the  fecond  the  reft  of  the  diftilled 
water. 

The  fire  is  now  to  be  kindled,  and  gradually  increafed,  until  the 
bottom  of  the  fand  pot  becomes  red.  Mix  the  fluid  contain- 
ed in  each  of  the  bottles,  and  preferve  it  in  fmall  phials,  ac- 
curately clofed. 

Liquor  Alkali  Volatilis  Cadstici.  Dub. 

Liquor  of  Caujlic  Volatile  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammonia,  fixteen  ounces  ; 

Quicklime,  frefli  burnt,  two  pounds  ; 

Water,  fix  pounds. 

Sprinkle  one  pound  of  boiling  water  upon  the  lime,  placed  in  a 
ftoneware  veflel,  and  cover  up  the  veflel.  Twenty-four  hours 
atterwards,  mix  the  fait  with  the  lime,  which  will  have  crumbled 
to  powder,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  vapours.  Then  put  the 
mixture  into  a retort,  and  pour  upon  it  five  pounds  of  water 
Having  previoufly  agitated  them,  draw  off  with  a moderate  heat 
twenty  ounces  of  liquor  into  a refrigerated  receiver,  having  lut- 
ed carefully  the  joining  of  the  veffels. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water,  as 
936  to  1000. 
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AquA  Ammonia  Pur.®.  Lond. 

Water  of  Pure  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 

Quicklime,  two  pounds  ; 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Add  to  the  lime  two  pints  of  the  water.  Let  them  (land  together 
an  hour  ; then  add  the  fal  ammoniac  and  the  other  fix  pints  of 
water  boiling,  and  immediately  cover  the  veflel.  Pour  out  the 
liquor  when  cold,  and  diftil  off  with  a flow  fire  one  pound. 

In  this  procefs  the  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decompofed  by  the 
lime,  in  confequence  of  its  having  a ftronger  affinity  for  muriatic 
acid  than  ammonia  has.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the  lime 
employed  be  very  recently  burnt,  as  the  prefence  of  carbonic  acid 
would  render  the  ammonia  partially  carbonated.  This  accident 
is  alfo  prevented  by  the  great  excels  of  lime  ufed,  which  having  a 
greater  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  than  ammonia  has,  retains  any 
fmall  quantity  of  it  which  may  be  accidentally  prefent.  The 
lime  is  alfo  to  be  flaked  before  it  be  added  to  the  muriate  of  am- 
monia, becaufe  the  heat  produced  during  its  flaking  would  caufe 
a violent  difengagement  of  ammonia  gas,  and  be  attended  with 
great  lofs.  The  water  is  eflential  to  the  exigence  of  the  ammo- 
nia in  a liquid  form,  for  in  itfelf  it  is  a permanently  elaftic  fluid. 
In  the  procefs  adopted  by  the  London  and  Dublin  colleges,  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  water,  however,  is  ufed  than  what  is 
fufficient  to  ablorb  all  the  ammonia  : the. reft  is  intended  to  render 
the  decompofition  flower  and  more  manageable,  and  to  keep  the 
muriate  of  lime  which  remains  in  the  retort  in  folution ; for 
otherwife  it  would  concrete  into  a folid  mafs,  adhering  ftronglv 
to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  very  difficult  to  be  wafhed  out,  and 
often  endangering  its  breaking.  As  foon  as  the  flaked  lime  and 
muriate  of  ammonia  are  mixed,  they  fhould  be  put  into  the  re- 
tort, the  water  poured  upon  them,  and  the  diftillation  begun  : 
for,  .by  the  London  procefs  of  adding  the  water  boiling  hot  to 
the  mixture,  and  letting  it  hand  to  cool  before  it  is  introduced 
into  the  retort,  there  is  a very  great  lofs  of  ammonia,  and  for  no 
reafon  whatever.  A very  fmall  degree  of  heat  is  fufficient  for 
the  diftillation,  and  the  whole  ammonia  rifes  with  the  firft  por- 
tion of  water,  or  even  before  it.  It  is  therefore  neceflary  that 
the  veflels  be  very  clofely  luted  to  each  other,  to  prevent  it  from 
efcaping.  But  this  renders  the  utmoft  care  neceflary  in  the  dif- 
tillation ; for  too  fudden,  or  too  great  a heat,  from  the  rapid  dif- 
engagement of  gas,  or  even  the  expanfion  of  the  air  contained  in. 
the  veflels,  would  endanger  their  burfting. 
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In  the  procefs  dire&ed  in  the  laft  impreflion  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  this  danger  is  completely  obviated,  by  difengaging 
the  ammonia  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  combining  it  with  the  wa- 
ter by  mdans  of  prelTure  in  a pneumatic  apparatus.  By  this  pro- 
cefs the  water  fhould  be  faturated  with  ammonia ; but  of  this 
ftrength  it  is  never  fold  out  of  the  (hops,  unlefs  particularly  ia- 
quired  for,  as  for  common  fale  it  is  always  diluted  with  a certain 
proportion  of  water. 

We  have  already  Mentioned  the  properties  of  ammonia  in  its 
gafeous  form,  and  its  relation  to  the  alkalies.  When  combined 
with  water,  it  imparts  to  it  many  of  thefe  properties,  and  leflens 
its  fpecific  gravity.  Liquid  ammonia,  or  water  faturated  with 
ammonia,  contains  74.63  water,  and  25 .37  ammonia ; and  its 
fpecific  gravity  is  0.9054.  When  it  has  the  fpecific  gravity  men- 
tioned by  the  Dublin  college  0.936,  it  contains  about  83  of  wa- 
ter, and  17  of  ammonia.  It  aflumes  its  elaftic  form,  and  fepa- 
rates  from  the  water,  when  heated  to  about  130°,  and  quickly  at- 
tra£fs  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmofphere.  It  decompofes  many 
of  the  earthy,  and  all  the  metalline  falts,  and  is  capable  of  dif- 
folving  or  combining  with  many  of  the  metalline  oxides,  and  even 
of  oxidizing  fome  of  the  metals.  When  pure,  water  of  ammo- 
nia does  not  effervefce  with  any  of  the  acids,  or  form  a precmi- 
tate  with  alcohol.  As  it  readily  abforbs  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmofphere,  the  Edinburgh  college  very  properly  order  it  to  be 
kept  in  fmail  phials.  By  negle&ing  this  precaution  in  the  (hops, 
it  is  often  perfectly  carbonated  before  the  large  bottles,  in  which 
it  is  commonly  kept,  be  half  done. 

Medical  ufe. — Water  of  ammonia  is  very  rarely  given  internally, 
although  it  may  be  ufed  in  dofes  of  ten  to  twenty  drops,  largely 
diluted,  as  a powerful  ftimulant  in  afphyxia,  and  fimilar  difeafes. 
Externally  it  is  applied  to  the  (kin  as  a rubefacient,  and  in  the 
form  of  gas  to  the  noftrils,  and  to  the  eyes  as  a ftimulant ; in  cafes 
of  torpor,  paralyfis,  rheumatifm,  fyncope,  hyfteria,  and  chronic 
ophthalmia. 

Off.  prep. — Hydrofulph.  ammon.  Ed.  Oleum  ammon.  Ed. 
Lotid.  Linim  camph.  comp.  Lend.  Spt.  ammon.  fuccinat.  Loud. 

ALCOHOL  AMMONIATUM,  olim,  Spiritus  Ammonite. 

Edin. 

Ammoniated  Alcohol , formerly,  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Alcohol,  thirty-two  ounces  ; 

Quick-lime,  recently  burnt,  twelve  ounces ; 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces  ; 

Water,  eight  ounces. 
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From  thefe  ingredients  Ammoniated  Alc.ohol  is  prepared,  ex- 
a£tly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  water  of  ammonia. 

Spiritus  Ammoni/e.  Lond.  Spiritus  Alkali  Volatilis.  Dub. 

Spirit  of  Ammonia.  Spirit  of  V olatiie  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Proof  fpirit,  three  pints; 

Sal  ammoniac,  four  ounces  ; 

Potafhes,  fix  ounces. 

Mix,  and  diftil  with  a flow  fire,  one  pint  and  ar.  half. 

When  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decompofed  by  carbonate  of 
potafs,  the  produbb  is  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  a 
variable  quantity  of  ammonia;  for  tire  carbonate  of  potafs  is  never 
faturated  with  carbonic  acid.  Again,  as  diluted  alcohol  is  em- 
ployed in  this  procefs,  and  one  half  only  is  drawn  off,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  either  a want  of  economy,  or  the  whole  alcohol 
comes  over  before  any  of  the  water.  But  if  the  latter  fuppofition 
be  true,  there  is  alfo  a want  of  economy,  for  the  alcohol  will  dif- 
folve  only  the  ammonia,  and  leave  the  whole  carbonate  undif- 
folved.  The  fi£b  is,  that  when  we  perform  the  procefs  as  di- 
rected by  the  London  and  Dublin  colleges,  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia  fublimes,  which  remains  undiflolv- 
ed  in  the  diftilled  liquor  ; but  as  this  liquor  (after  the  particles 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  were  diffufed  through  it,  have 
feparated  in  the  form  of  very  regular  cryftals,  adhering  to  the 
fides  of  the  veflel)  efvervefces  with  acids,  the  diftilled  liquor  can- 
not be  pure  alcohol,  but  muft  contain  a proportion  of  water  ca- 
pable of  difl'olving  fome  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

But  to  prove  the  want  of  chemical  knowledge  in  the  contrivers 
of  this  procefs,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  mention  that  the  produdt 
is  unfit  for  the  preparation  of  the  aromatic  ammoniated  alcohol, 
as  it  will  not  difl'olye  the  volatile  oils. 

The  procefs  now,  for  the  firft  time,  dire&ed  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  is,  therefore,  infinitely  preferable,  as  it  is  not  only  more 
elegant,  but  more  economical,  and  difl'olves  the  volatile  oils  per- 
fectly. 

The  Berlin  college  direbb  this  preparation  to  be  made  by  fimplj 
mixing  two  parts  of  alcohol  with  one  of  water  of  ammonia. 

Off.  prep. — Alcohol  ammon.  foetid.  Ed.  Dub.  Alcohol  am- 
jnon.  aromat.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  iinfl.  Caftor.  comp.  Ed.  I mdb. 
guiac.  amm.  Ed.  Tin 61.  opii  amm.  Ed. 
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CARBONAS  AMMONIAE ; olim,  Ammonia  PrjEparata. 

Editi. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia , formerly  Prepared  Ammonia . 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  pound  ; 

Pure  carbonate  of  lime,  (commonly  called  chalk),  dried,  two 
pounds. 

Having  triturated  them  feparately,  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  fub- 
lime  from  a retort  into  a refrigerated  receiver. 

Ammonia  Preparata.  Load.  Alkali  Volatile  Mite.  Dub. 
Prepared  Ammonia.  Mild  Volatile  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  powdered,  one  pound. 

Prepared  chalk,  two  pounds. 

Mix  and  fublime.  Load. 

Dry  them  with  the  greateft  care  : and  having  mixed  them,  intro- 
duce them  into  a retort.  By  means  of  heat,  fublime  the  alka- 
line fait,  which  is  to  be  received  in  a proper  veflel.  (Dub.) 

In  this  procefs  the  two  fubftances  employed  undergo  a mutual 
decompofition,  the  muriatic  acid  combining  with  the  lime,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  with  the  ammonia.  The  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime  dire&ed,  is  perhaps  more  than  fufficient  to  decompofe  the 
muriate  of  ammonia  ; but  it  is  the  fafe  fide  to  err  on  ; for  it  is 
only  fometimes  inconvenient,  from  obliging  us- to  make  ufe  of 
larger  veflels,  whereas,  if  any  portion  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
were  to  remain  undecompofed,  it  would  fublime  along  with  the 
carbonate,  and  render  the  produtt  impure.  Gottling  ufes  three 
parts  of  chalk  to  two  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  but  he  dries  his 
chalk  before  he  weighs  it.  The  chalk  is  always  to  be  very  careful- 
ly dried  before  it  is  ufed  in  this  preparation,  as  the  prefence  of 
moifture  injures  the  product.  The  ingredients  are  to  be  thorough- 
ly mixed  by  trituration,  before  they  are  introduced  into  the  retort, 
that  no  part  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  may  efcape  decompofition  j 
and  we  are  even  fometimes  dircdled  to  cover  the  furface  of  the 
mixture,  after  they  are  in  the  retort,  with  powdered  chalk.  This, 
however,  is  unneceflary.  Carbonate  of  lime  does  not  a£t  on  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  till  a confiderable  heat  be  applied.  Gottling 
fays,  that  the  fublimation  muft  be  conduced  in  the  open  fire, 
and  therefore  he  ufes  an  earthen-ware  cucurbit,  with  a tubulated 
capital.  When  a glafs  retort  is  employed,  it  fhould  have  a very 
Wide  neck  ; and  the  bell  form  for  the  receiver  is  cylindrical}  a« 
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it  enables  us  to  get  out  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  condenfed  in  it 
without  breaking  it.  The  .refiduum  which  remains  in  the  retort, 
furnifhes  muriate  of  lime  by  lixiviation  and  evaporation. 

Sometimes  carbonate  of  potafs  is  employed  for  the  preparation 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  theory  of  the  procefs  is  the  fame, 
and  the  decompofition  is  effected  at  a lower  temperature.  But  as 
potafs  is  very  rarely  faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  part  of  the  am- 
monia is  evolved  in  the  form  of  gas,  which,  if  not  permitted  to 
efcape,  will  burft  the  veffels.  To  prevent  this  lofs,  therefore,  Mr. 
Gottling  ufes  a cucurbit  and  capital,  furnilhed  with  a bent  tube, 
which  is  to  be  immerfed  it|  a phial  of  water : by  which  contriv- 
ance, while  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  condenfed  in  the  ca- 
pital, the  gafeous  ammonia  is  abforbed  by  the  water.  When  po- 
tafs is  ufed,  the  refiduum  contains  muriate  of  potafs. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a white  cry- 
flallized  mafs,  of  a fibrous  texture,  having  the  fmell  and  tafte  of 
ammonia,  but  weaker.  It  is  foluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold 
water,  and  is  more  foluble  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  in- 
creafes  ; but  when  it  approaches  to  a boiling  heat,  the  carbonate 
is  volatilized.  It  is  infoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  is  not  decompofed,  but  is  ^afily  vaporized  by  heat.  It  is 
faid  to  vary  very  much  in  its  compofition,  and  to  contain  more 
ammonia,  and  lefs  acid  and  water,  in  proportion  to  the  high  tem- 
perature employed  in  preparing  it,  the  quantity  of  alkali  varying 
front  50  to  20  per  cent.  It  is  decompofed  by  mod  of  the  acids, 
and  all  the  alkaline,  and  fome  of  the  earthy,  bafes  •,  by  the  earthy 
fulphates,  except  thole  of  baryta  and  ftrontia  ; by  the  earthy  ful- 
phates,  muriates,  and  fluates  *,  by  the  nitrates  of  baryta,  and  fuper- 
phofphate  of  lime. 

Medical  ufe. — Carbonate  of  ammonia  exattly  refembles  ammo- 
nia in  its  action  on  the  living  body  ; but  is  weaker,  and  is  princi- 
pally ufed  as  fmelling  falts  in  fyncope  and  hyfteria. 

Off.  prep. — Aqua  acetitis  ammon.  Ed.  Loud.  Dab.  Ammonia- 
return  cupri,  Ed.  Loud.  Dub. 

AQUA  CARBONATIS  AMMONIAv,  olim,  Aqua  Ammonite. 

Edin.  Liquor  Alkali  Volatilis.  Dub. 

Water  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia , formerly,  Water  of  Ammonia. 

L iquor  of  Volatile  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia. 

Carbonate  of  potafs,  each  fixteen  ounces  ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 

Having  mixed  the  falts,  and  put  them  in  a glafs  retort,  pour  the 
water  upon  them,  and  diltil  to  drvnefs  in  a fand  bath,  gradual- 
ly increafing  the  heat.  Ed. 
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Draw  off  the  liquor  by  diftillation,  until  the  refiduum  become  dry. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as* 
IIIO  to  IOOO.  Dub. 

Acvua  Ammonia.  Lond. 

IV 'iter  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 

Potafhes,  one  pound  and  a half; 

Water,  four  pints. 

Draw  off  two  pints  by  diftillation,  with  a flow  fire. 

. The  produdl  of  this  procefs  is  a folution  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, while  the  refiduum  in  the  retort  is  muriate  of  potafs.  In  this 
inftance,  the  decompofition  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  cannot  be 
effedted  by  carbonate  of  lime,  becaufe  the  addition  of  the  water 
prevents  the  application  of  the  neceffary  heat,  whereas  carbonate 
of  potafs  acts  at  a moderate  temperature.  The  direftions  of  the 
London  college  differ  from  thofe  of  the  other  colleges  in  two  par- 
ticulars ; in  the  quantity  of  water  added,  and  in  the  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  potafs  employed.  The  addition  of  more  water  than 
what  is  to  be  drawn  off  by  diftillation  muft  increafe  the  fize  of 
the  apparatus  employed,  an  inconvenience  always  to  be  avoided, 
if  poflible.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potafs 
employed,  from  calculation  and  the  authority  of  the  beft  writers, 
for  I do  not  fpeak  from  experience,  I am  difpofed  to  think  the 
London  college  in  the  right : for  the  42.75  parts  of  muriatic  acid 
in  100  parts  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  require  ^4.12  of  potafs  to 
faturate  them;  but  in  xoo  parts  of  carbonate  of  potafs,  there  are 
not  above  50  parts  of  potafs,  fo  that  carbonate  of  potafs  is  not  ca- 
pable of  decompofing  an  equal  weight  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 
But  it  is  more  economical,  as  well  as  more  fcientific,  to  prepare 
this  folution  by  difl'olving  a certain  proportion  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia in  water. 

Vff-  PreP-  Oxid.  hyd.  ciner.  Ed.  Dub.  Linim  camph.  Dub. 
Pil.  ammoniaret  cupri,  Ed. 

LIQUOR  VOLATILIS,SAL,et  OLEUM,  CORNU  CERVI. 

Land. 

The  Volatile  Liquor , Salt,  and  Oil,  of  Harts-born. 

Take  of 

ITarts-horn,  ten  pounds. 

Diltil  with  a fire  gradually  increafed.  A volatile  liquor,  fait,  and 
oil,  will  afcend. 

The  oil  and  fait  being  feparated,  diftil  the  liquor  three  times. 
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To  the  fait  add  an  equal  weight  of  prepared  chalk,  and  fublime 
thrice,  or  till  it  become  white. 

Tire  fame  volatile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be  obtained  from  any 
animal  fubltance,  except  fat. 

Liquor  Volatilis  Cornu  Cervini.  Dub. 

Volatile  Liquor  of  Harts. horn. 

Take  of 

Harts-horn,  any  quantity. 

Put  it  into  a retort,  and  diftil  with  a gradually-increafed  heat,  the 
volatile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil.  Then  repeat  the  diftillation  of  the 
volatile  liquor  until  it  becomes  as  limpid  as  water,  feparating 
by  filtration  the  oil  and  fait  after  each  diftillation. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as 
j i io  to  iooo. 

If  harts-horn  cannot  be  had,  the  bones  of  any  other  animal  may  be 
fubftituted  for  them. 

The  wholefale  dealers  have  very  large  pots  for  this  diftillation, 
with  earthen  heads,  almolt  like  thofe  of  the  common  ftill ; for  re- 
ceivers, they  ufe  a couple  of  oil  jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are 
luted  together;  the  pipe  that  comes  from  the  head,  is  conne&ed 
by  means  of  an  adopter  with  the  lower  jar,  which  is  alfo  furnifhed 
with  a cock  for  drawing  off  the  fluids  condenfed  in  it.  The  up- 
per jar  is  entire,  and  in  it  is  condenfed  the  folid  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. When  a large  quantity  of  the  fubje£t  is  to  be  diftilled,  it 
is  cuftomary  to  continue  the  operation  for  feveral  days  fucceffive- 
]y  ■ only  unluting  the  head  occafionally,  to  put  in  frelh  materials. 
When  the  upper  jar  becomes  entirely  filled  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, it  cracks.  It  is  then  to  be  removed,  the  fait  to  be  taken 
out  of  it,  and  a frefti  one  fubftituted  in  its  place. 

When  only  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  or  fait  is  wanted,  a com- 
mon iron  pot,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed  in  fand  furnaces,  may  be: 
employed,  an  iron  head  being  fitted  to  it.  The  receiver  ought, 
to  be  large,  and  a glafs,  or  rather  tin,  adopter  inferted  between 
it  and  the  pipe  of  the  head. 

The  diftilling  vefiel  being  charged  with  pieces  of  horn,  a mo- 
derate fire  is  applied,  which  is  flowly  increafed,  and  raifed  at 
length  almoft  to  the  utmoft  degree.  At  firft  water  arifes,  which 
gradually  acquires  colour  and  fmell,  from  the  admixture  of  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  and  ammoniacal  falts  ; carbonate  of  ammonia  next 
arifes,  which  at  firft  diflolves,  as  it  comes  over,  in  the  water,  and 
thus  forms  what  is  called  the  fpirit.  When  the  water  isfaturated, 
the  remainder  of  the  fait  concretes  in  a folid  form  to  the  Tides  of 
the  recipient.  If  it  be  required  to  have  the  whole  of  the  fait  folid, 
and  undiflolvcd,  the  water  fhould  be  removed  as  foon  as  the  fait 
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begins  to  arife,  which  may  be  known  by  the  appearance  of  white 
fumes  ; and  that  this  may  be  done  the  more  comtpodioufly,  the 
receiver  ftiould  be  left  unluted,  till  this  firft  part  of  the  procefs  be 
fimfhed.  The  white  vapours  which  now  arife,  famtitimes  come 
over  with  fuck  vehemence  as  to  throw  off  or  burft  the  receiver; 
to  prevent  this  accident,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a fmall  hole  in 
the  luting,  which  may  be  occafionally  ftopt  with  a wooden  peg 
or  opened,  as  the  operator  lhall  find  proper.  Laftly,the  oil  arifes, 
which  acquires  greater  colour  and  confiftency  as  the  operation  ad- 
vances. Carbonate  of  ammonia  (till  comes  over,  but  it  is  partly 
diffolved  in  the  hot  oily  vapour.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  a 
confiderable  difengagement  of  gas,  confifting  of  a mixture  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  often  containing  fulphur  and  phofphorus,  and 
of  carbonic  acid. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being  poured  out  of  the  receiver,  the  fait 
which  remains  adhering  to  its  fides,  is  to  be  wafhed  out  with  a 
ittie  water,  and  added  to  the  reft.  It  is  convenient  to  let  the 
whole  (land  for  a few  hours,  that  the  oil  may  the  better  difengage 
ltfelf  from  the  liquor,  fo  as  to  be  firft  feparated  by  a funnel,  and 
afterwards  more  perfedly  by  filtration  through  wet  paper. 

None  of  thefe  produces,  except  perhaps  a fmall  quantity  of  the 
latter,  exift  ready  formed  in  the  matter  fubjeded  to  the  diftilla- 
tion,  but  are  produced  by  a new  arrangement  of  its  conftituents. 
For  theproduaion  of  ammonia,  it  is  abfolutely  rieceffary  that  it 
contain  nitrogen,  or  be  what  we  have  called  a quaternary  oxide. 
Although  feme  vegetable,  and  moft  animal  fubftances,  are  of  this 
kind,  yet  only  the  moft  folid  parts  of  animals,  fuch  as  bone  and 
horn,  are  employed  for  the  produaion  of  ammonia  ; becaufe  they 
furnifti  it  lefs  mixed  with  other  fubftances,  are  eafily  obtained, 
and  at  little  expence,  and  are  very  manageable  in  the  diftillation 
On  the  application  of  heat,  as  foon  as  all  the  water  which  they 
contained  is  expelled,  their  elements  begin  to  aa  on  each  other, 
and  to  form  binary,  or  at  moft  ternary  compounds.  Water  is 
formed  of  part  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  ammonia  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen,  irarbomc  acid  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  then  oil  of 
y rogen  and  carbon,  while_  the  fuperfluous  carbon  remains  in 
t e retort  in  the  ftate  of  charcoal.  As  the  formation  of  thefe  fub- 
ltances  is  fimultaneous,  or  in  immediate  fucceftion,  they  are  not 
obtained  feparately,  but  are  mixed  with  each  other.  The  water 
is  atuiated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  impregnated  with 
empyreumatic  oil,  while  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  difcoloured 
wit  oil  ; and  the  oil  contains  carbonate  of  ammonia  diflolved  in 
it.  rhey  may,  however,  be  feparated  from  each  other  in  a great 
mealure,  m the  manner  already  deferibed.  But  a fmall  portion  of 
01J  obftinattly  adheres  both  to  the  i'alt  and  its  folution,  which 
commutes  the  only  difference  between  fiilt  and  fpirit  of  hart'- 
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horn,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  purer  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as 
obtained  by  the  decompolition  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

AQUA  ACETITIS  AMMONIAE  ; vulgo,  Spiritus  Minderi. 
Ed.  Aqua  Ammonias  Acetate.  Lond.  Liquor  Alkali 

VoLATILIS  AcETATI.  j Dllb. 

Water  of  Acetite  of  Ammonia,  commonly  called  Spirit  of  Minder - 
eras.  Water  of  Acetated  Ammonia.  Liquor  of  Acetated  Volatile 
Alkali. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  in  powder,  any  quantity,  Ed.  (two 
ounces,  Lond.  Dub.') 

Pour  upon  it  as  much  djltilled  acetous  acid  as  may  be  fufficient 
to  faturate  the  ammonia  exactly,  Ed.  (About  four  pints,  Lond. 
Three  pounds  and  a half,  Dub.) 

By  this  procefs  we  obtain  acetate  of  ammonia,  diffolved  in  the 
water  of  the  acetic  acid  : but  as  this  is  apt  to  vary  in  quantity, 
the  folution  alfo  varies  in  ftrength,  and  the  cryftallization  of  the 
fait  is  attended  with  too  much  difficulty  to  be  pra£Ufed  for  phar- 
maceutical purpofes.  Its  cryllals  are  long,  {lender,  and  flatted, 
of  a pearly  white  colour,  and  of  a cool  fweetifli  tafle,  are  very  de» 
liquefcent,  melt  at  17c0,  and  fublime  at  250°.  It  is  decompofed 
by  the  acids,  alkalies,  and  feveral  of  the  earths,  and  metalline 
falts  ; and  when  in  folution,  its  acid  is  decompofed  fpontaneoufly, 
and  by  heat. 

Different  propofals  have  been  made  to  get  a folution  ofgreatef 
ftrength  and  uniformity,  than  that  {fill  retained  by  the  Britiih  col- 
leges. Mr.  Lowe  faturates  four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potafs  with 
diftilled  vinegar,  and  evaporates  the  folution  to  36  ounces.  He 
then  mixes  it  with  two  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  anddiftils 
the  mixture  in  a glafs  retort.  Acetate  of  ammonia  comes  over. 
The  laft  edition  of  the.  Pruffian  Pharmacopeia  prepares  it  by  fa- 
turating  three  ounces  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  a ftrong  ace- 
tic acid,  (obtained  by  diftillation  from  acetate  of  foua,  diffolved  in 
two  parts  of  water,  and  decompofed  by  fulphuric  acid),  and  dilut- 
ing the  folution  with  water,  fo  that  it  {hall  weigh  twenty-four 
ounces.  One  ounce,  therefore,  contains  the  alkali  of  a drachm 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Medical  ufe. — Acetate  of  ammonia,  when  affifted  by  a warm 
regimen,  proves  an  excellent  and  powerful  fudorific ; and  as  it 
operates  without  quickening  the  circulation  or  increnfing  the  heat 
of  the  body,  it  is  admiffible  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  difeafes, 
in  which  the  ufe  of  ftimulating  fudoriiics  are  attended  with  dan- 
ger. Its  a£!ion  may  likewife  be  determined  to  the  kidneys,  by 
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walking  about  in  a cool  air.  The  common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce 
either  by  itfelf,  or  along  with  other  medicines  adapted  to  the  fame' 
intention. 

* • ‘ u.  . . , ' 

HYDRO-SULPHURETUM  AMMONITE.  Ed. 

Hydro-Sulbhuret  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Water  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  ; 

Subjed  it  m a chemical  apparatus  to  a dream  of  the  gas,  which 
arifes  from  ° * 

Sulphuret  of  iron,  four  ounces. 

Muriatic  acid,  eight  ounces,  previoufly  diluted  with  two  pounds 
and  a hair  ot  water.  r 

fro^n  LPHURET  °F  lR0N  1S  convreniently  prepared  for  this  purpofe 

Purified  filings  of  iron,  three  parts  ; » 

Sublimed  fulphur,  one  parr. 

Mixed  and  expofed  to  a moderate  degree  of  heat  in  a covered  cru- 
cible, until  they  unite  into  a mafs. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  capable  of  combining  with  differ- 
ent bales  in  the  manner  of  an  acid.  In  the  prefent  preparation,  it 
is  combined  w.th  ammonia.  It  is  obtained  by  decompofing  ful- 
phuret  of  iron  with  muriatic  acid.  As  foon  as  the  acid,  bv  its 
uperior  affinity,  feparates  the  iron  from  the  fulphur,  the  latter 
immediately  re-ads  on  the  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  forms 
tn  one  portion  of  it  fulphuric  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  dilfolves 
another  portion,  and  forms  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  com- 
bination ci  this  with  ammonia  is  facilitated  by  redudion  of  tem- 
perature, and  by  making  it  pafs  through  a column  of  the  water 

XTn^^°n'p  by  ™,ean*  °f  an  apparatus,  fuch  as  Woulfe’s,  or 
V°  h f rommfdorff  has  propofed,  that  the  fulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas  fliould  pe  obtained  by  the  decompofition  of  fulohuret 
o potals  ; but  in  this  way  its  formation  is  too  rapid  to  be  enfily 
managed  Gottfing  lays,  that  the  acid  fiiould  be  added  gradually, 
and  that  the  whole  mull  be  conllantly  agitated.  But  thefe  pre- 

^ .rui^"e1d  n,10re  unneceflary,  by  diluting  the  acid  in 
r n cgree  threded  by  the  pharmacopoeia.  Mr.  Cruickfhank,  who 
,.r  „ugge  ^ t]le  u*e  °y  hydro- fulphuret  of  ammonia  in  medicine, 
direds  the  fulphuret  of  iron  to  be  prepared  by  heating  a bar  of 
iron  to  a white  heat  in  a fmith’s  forge,  and  rubbing  againll  the 
cm  of  it  a roll  of  fulphur.  The  iron  at  this  temperature  imme- 
diately combines  with  the  fulphur,  and  forms  globules  of  fulnhui  - 
etted  iron,  which  fliould  be  received  in  a vefiel  filled  with  water, 
t is,  however,  more  conveniently  obtained  in  the  manner  direft- 
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ed  by  the  college.  Proud  has  proved  that  iron  is  capable  of 
combining  with  two  proportions  of  fulphur.  _ At  a high  temper- 
ature ioo  parts  of  iron  combine  with  60  of.  fulphur,  and  torin a 
compound  of  a dull  blackifh  colour.  In  this  date  it  is  lit  for  the 
production  of  fulphuvetted  hydrogen  gas.  At  a lower  temperature 
the  fame  quantity  of  iron  takes  up  90  of  fulphur,  acquires  a green- 
i'fh  yellow  colour,  and  in  every  refped  refembles  native  pyrites. 
This  cannot  be  decompofed  by  acids,  and  is  therefore  unfit  ter  the 
production  of  gas;  but  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  date  of  iron 
fulphuretted  to  the  minimutn,  by  expofing  it  to  a fuihciently- 
high  temperature,  or  by  melting  it  with  half  its  weight  of  iron 
filings.  It  was  probably  from  not  attending  to  the  different  dates 
of  fulphuretted  iron,  that  fome  of  the  German  chemids  failed  in 
their  attempts  to  procure  from  it  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and 
had  recourfe  to  fulphuret  of  potafs.  As  the  proportions  have  been 
mif-dated  in  an  elementary  work  of  great  authority,  it  may  e 
proper  to  recapitulate  them. 


Sulphuretted  Iron. 
Iron,  100  or  62. 5 
Sulphur,  60  37.5 


SUFER-SULPHURETTED  Ir.0N. 

100  or  52,63 

90  47-37 


160  IOO  190  IOO 

Medical ufe  — Hydro-fulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  more  corre&ly, 
fulphuretted  hydroguret  of  ammonia,  aCts  powerfully  on  the  liv- 
ing fydem.  It  induces  vertigo,  drowfmefs,  naufea,  and  vomiting, 
and  leffens  the  aftion  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It  therefore 
feems  to  be  a difeCl:  fedative.  According  to  the  doCtxine  of  the 
chemical  phyfiologids,  it  is  a powerful  difoxygenizing  remedy. 
It  has  only  been  ufed  in  diabetes  by  Dr.  Rollo  and  others,  under 
the  name  of  Hepatized.  ammonia,  in  dofes  of  five  or  ten, drops 
twice  or  thrice  a- day. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


EARTHS , AND  EARTHY  SALTS , 


MUPJAS  BARYTA. 

Muriate  of  Baryta. 

Take  of 

Carb  oate  of  baryta, 

Muriatic  acid,  one  part ; 

W-ater,  three  parts. 

Add  the  carbonate,  broken  into  little  bits,  to  the  water  and  acid, 
previoufly  mixed.  After  the  effervefcence  has  ceafed,  digeft 
for  an  hour,  ftrain  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 
Repeat  the  evaporation  as  long  as  any  cryftals  are  formed. 

If  the  carbonate  of  baryta  cannot  be  procured,  the  muriate 
may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner  from  the  fulphate-, 


Take  of 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  two  pounds  ; 

Charcoal  of  wood,  in  powder,  four  ounces. 

Roalt  the  fulphate  with  lire,  that  it  may  be  more  eafily  reduced 
to  a very  fine  powder,  with  which  the  charcoal  is  to  be  inti- 
mately mixed.  Put  the  mixture  into  a crucible,  and  having 
fitted  it  with  a cover,  heat  it  with  a ftrong  fire  for  fix  hours. 
Then  triturate  the  matter  well,  and  throw  it  into  fix  pounds  of 
water  in  an  earthen  or  glafs  velTel,  and  mix  them  by  agitation, 
preventing  as  much  as  polfible  the  a&ion  of  the  air' 

Ret  the  veffcl  Hand  in  a vapour  bath  until  the  part  not  diflolved 
fhall  fubfide,  then  pour  off  the  liquor.  On  the  undiffolved 
part  pour  four  pounds  more  of  boilingwater,  which,  after  agi- 
tation and  depofition,  are  to  be  added'  to  the  former  liquor. 
Into  the  liquor,  when  ftill  warm,  or  if  it  (hall  have  cooled, 
again  heated,  drop  muriatic  acid  as  long  as  it  excites  any  effer- 
vefcence. I hen  ftrain  it  and  evaporate  it  fo  as  to  cryftallize. 

In  the  materia  medica  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  the  carbonate 
of  baryta  is  introduced,  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  the  muriate  $ 
but  as  that  mineral  is  not  very  common,  and  fometimesnot  to  be 
procured,  it  became  neceffary  to  defcribe  the  manner  of  preparing 
the  muriate  from  the  fulphate.  This  is,  however,  attended  with 
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very  confiderable  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  very  ftrong  attrac- 
tion which  fubfifts  between  the  fulphuric  acid  and  baryta. 

The  fulphate  of  baryta  may  be  decompofed, 

I.  By  compound  affinity,  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potafs 
or  muriate  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  potafs  is  capable  of  effedfing  this  decompofition, 
either  in  the  dry  or  humid  way.  Klaproth  boils  fixteen  ounces  of 
iinely-powdered  fulphate  of  baryta  yvith  3 2 ounces  of  purified 
carbonate  of  potafs,  and  five  pounds  of  water,  for  an  hour  in  a 
tin  kettle,  conftantly  agitating  the  mixture,  and  renewing  the 
water  as  it  evaporates.  He  then  allows  it  to  fettle,  pours  offitne 
fluid,  which  is  a folution  of  fulphate  of  potafs,  and  edulcorates 
the  precipitate  with  plenty  of  water.  He  next  difiolves  the  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  which  it  contains,  in  muriatic  acid.  J he  portion 
of  fulphate  which  is  not  decompofed,  may  be  treated  again  in  the 
fame  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  Van  Mons  mixes  equal  parts  of  fulphate  of 
baryta  and  carbonate  of  potafs  with  one  fourth  of  their  weight  ct 
charcoal  all  in  powder,  and  heats  the  mixture  to  rednefs  in  a cru- 
cible. When  it  cools  he  wafhes  out  the  lulphate  and  fulphuref 
of  potafs  with  water,  then  boils  the  refiduum  with  a little  potafs, 
and  wafhes  it  again.  The  carbonate  of  baryta  thus  obtained,  he 
difiolves  in  muriatic  acid. 

But  by  thefe  methods  of  decompofing  the  fulphate  of  baryta, 
we  do  not  get  rid  of  the  metallic  fubftances  which  it  often 
contains,  and  vendor  the  muriate  thus  prepared  unfit  for  me- 
dical ufe.  But  the  metalline  muriates  may  be  expelled,  ac- 
cording to  Weftrumb,  by  heating  the  lalt  to  rednefs  as  long  as  any 
furofes  arife.  The  pure  muriate  of  baryta  is  then  to  be  difibhed 
in  water  and  cryftallized.  Gottling,  with  the  fame  intention,  of 
getting  rid  of  metalline  fubftances,  chooies  lulphate  of  baryta, 
perfectly  colourlels,  and  treats  it  with  muriatic  or  nitro-muriatic 
•acid  before  he  proceeds  to  decompofe  it. 

La  Grange  has  propofed  a new  method  of  decompofing  the 
fulphate  of  baryta,  by  means  of  muriate  of  lime,  which  he  pre- 
pares from  the  refiduum  of  the  decompofition  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia by  lime,  by  difi'olving  it  in  a fmall  quantity  of  hot  water, 
and  exaporating  it  to  drynefs.  He  mixes  equal  parts  of  this 
muriate  with  fulphate  of  baryta  in  powder,  and  projedts  it  by 
fpoonfuls  into  a crucible  previotifly  heated  to  rednefs.  When  it 
is  all  in  complete  fufion,  he  pours  it  out  upon  a poiiffied  ftone 
previoufly  heated.  The  matter,  which  cracks  as  it  cools,  has  a , 
whitifh  grey  colour,  is  very  hard,  fonorous,  and  deliquefeent,  is 
row  to  be  boiled  in  about  fix  times  its  weight  of  diftilled  water, 
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its  foluticn  filtered,  and  the  refiduum  boiled  in  a fmallcr  quantity 
of  water.  The  mixed  foliations  are  then  evaporated  to  a pellicle, 
and  on  cooling  furnifh  beautiful  cryfta's  of  muriate  of  baryta, 
which  are  to  be  wafhed  with  cold  water,  and  purified  by  a fecond 
folution  and  cryftaLization.  The  mother  water  of  the  firft  cryf- 
tallizaticn  ftill  contains  muriate  of  baryta,  which  may  be  feparated 
from  the  muriate  of  lime,  with  which  it  is  mixed,  by  repeated  fo- 
lutions  and  cryftallizations.  La  Grange  thinks  that  this  procefs 
not  only  faves  time,  fuel,  and  muriatic  acid,  but  that  it  furnifhes  a 
purer  muriate  of  baryta  than  the  following  procefs. 

2.  By  decompofing  its  acid,  by  means  of  charcoal. 

The  acid  of  the  fulphate  of  baryta  is  decompofed  at  a very  high 
temperature  bv  charcoal.  At  fuclr  a temperature  charcoal  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  fulphur  has  ; it  therefore  decom- 
pofes  fulphuric  acid,  by  depriving  it  or  its  oxygen,  and  flies  off  in 
the  ftate  of  carbonic  oxid'  or  acid  gas,  while  the  fulphur  com- 
bines with  the  baryta.  On  adding  water  to  the  fulphuret  thus 
formed,  new  combinations  take  place.  A portion  of  fulphate  of 
baryta  is  regenerated,  while  hydroguretted  fulphuret,  and  ful- 
phuretted  hydroguretof  baryta  remain  in  folution.  This  folution 
is  exceedingly  prone  to  decompofition,  and  muft  therefore  be  pre- 
ferved  from  the  a£lion  of  the  air  as  much  as  poffible.  It  alfo 
cryftallizes  by  cooling,  and  therefore  fhould  be  kept  at  a boiling 
heat.  On  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  there  is  a violent  eifer- 
vefcence  and  difengagement  of  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which 
muff  be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible,  by  performing  the  operation 
under  a chimney,  while  very  pure  muriate  of  baryta  remains  in 
folution.  When  prepared  in  this  way,  it  cannot  be  contaminated 
with  any  of  the  noxious  metals,  as  their  compounds  with  fulphur 
and  hydrogen  are  not  foluble.  On  this  account,  therefore,  it  is 
the  procefs  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  college. 

Muriate  of  baryta  commonly  cryftallizes  in  tables.  It  has  a dis- 
agreeable bitter  tafte  ; is  foluble  in  five  parts  of  w'ater  at  6o°,  and 
in  lefs  boiling  water.  It  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  alcohol;  and  its 
folution  burns  with  a yellow  flame.  It  cryftallizes  by  evapora- 
tion : its  cryftals  are  permanent ; and  by  the  a£tion  of  heat  de- 
crepitate, dry,  and  melt.  When  cryltallized  it  contains  20  acid, 
64  baryta,  and  16  water  ; when  dried,  23.8  acid,  and  76.2  baryta. 
It  is  decompofed  by  the  fuiphates,  nitrates,  and  fulphites ; and  by 
the  alkaline  phofphates,  borates,  and  carbonates.  When  pure  it 
has  no  colour  ; does  not  deliquefee  ; does  not  burn  with  a red 
or  purple  flame  when  diflolved  in  alcohol  ; and  is  not  precipitat- 
ed by  gallic  acid,  pruffiate  of  potafs  and  iron,  or  hydro-fulphuret 
of  ammonia.  By  walhing  with  alcohol  muriate  of  baryta  ren- 
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dered  impure  by  the  prefence  of  muriate  of  iron,  the  latter  alone 
is  diflolved. 

It  is  commonly  given  in  folution. 

SOLUTIO  MURIATIS  BARYTiE.  Edit:. 

Solution  of  Muriate  of  Baryta. 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  baryta,  one  part ; 

Diddled  water,  three  parts.  Diffolve. 

The  proportion  of  water  directed  here  for  the  folution  of  muri- 
ate of  baryta,  is  confiderably  lefs  than  what  is  Hated  to  be  necef- 
fary  by  the  writers  on  chemiftry.  It  is  however  fufficient,  even 
at  the  lowed  ordinary  temperatures  ; a circumdance  which  fltould 
be  attended  to  in  making  faturated  folutions  of  faline  bodies. 

Medical  ufe. — Muriate  of  baryta  is  generally  faid  by  writers  on 
the  materia  medica  to  be  a Jlimulant  deobdruent  ; and  yet  Hufe- 
land,  one  of  its  greated  fupporters,  fays,  that  it  fucceeds  better 
in  cafes  attended  with  inflammation  and  increafed  irritability  than 
with  atony  and  torpor.  When  given  in  large  dofes,  it  certainly 
produces  naufea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  vertigo,  and  death. 

Its  effedts  on  a morbid  date  of  the  body  are  alfo  difputed. 
Some  aflert  that  it  is  of  advantage  in  no  difeafe  ; while  others 
bedow  upon  it  the  mod  unqualified  praifes.  By  the  latter,  it  i$ 
principally  celebrated, 

1.  In  all  cafes  of  fcrofula. 

2.  In  obdrudlions  and  tumors. 

3.  In  cafes  of  worms. 

4.  In  cutaneous  difeafes. 

The  dofe  of  the  folution  at  fird,  is  five  or  ten  drops  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  to  be  gradually  and  cautioufly  increafed  to  as  much 
as  the  patient  can  bear. 

The  folution  is  alfo  ufed  externally  as  a ftimulating  and  gently- 
efcharotic  application  in  cutaneous  difeafes,  fungous  ulcers,  and 
fpecks  upon  the  cornea. 

AQUA  CALCIS.  Edin. 

Lime  Water. 

Take  of 

Frefh-burnt  lime,  half  a pound  ; 

Put  it  into  an  earthen  veflel,  and  gradually  fprinkle  on  it  four 
ounces  of  water,  keeping  the  veflel  fhut,  while  the  lime  grows 
hot,  and  falls  into  powder.  Then  pour  on  it  twelve  pounds  of 
water,  and  mix  the  lime  thoroughly  with  the  water  by  agita- 
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tion.  After  the  lime  has  fubfided,  repeat  the  agitation  and 
let  this  be  done  about  ten  times,  always  keeping  the  veffel  {hut 
that  the  free  accefs  of  the  air  may  be  prevented.  Laftly,  ]et 
the  water  be  filtered  through  paper,  placed  in  a funnel,  with 
glafs  rodsinterpofed  between  them,  that  the  water  may  pafs  as 
quickly  as  poflible.  It  mult  be  kept  in  very  clofe  bottles. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Quicklime,  half  a pound  ; 

Boiling  diftilied  water,  twelve  pints. 

Mix  and  fct  them  afide  in  a covered  veffel  for  an  hour  ; then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a clofe-ftopt  veffel. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Lime  recently  burnt ; 

Boiling  water,  each  one  pound. 

Put  the  lime  into  an  earthen  veffel,  and  fprinkle  the  water  upon 
it,  keeping  the  veffel  (hut  while  the  lime  grows  warm  and  falls 
into  powder  ; then  pour  upon  it  twelve  pounds  of  water,  and 
fhut  the  veffel,  agitating  it  frequently  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
laiuy,  filter  the  water  through  paper,  placed  in  a covered  fun- 
nel, and  keep  it  in  well-clofed  bottles. 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  properties  of  lime, 
and  (hall  therefore  now  confine  our  remarks  to  the  folution  of 
it  in  water,  commonly  called  Lime-water.  In  making  this,  we 
fhould  firft  add  only  fo  much  water  as  is  fufficient  to°  flake  the 
lime,  which  reduces  it  to  a fine  powder,  eafily  diffufed  through 
water  ; for  if  we  add  more  water  at  firft,  it  forms  a pafte  with  the 
external  part  of  the  lime,  and  defends  the  internal  from  the  action 
of  the  water.  During  the  whole  procefs,  the  air  mull  be  exclud- 
ed  as  much  as  poffible  ; as  lime  has  a very  ftrong  affinity  for  car- 
bonic acid,  and  attra&s  it  from  the  atmofphere.  The  proportion 
of  water  ufed  is  fcarcely  able  to  diffolve  one  tenth  of  the  lime  ; but 
lime  is  of  iittle  value  ; and  our  object  is  to  form  a faturated  folu- 
tion quickly  and  eafily.  Lime  is  not  more  foluble  in  hot  water 
than  in  cold  ; therefore  it  is  unneceffary  to  ufe  boiling  water.  The 
London  college  decant  their  folution  from  the  undiflolved  lime  ; 
but  in  this  way  we  are  not  fo  fure  of  a perfedfly-tranfparent  folu- 
tion as  by  filtration  ; and  if  we  ufe  the  precautions  directed  by  the 
other  coheges,  it  may  be  performed  without  the  lime  abforbing  a 
perceptible  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  The  bottles  in  which  lime- 
yvater  is  kept,  fhould  be  perfectly  full,  and  well  corked, 
^.ime-water  is  tranfparent  and  colourlefs.  It  has  an  auftere 
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acrid  tafte,  and  affedts  vegetable  colours  as  the  alkalies  do.  .It  en- 
ters very  readily  into  combination  with  all  the  acids,  fulphur,  and 
phofpherus ; and  decompofes  the  alkaline  carbonates,  phofphates, 
fluates,  borates,  oxalates,  tartrates,  and  citrates. 

Medical  ufe. — When  applied  to  the  living  fibre,  lime-water 
corrugates  and  fhortens  it ; it  therefore  po defies  allringent  powers. 
It  is  alfo  a powerful  antacid,  or  at  lead  it  combines  with  and 
neutralizes  acids  when  it  comes  in  contatf  with  them.  It 
alfo  difl'olves  mucus,  and  kills  intefiinal  worms.  From  poficfling 
thefe  properties,  it  is  ufed  in  medicine,  in  difeafes  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  laxity  and  debility  of  the  folids,  as  diarrhoea,  diabetes, 
Jeucorrhcea,  fcrofula,  and  fcurvy  ; in  affedlions  of  the  ftomach 
accompanied  with  acidity  and  flatulence  ; when  the  inteftines  are 
loaded  with  mucus ; and  in  worms.  Lime-water  is  fcarcely  ca- 
pable of  diflolving,  even  out  of  the  body,  any  of  the  fubftances  of 
which  urinary  calculi  confift  •,  it  has  therefore  no  pretenfions  to 
the  character  of  a lithontriptic.  It  has  been  alfo  recommended  in 
crufta  ladtea,  in  cancer,  and  in  chronic  cutaneous  difeafes.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  applied  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  gangrenous  fores; 
as  a wafh  in  tinea  capitis  and  pfora  ; and  as  an  injection  in  go- 
norrhoea, fiftulas,  and  ulcers  of  the  bladder. 

When  taken  internally,  its  tafte  is  faid  to  be  bed  covered  by 
lukewarm  milk.  Its  dofe  is  commonly  from  two  to  four  ounces, 
frequently  repeated,  but  when  long  continued  it  weakens  the  or- 
gans of  digeftion. 

Off.  prep. — Liquor  cupri  ammoniati,  Lond.  Dub.  Oleum  lini 
cum  calce,  Ed. 

CARBONAS  CALCIS  PR/EPARATUS  ; dim,  Creta  Prje- 

PARATA,  ET  CaNCRORUM  LaPILLI  ; VulgO,OcULI  CaNCRORDM 
Pr^eparati.  Edin. 

Prepared  Carbonate  of  Lime ; formerly  Prepared  Chalky  and  Crabs 
Stones , commonly  called  Crabs  Eyes. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  whether  the  fofter  variety  commonly  called 
Chalk,  or  the  harder  variety  called  Crabs  Eyes  and  Crabs  Stones, 
after  having  been  triturated  to  powder  in  an  iron  mortar,  and 
levigated  on  a porphyry  (tone  with  a little  water,  is  to  be  put 
into  a large  vefiel,  and  water  to  be  poured  upon  it,  which,  alter 
agitating  the  vefiel  repeatedly,  is  to  be  be  again  poured  off, 
while  loaded  with  minute  powder.  On  allowing  the  water  to 
fettle,  a fubtile  powder  will  fublide,  which  is  to  be  dried. 

The  coarfe  powder  which  the  water  could  not  lufpend,  may  be 
levigated  again,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 
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Quoranditm,  Aqua  non  Solubilium,  Prjeparatio.  Load. 
The  Preparation  of  fame  Subfances  not  foluble  in  Water. 

Reduce  thefe  fubftances  firfl  in  a mortar  to  powder;  and  pouring 
on  a little  water,  levigate  them  on  a hard  and  polifhed,  but  not 
calcareous,  ftone,  that  they  may  be  made  a<s  fine  as  poflible. 
Dry  this  powder  on  blotting-paper  laid  on  chalk,  and  fet  it  in 
a warm,  or  at  leaft  a dry,  place,  for  fome  days. 

In  this  manner  are  to  be  prepared 
Chalk, 

Coral, 

Crabs  claws,  firfl;  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  wafhed  with 
boiling  water, 

Oyfter-fhells,  firfl  cleaned  from  impurities, 

And  alfo  amber,  antimony,  calamine,  tutty,  and  verdegris. 

Cancrorum  Chela?  Praiparatas.  Dub. 

Prepared  Crabs  Claws. 

Wafh  the  powdered  claws  in  water  mixed  with  about  a fixth  part 
of  cauftic  ley,  until  the  adhering  faline  and  animal  particles  be 
- entirely  feparated  from  the  earthy  particles,  which  are  to  be 
wafhed  by  frequently  pouring  upon  them  boiling  water.  With 
the  addition  of  a little  water,  they  are  then  to  be  ground  in  a 
ftone-ware  mortar  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  mixed  by  agitation 
with  a fufficiently  large  quantity  of  water.  After  a fhort  delay, 
that  is,  until  the  coarfer  particles  fubfide,  the  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  off.  The  fame  procefs,  by  repeating  the  trituration,  may 
be  performed  feveral  times.  Laftly,  the  very  minute  powder 
fwimming  in  the  water  poured  ofF,  is  to  be  colledted  after  it  has 
fubfided,  and  dried  upon  paper  placed  on  a bibulous  Hone. 

Creta  PRiEPARATA.  Prepared  Chalk. 

OsTRiEARUM  Testa;  Pr,EPARAT.E.  Prepared  Of er-f jells. 

Ovorum  Testa;  PrteparaT^.  Prepared  Egg-fells . 

Thefe  are  all  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  crabs  claws. 

The  preparation  of  thefe  fubftances  merely  confifts  in  reducing 
them  to  an  impalpable  powder.  The  folution  of  potafs  is  ufed  by 
the  Dublin  college  to  diffolve  the  animal  matter  contained  in  the 
different  fhells  ; which  is  apt  to  keep  the  carbonate  of  lime  too  long 
fufpended,  and  to  give  it  a bad  fmell  if  not  quickly  dried.  But 
thefe  inconveniencies  are  totally  avoided  by  ufing  chalk,  which,  as 
a medicine,  is  not  inferior  to  the  coftly  coral. 

Med.  ufe. — Carbonate  of  lime  is  commonly  called  an  Abforb- 
ent  Earth.  It  certainly  is  an  antacid ; that  is,  it  combines  with 
3nd  neutralizes  mod  acids,  while  its  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  in 
the  form  of  gas.  It  is  therefore  exhibited  in  affections  of  the  {to- 
il 
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mach  accompanied  with  acidity,  efpecially  when  at  the  fame  time 
there  is  a tendency  to  diarrhoea.  The  fear  of  its  forming  concre- 
tions in  the  bowels,  is  probably  imaginary  ; for  it.  is  not  warranted 
either  by  theory  or  experience. 

Applied  externally,  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  confidered  as  an 
abforbent  in  another  point  of  view;  for  its  beneficial  action  on 
burns  and  ulcers,  probably  arifes  entirely  fyom  its  imbibing  the 
moifture  or  ichorous  matter,  as  a fpunge  would  do,  and  thus  pre- 
venting it  from  adding  on  the  abraded  furfaces,  and  excoriating 
the  neighbouring  parts. 

Off.  prep. — Hydrag.  cum  creta,  Lond.  Pulv.  carb.  calcis  comp. 
Ed.  Land.  Pulv.  opiat.  Ed.  Trochifci  carb.  calcis,  Ed.  Lond. 

SOLUTIO  MUR  I AXIS  CALCIS.  Edin. 

Solution  of  Muriate  of  Lame. 

Pake  of 

Pure  carbonate  of  lime,  that  is,  white  marble,  broken  into 
pieces,  nine  ounces ; 

Muriatic  acid,  fixteen  ounces  ; 

Water,  eight  ounces. 

Mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  and  gradually  add  the  pieces  of  car-i 
bonate  of  lime.  When  the  effertefcence  has  ceafed,  digeft  them 
for  an  hour,  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  drynefs, 
Diffolve  the  refiduum  in  its  weight  and  a half  of  water,  and 
laftly,  filter  the  folution. 

From  the  difficulty  of  cryftallizing  this  fait,  it  is  dire&ed  to  be 
evaporated  to  the  total  cxpulfion  of  its  water  of  cryftallization,  as 
being  the  furcfl  way  of  obtaining  a folution  of  uniform  ftrength. 
With  the  fame  view,  Dr.  Wood  dire&s  that  the  folution  fhould 
always  have  a determinate  fpecific  gravity. 

Its  cryftals  are  prifms  of  fix  fmooth  and  equal  fides,  but  they 
are  often  fo  aggregated,  that  they  can  only  be  termed  acicular.  Its 
fade  is  pungent,  bitter,  and  difagreeable.  When  heated,  it  melts, 
fwells,  and  lofes  its  water  of  cryftallization,  and  at  a very  high 
temperature  a fmall  part  of  its  acid.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  deli- 
quescent falts  known,  and  is  fo  foluble  in;  water,  that  that  fluid 
l'eems  capable  of  diilolving  twice  its  weight,  or  at  leaft  forms 
with  it  a vifeid  liquor  ; but  as  it  is  ftill  capable  of  attracting  moif- 
ture  from  the  air,  and  of  emitting  caloric  when  farther  diluted,  it 
can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  a true  folution.  It  is  foluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  its  folution  burns  with  a crimfon  flame.  It  is  decompof- 
ed  by  the  fulphutic,  nitric,  phofphoric,  fluoric,  and  boracic,  acids 
by  baryta,  potafs,  foda,  and  ftrontia  ; by  moft  of  the  fulphates, 
fulphites,  nitrates,  phofphates,  iluates,  borates,  and  the  alkaline 
carbonates.  Cryftallized,  it  contains  31  acid,  44  lime,  and  35 
water  ; dried  at  a read  heat,  42  acid,  50  lime,  and  8 water. 
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Medical  ufe. — It  was  firft  propofed  as  a medicine  by  Fcurcroy, 
and  has  been  lately  extolled  in  fcrofulous  and  glandular  difeafes* 
and  cafes  of  debility  in  general,  by  feveral  eminent  practitioners* 
of  our  own  country.  Dr.  Bed  does.  Dr.  R.  Pearfon,  and  Dr.  Wood. 
30  drops  of  the  folution  are  a fufficietit  dofe  for  children,  and  a 
drachm  for  aduits,  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  In  an  overdofe 
it  has  produced  qualms  and  ficknefs  ; and  three  drachms  and  a half 
killed  a dog,  the  ftomach  of  which,  upon  diffection,  had  its  vil- 
lous coat  blood  (hot,  and  in  many  parts’almoft  black  and  converted 
into  a gelatinous  dime.  The  property  of  this  fait,  of  producing 
intenfe  cold  during  its  folution,  might  alfo  be  applied  to  medical 
ufe.  Tor  this  purpofe  it  might  be  economically  prepared,  by  fa- 
turating  with  muriatic  acid  the  refid uum  of  the  diftillation  of  am- 
monia or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 


PHOSPHAS  C ALOIS. 

Cornu  Cervi  Ts  no.  Loud.  Cornu  Cervinum  Ustum.  Dub. 
Phofphate  of  Lime.  Burnt  Hartjhorn. 

Burn  pieces  of  hartfhorn  till  they  become  perfe&ly  white ; then 
reduce  them  to  a very  fine  powder. 

The  pieces  of  horn  generally  employed  in  this  operation,  are 
thofe  left  after  diftillation. 


In  the  burning  of  hartfhorn,  a fufficient  fire  and  the  free  ad- 
miflion  of  air  are  neceflary.  The  potter’s  furnace  was  formerly 
directed,  for  the  lake  of  convenience ; but  any  common  furnace 
or  ltove  will  do.  Indeed  too  violent  a heat  makes  their  furface 
undergo  a kind  of  fufion  and  vitrification,  which  both  prevents 
the  internal  parts  from  being  completely  burnt,  and  renders  the 
whole  lefs  foluble.  If  the  pieces  of  horn  be  laid  on  feme  lighted 
charcoal,  lpread  on  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  they  will  be  burnt  to 
whitenefs,  (till  retaining  their  original  form. 

According  to  the  analyfis  of  Merat  Guillot,  hartfhorn  was 
found  to  confift  of  27.  gelatine,  57.5  phofphate  of  lime,  1.  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  there  was  a lofs  of  14.5,  probably  water. 
Wow,  as  the  gelatine  is  deftroyed  by  burning,  and  the  water 
expelled,,  the  ^fubftance  which  remains  is  phofphate  of  lime, 
mixed  with.leis  than  two  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 

bones  of  animals  have  lately  been  difeovered  to  contain  phofphate 
or  magnefia.  r 

Medical  ufe.  From  its  white  earthy  appearance,  it  was  for- 
merly confidered  as  an  abforbent  earth.  But  fince  it  has  been 
iccurately  analyzed,  that  idea  has  been  laid  afide,  and  its  ufe  has 
seen  .uggefted  as 'a  remedy  in  rickets,  a difeale  in  which  the 
^enciency  of  the  natural  depofltion  of  phofphate  of  lime  in  the 
bones  feeras  to  be  the  effential  or  at  lead  moll  ftriking  fymptom. 
M.  Bonhomme,  therefore,  gave  it  to  the  extent  of  half  a fcruple, 
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mixed  with  phofphate  of  foda,  in  feveral  cafes  with  apparent 
fuccefs.  Whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  his  theory,  the 
praCtice  certainly  deferves  a trial. 

Off.  prep. — DecoCt.  cornu  cervi,  Lond.  Pulv.  opiatus,  Lond. 
Pholphas  fodae,  Ed. 

MAGNESIA  ; olim,  Magnesia  Usta.  Ed. 

Magnejia , formerly  Calcined  Magnefia. 

Let  carbonate  of  magnefia,  put  into  a crucible,  be  kept  in  a red 
heat  for  two  hours,  then  put  it  up  in  clofe-ftopt  glafs  veffels. 


Magnesia  Usta.  Lond.  Dub. 
Calcined  Magnefia. 


Take  of 

White  magnefia,  four  ounces. 

Expofe  it  to  a ftrong  heat  for  two  hours ; and,  when  cold,  fet  it 
by.  Keep  it  in  a glafs  veffel  clofely  ftopt. 


By  this  procefs  the  carbonate  of  magnefia  is  freed  of  its  acid 
and  water ; arid,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Black’s  experiment, 
lofes  about  of  its  weight.  A kind  of  opaque  foggy  vapour  is 
obferved  to  efcape  during  the  calcination,  which  Is  nothing  elfe 
than  a quantity  of  fine  particles  of  magnefia,  buoyed  off  along 
with  a ftreamof  the  difengaged  gas.  About  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  magnefia  exhibits  a kind  of  luminous  or  phofphorefcent 
property,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a pretty  exaCt  criterion  of 
its  being  deprived  of  its  acid. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  clofe  veflels,  becaufe  it  attracts,  though  (low- 
ly, the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmofphere. 

We  have  already  noticed  its  general  chemical  properties. 

Med.  ufe. — It  is  ufed  for  the  fame  general  purpofes  as  the  car- 
bonate. In  certain  affections  of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with 
much  flatulence,  magnefia  is  preferable,  both  becaufe  it  contains 
more  magnefia  in  a given  bulk,  and,  being  deprived  of  its  acid, 
it  neutralizes  the  acid  of  the  ftomach,  without  any  extrication  of 
gas,  which  is  often  a troublefome  confequence  when  carbonate 
of  magnefia  is  employed  in  thefe  complaints. 

Off.  prep. — Trochifci  mag.  Lond. 


CARBONAS  MAGNESICE;  olim,  Magnesia  Alba.  Ed. 
Carbonate  of  Magnefia , formerly  Magufia  Alba. 


Take  of 

Sulphate  of  magnefia, 

Carbonate  of  potafs,  equal  weights. 

Dilfolve  them  feparately  in  double  their  quantity  of  warm  water, 
and  let  the  liquors  be  (trained  or  otherwife  freed  from  their 
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feces  : then  mix  them,  and  inftantly  add  eight  times  their 
quantity  of  warm  water.  Let  the  liquor  boil  for  a little  on  the 
fire,  ftirring  it  at  the  fame  time ; then  let  it  reft  till  the  heat 
be  fomewhat  diminifhed ; after  which  ftrain  it  through  linen  - 
the  carbonate  of  magnefia  will  remain  upon  the  cloth,  and  it 

is  to  be  wafiied  with  pure  water  till  it  become  altogether  void 
of  falme  tafte.  6 

Magnesia  Alba.  Lend.  Dub. 

White  Alagnefia. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  magnefia, 

Prepared  kali,  each  two  pounds  ; 

P)iftilled  water,  boiling  twenty  pints. 

Diilolve  the  vitriolated  magnefia  and  prepared  kali  feparatelv 
each  in  ten  pints  of  water,  and  filter  through  paper;  fhenmix 
ti.em.  Bod  the  hquor  a little  while,  and  ftrain  it  whilft  hot 
through  linen,  (ftretched  fo  as  to  fit  it  for  cohering  the  ml 
nefia,  Dub.)  upon  which  will  remain  the  white  magnefia  • thin 
^ affufl°nS  ciiftilled  water,  thVvitrt 

pnilthiaPr0?eJS  ther5is  a decompofition  of  the  two  falts 

employed.  The  potafs unites  itfelf  to  the  fulphuric  acid  whfte 
the  caibonic  acid  combines  witli  the  magnefia.  The  lar^equan 
tity  of  wafer  ufed  is  neceffary  for  the  folution  of  rb!  r r 

potafs  formed  ; and  the  boiling  is  indifpenfably  requifi^Jbrdm 
expuifion  of  a portion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  retains  a rare 
tie  magnefia  in  folution;  ioo  parts  of  cryftallized  carbonate  of 
potals  are  fuihcient  for  the  decompofition  of  125  parts  of  fulnhate 

bnnn?gnf  ' ""r  fromLthefe  quantities  about  45  parts  of  ca 
bonate  of  magnefia  are  obtained.  ^ 1 b 01  Car" 

The  ablutions  fiiould  be  made  with  very  pure  water  • fn,  • 
purpofes  diftilled  water  may  be  ufed  fnfr  • • ,Cer 

is  generL  , Lof  C 

s*  sms 

time.  Another  fource  of  impurity  is  the  fUica,  which  the  L 

i&^£Pf^sss%  £ 

1,1  tllC  I’rePr‘rati«n  »f  t!>0  carbonate  of  magnefia,  die  Berlin 
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college  order  carbonate  of  foda  to  be  ufed,  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  forming  with  the  fulphuric  acid  of  the  fulphate  of  mag- 
nefia, a much  more  foluble  fait  than  the  fulphate  of  potafs.  But 
the  carbonate  of  magnefia  of  commerce  is  prepared  from  the 
muriate  of  magnefia,  which  remains  in  folution  after  the  cryftal- 
lization  of  muriate  of  foda  from  fea-water. 

The  carbonate  of  magnefia  thus  prepared  is  a very  light,  white, 
opaque  fubftance,  without  fmell  or  tafte,  effervefeing  with  acids. 
It  is  not,  however,  faturated  with  carbonic  acid.  By  decompof- 
ing  fulphate  of  magnefia  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  without  the 
application  of  heat,  carbonate  of  magnefia  is  gradually  depofited 
in  tranfparent,  brilliant,  hexagonal  cryftals,  terminated  by  an  ob- 
lique hexagonal  plane,  and  foluble  in  about  480  times  its  weight 
of  water.  The  cryftallized  carbonate  of  magnefia  confifts  of  50 
acid,  25  magnefia,  and  25  water;  the  fub-carbonate  confifts  of 
48  acid,  40  magnefia,  and  ia  water  ; and  the  carbonate  of  com- 
merce of  34  acid,  45  magnefia,  and  21  water.  It  is  decompofed 
by  all  the  acids,  potafs,  foda,  baryta,  lime,  and  ftrontia,  the  ful- 
phate, phofphate,  nitrate,  and  muriate  of  alumina,  and  the  fuper- 
phofphate  of  lime. 

Medical  nfe. — Carbonate  of  magnefia  is  principally  given  to 
corredt  acidity  of  the  ftornach,  and  in  tlrefe  cafes  to  act  as  a pur- 
gative-; for  folutions  of  magnefia  in  all  acids  are  bitter  and  pur- 
gative ; while  thofe  of  the  other  earths  are  more  or  lefs  auftere 
and  aftringent.  A large  dofe  of  magnefia,  if  the  ftornach  con- 
tain no  acid  to  diffolve  it,  neither  purges  nor  produces  any  fenfible 
effeft  : a moderate  one,  if  an  acid  be  lodged  there,  or  if  acid  li- 
quors be  taken  after  it,  procures  feveral  (tools ; whereas  the  com- 
mon abforbents,  in  the  fame  circumftances,  inftead  of  loofening, 
bind  the  belly.  When  the  carbonate  of,  magnefia  meets  with  an 
acid  in  the  ftornach,  there  is  extricated  a confiderable  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  fometimes  caufesuneafy  diftention  of  the 
ftornach,  and  the  fymptoms  of  flatulence.  In  fuch  cafes,  there- 
fore, magnefia  is  preferable  to  its  carbonate  ; but  on  other  occa- 
lions,  as  in  naufea  and  vomiting,  good  effedls  arife  from  the  adtion, 
of  the  gas  evolved. 

Off.  prep. — Magnefia,  Ed.  Load.  Dub. 

ALUMINIS  PURIFICATIO.  Land. 

Purification  of  Alum. 

Take  of 

Alum,  one  pound  ; 

Chalk,  one  drachm ; 

Diftillcd  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  a little,  drain,  and  fet  the  liquor  afide  to  cryftallize. 
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Tins  prccefs  is  fcarcely  neceffary  ; for  the  alum  of  commerce 
is  fufficiently  pure  for -every  purpofe ; and  we  apprehend  that  the 
addition  of  the  chalk  is  unchemical,  as  its  only  efted:  will  be  to 
decompofe  part  of  the  alum,  without  contributing  to  the  ouritv 
of  the  red.  e y 

SULPHAS  ALUMINA  EXSICCATUS  ; dim,  Alumek 

Ustum.  Ed  in. 

Dried  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  formerly  Burnt  Alum. 

Melt  alum  in  an  earthen  or  iron  vtflel,  and  keep  it  over  the  fire 
until  it  ceafe  to  boil. 

Alumen  Ustum.  Lend.  Dub. 

Burnt  Alum. 

Take  of 

Alum,  half  a pound.  (Any  quantity,  Dub.) 

Burn  it  in  an  earthen  vefTel  as  long  as  it  boils. 

. Chaptal  found  that  by  exficcation  in  a red  heat,  alum  of 
his  own  manufa&ure  loft  0.67  ; Roman  alum  0.50  ; Englifh  alum 
0.47,  and  Levant  alum  only  0.40.  Thefe  differences  arife  princi- 
pally from  different  proportions  of  water  of  cryftallization,  but 
alio  from  an  excels  of  alumina,  which  the  laft  contains. 

According  to  ICirwan,  cryftallized  alum  confifts  of  17.66  acid, 

1 2. alumina,  and  70.24  water,  and  alum  deficcated  at  70 o°  of  36.25 
acid,  and  63.75  hafis,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  at  that  heat 
it  lofes  not  only  all  its  water,  but  alfo  more  than  half  its  acid. 

Dried  alum  is  only  applied  externally  as  a gentle  efcharotic  to 
fungous  ulcers. 


CHAP.  V. 

METALLINE  PREPARATIONS, 

ANTIMONY. 

SULPHURETUM  ANTIMONII  PR2EPARATUM;  dim, 
Antimonium  Prteparatum.  Edin.  Antimonium  Pr^pa- 
RAtum.  Load. 

Prepared  Sulphur et  of  Antimony,  formerly  Prepared  Antimony. 

Sulplniret  of  antimony  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  carbonate 
01  lime. 

G g 
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Stibium  Prjeparatum.  Dub • 

Prepared  Antimony. 

It  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  the  impalpable  particles,  which  are 
to  be  kept  for  ufe,  are  procured  in  the  manner  directed  for  the 
preparation  of  crabs  claws. 

Br  reducing  the  fulphuret  of  antimony  to  the  (late  of  an  im- 
palpable powder,  it  is  both  rendered  much  more  active  than  it 
would  otherwife  be,  and  it  is  prevented  from  irritating  the  fto- 
ipach  mechanically,  of  which  there  would  be  fome  danger  from 
the  fharpnefs  of  its  fpiculae.  Even  in  this  (fate,  however,  it  is 
not  a very  certain  remedy.  In  general,  it  operates  as  a very  mild 
fudorific  or  cathartic;  but  fometimes,  if  it  meet  with  much  acid 
in  the  ftomach,  it  becomes  more  aftiye,  producing  vomiting  or 
hypercatharfis.  Therefore,  it  feerns  prudent  to  evacuate  the 
primie  v:ae  before  it  be  exhibited,  and  to  combine  it  with  an  ab- 
sorbent earth. 

It  is  principally  given  in  fcrofulsj  glandular  obftrudtions,  cu- 
taneous  difeafes  and  rheumatifm.  Its  dofe  is  from  io  to  _<,o 
strains  and  upwards  ; and  it  is  bed  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a 
powder  or  bolus. 

OX1DUM  ANTIMONII  CUM  SULPHURE,  per  Nitiu- 
tem  Potass.®  ; olim,  Crocus  Antimonii.  Edin. 

Oxide  of  Antimony,  with  Sulphur , by Nitrate  of  Pot ajs,  formerly 

Crocus  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

bu  phuret  of  antimony, 

Nitrate  of  potafs,  equal  weights.  # , 

After  they  are  feparately  powdered  and  well  mixed,  let  them  be 
injected  into  a red  hot  crucible  ; when  the  deflagration  is  over, 
the  reddifh  matter  is  to  be  feparated  from  the  whitiih  cruft, 
and  reduced  to  powder,  whiph  is  tq  be  edulcorated  by  repeat- 
ed wafhings  with  hot  water,  till  the  water  come  off  infipid. 

Crocus  Antimonii.  Land.  Stibium  Nitro-Calcinatum. 

Dub . 

Crocus  of  Antimony.  Antimony  Calcined  by  Nitre. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  powdered, 

Nitre,  powdered ; of  each  one  pound  ; 

Sea  fait,  one  ounce. 

Mix,  and  injedt  them  by  degrees  into  a red-hot  crucible,  and  melt 
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them,  having  augmented  the  heat.  Pour  out  the  melted  mat- 
ter, and,  when  cold,  feparate  it  from  the  fcoriae. 

In  this  procefs,  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nirre,  and  part  of  the  ful- 
phuret,  are  mutually  decompofed  : the  fulphur  is  acidified,  and 
combines  with  the  potafs  of  the  nitre,  while  the  antimony  is  con- 
verted into  protoxide,  which  combines  with  the  undecompofed 
portion  of  the  fulphuret,  and  forms  a dark  brown,  opaque,  vitri- 
fied mafs  ; fo  that  after  the  fcoriae  and  other  fahne  matters  have 
been  removed  by  wa/hing,  the  fubftance  which  remains,  accord- 
ing to  Proud,  confifts  of  three  parts  of  oxide  of  antimony,  and 
one  of  fulphuret  of  antimony. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  preparation,  Bergmann  obferves, 
that  by  the  common  procefs  of  throwing  the  mixture  into  an  ig^ 
mted  uncovered  crucible,  there  is  fometimes  a lofs  of  nearly  one 
. *»  and  therefore  advifes  the  mixture  to  be  put  into  a cold  cru- 
cible, which  is  to  be  covered  and  heated  till  the  matter  melts,  by 
which  means  there  is  very  little  lofs. 

What  is  kept  in  the  /hops,  is  almoft  univerfally  prepared  with 
efs  nitre  than  is  here  ordered.  The  confequence  is,  that  too  much 
‘Ulphur  remains  not  acidified,  the  antimony  is  fcarcely  oxidized, 
md  the  preparation  is  unfit  for  the  ufes  to  which  it  ought  to  lie 
ipplied.  When  nitre  has  been  thus  culpably  economized,  the 
:rocus  has  a fteel  grey,  inftead  of  a liver  brown  colour.  The  ad- 
lition  of  common  fait,  dire&ed  by  the  London  and  Dublin  col- 
eges,  is  improper,  as  it  is  decompofed,  and  a portion  of  muriate 
>f  antimony  is  formed. 

The  fulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony  is  a very  uncertain  pre- 
•aration,  often  operating  with  very  great  violence.  Its  internal 
ife  is  therefore  almoft  profcribed,  or  at  leaft  confined  to  manical 
afes,  and  veterinary  pradice.  It  is,  however,  ufeful  in  phar- 
macy, as  the  balls  of  other  preparations. 

)XIDUM  ANTIMONII,  CUM  SULPHURE,  VITRIFICA- 
TUM  ; olimVn-RuM  Antimonii.  Ed. 
it  fifed  Oxide  of  Antimony  with  Sulphury  formerly  Glafs  of  An- 
timony. 

trew  fulphuret  of  antimony  beat  into  a coarfe  powder  like  fand, 
upon  a /hallow  unglazed  earthen  ve/Tel,  and  apply  a gentle  heat 
underneath,  that  the  antimony  may  be  heated  /lowly  : keeping 
it  at  the  fame  time  continually  ftirring,  to  prevent  it  from  Tun- 
ing into  lumps.  White  vapours  of  a fulphureous  fmell  will 
arife  from  it.  When  they  ceafe  with  the  degree  of  heat  firft 
applied,  increafe  the  fire  a little,  fo  that  vapours  may  again 
arife  ; go  on  in  this  manner,  till  the  powder,  when  brought  to 
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a red  heat,  exhales  no  more  vapours.  Melt  this  powder  in  a 
crucible  with  an  intenfe  heat,  till  it  aflumes  the  appearance  of' 
melted  glafs  ; then  pour  it  out  on  a heated  brafs  plate. 

Antimonium  Vitrificatum.  Lend. 

Vitrified  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Powdered  antimony,  four  ounces. 

Calcine  it  in  a broad  earthen  Veflel  with  fire  gradually  r fifed, 
ftirring  it  with  an  iron  rod  until  it  no  longer  emitfmoke.  Put 
this  powder  into  a crucible,  fo  as  to  fill  two  thirds  of  it.  A,i 
cover  being  fitted  on,  make  a fire  under  it,  at  firlt  moderate, 
afterwards  ftronger,  until  the  matter  be  njelted.  Pour  out  the 
melted  glafs. 

Glass  of  antimony,  according  to  Proufl,  confifts  of  one  part  of 
fulphuret  of  antimony,  combined  with  eight  of  oxide  of  antimony ; 
now,  by  this  procefs,  the  greateft  part  of  the  antimony  is  deprived 
of  its  fulphur,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  converted  into  the  protoxide, 
which  combines  wfith  the  fmall  portion  of  fulphuret  which  remains 
undecompofed.  But  as  this  preparation  is  not  eafily  made  in  the. 
manner  here  diredted,  unlefsin  a furnace  conftrudled  on  purpofe, 
apothecaries  may  advantageoufly  adopt  the  fynthetical  method  of 
Bergmann,  which  confifts  in  melting  in  a crucible,  with  one 
twelfth  or  eighth  of  its  weight  of  fulphur,  protoxide  of  antimony 
prepared  by  deflagrating  it  with  more  than  twice  its  weight  of  nitre. 
At  the  temperature  neceffary  for  melting  it,  the  protoxide  of  anti- 
mony lofes  great  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  fulphuret 
and  protoxide,  in  the  proportions  which  form  the  glafs  of  anti- 
mony. From  our  preient  knowledge  of  the  compofition  of  this 
fubftance  it  might  be  named  oxidum  antimonii  cum  fulphureto. 

In  whichever  way  prepared,  the  glafs  of  antimony  is  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  has  a fine  hyacinthine  colour.  On  diffolving  it  in  mu- 
riatic acid,,  it  gives  out  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Its  medical 
operation  is  fo  uncertain,  that  it  is  only  ufed  in  making  other 
preparations.  v 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  VITRIFICATUM,  CUM  CERA  $ 
olim,  Vitrum  Antimonii  Ceratum.  Ed. 

Vitrified  Oxide  of  Antimony  with  Wax  ; formerly,  CeratedGlofsif 

Antimony . 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  part  ; 

Vitrified  oxide  of  antimony,  with  fulphur,  eight  parts. 

Melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  veflel,  and  throw  into  it  the  powdered 
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oxide  : roaft  the  mixture  over  a gentle  fire  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  continually  ltirring  it  then  pour  it  out,  and  when  cold 
grind  it  into  powder. 

TuEglafs  melts  in  the  wax  with  a very  gentle  heat:  after  it  has 
been  about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire,  it  begins  t change  t co- 
lour, and  in  ten  more  comes  near  to  that  of  ScottiQi  fnuff ; 
which  is  a mark  of  its  being  fufficiently  prepared  ; the  mixture 
lofes  about  one  ninth  of  its  weight  in  the  pvocefs. 

This  medicine  w'as  for  fome  time  much  efteemed  in  dyfen- 
teries.  The  dofie  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  twenty,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  In  its  operation,  it 
makes  iome  perfons  fick,  and  vomit ; it  purges  almolt  every  one  j 
though  it  has  fometimes  efteifted  a cure  without  occafioning  any 
evacuation  or  ficknefs.  It  is  now,  however,  much  lefs  ufed  than 
formerlv. 

J 

SULPHUR  STIBIATUM  FUSCUM ; olim,  Kermes  Miner- 

ALIS.  Dub. 

Brown  Antimoniated  Sulphur ; formerly,  Kermes  Mineral. 
Take  of 

Prepared  antimony, 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  each  one  ounce. 

Melt  them  together  in  a crucible,  and  wdren  cold  reduce  the  fub- 
ltance  to  powder.  Put  this  into  a matrafswith  five  pounds  of 
pure  water,  and  boil  for  an  hour.  Then  remove  the  veffel  from 
tne  fire  \ let  it  ftand  at  reft  for  a little,  and  as  foon  as  the  liquor 
becomes  clear,  pour  it  cautioufly  from  the  fediment.  When 
the  liquor  grows  cool,  the  brown  antimoniated  fulphur  will 
feparate,  which  is  to  be  dried  on  paper. 

According  to  Thenard,  the  brown  precipitate  confifts  of 
72.760  brown  oxide  of  antimony. 

20.298  fulphuretted  hydrogen. 

4.156  fulphur. 

2.786  water  and  lofs. 


IOC. 

He  confiders  kermes  mineral,  therefore,  as  a fulphuretted 
hydrogurct  of  antimony,  efpecially  as  it  differs  from  that  which 
is  prepared  oy  the  dire£t  combination  of  its  conftituents,  only  in 
containing  a fmall  quantity  of  fuperabundant  fulphur. 

"When  the  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  carbonate  of  potafs  are 

Gg3 
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melted  together,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  with  effervefcence, 
and  a fulphuret  of  potafs  and  antimony  is  formed.  On  boiling 
this  in  water,  water  is  decompofed,  the  antimony  is  ox:diz.ed, 
and  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  fulphur.  The  fulphuretted 
hydrogen  thus  formed,  combines  partly  with  the  potafs,  and  part- 
ly with  the  oxide  of  antimony.  Now,  the  fulphuretted  hydro- 
guret  of  antimony,  (kermes  mineral),  is  foluble  in  a folution  of 
fulphuret  hydroguretted  of  potafs,  at  ii2°,  but  not  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Therefore,  on  cooling,  it  feparates  and  falls  to 
the  bottom. 

Such  is  the  ptefent  theory  of  the  formation  of  kermes  mineral. 
With  regard  to  the  practice,  the  diredlions  of  the  Dublin  college 
differ  confiderably,  efpecially  in  the  proportions  of  the  fubftances 
employed,  from  the  bell  pharmaceutical  writers  on  the  Continent. 
Lemery  melted  fixteen  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony,  and  one  of 
fulphur,  with  eight  parts  of  carbonate  of  potafs.  The  laft  edition 
of  the  Pruffian  pharmacopoeia  diredls  two  parts  of  fulphuret  of  an- 
timony, and  one  of  exficcated  carbonate  of  foda,  to  be  melted,  and 
afterwards  boiled  fifteen  minutes  in  fix  or  eight  parts  of  water, 
which  on  cooling  depofits  a confiderable  quantity  of  kermes.  j. 
The  fluid  from  which  the  kermes  has  been  depofited  may  be 
again  boiled  in  the  refiduum  of  the  firft  decoction,  and  it  will ) 
difTolve  a frefh  portion  of  kermes ; and  this  procefs  may  be  re-  ■ 
peated  as  long  as  there  remains  any  to  difTolve.  After  this,  the 
refiduum,  when  melted,  confifts  almoft  folely  of  antimony.  It 
therefore  feems,  that  the  alkali  renders  almoft  all  the  fulphur 
foluble,  and  only  difpofes  the  oxidizement  of  as  much  antimony 
as  is  capable  of  combining  with  the  fulphuretted  hydrogen. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reafon  why  the  whole  of  the  antimony 
fhould  not  be  converted  into  kermes  by  employing  a proper  ad-  ■ 
dition  of  fulphur  and  alkali, 

Kermes  is  alfo  made  in  the  humid  way.  Fourcroy  boils,  in 
twenty  parts  of  water,  fix  parts  of  pure  potafs  of  commerce,  and  : 
into  the  boiling  folution  throw's  about  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  alkali,  or  0.3  of  a part  afpow'dered  fulphuret  of . 
antimony,  and  continues  the  boiling  for  feven  or  eight  minutes, 
then  filters,  and  allows  the  kermes  to  precipitate  by  cooling. 
Hermbfladt  ufes  very  different  proportions*,  for  he  boils  twelve 
parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony,  and  three  of  fait  of  tartar,  in 
ninety- fix  parts  of  water,  down  to  fixty-four,  and  then  filters, 
&c.  Gren  employs  four  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony,  fixteen  of 
carbonate  of  potafs,  and  fixty-four  of  water,  and  boils  for  feveral 
hours.  Gottling  boils  eight  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony,  and 
two  of  fulphur  in  a fu'fficient  quantity  of  folution  of  potafs  down 
to  one  half. 
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Medical  ufe. — This  preparation  of  antimony  is  lefs  ufed  in  Bri- 
tain than  on  the  Continent.  It  is  an  active  l'ubdance,  and  apt  to 
excite  vomiting.  To  adults,  the  dofe  is  a grain,  or  a grain  and  a 

half. 

SULPHURETUM  ANTIMONII  PR^ECIPITATUM.  EJin. 
Sulphur  Ant.  pr^cip.  Land.  Sulphur  Stibiatum  rulum. 

Dub.  _ . 

Precipitated  Sulphurct  of  Antimony . Precipitated  Sulphur  of  Anti- 
mony. Orange  Antimoniated  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Water  of  potafs,  four  pounds  ; 

Water,  three  pounds; 

Prepared  Sulphuret  of  antimony,  two  pounds. 

Boil  them,  in  a covered  iron  pot,  over  a flow  fire  for  three  hours, 
adding  more  water,  if  neceflary,  and  frequently  (tirring  the  mix- 
ture with  an  iron  fpatula : drain  the  liquor  while  warm  through 
a double  cloth,  and  add  to  it  when  filtered 
Diluted  fulphuric  acid  as  much 
as  is  neceflary  to  precipitate  the  fulphuret,  which  mud  be  well, 
waflied  with  warm  water. 

This  is  aifo,  according  to  the  analyfis  of  Thenard,  a fulphuret- 
ted  hydroguret  of  antimony,  which  confifts  of 

68.3  orange  oxide  of  antimony. 

17.877  fulphuretted  hydrogen; 

12.  fulphur. 


9 

Thenard  confiders  the  fulphur  as  only  mechanically  and  acci- 
dentally mixed  ; and  that  the  effential  difference  between  this  pre- 
paration and  kermes  mineral  confiffs  in  the  degree  of  oxidizement 
of  the  antimony. 

But  notwithdandirag  the  great  celebrity  of  Thenard  as  a che- 
mift,  and  his  having  paid  particular  attention  to  the  combinations 
of  antimony,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his 
opinion,  for  it  muff  appear  to  every  one  an  affedted  refinement 
of  analyfis,  to  difeover  in  fuch  fubftances  a difference  of  onlv  2 
per  cent,  of  oxidizement ; and  as  Proud  has  lince  iTiewn  that  both 
preparations  contain  the  protoxide,  the  only  difference  between 
thefe  bodies  appears  to  be  the  proportion  of  fulphur  thc*y  contain. 
For  it  is  agreeable  to  analogy  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fulpl^iretted 
hydroguret  of  antimony  is  more  foluble  in  a folution  of  hydrogu- 
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retted  fulphuret  of  potafs  at  zi2°  than  at  6 o°.  Therefore,  as  a 
boiling  folution  cools,  that  portion  of  the  fulphurelted  hydr.oguret 
of  antimony,  which  it  is  unable  to  retain  in  folution  at  a reduced 
temperature,  feparates  and  forms  the  red  precipitate,  known  by 
the  name  of  kermes  mineral;  but  the  portion  which  remains  in  - 
folution,  can  only  be  obtained  by  decompoling  the  hydroguretted 
fulphuret  of  potafs  itfelf,  by  means  of  an  acid  : and  therefore  the  ; 
precipitate  forming  the  fulphur  auratum  antimonii,  is  a mixture  j 
or  compound  of  hydroguretted  fulphuret  of  antimony,  (kermes  j 
mineral)  with  the  fulphur  of  the  decompofed  fulphuret  of  potafs,  ) 
which  gives  it  a brighter  and  paler  colour. 

The  precipitated  fulphuret  of  antimony,  like  the  kermes,  may 
be  prepared  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  moijl  way.  The  latter  is  : 
the  mode  adopted  by  the  Britifh  colleges,  and  alfo  feems  to  be 
the  meft  univerfally  employed  on  the  Continent.  Gottling  boils 
two  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony,  and  three  of  fulphur,  in  a 
fufheient  quantity  of  a recent  folution  of  potafs,  filters  the  folu- 
tion, and  precipitates  with  fulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  twelve 
times  its  weight  of  water.  The  Prulhan  college  ufe  equal  parts  j 
cf  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  of  fulphur.  Wiegleb  treats  hi  the- 
fame  manner  two  parts  of  lulphuret  of  antimony  with  one  of  ful- 
phur. But  to  his  proportions  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  pro- 
duel: refembles  kermes  rhore  than  fulphur  auratum.  If  this  ob- 
jection be  juft,  it  mult  apply  in  a ftill  ftronger  degree  to  the  for- 
mula of  the  Britifh  colleges,  in  which  no  fulphur  is  added. 

In  the  dry  way,  two  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  three 
of  fulphur  may  be  melted  with  five  or  fix  of  puie  carbonate  of  ; 
potafs  in  a covered  crucible,  as  quickly  as  poffible,  poured  into  an 
iron  mortar,  reduced  to  powder,  and  diflolved  by  boiling  the  pow- 
der in  water.  The  folution  is  to  be  filtered  warm,  diluted  with 
a fufheient  quantity  of  water,  and  precipitated  by  dilute  ful- 
phuric acid.  By  fome,  the  folution  is  allowed  to  remain  at  reft 
for  twenty-four-  hours  before  it  be  filtered,  and  fome  precipitate 
by  nitrous  acid. 

The  precedes  for  making  the  golden  fulphuret  of  antimony, 
depend  on-the  property  which  the  hydroguretted  fulphuret  of  po- 
tafs poffefles,  of  diflblving,  and  retaining  diflolved,  even  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  a portion  of  orange  oxide  of  antimony;  and  as 
the  attraction  by  which  potafs  exifls  in  this  compound  is  weaker 
than  its  affinity  for  acids,  on  the  addition  of  any  acid,  the  potafs 
unites  with  the  acid  ; a portion  of  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  es- 
capes ; and  the  oxide  of  antimony,  combined  with  the  reft  of  the 
fulphur  and  hydrogen,  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a light 
orange  powder.  When  the  acid  is  added  gradually,  the  propor- 
tion of  oxide  of  antimony  always  decreafes,  while  that  of  the 
* fulphur  increafes  in  each- fucceffive  portion  of  precipitate.  Hence 
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in  the  old  mannas  of  preparing  this  fubftance  from  the  fcorix, 
formed  in  reducing  antimony  from  its  fulphuret,  and  which  con- 
tained but  little  fulphur,  the  two  firll  portions  of  precipitate,  be- 
ing dark  coloured,  were  rejected,  and  only  the  produft  of  the 
third  precipitation  retained  for  ufc.  The  want  of  economy  in 
this  procefs  is  fulhciently  obvious,  as  well  as  the  very  great  im- 
provement in  modern  times,  of  adding  afuflicient  quantity  of  lul- 
phur,  and  precipitating  the  whole  at  once. 

Medical  u/c\—  In  its  aftion  on  the  body,  the  orange  fulphuret 
of  antimony  coincides  with  the  kermes  mineral ; but  on  account 
of  the  larger  proportion  of  l'ulphur,  it  mull  be  given  in  fomewkat 
larger  doles. 

Of.  prep. — Pil.  ftjbii  comp.  Dub. 

MURIAS  'ANTIMONII.  Edin.  Antim.  Muriatum.  Land. 

Stibium  Muriatum  Causticum.  Dub. 

Muriate  of  Antimony  Miniated  Antimony  Cauf  ic  Miniated 

Antimony. 

Take  of 

Oxide  of  antimony  with  fulphur,  by  nitrate  of  potafs, 
Sulphuric  acid,  each  one  pound  •, 

Dried  muriate  of  foda,  two  pounds. 

Pour  the  fulphuric  acid  into  a retort,  gradually  adding  the  muriate 
of  foda  and  oxide  of  antimony  previo,U;lly  mixed.  Then  per- 
form the  diflillation  in  a fand-bath.  Expofe  the  dillilled  mat- 
ter for  feveral  days  to  the  air,  that  it  may  deliquefee,  and  then 
pour  the  liquid  part  from  the  feces. 

Muriate  of  antimony  was  originally  prepared  by  diftilling  ful- 
phuret of  antimony  with  muriate  of  quickfd.ver.  Muriate  of  anti- 
mony, or  butter  of  antimony,  as  it  was  called  from  its  appearance 
when  recently  prepared,  pafles  over  into  the  receiver,  and  black 
fulphuret  of  quiekiilver  remains  in  the  retort,  or,  by  increafmg  the 
heat,  red  fulphuret  of  mercury,  which,  when  obtained  by  this 
procefs,  was  formerly  termed  Cinnabar  of  antimony,  is  fublimed. 
But  this  mode  of  preparation  is  both  expenfive  and  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  the  operator.  To  avoid  thefe  inconveniencies, 
Scheele  prepared  a lulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony,  by  deflagrat- 
ing two  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony  with  three  of  nitrate  of 
potafs  in  an  iron  mortar.  The  mafs  thus  obtained  is  to  be  powder- 
ed, and  one  pound  of  it  put  into  a glals  vefTel,  on  which  is  to  be 
poured  firll  a mixture  of  three  pounds  of  water  and  fifteen  ounces 
of  fulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  fifteen  ounces  of  powdered  com- 
mon fait.  The  whole  is  to  be  digefted  for  twelve  hours,  and  fib- 
red all  the  while,  and  the  fulution,  when  cool,  drained  through 
linen.  O.a  the  vefiduum  one  third  of  the  above  tnenflruum  is  to 
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be  poured,  and  the  mixture  digefted  and  (trained.  When  diluted 
with  boiling  water,  a copious  precipitate  of  fubmuriate  of  anti- 
mony takes  place  from  the  decompolition  of  the  muriate,  while 
the  other  falts  contained  in  the  folution  are  not  affedted  by  it.  Mr. 
Stott  fays,  that  the  digeftion  need  not  be  continued  longer  than 
two  or  three  hours,  and  that  the  heat  mud  be  kept  moderate,  as 
the  muriate  of  antimony  begins  to  evaporate  before  it  boils.  This 
procefs  furnifhes  an  eafy,  if  not  the  beft,  mode  of  preparing  the 
fubmuriate  of  antimony,  but  it  does  net  give  us  the  folution  of  the 
muriate  in  a (late  of  purity.  In  confequence,  however,  of  its  vo- 
latility, we  may  eafily  feparate  it  from  the  other  falts  by  diftilla- 
tion.  This  was  firft  propofed  by  Gmelin,  and  improved  by  Wieg- 
leb,  who  diftilled  a mixture  of  one  part  of  fulphuret  of  antimony, 
four  of  muriate  of  foda,  and  three  of  fulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
two  of  water ; but  in  this  procefs,  the  produCl  is  rendered  im- 
pure by  the  admixture  of  fulphur,  and  there  is  great  danger  of 
the  veflels  burfting  from  the  immenfe  quantity  of  fulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  difengaged.  In  1781,  the  procefs  adopted  by  the 
Britilh  colleges  was  firft  introduced  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia. The  Pruflian  Difpenfatory  pours  upon  two  ounces  of 
crdcus  of  antimony,  and  fix  of  dried  muriate  of  foda,  introduced 
into  a retort,  four  ounces  of  fulphuric  acid  previoufly  diluted  with 
two  ounces  of  diftilled  water,  and  diftill.  But  we  have  already 
obferved,  that  the  oxide  of  antimony  made  ufe  of  in  this  prepara- 
tion, is  feldorn  fufficiently  oxidized  or  deprived  of  its  fulphur, 
which  occafions  the  production  of  much  fulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  and  from  the  concentrated  date  in  which  the  materials  ard 
employed,  the  muriatic  acid  gas  is  fometimes  difengaged,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  heat  be  improperly  applied,  fo  rapidly,  that  it  has  not 
time  to  a£t  upon  the  oxide  of  antimony.  At  laft,  in  1797* 
Gottling,  by  fubftituting  the  glafs  of  antimony  for  the  crocus, 
diluting  the  fulphuric  acid,  and  ufing  the  muriate  of  foda  cryftal- 
lized,  removed  thefe  inconveniencies.  He  introduces  into  a re- 
tort a mixture  of  four  ounces  of  glafs  of  antimony  in  powder, 
with  fixteen  of  muriate  of  foda,  and  then  pours  into  it  twelve 
ounces  of  fulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  eight  of  water.  He  lutes 
on  a tubulated  receiver  with  gypfum,  and  diftils  to  drynefs  in  a 
fand-bath,  with  a heat  gradually  increafed.  By  this  procefs,  he 
fays,  about  twenty  ounces  of  very  ftrong  fuming  folution  of  mu- 
riate of  antimony  are  obtained.  The  refiduum  in  the  retort  i« 
fulphate  of  foda,  but  unfit  for  internal  ufe,  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing mixed  with  fome  antimony. 

Muriate  of  antimony  is  cryftallizable.  It  is  remarkably  deli- 
quefeent,  and  forms  a permanent  folution  but  if  more  than  a 
certain  proportion  of  water  be  added,  it  is  decompofed  j a large 
quantity  of  fubmuriate  of  antimony  beirg  precipitated,  in  the 
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form  of  white  filky  cryftals,  white  a fuper-muriate  remains  in  fo- 
lution.  Muriate  of  antimony  has  been  faid  by  Dr.  Thomfon  to 
contain  the  peroxide,  but  befides  the  well  known  folubility  of  the 
oxide  and  fub-muriate  prepared  from  it,  in  tartaric  acid,  an  ad- 
ditional proof  that  it  contains  the  protoxide  occurred  tomyfelf  in 
the  rapid  effervefcence  of  hydrogen  gas  which  takes  place  when 
zinc  is  immerfed  in  it. 

CALX  STIBII  PRiECIPITATA.  Dub. 

Precipitated  Calx  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali, 

Caultic  muriated  antimony,  each  eight  ounces ; 

Water,  forty  pounds. 

Diffolve  the  vegetable  alkali  in  the  water,  and  to  the  filtered  liquor 
add  the  caullic  muriated  antimony.  Dry  the  calx  which  iub- 
fides,  after  wafhing  away  the  faline  matters. 

This  procefs  is  intended  to  feparate  the  protoxide  contained  in 
the  muriate  of  antimony,  by  means  of  the  luperior  affinity  which 
potafs  pofleffies  for  muriatic  acid.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that 
the  muriate  of  antimony  be  poured  into  the  alkaline  Solution, 
and  not  the  Solution  into  the  muriate ; for  the  muriate  is  par- 
tially decompofed  by  water  alone,  which  combines  with  part 
of  the  acid  ; and  the  fait,  brought  to  the  ftute  of  an  infoluble 
fubmuriate,  is  precipitated.  Therefore,  if  we  pour  the  alkaline 
Solution  into  the  muriate  of  antimony,  the  muriate  a£!s  firft  upon 
the  alkali,  and  immediately  afterwards  upon  the  water  of  each 
portion  of  the  Solution;  and  therefore  we  obtain  a mixed  pre- 
cipitate of  oxide  of  antimony  and  fubmuriate  of  antimony.  But 
if  we  pour  the  muriate  into  the  alkaline  folution,  the  whole 
acid  of  each  portion  of  the  muriate  immediately  finds  a Sufficient 
quantity  of  alkali  to  faturate  it,  and  the  whole,  or  at  leaft  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  autimony,  is  precipitated  in  the 
ftate  of  oxide. 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  CUM  PHOSPHATE  CALCIS ; 
olim,  Pcjlvis  Antimonialis.  Ed.  Pulvis  Antimonialis. 
Lend.  Pulvis  Stibiatus.  Dub. 

Oxide  of  Antimony  with  Phofpbate  of  Lime , Antimonial  Powder. 

Take  of 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  coarfe  powder. 

Shavings  of  hartlhorn,  equal  weights. 

Mix,  and  put  them  into  a wide  red-hot  iron  pot,  and  ftir  the 
mixture  conftantly,  until  it  be  burnt  into  a matter  of  a grey 
colour,  which  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  ground  into 
powder,  and  put  into  a coated  crucible.  Lute  to  this  crucible 
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another  inverted  over  it,  and  perforated  in  the  bottom  with  a 
fmall  hole,  and  apply  the  lire,  which  is  to  be  raifed  gradually 
to  a white  heat,  and  kept  in  that  increafed  ftate  for  two  hours- 
Laftly,  grind  the  matter,  when  cold,  into  a very  fine  powder. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  the  celebrated 
noftrum  of  Dr.  Janies,  the  compofition  of  which  was  ascertained 
by  Dr.  Pearfon  of  London,  to  whom  we  are  alfo  indebted  for 
the  above  formula. 

By  burning  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  fhavmgs  of  hartfhorn  in 
a white  heat,  the  fulphur  is  entirely  expelled,  and  the  antimony 
is  oxidized,  while  the  gelatine  of  the  hartfhorn  is  deftroyed,  and 
nothing  is  left  but  phofphate  of  lime,  combined  with  a little  I 
lime.  Therefore,  the  mafs  which  refults  is  a mixture  of  oxide 
of  antimony  and  phofphate  of  lime,  which  correfponds,  at  leaft 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  ingredients,  with  James’s  powder,  which, 
by  Dr.  Pearfon’s  anaiyfis,  was  found  to  confift  of  4 3 phofphate 
of  lime,  and  57  oxide  of  antimony.  M.  Pully  alfo  anal y fed  fome 
James’s  powder,  and  found  it  compofed  of  protoxide  of  antimony 
37,  phofphate  of  lime  21,  fulphate  of  potafs  24,  and  potafs  com- 
bined with  protoxide  of  antimony  18.  On  which  occafion  M 
Cadet,  ignorant  that  even  quack-medicines  were  often  imitated  and 
adulterated,  accufes  Dr.  Pearfon  of  having  fandHoned  with  his 
name  a falfe  anaiyfis,  in  order  to  conceal  a fecret  fo  profitable  to 
his  country  ! Mr.  Chenevix,  by  confidering  the  uncertainty  of 
the  application,  and  the  precarious  nature  of  the  agency,  of  fire, 
by  which  means  a variable  portion  of  the  oxide  of  antimonv 
may  be  volatilized,  and  that  which  remains  may  be  oxidized 
in  various  degrees,  propofes  to  prepare  a fubflitute  for  James’s 
powder,  by  diflblving  together  equal  weights  of  fubmurate 
of  antimony  and  of  phofphate  of  lime  in  the  fmalleft  poflible 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  and  then  pouring  this  folution  gradually 
into  water  fufficientiy  alkalized  with  ammonia.  For  the  reafon 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that 
the  muriatic  folution  be  poured  into  the  alkaline  liquor.  By  ah 
oppofite  mode  of  procedure,  the  precipitate  would  contain  more 
antimony  at  firft,  and  towards  the  end,  the  phofphate  of  lime 
would  be  predominant,  and  the  antimony  would  be  partly  in  the 
ftate  of  a fubmuriate.  The  phofphate  of  lime  is  moft  conveniently 
ebtained  pure  by  diflblving  calcined  bone  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
by  precipitating  it  by  ammonia.  If  the  ammonia  be  quite  free 
from  carbonic  acid,  no  muriate  of  lime  is  decompofed.  Mr.  Che- 
nevix alfo  found,  that  his  precipitate  is  entirely  foluble  in  every 
acid  which  can  diflolve  either  phofphate  of  lime  or  oxide  of  anti- 
mony feparately,  and  that  about  0.28  of  James’s  powder,  and  at 
an  average  0.44  of  the  pulvis  antimonialis  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia refill  the  adlion  of  every  acid. 
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Wc  have  here  another  proof  of  the  utility  of  pharmaceutic 
names  defcriptive  of  the  nature  of  the  fubftance  ; the  pulvis 
dibiatus  of  Berlin  is  a mixture  of  the  antimon.  calcinat.  Loud. 
-w-ith  twice  its  weight  of  fulphate  and  nitrate  of  potafs. 

Med.  ufe. — The  oxide  of  antimony  with  phofphate  of  lime, 
howfoever  prepared,  is  one  of  the  bed  antimonials  we  poffefs.  It 
is  given  as  a diaphoretic  in  febrile  difeafes,  in  dofes  of  from  three 
to  eight  grains,  repeated  every  third  o.r  fourth  hour.  In  larger 
quantities,  it  operates  as  a purgative  or  emetic.  From  its  being 
inloluble  in  water,  it  mud  be  given  either  in  the  form  of  a pow- 
der, or  made  into  a pill  or  bolus. 

TARTRIS  ANTIMONII;  olim,  Tartarus  Emeticus.  Ed. 
Antimonium  Tartarisatum.  Lond. 

Tart  rite  of  Antimony  ; formerly,  Tartar  Emetic.  Tartarie&ed 

Antimony. 

Take  of 

Oxide  of  antimony  with  fulphur,  by  nitrate  of  potafs,  three 
parts  *, 

Super-tartrite  of  potafs,  four  parts  ; 

Diddled  water,  thirty-two  parts  ; 

BoB  in  a glafs-veffel  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  drain  through  pa- 
per, and  fet  afide  the  drained  liquor  to  crydallize. 

Tartarum  Stibiatum.  Dub. 

Antim<jniatfd  Tartar. 

Take  of 

The  precipitated  calx  of  antimony,  two  ounces  ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  in  very  minute  powder,  four  ounces  ; 
Diddled  water,  five  pounds. 

Boil  until  the  powders  be  diffolved,  and  drain  the  liquor  when 
cold  through  paper ; then  having  thrown  away  the  fait  which 
remains  upon  the  paper,  crydallize  by  evaporation  and  flow 
refrigeration.  The  cryflals  fhould  have  a regular  figure. 

The  tartaric  acid  is  capable  of  combining,  in  many  examples, 
with  two  bafes  at  the  fame  time,  forming  with  them  triple  cryf- 
tallizable  falts.  In  the  prefent  indance,  it  is  combined  with 
oxide  of  antimony  and  potafs  ; and  as  the  potafs  is  effcntial  to  its 
conditution,  ajid  the  real  tartrate  of  antimony  is  a different  fait, 
its  name  fhould  certainly  have  been  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and 
Potafs. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  fait,  the  different  combinations  o 
protoxide  of  antimony  have  been  employed.  Any  of  them  will 
afford  a very  pure  fait.  The  crocus,  precipitated  oxide,  fubmu- 
riate,  and  glai's,  are  all  occafionally  employed.  The  London  and 
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‘Edinburgh  colleges  ufe  the  crocus.  To  this  the  principal  objec- 
tion is,  that  it  is  never  found  in  the  (hops  in  a ftate  fit  for  this 
purpofe.  1 he  Dublin  college  ufe  the  precipitated  oxide,  which 
’ anfwers  extremely  well,  but  is  too  expenfive  to  be  generally  adopt- 
ed. The  fubmuriate,  which  is  more  eafily  prepared,  is  juft  as 
good  ; for  the  muriatic  acid  is  completely  feparated  by  part  of  the 
potafs,  and  remains  in  the  mother  water.  Mr.  Stott  thinks  mu- 
riatic acid  effential  to  the  conftitution  of  good  tartar  emetic,  and 
fays,  that  he  could  never  obtain  it  in  tranfparent  cryftals,  when 
he  employed  the  glafs  or  crocus,  or  any  other  oxide  of  antimony 
than  the  pulvis  algerothi.  He  therefore  concludes,  that  tartar 
emetic  is  a quadruple  fait,  confifting  of  oxide  of  antimony,  with 
muriatic  acid,  rendered  foluble  by  acid  of  tartar,  combined  with 
an  under  proportion  of  potafs,  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  re- 
marking, that  he  has  not  found  a name  in  the  new  nomenclature 
expreffive  of  its  conftituent  parts.  Such  an  affertion  is  eafily 
made  ; but  I can  only  fay,  that  I have  repeatedly  prepared  tartar 
emetic  perfectly  colourlefs,  and  in  very  large  and  beautiful  cryf- 
tals, both  with  the  .crocus  and  glafs  ; and  that  therefore  muriatic 
acid,  if  ever  prefent,  muft  always  be  confidered  as  an  impurity. 
The  glafs  is  perhaps  the  leaft  objectionable  of  any,  and  is  recom- 
jmended  by  Gottling.  It  always,  however,  contains  about  o.i  of 
lilica.  The  quantity  of  water  employed  muft  be  lufficient  to  dif- 
folve  the  tartar  emetic  formed.  The  time  during  which  the  ebul- 
lition is  to  be  continued,  is  ftated  differently  by  different  phar- 
maceutifts.  No  harm  can  arife  from  continuing  it  longer 
than  is  abfolutely  necefiary ; but  it  is  certainly  a wafte  of  time 
and  fuel  to  protraCl  it  for  hours.  But  the  circumftance  which 
renders  the  tartar  emetic  moll  variable  in  its  eftbCts,  is  the  mode 
of  cryftallization,  Some  evaporate  it  to  drynefs  others  to  a pel- 
licle, and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize  ; and  others  aeain  cryftallize  by 
flow  evaporation.  On  account  of  the  filica  which  is  combined 
with  the  oxide  of  antimony,  and  which,  being  held  in  folution  by 
the  potafs,  impedes  the  cryftallization,  and  varies  the  nature  of 
the  produCV,  V auquelin  recommends  that  the  folution  be  firft  eva- 
porated to  drynefs,  and  that  the  faline  mafs  obtained  fhould  be 
rediffolved  in  boiling  water,  and  then  cryftallized  ; for,  towards 
the  end  of  the  firft  evaporation,  the  filica  feparates,  and  becomes 
totally  infoluble.  In  this  way,  he  fays,  that  we  obtain  1 -rth  a purer 
fait,  and  in  larger  quantity.  If  we  employ  an  excefs  of  fuper- 
tartrate  of  potafs,  part  of  it  will  remain  undecompofed,  and  will 
cryftallize  before  or  along  with  the  tartar  emetic.  This  fource 
of  impurity  is  eafily  avoided,  by  ufing  an  excefs  of  the  antimonial 
oxide,  which  remaining  undiffolved,  occafions  no  error,  and  pre- 
vents the  neceffity  of  throwing  away,  as  the  Dublin  college  diretft. 
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the  cryftals  which  form  on  the  filtering  paper,  if  the  folution  be 
faturated. 

The  primitive  form  of  the  cryftals  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potafs  feems  to  be  the  regular  tetrahedron,  but  it  alTiimes  a va- 
riety of  fecondary  forms.  It  has  a ftyptic  metallic  tafte.  It  is 
foluble  in  three  times  its  weight  of  water  at  21 2°,  and  in  fifteen 
at  6o°.  As  this  ftatement  of  its  folubility  is  very  different  from 
that  of  moll  writers,  from  Bergmann  to  Fourcroy,  who  fay  that 
it  requires  8o  parts  of  water  at  6o°,  and  fomewhat  lefs  than  40  of 
boiling  water,  it  is  neceflary  to  mention,  that  it  was  afcertained  by 
careful  experiment,  with  very  fine  cryftals  of  tartar-emetic,  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  perfedlly  free  from  the  admixture 
of  any  foreign  fait.  The  cryftals,  by  expofure  to  tire  air,  become 
white  and  opaque,  but  do  not  readily  fall  to  powder.  The  pro- 
perty of  deliquefcing  afcribed  to  them  by  Gottling,  muft  have 
arifen  from  the  prefence  of  other  falts,  as  he  does  not  prepare 
his  tartar-emetic  by  cryftallization,  but  by  evaporating  the  folu- 
tion to  drynefs.  The  folution  of  tartar-emetic  {lightly  reddens 
tindture  of  turnfol.  It  is  decompofed  by  acids,  alkalies,  alkaline 
carbonates,  fulphuretted  hydrogen  and  its  compounds,  vegetable 
juices,  decodtions,  and  infufions,  and  many  of  the  metals.  Ac- 
cording toThenard,  itconfiftsof  tartrate  of  antimony  54,  tartrate 
of  potafs  34,  water  8,  and  lofs  4 ; or,  oxide  of  antimony  38,  tar- 
taric acid  34,  potafs  16,  water  and  lofs  12  *,  and  by  eftimation 
from  the  analyfis  of  tartrate  of  potafs,  and  fuper-  tartrate  of  pot- 
afs, by  the  fame  chemift,  it  appears,  that  to  faturate  38  parts  of 
protoxide  of  antimony,  70.4  of  fuper-tartrate  of  potafs  are  necel- 
fary  : the  whole  of  the  fuperfluous  acid,  being  16,  combines  with 
the  oxide,  while  34  of  the  tartrate  of  potafs  combine  with  the 
tartrate  of  antimony  thus  formed,  and  20.4  of  tartrate  of  potafs 
remain  in  folution  in  the  mother  water. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  account  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  chemical  properties  of  tartar-emetic,  becaufe  it  is  not 
only  of  all  the  preparations  of  antimony  the  moft  certain  in  its 
operation,  but  is  almoft  indifpenfable  for  the  fuccefsful  practice 
of  medicine. 

Medical  ttfe. — In  dofes  of  from  one  to  three  grains  it  operates 
as  an  emetic,  and  fometimes  as  a carthartic.  In  fmaller  dofes,  it 
excites  naufea,  and  proves  a powerful  diaphoretic  and  expedlorant. 
As  an  emetic  it  is  chiefly  given  in  the  beginning  of  fevers  and 
febrile  difeafes,  in  chincough,  and,  in  general,  whenever  we  wifli 
to  evacuate  the  ftomach  quickly.  When  great  debility  is  prefent, 
and  in  the  advanced  ftages  of  typhoid  fever,  its  ufe  is  improper, 
and  even  fometimes  fatal.  As  a diaphoretic  it  is  given  in  fmall 
dofes,  of  from  an  eighth  to  a quarter  of  a grain  ; and  as  an  ex- 
pedtorant  in  dofes  dill  fmaller. 
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The  only  proper  form  for  exhibiting  it  is  in  folution  ; and  as 
the  intenfity  of  its  a&ion  on  the  body  is  liable  to  variation,  from 
differences  in  its  own  itrength,  and  in  the  conllitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, it  fhould  almoft  always  be  given  in  divided  dofes,  at  fhort 
intervals,  if  we  wifli  to  excite  vomiting  ; and  at  longer  intervals, 
if  we  only  wifh  it  to  act  on  the  fkin  or  lungs. 

VINUM  TARTRITIS  ANTIMONII  *,  olim,  Vinum  Anti- 

M ONI  ALE.  Ed.  . 

JVine  of  Tartrate  of  A 'alimony , formerly  Antimon/al  Wine. 

Take  of 

Tartrite  of  antimony,  twenty-four  grains  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  one  pound. 

Mix  them  fo  that  the  tartrite  of  antinyany  may  be  diflblved. 

* 

Vinum  Tartari  Stibiati.  Dub.  Vjnum  Ant.  Tartar. 

Lond. 

Wine  of  Aniimoniated  Tartar.  Wine  of 'Tartar  ized  Antimony. 
Take  of 

Antimoniated  tartar,  ten  grains  ; Dub.  Two  fcruples,  Lond. 
Diftilied  water,  boiling  hoc,  half  an  ounce  ; Dub.  Two  ounce?, 
Lond . 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  ounces  •,  Dub.  Eight  ounces  ; Loud. 
Diffolve  the  antimpniated  tartar  in  the  water,  and  then  add  the*' 
wine. 

Vinum  Antimonii.  Lond \ 

IVine  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Vitrified  antimony,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  a pint  and  a half. 

Digelt  them  for  twelve  days,  agitating  them  frequently,  and 
lira  in  through  paper. 

All  thefe  are  folutions  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potafs  in 
wine for,  in  the  lait  inftance,  a portion  of  the  glafs  of  antimony 
is  diflblved  by  the  iuper-tartrate  of  potafs  contained  in  the  wine  ; 
and  as  the  quantity  of  this  is  variable,  fo  alfo  the  quantity  of  oxide 
of  antimony  diflblved  varies  : and  therefore  the  preparation  ought 
to  be  entirely  rejected,  since  its  itrength  can  never  be  known. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Itrength  of  the  folutions  of 
tartrate- emetic  in  wine,  as  preferibed  by  the  different  colleges, 
is  not  uniform.  According  to  the  Edinburgh  college,  one  ounce 
of  the  folution  contains  two  grains  of  tartar-emetic,  while  the 
fame  quantity,  according  to  the  other  colleges,  contains  four 
prams. 
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In  its  employments  and  effe£ts,  the  vinous  folution  of  tartar-  ' 
emetic  does  not  differ  from  one  made  with  water. 

ANTIMONIUM  CALCINATUM.  Land. 

Calcined  Antimony. 

‘ Take  of 

Antimony,  powdered,  eight  ounces  ; 

Nitre,  powdered,  two  pounds. 

Mix  them,  and  projett  the  mixture  by  degrees  into  a red  hot  cru- 
cible. Burn  the  white  matter  about  half  an  hour ; and,  when 

cold,  powder  it  j after  which  wafh  it  with  diddled  water. 

On  touching  the  ignited  crucible,  this  mixture  deflagrates  with 
a lively  white  flame  ; the  antimony  is  oxidized  to  the  maximum, 
the  fulphur  is  acidified,  and  the  nitre  is  decompofed  and  reduced 
to  its  bafe.  The  produbl:  of  this  deflagration  is  a lemon-coloured, 
fcorified  mafs,  which,  after  being  wafhed  with  water,  leaves  the 
greater  part  of  the  oxide  of  antimony  united  to  about  a fifth  of  its 
weight  of  potafs ; while  the  remainder  of  the  oxide,  combined 
with  a much  larger  proportion  of  potafs,  is  diffolved  in  the  water, 
along  with  the  fulphate  of  potafs  formed,  and  a fmall  quantity  of 
nitre  which  has  efcaped  decompofition.  The  peroxide  of  anti- 
mony obtained  by  this  procefs  contains  about  0.30  oxygen,  is 
fcarcely  acted  upon  by  acids,  and  is  capable  of  forming,  with  the 
alkalies,  cryftallizable  compounds,  enjoyipg  a determinate  degree 
of  folubility.  It  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  nearly  approach- 
ing to  the  ftate  of  an  acid  ; and  the  infoluble  refiduum  of  this 
procefs  might  be  named  fuper-antimonite  of  potafs,  and  the  dif- 
folved  portion,  from  its  different  proportions,  antimonite  of  pot- 
afs. 

The  Pruflian  Dilpenfatory  dire&s  it  to  be  wafhed  in  ten  times 
its  weight  of  diddled  water,  and  diluted  fulphuric  acid  to  be  added 
until  the  predominant  alkali  be  faturated,  that  the  oxide  of  anti- 
mony combined  with  it  may  be  precipitated.  The  whole  powder 
is  then  to  be  well  wafhed. 

This  is  a preparation  of  no  very  great  activity.  It  formerly 
bore  the  name  of  Diaphoretic  antimony,  from  its  fuppofed  effe£t ; 
but  even  that  was  doubted  : and  fince  the  introduftionof  James’s 
powder  into  general  ufe,  it  has  not  been  much  employed.  It  may- 
be given  in  dofes  of  from  five  grains  to  half  a drachm. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

SILVER. 

NITRAS  ARGENTI  ; dim,  Causticum  Lunare.  Ed.  Ar- 
gentum Nxtratum.  Dub. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  Nitrated  Silver,  formerly  Lunar  Caujlic. 
Take  of 

Pureft  filver,  flatted  into  plates,  and  cut  in  pieces,  four  ounces  *, 
Diluted  nitrous  acid,  eight  ounces; 

Diddled  water,  four  ounces. 

Diflolve  the  filver  in  a phial  with  a gentle  heat,  and  evaporate  the 
dilution  to  drynefs.  Then  put  the  mafs  into  a large  crucible, 
and  place  it  on  the  fire,  which  fliould  at  firfl  be  gentle,  and  af- 
terward increafed  by  degrees  till  the  mafs  flows  like  oil  ; then 
pour  it  into  iron-pipes,  previoufly  heated  and  anointed  with  tai- 
low.  Laflly,  keep  it  in  a glafs  veflel  well  (hut. 

Argentum  Nitratum.  Land. 

Nitrated  Silver. 

Take  of 

Silver,  one  ounce  ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  four  ounces, 

Diflolve  the  filver  in  the  diluted  nitrous  acid,  in  a glafs-veflel, 
over  warm  fand  ; then  dry  it  by  gently  increafing  the  heat  '; 
afterwards  melt  it  in  a crucible,  taking  care  that  the  heat  be 
not  too  great,  and  pour  it  into  proper  forms. 

Ti-ie  only  difference  between  thefe  formulae  is  in  the  proportion 
of  acid  employed.  The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges  ul'e  equal 
weights  of  filver  and  acid.  The  London  college  ufe  double  the 
quantity  of  acid.  The  fa£t  is,  that  nitrous  aeid  is  capable  of  dif- 
folving  more  than  half  its  weight  of  filver.  Therefore,  in  the  one 
cafe,  a portion  of  filver  will  be  left  undiflolvcd  ; and,  in  the  other, 
there  will  be  an  exdefs  of  acid,  which,  however,  will  be  expelled 
by  the  heat  neceflnry  to  bring  the  fait  to  a {late  of  drynefs.  Dur- 
ing the  folution  the  metal  is  oxidized  by  the  decompofition  of 
part  of  the  acid,  while  the  nitrous  gas  difengaged  at  firit  diflolves 
in  the  acid,  and  gives  it  a green  colour,  which,  however,  difap- 
pears  when  the  heat  is  increafed  fo  as  to  expel  the  gas.  The  acid 
employed  mull  be  very  pure.  If  it  contain,  as  the  acid  of  com- 
merce always  does,  fulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  thefe  rc  a£l  upon. 
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the  nitrate  as  foon  as  it  is  formed,  and  a white  precipitate,  con- 
fiding of  fulphate  and  muriate  of  filver,  falls  to  the  bottom. 

The  method  which  the  refiners  employ  for  examining  the  puri- 
ty of  their  aquafortis  (the  name  they  give  to  dilute  nitrous  acid), 
and  purifying  it  if  necedary,  is  to  let  fall  into  it  a few  drops  of  a 
Solution  of  nitrate  of  filver  already  made  : if  tire  liquor  remain 
clear,  and  grow  not  in  the  leaft  turbid  or  whitilh,  it  is  fit  for  ufe  ; 
otherwife,  they  add  a fmall  quantity  more  of  the  folution,  which 
immediately  turns  the  whole  of  a milky  white  colour  ; the  mix- 
ture being  then  fuff'ered  to  reft  for  forne  time,  depofites  a white 
fediment,  from  which  it  is  cautioufly  decanted,  examined  again, 
and,  if  neceflary,  farther  purified  by  a frefh  addition  of  this  fo- 
lution. 

It  is  neceflary  to  employ  very  pure  water  in  this  procefs,  for 
the  muriates  and  earthy  faits  which  common  water  generally 
contain,  precipitate  part  of  the  filver  in  a ftnte  of  a muriate  or 
oxide.  If  diddled  water  be  not  ufed,  the  water  fhould  be  added 
to  the  acid  before  it  be  tried  and  purified  by  the  nitrate  of  filvef. 

The  folution  will  go  on  the  more  fpeedily,  if  the  filver,  flatted 
nto  thin  plates,  be  rolled  ioofely  up,  fo  that  the  feveral  furfaces 
do  not  touch  each  other.  By  this  management,  a greater  extent 
of  the  furface  is  expofed  to  the  adtion  of  the  menftruum,  than 
when  the  plates  are  cut  in  pieces  and  laid  above  each  other.  If 
the  filver  be  alloyed  with  copper,  the  folution  will  have  a per- 
manent greenifii  blue  colour,  and  acquire  a bright  blue  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia.  If  it  contain  gold,  the  gold  is  not  dif- 
folved,  but  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  folution,  in  the  form  of 
a black  or  deep  purple  powder. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  of  filver  or  porcelain  ; as,  with  the 
common  crucibles,  the  lofs  arifing  from  the  nitrate  of  filver  fink- 
ing into  their  fubftance  is  too  great.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  large 
enough  to  hold  five  or  fix  times  the  quantity  of  the  dry  matter; 
for  it  bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly,  fo  as  otherwife  to  be  apt  to 
run  over.  During  this  time,  alfo,  little  drops  are  now  and  then 
fpirted  up,  whofe  caufticity  is  increafed  by  their  heat,  againft 
which  the  operator  ought  therefore  to  be  on  his  guard.  The 
fire  mull  be  kept  moderate  till  this  ebullition  ceafes,  and  till  the 
matter  becomes  cor.fiftent  in  the  heat  that  made  it  boil  before  : 
when  the  fire  is  to  be  quickly  increafed,  till  the  matter  flows  thin, 
at  the  bottom  like  oil,  on  which  it  is  to  be  immediately  poured 
into  the  mould  ; for  if  the  heat  be  continued  after  this,  the  nitrate 
of  filver  begins  to  be  decompofed,  and  the  filver  is  reduced. 

In  want  of  a proper  iron  mould,  one  may  be  formed  in  a mafs 
of  tempered  tobacco  pipe  clay,  not  too  moift,  by  making,  with  a 
fmooth  flick,  previoully  greafed,  as  many  holes  as  there  is  oc- 
cafion  for : pour  the  liquid  matter  into  thefe  cavities,  and  when 
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congealed  take  it  out  by  breaking  the  mould.  Each  piece  is  to 
be  wiped  clean  from  the  greafe,  and  wrapt  up  in  foft  dry  paper, 
not  only  to  keep  the  air  from  aCting  upon  them,  but  likewife  to 
prevent  their  corroding  or  difcolouring  the  fingers  in  handling. 

Nitrate  of  filver  is  cryftallizable.  Its  cryftals  are  brilliant 
plates,  having  a variable  number  of  fides.  Their  tafte  is  auftere, 
and  intenfdy  bitter.  They  are  very  foluble  in  water,  but  per- 
manent in  the  air,  and  not  deliquefcent.  T-hey  are  decomposed 
by  heat,  light,  phofphorus,  charcoal,  many  metals,  all  the  alkalies 
and  earths,  fulphuric,  muriatic,  phofphoric  and  fluoric  acids,  and 
by  the  falts  they  form.  When  deprived  of  water,  and  melted  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  colleges,  it  forms  a black  or  dark 
grey  coloured  mafs,  which,  wrhen  broken,  appears  to  confift  of 
radii,  diverging  from  the  centre.  It  is  not  deliquefcent  when  free 
from  copper,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe.  It  may,  however,  be 
prepared  perfectly  pure,  even  from  a folution  containing  copper, 
by  evaporating  and  cryftallizing  it  as  long  as  it  furnifhes  firm 
tabular  cryftals.  Thefe  are  then  to  be  wafhed  with  a little  didd- 
led water,  and  melted  with  a gentle  heat.  The  nitrate  of  copper 
remains  in  the  mother  water,  from  which  the  filver  it  contains, 
may  be  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid. 

Medical  ufe.—A  ftrong  folution  of  nitrate  of  filver  corrodes 
and  decompofes  animal  fubftances  ; in  a more  diluted  ftate  it 
ftains  them  of  an  indelible  black  ; and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  now 
ufed  as  an  indelible  marking  ink.  The  fufed  nitrate  of  filver  is 
the  ftrongeft  and  mod  manageable  cauftic  we  pofiefs,  and  is  em- 
ployed to  remove  fungous  excrefcences,  callous  edges,  warts, 
flriClures  in  the  urethra,  and  the  like.  It  is  aifo  ufed  to  deftroy 
the  venereal  poifonin  chancres,  before  it  has  aCted  on  the  fyftem. 
A weak  folution  of  it  may  be  applied  as  a ftimulus  to  indolent  ul- 
cers, or  injeCted  into  fiftulous  fores. 

Notwithftanding  its  caufticity,  it  has  been  given  internally. 
Boerhave,  Boyle,  and  others,  commend  it  highly  in  hydropic  cafes. 
The  former  affures  us,  that  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread 
and  a little  fugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach  (tome  warm 
water  fweetened  with  honey  being  drank  immediately  after)  it 
purges  gently  without  griping,  and  brings  away  a large  quantity 
of  water,  almoft  without  the  patient’s  perceiving  it  : that  it  kills 
worms,  and  cures  many  inveterate  ulcerous  difordeTS.  He  ne- 
verthelefs  cautions  againft  ufing  it  too  freely,  or  in  too  large  a 
dofe  ; and  obferves,  that  it  always  proves  corrofive  and  weakening 
to  the  ftomach. 

It  has  been  more  recently  employed,  and  with  fuccels,  in  epi- 
lepfy  and  angina  peCloris.  On  account  of  its  very  great  aCtivity, 
each  pill  fhould  not  contain  above  one-eighth  or  one-fourth  of  a 
grain. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


COPPER . 


iERUGO  PR  SEPARATA.  Dub. 

Prepared  Verdegris. 

Let  the  verdegris  be  ground  to  powder,  and  the  minute  particles 
be  feparated  in  the  manner  diredted  for  the  preparation  of 
crabs  claws. 

Lond. 

Verdegris  is  to  be  prepared  as  other  fubftances  not  foluble  in 
water. 

The  intention  of  this  procefs  is  merely  to  obtain  the  fub-acetate 
of  copper  in  the  ftate  of  the  molt  minute  mechanical  divifion. 

Off.  prep. — Liquor  cupri  ammoniati,  Lond.  Dub. 


SOLUTIO  SULPHATIS  CUPRI  COMPOSITA  •,  dim,  Aqua 

Styptica.  Ed. 

Compound  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper , formerly  Styptic  Water . 
Take  of 

Sulphate  of  copper, 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  each  three  ounces  ; 

Water,  two  pounds; 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Boil  the  fulphates  in  the  water  to  dilTolve  them,  and  then  add  the 
acid  tb  the  liquor  filtered  through  paper. 

In  this  preparation,  the  fubftances  diffolved  in  the  water  exert 
no  chemical  adlion  on  each  other,  and  the  compofition  was  pro- 
bably contrived  from  the  falfe  idea,  that  the  fum  of  the  powers 
of  fubftances  having  fimilar  virtues,  was  increafed  by  mixing  them 
with  each  other. 

Medical  ufe — It  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a ftyptic  for  flopping  bleed- 
ings at  the  nofe ; and  for  this  purpofe,  cloths  or  doflils,  fteeped 
in  the  liquor,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  part. 
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AMMONIARETUM  CUPE.I ; olim,  Cuprum  Ammoniacum. 

Ed. 

Ammoniaret  of  Coppt  r,  formerly  Ammomacal  Copper. 

Take  of 

Purert  fulphate  of  copper,  two  parts  ; 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  three  parts. 

Rub  them  carefully  together  in  a glafs  mortar,  until,  after  the  ef- 
fervefcence  has  entirely  ceafed,  they  unite  into  a violet-colour- 
edmafs,  which  mult  be  Wrapped  up  in  blotting  paper,  and  firft 
dried  on  a chalk  ftone,  and  afterwards  by  a gentle  heat.  The 
product  mult  be  kept  in  a glafs  phial  well  clofed. 

Cuprum  Ammoniatum.  Dub. 

Ammoniaicd  Copper. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  copper,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Mild  volatde  alkali,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Triturate  them  in  a glafs  mortar,  until,  after  the  effervefcence  has 
entirely  ceafed,  they  unite  into  a mafs,  which  is  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  upon  a layer  of  gypfum,  plac- 
ed in  warm  fmd.  It  is  afterwards  to  be  kept  in  a phial,  clof- 
ed with  a glafs  ftopper. 

The  difference  between  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  of 
this  preparation,  directed  by  the  two  colleges,  is  very  ftriking. 
We  know  of  no  experiments  to  afeertain  which  of  them  is  moft 
corredt.  It  may  feem  ftrange  that  diredtions  are  given  fo  parti- 
cularly concerning  the  manner  of  drying  a mixture  which  is  pre- 
pared by  rubbing  two  dry  fubftances  together.  But  fuch  a phe- 
nomena is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  arifes  from  the  quanti- 
ty of  water  of  cryftallization  contained  in  the  ingredients  being 
greater  than  what  is  required  by  the  new  compound  formed  : as 
foon,  therefore,  as  the  ingredients  begin  to  adt  upon  each  other, 
a quantity  of  water  is  fet  at  liberty,  which  renders  the  mafs  moift. 

The  nature  of  this  compound,  and  confequently  the  name  which 
Ihould  be  given  it,  are  not  yet  lufficiently  al'certained.  Prepared 
according  to  the  diredlions  of  the  colleges,  it  evidently  contains 
oxide  of  copper,  ammonia,  and  fulphuric  acid.  If  thefe  fubftances 
be  chemically  combined,  it  fhould  be  denominated  the  Sulphate 
or  Sub- fulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia.  By  the  expofure  to  the 
air  during  its  exficcution,  and  by  keeping,  it  is  apt  to  lofe  its  blue 
colour  entirely,  and  become  green,  and  is  probably  converted  in- 
to carbonate  of  copper. 

There  is  another  way  of  preparing  this  fubftance,  now  diredt- 
cd  by  the  Pruflian  Difpenfatory,  lefs  economical  indeed,  but 
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more  inftrudtive  to  the  fiudent  of  chemiftry,  and  lefs  liable  to 
variety  in' the  product.  Into  a folution  of  fulphate  of  copper,  in 
three  times  its  weight  of  diftilled  water,  drop  water  of  ammonia, 
until  the  bluifh  green  precipitate,  which  is  formed  at  firff,  be  re- 
diflolved,  and  the  liquor  regain  its  transparency,  and  become  of  a 
beautiful  deep  blue  colour.  Concentrate  this  folution  by  evapor- 
tion  to  one  third,  and  mix  it  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  al- 
cohol, upon  which  the  fait  immediately  precipitates  in  fi Iky  blue 
cryltals,  which  are  to  be  colledled  by  filtration,  dried,  and  kept  in 
a phial  with  a ground- glafs  ftopper. 

Ammonia,  having  a flronger  affinity  for  fulphuric  acid  than 
oxide  of  copper  has,  feparates  the  oxide,  which,  being  infoluble, 
is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a bluifh  green  powder.  But  as  this 
oxide  itielf  isioluble  in  ammonia,  it  is  rediffolved  when  more  am- 
monia is  added  than  is  fufficient  to  faturate  the  acid.  Inflead  of 
obtaining  the  compound  thus  formed  in  a dry  ftate  by  evaporation, 
which  would  partly  decompofe  it,  advantage  is  taken  of  its  infolu- 
bility  in  alcohol,  which,  from  its  more  powerful  affinity,  feparates 
the  water  of  the  folution,  and  precipitates  the  cupreous  fait  in  filky 
blue  cryltals.  When  a fufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  has  been  em- 
ployed, it  merely  abftradls  the  water  of  the  folution,  and  precipi- 
tates the  whole  of  the  faline  matter  contained  in  it,  which  we  are 
therefore  difpofed  to  confider  as  a ternary  compound  of  fulphuric 
acid,  oxide  of  copper,  and  ammonia.  By  drying,  this  precipitate 
undergoes  fome  alteration,  for  it  is  no  longer  totally  foluble  in 
water.  As,  however,  the  folution  is  eafily  effecle  . by  the  addition 
of  ammonia,  it  would  appear  that  the  alteration  confilts  in  the  de- 
composition of  part  of  the  ammonia. 

Medical  uje. — This  preparation  has  frequently  been  ferviceable 
at  firft  in  epilepfies ; bur,  from  its  good  effedts  often  ceafing 
after  it  has  been  ufed  for  fome  ti  ne,  frequent  want  of  fuccefs 
and  the  difagreeable  ponfequences  with  which  its  ufe  is  fometimes 
attended,  it  has  not  lately  oecn  much  prefcribed.  It  is  employed 
by  beginning  with  dofcs  of  half  a grain,  twice  a-day  ; and  increaf- 
ing  them  gradually  tons  much  as  the  ltomach  will  bear.  Dr.  Cul- 
len fometimes  increafed  the  dofe  to  five  grains. 

LIQUOR  CUPRI  AMMONIATI  •,  dim,  Aqua  Sappkarina, 

Dub. 

Liquor  of  Ammoriiated  Copper , formerly,-  Sapphire  Water. 

Take  of 

Lime  water,  freffi  made,  eight  ounces  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  fcruples  ; 

Verdegris  prepared,  four  grains. 

Mix  and  digelt  them  lor  twenty-four  hours,  then  pour  off  the 

pure  liquor. 
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Aqjja  Cupri  Ammoniati.  Lotid. 
Water  of  Ammoniated  Copper. 


Take  of 

Lime  water,  one  pint  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  drachm. 

Let  them  {land  together,  in  a copper  veffel,  till  the  ammonia  be 
faturated. 


In  this  preparation  the  lime  water  decompofes  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  and  forms  muriate  of  lime  ; while  the  ammonia  difen- 
gaged  immediately  re-a£ts  upon  the  oxide  of  copper  contained  in 
the  verdegris,  and  renders  it  foluble.  But  as  the  quantity  of  lime 
employed  is  not  fufficient  to  decompofe  all  the  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, the  folution  contains  muriate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  lime, 
and  ammoniaret  of  copper,  forming  probably  a triple  fait,  with 
the  acetic  acid.  The  mode  of  preparing  this  folution,  adopted  by 
the  London  college,  is  the  remains  of  a fortuitous  pharmacy,  now 
juftly  exploded  by  the  other  colleges. 

Medical  ufe. — This  compound  folution  is  applied  externally  for 
cleaning  foul  ulcers,  and  difpofing  them  to  heal.  It  has  been  re- 
commended alfo  for  taking  off  fpecks  and  films  from  the  eyes ; 
but  when  ufed  with  this  intention,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  with 
fome  pure  water,  as  in  the  degree  of  ftrength  in  which  it  is  here 
ordered,  it  irritates  and  inflames  the  eyes  confiderably. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


IRON. 


FERRI  LIMATURA  PURIFICATA.  Ed. 

>■  Purified  Filings  of  Iron. 

Place  a fieve  over  the  filings,  and  apply  a magnet,  fo  that  the 
filings  may  be  attracted  upwards  through  the  fieve. 

This  procefs  does  not  fulfil  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intend- 
ed. For  the  adhefion  of  a very  fmall  particle  of  iron  renders  brafs 
and  other  metals  attractable  by  the  magnet.  The  filings  of  iron 
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got  from  the  (hops  of  different  artificers,  which  are  always  mixed 
with  folder,  and  other  metals,  cannot  be  purified  in  this  way,  fo  as 
to  render  them  fit  for  internal  ufe  ; and  indeed  the  only  way  they 
can  be  obtained  fufficiently  pure,  is  by  filing  a piece  of  pure  iron 
with  a clean  file. 

Off.  prep. — Hydrofulph.  ammon.  Ed. 

FERRI  OXIDUM  NIGRUM  PURIFICATUM  ; dim,  Ferri 
Squama  Purificat®.  Edin. 

Purified  Black  Oxide  of  Iron,  formerly  Purified  Scales  of  Iron. 

Let  the  fcales  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  are  to  be  found  at  th® 
foot  of  the  blackfmith’s  anvil,  be  purified  by  the  application  of 
a magnet.  For  the  magnet  will  attraft  only  the  fmaller  and 
purer  fcales,  and  will  leave  thofe  which  are  larger  and  lefs  pure. 

Here  the  application  of  the  magnet  is  ufeful,  bacaufe  thefe 
fcales  contain  no  foreign  metal,  but  are  mixed  with  earthy  and 
other  impurities,  which  could  be  feparated  in  no  other  way. 
The  Prulfian  Difpenfatory  dirett  this  oxide  to  be  prepared  by 
moiftening  the  carbonate  of  iron  with  olive  oil,  diftilling  it  to 
drynefs  in  a retort,  and  heating  it  almolt  to  rednefs*  The  iron 
in  this  procefs  is  reduced  from  the  ftate  of  peroxide  to  that  of 
protoxide. 

CARBONAS  FERRI  -,  olim,  Ferri  Rubigo.  Ed. 
Carbonate  of  Iron , formerly  Rujl  of  Iron . 

Moiften  purified  filings  of  iron  frequently  with  water,  that  they 
may  be  converted  into  ruft,  which  is  to  be  ground  into  an  im? 
palpable  powder. 

Ferri  Rubigo.  Lo?id. 

Rujl  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  one  pound. 

Expofe  thefe  to  the  air,  often  moiftening  them  with  water  until 
they  be  corroded  into  ruft  •,  then  powder  them  in  an  iron  mor- 
tar, and  wafh  over  with  diftilled  water  the  very  fine  powder. 
Moiften  the  refiduum,  which  is  not  reduced  by  moderate  tri- 
ture  to  a powder,  which  may  be  eafily  wafhed  over,  and  ex- 
pofe  it  again  to  the  air  ; and,  laftly,  after  having  ground  it  in 
a mortar,  wafh  it  over.  Dry  the  powder  which  is  wafhed 
over. 
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Dub. 

Take  of 

Iron  wire,  any  quantity. 

Cut  it  into  pieces,  wiiich  are  to  be  moiftened  frequently  with  wa- 
ter, and  expofed  to  the  air  until  they  be  corroded  into  rult. 
Then  powder  them  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  by  pouring  water 
upon  them,  wafli  over  the  fineft  part  of  the  powder,  which  is 
to  be  dried.  The  fame  proccfs  may  be  frequently  repeated. 

Iron  is  one  of  the  moft  eafily  oxidized  of  the  metals.  It  is 
capable  of  attracting  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  of  decompofing 
water  even  in  the  cold.  By  expofure  at  the  fame  time  to  air  and 
moifture,  it  is  very  quickly  oxidized,  while  it  alfo  abforbs  car- 
bonic acid,  and  is  converted  into  a reddiih  brown  pulverulent 
fubftance,  well  known  by  the  name  of  ruft  of  iron.  For  medical 
ufe  it  is  prepared  as  the  other  fubftances  infoluble  in  water. 
Apothecaries  feldom  make  it  themfelves,  but  obtain  it  from  per- 
lons  who  manufacture  it  in  large  quantities. 

Off.  prep. — Tinctura  ferri  mariati.  Lond. 

CARBONAS  FERRI  PRuECIPITATUS.  Ed. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces  ; 

Carbonate  of  foda,  five  ounces  ; 

Water,  ten  pounds. 

Diflblve  the  fulphate  in  the  water,  and  add  the  carbonate  of  foda, 
previoufly  diffolved  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  mix 
them  thoroughly. 

Wafli  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated,  with  warm 
* water,  and  afterwards  dry  it. 

On  mixing  the  folutions  of  thefe  falts  together,  there  is  an  im- 
mediate mutual  decompofition.  Sulphate  of  foda  is  formed, 
which  remains  in  folution,  and  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  preci- 
pitated of  a green  colour.  The  precipitate  when  firft  formed,  is 
the  carbonate  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  or  contains  the  iron  in  the 
Hate  of  black  oxide,  the  Hate  in  which  it  exilts  in  the  green  ful- 
phate of  iron  ; but  in  the  procefs  of  drying,  it  abforbs  more  oxy- 
gen, becomes  of  a red  colour,  and  is  converted  into  the  carbonate 
of  red  oxide  of  iron.  As  the  precipitate  is  extremely  light  and 
bulky,  it  is  not  eafily  Separated  by  allowing  it  to  fubfi'de,  and 
pouring  off  the  clear  liquor;  filtration  fhould  therefore  be  em- 
ployed. The  carbopato  of  foda  is  ufed  in  preference  to  the  car- 
bonate of  potafs,  on  account  of  the  greater  fofubility  of  fulphate 
of  foda  than  of  fulphate  of  potafs,  which  renders  the  fubfequent 
ablution  of  the  fait  more  ealv. 
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The  carbonate  of  iron  is  an  excellent  and  fafe  chalybeate.  It 
may  be  given  in  dofes  of  from  five  grains  to  fixty  •,  but  all  chaly- 
beates  anfwer  better  in  finall  dofes,  frequently  repeated,  than  in 
large  dofes. 

AQUA  FERRI  AERATI.  Dub. 

Water  of  Aerated  Iron. 

It  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  water  of  fixed  air,  by 
fufpending  in  the  water  half  an  ounce  of  iron  wire. 

This  is  a very  elegant  chalybeate.  The  iron  is  in  the  ftate  of 
black  oxide,  and  is  diflblved  by  means  of  carbonic  acid.  It  was 
firfl  prepared  by  Bergmann,  in  imitation  of  the  natural  chalybeate 
waters,  and  it  forms  an  excellent  fubftitute  for  them. 

SULPHAS  FERRI.  Ed. 

Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Purified  filings  of  iron,  fix  ounces; 

Sulphuric  acid,  eight  ounces  ; 

Water,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Mix  them,  and  after  the  effervefcence  ceafes,  digeft  the  mixture 
for  fome  time  upon  warm  fand  ; then  ftrain  the  liquor  through 
paper,  and  after  due  evaporation  fet  it  at  reft  to  cryftallize. 


Ferrum  V itriol atum.  Loud. 
Vitriailated  Iron. 


Take  of 

Filings  of  iron, 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  eight  ounces  ; 

Diftiiled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix  them  in  a glafs  veflel ; and,  when  the  effervefcence  has  ceaf- 
ed,  place  the  mixture  for  fome  time  upon  hot  fand ; then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  {training  it  through  paper  ; and,  after  due  eva- 
. poratiort,  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize.  • 


Ferrum  Vitriolatum  ; olim,  Sal  Martis. 
Vitriolated  Iron , formerly  Salt  of  Steel. 

Take  of 

Iron  wire,  two  ounces.  ' 

Vitriolic  acid,  three  ounces  and  a .half ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 


Dub. 


> otdqy.' 
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Mix  the  acid  by  degrees  with  the  water  in  a glafs  veflel,  and  gra- 
dually add  the  iron-wire  cut  into  pieces ; digeft  the  mixture 
for  fome  time,  and  ftrain  it  through  paper.  Laftly,  fet  afide 
the  liquor,  after  due  evaporation,  to  cryltallize  by  flow  refri- 
geration. 

Although  the  native  fulphate  of  iron  may  be  purified  by  fo- 
lution,  filtration,  and  cryftallizaticn,  fufficiently,  for  many  pur- 
pofes,  yet  it  cannot  be  procured  perfe&ly  pure,  except  by  the  di- 
rect union  of  fulphuric  acid  and  iron  ; and  as  it  is  of  confequence 
that  it  fhould  be  pure  when  adminiltered  internally,  dire&ions 
for  its  preparation  have  been  given  by  all  the  colleges.  The  dif- 
ferences which  may  be  obferved  in  the  proportions  of  the  mate- 
rials employed,  is  of  little  confequence,  as  fulphuric  acid  and  iron 
unite  only  in  one  proportion. 

Iron  fcarcely  a£ts  upon  fulphuric  acid,  unlefs  affifted  by  heat. 
It  then  becomes  oxidized,  by  ab&ra&ing  oxygen  from  a portion  of 
the  acid,  and  converting  it  into  fulphureous  acid  gas  or  fulphur, 
and  combines  with  the  remainder  of  the  acid.  But  it  acts  with 
great  rapidity  on  diluted  fulphuric  acid  ; in  which  caufe  it  is  not 
oxidized  at  the  expence  of  the  acid  itfelf,  but  by  decompofing  the 
water,  and  therefore  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  is  feparated  in  the 
form  of  gas.  The  a£tion  of  the  acid  and  iron  upon  each  other 
often  ceafes  before  the  acid  is  nearly  faturated,  and  may  be  re- 
newed by  the  addition  of  a little  water.  The  reafon  is,  that  all 
the  water  which  was  not  decompofed  is  employed  to  dilfolve  the 
fulphate  of  iron  formed. 

The  properties  and  ufes  of  fulphate  of  iron  have  been  already 
mentioned. 

SULPHAS  FERRI  EXSICCATUS.  Ed. 

Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron,  any  quantity. 

Expofe  it  to  the  adlion  of  a moderate  heat  in  an  unglazed  earthen 
veflel,  until  it  become  white  and  perfettly  dry. 

The  heat  applied  here  mull  not  be  fo  great  as  to  decompofe 
the  fulphate  of  iron,  but  only  to  deprive  it  of  its  water  of  cryftal- 
lization. 

OXIDUM  FERRI  RUBRUM.  Ed. 

Red  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Expofe  dried  fulphate  of  iron  to  an  intenfc  heat,  until  it  is  con- 
verted into  a very  red  matter. 
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By  the  vioient  heat  applied  in  this  preparation,  the  fulphate  of 
iron  is  completely  decompofed,  and  copious  white  fumes  are  ex- 
pelled. The  iron  is  converted  into  the  red  oxide  ; part  of  the  ful- 
phuric  acid  is  therefore  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  fulphureous  acid, 
and  the  reft  of  the  acid  is  expelled  in  a very  concentrated  ftate. 
This  procefs  was  formerly  employed  in  this  country,  and  (till  is 
employed  in  Germany,  for  the  preparation  of  fulphuric  acid  ; 
which,  however,  from  the  prefence  of  the  fulphureous  acid,  was 
poffefled  of  fome  peculiar  properties,  fuch  as  emitting  fumes  and 
cryftallizing.  The  refiduum  is  compofed  of  red  oxide  of  iron, 
combined  with  a little  red  fulphate  of  iron,  which  renders  it  de- 
liquefcent.  To  obtain  the  oxide  perfe£lly  pure,  the  refiduum 
mull  therefore  be  wafbed  with  water,  and  dried  quickly,  to  pre- 
vent the  abforption  of  carbonic  acid. 

Off.  prep . — Murias  ammonias  et  ferri.  Ed. 

\ 

TINCTURA  MURIATIS  FERRI.  Ed. 

EinElure  of  Muriate  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Purified  black  oxide  of  iron  in  powde  rthree  ounces  ; 
Muriatic  aeid,  about  ten  ounces,  or  as  much  as  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  difl'olve  the  powder. 

Digeft  by  a gentle  heat,  and  after  the  powder  is  diffolved,  add  of 
alcohol 

As  much  as  will  make  the  whole  quantity  of  liquor  amount  to 
two  pounds  and  a half. 

Tinctura  Ferri  Muriati.  Loud.  Dub. 

E inch  ire  of  Muriated  Iron. 

Take  of 

The  ruft  of  iron  (iron- wire,  Dubd)  half  a pound  ; 

Muriatic  acid,  three  pounds  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of* wine,  three  pints. 

Pour  the  muriatic  acid  on  the  ruft  of  iron  in  a glafs  veffel ; and 
fhake  the  mixture  now  and  then  during  three  days.  Set  it  by, 
that  the  feces  may  fubfide ; then  pour  off-  the  liquor  ; eva- 
porate this  to  one  pint,  and,  when  cold,  add  it  to  the  vinous 
fpirit. 

In  making  this  preparation,  each  of  the  colleges  ufes  iron  in 
a different  ftate  ; the  Dublin  college,  metallic  iron  ; the  Edin- 
burgh, the  black  oxide ; and  the  London  college,  the  carbonate 
of  the  red  oxide.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  folutions 
of  iron  and  of  its  black  oxide;  becaufe  the  iron  is  converted  into 
the  ftate  of  black  oxide  by  the  decompofition  of  the  water,  be- 
fore it  is  diffolved ; and  accordingly,  when  iron  is  diffolved  in 
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muriatic  acid,  there  is  a difengagement  of  hydrogen  gas  •,  where- 
as the  black  oxide  is  difl'olved  without  any  efi'ervefcence.  But 
muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  combining  either  with  the  black  or 
red  oxides  of  iron,  and  forms  with  each,  falts,  having  diftinbtive 
properties. 

The  red  muriate  of  iron  is  not  cryftallizable ; has  a dark 
orange  colour  ; is  deliquefcent ; forms  a brown  red  folution,  hav- 
ing a very  aftringent  tafte  ; and  is  foluble  in  alcohol.  The  green 
muriate  is  cryftallizable  ; has  little  colour  ; is  very  foluble  in  wa- 
ter, forming  a pale  green  folution  ; and  is  infoluble  in  alcohol. 
But  the  aqueous  folution  of  green  muriate  attradfs  oxygen  fo  ra- 
pidly from  the  atmofphere,  that  unlefs  the  accefs  of  the  air  be 
totally  excluded,  it  is  always  partially  converted  into  red  muriate. 
The  folutions  of  iron  and  of  its  black  oxide,  are  accordingly  found 
always  to  contain  a greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  red  muriate, 
and  are  therefore  not  uniform  or  conl'tant  in  their  properties. 
Befides,  as  it  is  only  the  red  muriate  which  is  foluble  in  alcohol, 
it  appears  to  us  that  it.  is  better,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
London  college,  to  ufe  the  red  carbonate  of  iron,  by  which  means 
we  obtain  an  unmixed  and  permanent  folution  of  the  red  muriate. 
Muriate  of  iron  is  alfo  formed,  when  we  diffolve  the  fulphuret  of 
iron  in  muriatic  acid  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  fulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  It  is  alfo  the  refiduum  which  remains  in  the  re- 
tort after  the  fublimation  of  muriate  cf  ammonia  and  iron. 

When  well  prepared,  the  alcoholic  folution  of  muriate  of  iron 
has  a yellowifh  colour,  and  very  aftringent  tafte.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent chalybeate,  and  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  ten  or  twenty  drops 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  any  proper  vehicle. 

MURIAS  AMMONLE  ET  FERRI-,  olim,  Flores  Martiales, 

Edit u 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  and  Iron;  formerly  Martial  Flowers, 
Take  of 

Red  oxide  of  iron,  walked  and  again  dried ; 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  equal  weights; 

Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  fublime. 

Ferrum  Ammoniacale.  Lond , 

Ammoniacal  Iron. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  one  pound  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  pounds. 

Mix  and  fublime.  What  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel 
niix  by  rubbing  together  with  the  fublimed  matter,  and  fublime 
a feepnd  time. 
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Although  at  a low  temperature  ammonia  decompofes  the  mu- 
riate of  iron,  at  a high  temperature  iron  and  its  oxides  decompofe 
muriate  of  ammonia.  Bat  as  muriate  of  ammonia  is  itfelf  a vo- 
latile fait,  great  part  of  it  efcapes  undecompofed  ; fo  that  the  pro- 
duct is  a mixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia  with  red  muriate  of  iron. 
According  to  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  the  decom- 
pofition  is  effefted  by  fimple  alfinity.  As  foon  as  the  oxide  of 
iron  a£ls  on  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  ammonia  which  is  fe- 
parated  comes  over : then  as  the  heat  increafes,  undecompofed 
muriate  of  ammonia  is  fublimed  ; which,  as  the  procefs  advances, 
is  mixed  with  an  increafing  proportion  of  muriate  of  iron.  In 
the  procefs  of  the  London  college,  the  decompofition  is  more 
complex;  and  a confiderable  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  is  pro- 
duced. Both  colleges  employ  a much  larger  quantity  of  iron  than 
is  neceflary.  According  to  the  German  pharmaceutifts,  if  the 
iron  be  equal  to  one  fixteenth  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  it  is 
diffident.  The  new  Pruffian  Difpenfatory  diredts  one  ounce  of 
iron  to  be  dilTolyed  in  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  one  of  nitrous  acid  ; this  folution  of  red  muriate  of  iron  to  be 
mixed. with  twelve  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  tha'whole 
evaporated  to  drynefs;  and  the  dry  mafs  to  be  fublimed  in  a wide 
necked  retort,  with  a heat  increafed  to  rednefs. 

Whatever  procefs  be  employed,  the  heat  muft  be  applied  as 
quickly  as  polTible ; and  the  fublimed  produd  thoroughly  mixed 
by  trituration,  and  kept  in  well-ftopt  glafs  veffels.  It  fhould  have 
a deep  orange  colour,  and  a fmell  refembling  fafFron,  and  fhould 
deliquefee  in  the  air. 

Phis  preparation  is  fuppofed  to  be  highly  aperient  and  attenuat- 
ing ; though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the  red  of  the  chalybeates,  or 
at  molt  only  by  virtue  of  the  faline  matter  joined  to  the  iron.  It 
has  been  found  of  fervice  in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  cafes^ 
and  in  diftempers  proceeding  from  a laxity,  and  weaknefs  of  the 
rolids,  as  the  rickets.  From  two  or  three  grains  to  ten  may  be 
conveniently  taken  in  the  form  of  a bolus. 

T1NCTURA  FERRI  AMONIACALIS.  Lord, 

TinBure  of  Ammonical  Iron. 

Take  of 

Ammoniacal  iron,  four  ounces; 

Proof-fpirit,  one  pint. 

Digefl  and  drain. 

This  is  merely  a fpiritous  folution  of  the  preceding  article,  and 
is  a much  lefs  elegant  medicine  than  the  fimple  tincture  of  mu- 
riate of  iron,  ' 
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FERRUM  TARTARISATUM.  Lond. 

Tartarized  Iron . 


Take  of 

Filings  of  iron,  one  pound  ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  in  powder,  two  pounds. 

Mix  them  with  diftilled  water  into  a thick  mafs,  which  is  to  be 
expofed  to  the  attion  of  the  air  for  eight  days  in  a wide  glafs 
veflel ; then  grind  the  matter,  after  being  dried  in  a fand  bath 
to  a very  minute  powder. 

This  is  in  fa&  a triple  tartrate  of  iron  and  potafs,  the  excefs 
of  acid  in  the  fuper-tartrate  of  potafs  being  faturated  by  oxide  of 
iron.  The  iron  is  oxidized  during  the  firft  part  of  the  procefs, 
in  which  it  is  moiftened  and  expofed  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

Tartrate  of  potafs  and  iron  may  alfo  be  formed,  by  boiling  a 
folution  of  fuper-tartrate  of  potafs  with  iron,  or,  what  is  ftill 
better,  with  fome  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  until  the  excefs  of  acid 
be  faturated.  The  compound,  according  to  Thenard,  is  very 
foluble,  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  Hate  of  the  oxide  ; 
cryftallizes  in  fmall  needles,  and  has  a chalybeate  tafte.  It  is  > 
not  precipitated  by  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  decom-. 
pofed  by  fulphuretted  hydrogen  and  its  compounds,  and  by  gallic 
acid.  The  editors  of  Gren’s  Pharmacy  fay,  that  a folution  1 
of  iron  in  fuper-tartrate  of  potafs,  furnilhes';  by  evaporation  1 
grecnifh  fpathofe  permanent  cryftals,  difficultly  foluble  *,  which 
is  furely  a miftake  ; at  leaft  it  neither  correfponds  with  Then-  ■ 
ard’s  account,  nor  with  the  old  name  of  this  preparation,  Mars  ■ 
Solubilis. 

The  tartrate  of  iron  and  potafs  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  bolus,  in  dofes  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 


VINUMFERRI.  Lond. 

Wine  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  four  ounces  ; 

Spaniffi  white  wine,  four  pints. 

Digeft  for  a month,  often  fhaking  the  veflel,  and  then  ftrain. 


Vinum  Ferratum  *,  olim,  Vinum  Chalybeatum.  Dub. 
lronctted  Wine , formerly  Chalybeate  Wine. 

Take  of 

Iron  wire  cut  in  pieces,  four  ounces  ; 

White  Rheniffi  wine,  four  pints. 

Digeft  for  a month,  often  fhaking  the  veflel,  and  then  ftrain. 
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This  is  merely  a folution  of  the  preceding  article  in  wine  ; for 
the  iron  is  only  difl'olved  in  the  wine  by  means  of  the  fuper- 
tartrate  of  potafs  it  contains.  The  Rhenifh  wine  directed  by  the 
Dublin  college,  will,  therefore,  difTolve  a larger  quantity  of  iron 
than  the  Spanilh  white  wine  of  the  London  college.  But  a folu- 
tion of  a known  proportion  of  the  preceding  article  in  wine,  will 
give  a medicine  of  more  equal  powers,  and  may  be  made  extem- 
poraneoufly. 

1 he  dofe  is  from  a drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  repeated  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  in  chlorotic  cafes. 


Acetated  vegetable  alkali, 

Vitriolated  iron,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Alcohol,  two  pounds. 

Rub  the  acetated  alkali  and  vitriolated  iron  together  in  a glafs 
mortar,  until  the  mafs  deliquefees  ; then  add,  during  the  tritur- 
ation, the  alcohol,  and  (train  the  folution. 

1 he  acetate  t>f  potafs  and  fulphate  of  iron  decompofe  each 
other,  and  form  acetate  of  iron,  and  fulphate  of  potafs.  But  as 
the  fulphate  of  potafs  is  not  foluble  in  alcohol,  the  folution,  after 
filtration,  is  an  alcoholic  folution  of  acetate  of  iron.  The  acetic 
acid  is  alfo  capable  of  combining  with  both  oxides  of  iron  ; and 
as  the  iron  in  the  fulphate  is  in  the  flare  of  black  oxide,  which 
has  a flrong  attra&ion  for  oxygen,  it  is  probable  that  the  acetate 
prepared  in  the  way  directed  is  a mixed  acetate. 

It  has  an  extremely  ftyptic  tafte,  and  is  given  in  dofes  of  thirty 
©r  forty  drops. 


Take  of 


TINCTURA  FERRI  ACETATI.  Dub. 

hnciure  of  Acetated  Iron. 


j: 


Ci 
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ME  R CUR  Y. 


HYDRARGYRUM  PURIFICATUM.  Dub. 

Purified  Quidfilver. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  fix  pounds. 

Draw  off  four  pounds  by  (low  diftillation. 


Hydrargyrus  Purificatus.  Loud. 


Purified  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Iron-filings,  each  four  pounds. 

Rub  them  together,  and  diftil  from  an  iron-veflel. 


Editi. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  four  parts  ; 

Filings  of  iron,  one  part. 

Rub  them  together,  and  diftil  from  an  iron-veflel. 


The  quickfilver  of  commerce  is  often  adulterated  witn  lead,  ■ 
tin,  or  other  metals,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  internal  ufe,  and 
for  many  preparations.  It  therefore  becomes  neceflary  to  purify 
it,  and  fortunately  its  comparatively  great  volatility  fupplies  us 
with  an  eafy  procefs.  The  Dublin  college  diftil  it  limply  without 
any  addition  ; but,  left  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  the  mer- 
cury fhould  elevate  any  impurities  along  with  it,  they  draw  oft 
but  two  thirds.  The  principal  objetSlion  to  this  procefs  is  the 
want  of  economy  ; for  although  the  remaining  third  may  be  ufed 
for  fome  purpofes,  its  value  is  very  much  depreciated.  As  iron 
has  a much  ftronger  affinity  for  almoft  all  the  fubftances  with 
which  quickfilver  may  be  adulterated  than  quickfilver  has,  by 
adding  iron-filings  we  may  draw  oft  the  whole  quickfilver  by 
diftillation,  without  any  fear  of  the  impurities  riling  along  with 
it.  The  London  college  add  an  equal  weight  of  iron-filings,  but 
fo  large  a quantity  caufes  the  fize  of  the  diltilling  apparatus 
to  be  unneceffarily  increafed.  The  Edinburgh  college  ufe  one 
fourth,  which  is  certainly  enough. 
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Glafs-retorts  are  inadmiffible  in  this  diftillation  ; becaufe,  when 
the  mercury  begins  to  boil,  the  concuflion  is  fo  great,  that  they 
would  certainly  be  broken.  Iron-retorts  are  the  belt,  although 
itrong  earthen  ones  may  be  alfo  ufed.  The  receiver  may  be  of 
the  fame  materials,  or  of  glafs,  if  we  wifh  to  infpe£t  the  progrefs 
of  the  operation  ; but  in  this  cafe  we  mud  interpofe  an  adopter 
between  the  retort  and  receiver,  and  fill  the  receiver  nearly  full 
of  water,  that  the  mercury  may  not  crack  it  by  falling  hot  into  it. 
The  retort  employed  fhould  be  fo  large,  that  the  quickfilyer  ftiould 
not  fill  above  one  third  of  it. 

ACETIS  HYDRARGYRI.  Ed. 

Acetite  of  Quick /ilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfiiver,.  three  ounces  ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  four  ounces  and  a half,  or  a little  more 
than  may  be  required  for  diffolving  the  mercury  j 
Acetite  of  potafs,  three  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  pounds. 

Mix  the  quickfiiver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  ; and  after  the 
effervescence  has  ceafed,  digeft  if  neceffary,  with  a gentle  heat, 
until  the  quickfiiver  be  entirely  diffolved.  Then  diffolve  the 
acetate  of  potafs  in  the  boiling  water,  and  immediately  to  this 
folution,  ftill  hot,  add  the  former,  and  mix  them  by  agitation. 
Then  fet  the  mixture  afideto  crystallize.  Place  the  cryftals  in 
a funnel,  and  walh  them  with  cold  diftilled  water  ; and,  laft- 
ly,  dry  them  with  as  gentle  a heat  as  polfible. 

Hydrargyrus  Acetatus.  lend. 

Acetated  Quickfiiver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfiiver. 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  each  half  a pound  ; 

Acetated  kali,  three  ounces  ; 

Tepid  diftilled  water,  two  pounds. 

Mix  the  quickfiiver  with  the  dilured  nitrous  acid  in  a glafs-veffel, 
and  digeft  them  for  twenty-four  hours  with  a gentle  heat,  that 
the  quickfiiver  may  be  diffolved.  Pour  the  nitrated  quickfiiver 
thus  prepared  into  the  acetated  kali,  previoufly  diffolved  in  the 
tepid  (90°)  water,  that  acetated  quickfiiver  maybe  formed, 
which  is  to  be  firft  wafhed  with  cold  diftilled  water,  and  af- 
terwards diffolved  in  a fnfficient  quantity  of  boiling  diftilled 
water.  Filter  this  folutlorl  through  paper,  and  fet  it  afide  to 
crvftallize. 
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Hydrargyrum  Acetatum.  Dub. 

• Acetated  uickfilver . 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  each  half  a pound  ; 

Acetated  vegetable  alkali,  three  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  heated  to  about  the  ninetieth  degree,  two 

pounds  and  a half.  . . 

Diffolve  the  mercury  in  the  acid  with  a gentle  heat.  Mix  the 
liquor,  before  cryftals  form  in  it  by  cooling,  with  the  water  m 
which  the  acetated  vegetable  alkali  has  been  previoufly  dilTolv- 
ed.  Walh  the  precipitate  with  cold  diftilled  water,  then  pour 
upon  it  twenty-four  pounds  of  diftilled  water,  and  boil  a little. 
Having  removed  the  veffel  from  the  fire,  let  it  ftand  at  reft  for 
about  ten  minutes  ; and,  laftly,  pour  off  from  the  fediment  the 
clear  liquor,  and  let  the  acetated  quickfilver  cryftallize  in  it  by 
flow  refrigeration* 

These  proceffes  are  all  fundamentally  the  fame.  They  dif- 
fer chiefly  in  the  proportions.  Thofe  of  the  Edinburgh  college 
were  afcertained  by  very  careful  experiment,  and  if  its  directions 
be  accurately  followed,  the  preparation  fucceeds  admirably.  Nitrate 
of  mercury  is  decompofed  by  acetate  of  potafs  ; and  the  products 
are  acetate  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of  potafs.  The  nitrate  of  potafs 
being  much  more  foluble  than  the  acetate  of  mercury,  remains  in 
folution  after  the  latter  is  feparated  by  cryftallization.  Mercury 
is  capable  of  forming  different  combinations  with  nitrous  acid, 
which  poflefs  each  their  charaaeriftic  properties.  When  we  em- 
ploy a fufficient  quantity  of  acid  to  diffolve  the  mercury  without 
the  afliftance  of  heat,  and  to  retain  it  in  folution  there  is  always 
an  excefs  of  acid,  and  therefore  it  is  a folution  of  fuper-nitrate 
of  mercury.  If  we  evaporate  this  folution  very  gently,  or  if  we 
add  an  additional  quantity  of  mercury,  and  aflift  the  adion 
of  the  acid  by  a gentle  heat,  until  nitrous  gas  begins  to  efcape, 
we  obtain  nitrate  of  mercury  crystallized  in  various  forms.  In 
thel'e  the  mercury  is  in  the  ftate  of  protoxide.  But  if  we  aflift 
the  adtion  of  the  acid  by  boiling,  until  nitrous  gas  ceafes  to  efcape, 
the  merdury  is  converted  into  peroxide,  and  a 'larger  quantity  is 
diffolved.  This  folution  is  very  apt  to  cryftallize,  both  on  cool- 
ing and  by  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  acid  during  the 
procefs  ; and  if  we  attempt  to  dilute  the  folution  with  water,  a 
copious  precipitate  of  fub-nitrate  of  mercury  immediately  takes 
place;  and  the  folution  contains  fuper-nitrate  of  mercury.  If  the 
dilution  be  made  with  cold  water,  the  fub-nitrate  has  a white  co- 
lour, which,  by  a very  flight  application  of  heat,  paffes  to  a beauti- 
ful yellow,  the  colour  which  it  has  at  fivft  when  feparated  by  boil- 
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For  making  the  acetate  of  mercury,  the  nitrate  is  prepared 
with  a very  gentle  heat,  and  with  excefs  of  acid,  that  it  may  be 
retained  in  perfect  folution,  and  that  there  may  be  no  poflibility 
of  any  admixture  of  fub-nitrate  with  the  acetate  formed.  A larger 
proportion  of  acid  is  ufed  by  the  Edinburgh  college  than  by  the 
other  colleges,  but  by  accurate  experiment  it  was  afcertained  to  be 
neceflary  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  procefs.  In  mixing  the  folutions, 
we  mull  be  careful  to  pour  the  mercurial  folution  into  that  of  the 
acetate  of  potafs,  becaufe,  by  adopting  the  contrary  procedure, 
the  fub-nitrate  of  mercury  will  be  precipitated  undecompofed,  if 
any  peroxide  be  contained  in  the  mercurial  folution.  For  diflolv- 
ing  the  acetate  of  potafs,  the  London  and  Dublin  colleges  only 
ufe  as  much  water  as  is  capable  of  retaining  the  nitrate  of  potafs 
in  folution  ; the  acetate  of  mercury  is  therefore  precipitated,  and 
is  purified  by  again  diflolving  it  in  boiling  water  and  cryftallizing 
it.  This  part  of  the  procefs  is  Amplified  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, who  ufe  as  much  water  for  diflolving  the  acetate  of  potafs  as 
is  capable  of  retaining,  fo  long  as  it  is  hot,  the  acetate  of  mercury 
in  folution,  and  of  allowing  it  to  cryftallize  as  it  cools.  In  this 
way,  therefore,  it  is  procured  at  once  fufficiently  pure.  The  ex- 
ficcation  of  the  acetate  of  mercury  is  an  operation  of  great  deli-' 
cacy;  for  it  is  fo  fpongy,  that  it  retains  the  moifture  with  great 
obftinacy;  and  it  is  decompofed  fo  eafily,  that  heat  can  fcarcely 
be  employed.  It  is  beft  dried  by  compreffing  it  between  feveral 
folds  of  bibulous  paper. 

The  Pruffian  Difpenfatory  dire£ts  acetate  of  mercury  to  be  pre- 
pared by  diflolving  two  ounces  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  in 
about  feven  ounces  of  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating 
the  folution  to  dryfiefs. 

Acetate  of  mercury  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  cold  water,  but  dif- 
folves  readily  in  boiling  water.  It  generally  eryftallizes  in  mi- 
caceous plates,  and  is  extremely  eafy  of  decompofition. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a mild  preparation  of  mercury,  and  was  the 
active  ingredient  of  the  celebrated  Keyfer’s  pills.  In  folution  it 
has  alfo  been  recommended  externally,  to  remove  freckles  and 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

MURIAS  HYDRARGYRI  ; olim,  Mercurius  Sublimatus 
Corrosivus.  Ed.  Hydrargyrus  Muriatus.  Loud.  Hy- 
drargyrum Muriatjjm  Corrosivum.  Dub. 

Muriate  of  '’uickflver , formerly  Corrofive  Sublimate.  Miniated 
Shiickfilver.  Corrofive  Muriated  ^uickflver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  two  pounds  •, 

Sulphuric  acid,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 
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Dried  muriate  of  foda,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  quickfilver  with  the  fulphuric  acid  in  a glafs  veflfel  placed  in 
a fandjbath,  until  the  matter  be  dried,  which  is  to  be  mixed  when 
cold  in  a glafs  veflel,  with  the  muriate  of  loda  j then  fublime 
in  a glafs  cucurbit,  with  a heat  gradually  increafed.  Laftly, 
feparate  the  fubllmed  matter  from  the  fcoriae. 

By  boiling  the  quickfilver  to  drynefs  with  fulphuric  acid,  the 
metal  is  oxidized  by  the  decompolition  of  part  of  the  acid,  and 
combines  with  the  reft  to  form  fub-fulphate  of  quickfilver.  In 
the  fecond  part  of  the  procefs,  this  fub-fulphate  is  decompofed  by 
dried  muriate  of  foda,  muriate  of  quickfilver  fublime s,  and  ful- 
phate  of  foda  remains  behind,  in  Holland  it  is  manpfacftured  by 
fubjedling  to  fublimation  a mixture  of  dried  fulphatp  of  iron,  ni- 
trate of  potafs,  muriate  of  foda,  and  quickfilver.  In  the  former 
editions  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the  merpury  was  oxi- 
dized by  boiling  to  drynefs  in  nitrous  acid,  and  then  fublimed 
with  muriate  of  foda  and  fulphate  of  iron.  Bergmann  recom- 
mends the  fublimation  of  fub-nitrate  of  mercury  and  muriate  of 
foda,  and  Mr.  Murray  feems  inclined  to  prefer  it  to  the  new  pro- 
cefs. 

Muriate  of  quickfilver  cryftallizes  by  fublimation  in  prifmatic 
needles,  forming  a white  femi-tranfparent  mafs.  It  is  ponderous. 
Its  tafte  is  acrid,  ftyptic,  and  durable.  It  is  foluble  in  20  parts 
of  cold  water,  and  in  2 at  21  2°.  It  is  alfo  foluble  in  5.8  parts  of 
alcohol  at  70°,  and  in  almoft  an  equal  weight  of  boiling  alcohol. 
It  gives  a green  colour  to  fyrup  of  violets.  It  is  not  altered  by 
expofure  to  the  air,  and  is  fublimed  unchanged  by  heat.  It  i§ 
not  decompofed  by  any  of  the  acids  ; but  is  foluble,  without  al- 
teration, in  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated by  all  the  alkalies  and  earths,  of  an  orange-yellow  co- 
lour, which  gradually  changes  to  a brick  red  ; and  by  their  car- 
bonates, of  a permanent  yelllow  colour.  Ammonia  forms  with 
it  an  infoluble,  white,  triple  fait.  It  is  alfo  decompofed  by  feveral 
of  the  metals.  It  confifts,  according  to  Mr.  Chevenix,  N°.  1, 
and  to  Mr.  Zaboada,  N°.  2,  of 
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Medical  ufe. — Muriate  of  mercury  is  one  of  the  molt  violent 
poifons  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Externally  it  a£ls  as  an 
efcharotic  or  a cauftic  ; and  in  folution  it  is  ufed  for  deftroying 
fungous  fleffi,  and  for  removing  herpetic  eruptions;  but  even  ex- 
ternally it  mull  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  recommended  to  be  given  internally,  by  the  refpeCl- 
able  authorities  of  Boerhaave  and  Van  Swieten ; and  it  is  the  ac- 
tive ingredient  of  all  the  empyrical  antivenereal  fyrups.  Were  it 
really  capable  of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  or  equal  in  efficacy 
ro  the  common  modes  of  adminiftering  mercury,  it  would  pol- 
fefs  many  advantages  over  them  in  other  refpeCls : but  that  it 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  is  almofl  demonllrated  by  its  ufe  as  an 
antivenereal  being  very  much  confined  to  the  quacks,  and  by  the 
teftimony  of  the  moll  experienced  practitioners.  Mr.  Pearfon 
fays,  that  it  will  fometimes  cure  the  primary  fymptoms  of  fy- 
philis,  cfpecially  if  it  produce  confiderable  forenefs  of  the  gums, 
and  the  common  effeCls  of  mercury : but  that  it  will  often  fail 
in  removing  a chancre  ; and  where  it  has  removed  it,  that  the 
molt  Heady  perfeverance  will  not  fecure  the  patient  from  a con- 
flitutional  affeClion.  It  has  on  fome  occafions,  however,  a ufeful 
auxiliary  to  a mercurial  courfe,  in  quickly  bringing  the  fyftem 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  in  fupporting  its  aCtion  after 
the  ufe  of  frictions,  and  it  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  relieving  ve- 
nereal pains,  in  healing  ulcers  of  the  throat,  and  in  promoting  the 
defquamation  of  eruptions. 

Of.  prep. — Sub-murias  hydrarg.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Calx.  hvdr. 
alba.  Loud  , 


SUB-MURIAS  HYDRARGYRI;  dim,  Calomelas.  Ed. 
Sub. muriate  of  Quickfilver,  formerly  Calomel. 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  quickfilver,  ground  to  powder  in  a glafs-mortar, 
four  ounces  ; 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces. 

Rub  them  together  in  a glafs-mortar,  with  a little  water,  to  pre- 
vent the  acri ' powder  from  riling,  until  the  mercury  be  ex- 
tinguiflied  ; and  having  put  the  powder,  after  being  dried,  in- 
to an  oblong  phial,  of  which  it  fills  only  one  third,  fublime 
Iromwarm  fand.  After  the  fublimation  is  fiuifhed,  having 
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broken  the  phial,  throw  away  both  the  red  matter  found  near* 
the  bottom  of  the  phial,  and  the  white  matter  near  its  neck, 
and  fublime  the  reft  of  the  mafs.  Grind  this  into  a very  mi- 
nute powder,  which  is  laltly  to  be  walhed  with  boiling  diftilled 
water. 


Hydrargyrum  Muriatum  Mite  Sublimatum.  Dub . 
Mild.  Sublimated  Muriated  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Corrofive  muriated  mercury,  one  pound : 

Purified  quickfilver,  nine  ounces. 

Rub  them  together  until  the  globules  difappear,  and  fublime. 
Rub  the  fublimed  matter  with,  the  refiduum,  and  repeat  the 
fublimation.  Laftly,  wafh  the  fubiimed  matter  with  frequent 
affufions  of  boiling  diftilled  water. 


Calomel  as.  Lond. 
Calomel. 


Take  of. 

Muriated  quickfilver,  one  pound  ; ^ 

Purified  quickfilver,  nine  ounces  ; 

Rub  them  together,  until  the  globules  difappear  and  fublime  j 
then  rub  the  whole  matter  again  together  and  fublime.  Repeat 
the  fublimation  in  the  fame  manner  four  times.  Afterwards 
triturate  the  matter  into  a very  fubtile  powder,  and  wafh  it  by 
the  affuiion  of  boiling  diftilled  water. 


When  quickfilver  is  triturated  with  muriate  of  quickfilver,  it  i 
;-,bftra£ts  from  the  oxidized  quickfilver  of  the  muriate  a part  of  its  ; 
oxygen,  and  the  whole  mafs  affumes  a blackifh  grey  colour.  ; 
When  this  is  expofed  to  a degree  of  heat  fuflicient  to  convert  : 
it  into  vapour,  the  a£lion  of  the  different  portions  of  quickfilver  j 
upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  muriatic  acid,  is  much  more  com- 
plete : and  the  whole  is  converted  into  a folid  white  mafs,  con-  j 
lifting  of  mercury  in  a ftate  of  Iefs  oxidizement,  and  combined 
with  lefs  acid  than  in  the  muriate. 

The  trituration  of  the  muriate  of  mercury  is  a very  noxious 
operation,  as  it  is  almoft  impoilible  to  prevent  the  finer  particles  \ 
from  rifing  and  afl'edbing  the  operator’s  eyes  and  noflrils.  To 
Jeflen  this  evil,  the  Edinburgh  college  dire£t  the  addition  of  a little  j 
water.  In  thefecond  part  of  the  procefs,  when  the  heat  is  applied,  j 
a fmall  portion  of  quickfilver  and  undecompofed  muriate  firft 
urife,  and  condenfe  themfelves  in  the  highefl  part  or  neck  of  the 
phial ; than  the  fubmuriate  rifes,  and,  being  lefs  volatile,  con- 
denlcs  in  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  while  a fmall  quantity  of 
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or  near  the  bottom.  The  Edinburgh  college  feparate  the  fub- 
muriate  from  the  other  matters,  and  fublime  it  again.  The  other 
colleges  triturate  the  whole  together  again,  and  re-fublime  it,  the 
Dublin  college  once,  the  London  four  times.  As  in  the  firft  fub- 
limation,  a portiorl  of  the  quickfilver  and  of  the  muriate  of  quick- 
fiiver  always  arife  undecompofed,a  fecond  fublimation  is  neceffiry, 
efpecially  if  we  triturate  the  whole  products  of  the  firfl  fublima- 
tion together;  but  any  further  repetition  of  theprocefs  is  perfectly 
lifelefs.  Left  any  portion  of  muriate  (hould  have  efcaped  decom- 
pofition,  the  fubmuriate  mull  be  edulcorated  with  boiling  diddled 
water,  until  the  water  which  cornes  off  forms  no  precipitate  with 
alkalies. 

Submuriate  of  mercury  is  generally  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
white  folid  mafs  ; but  is  capable  of  cryltallizing  in  tetrahedraL 
prifms  terminated  by  pyramids.  It  has  no  tade,  and  is  fcarcely 
foluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  It  is  let's  volatile  than  muriate  of 
mercury.  It  is  blackened  by  light,  and  becomes  brown  when 
triturated  with  lime  water  or  the  alkalies.  It  is  converted  by 
oxymuriatic  acid  into  muriate  of  quickfilver.  According  to  Mr. 
Chenevix  N°.  x,  and  to  M.  Zaboada  N°.  2.  it  conlids  of  t 


N°.  I.  N°.  *• 

N°.  1. 

n°.  a. 

Quickfilver, 

Oxygen, 

79  % ? Oxide  of  quickfilver, 

9-5  4*4  j 1 

CO 

CO 

89.4 

Muriatic  acid, 

n.5 

10.6 

* , r'4 

IOO 

IOO 

N°.  I- 

N°. 

And  its  oxide  contains,  Quickfilver,  89.3 

95* 

Oxygen,  10.7 

5- 

IOO  ICO 

According  to  Mr.  Chenevix’s  analyfis,  therefore,  54  parts  of 
quickfilver  feem  lufficient  to  convert  100  of  the  muriate  into  fub- 
muriate ; but  according  to  Zaboada’s  75,  which  is  exadlly  the  pro- 
portion directed  by  the  colleges. 

Medical  ufe. — The  fubmuriate  of  quickfilver  is  one  of  the  bed 
mercurials  we  poffefs.  By  proper  management  it  may  be  made 
to  increafe,  in  a remarkable  manner,  almod  any  of  the  lecretions 
or  excretions.  One  grain  mixed  with  fugar,  and  fnuffcd  up  the 
nodrils,  is  recommended  as  a powerful  errhine  in  amaurofis. 
The  fame  mixture  is  blown  into  the  eye,  to  remove  fpecks 
from  the  cornea.  Given  in  dofes  of  one  grain  morning  and 
evening,  or  in  larger  dofes  combined  with  opium,  to  prevent  it 
from  a&ing  as  a purgative,  it  excites  ptyalifm,  In  larger  doles 
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of  five  grains  and  upwards,  it  is  an  excellent  purgative.  Com- 
bined with  diuretics,  it  proves  diuretic,  and  with  fudorifics,  fu- 
dorific. 

It  is  one  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  which  is  capable  of 
curing  fyphilis  in  every  form.  It  alfo  produces  very  powerful 
and  falutary  effetds  in  obftru&ions  and  chronic  inflammations  of 
the  vifeera,  efpecially  of  the  liver  ; and,  in  general,  it  is  applicable 
to  every  cafe  in  which  mercurials  are  indicated. 

Off.  prep. — Pulv.  fcarn.  cum  caiom.  Lond.  Pulv.  ftibii  comp. 
Dub. 

SUB-MURIAS  HYDRARGYRI  PR^ECIPITATUS.  Edin. 

Precipitated  Sub-muriate  of  Qitickfilver. 

Take  of 

Diluted  nitrous  acid, 

Purified  quickfilver,  each  eight  ounces  ; 

Muriate  of  foda,  four  ounces  and  a half  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  pounds. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  effervefcence  digeft  with  a gentle  heat,  frequently 
Braking  the  veffel  iij  the  meantime.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  add 
more  quickfilver  to  the  acid  than  it  is  capable  of  difiolving,  that 
a perfedtly  faturated  folution  may  be  obtained. 

Difiolve  at  the  fame  time  the  muriate  of  foda  in  the  boiling  water, 
and  into  this  folution  pour  the  other  while  dill  hot,  and  mix 
them  quickly  by  agitation,  pour  off  the  faline  liquor  after  the 
precipitate  has  fubfided,  and  wafh  the  fub-muriate  of  quickfilver 
by  repeated  affufions  of  boiling  water,  which  is  to  be  poured 
off  each  time  after  the  depofition  of  the  fub-muriate,  until  the 
water  come  off  taftelefs.  4 

Hydrargyrus  Muriatus  Mitis.  Loud. 

Mild  Muriated  Quickfilver . 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  of  each  half  a pound. 

Mix  in  a glafs  veffel,  and  fet  it  afide  until  the  quickfilver  be  dif- 
folved.  Let  them  boil,  that  the  nitrated  quickfilver  may  be 
diffolved.  Pour  out  the  boiling  liquor  into  a glafs-veffel,  con- 
taining another  boiling  liquor,  confiding  of 
Muriatic  fait,  four  ounces; 

Diddled  water,  eight  pints. 

After  the  powder  has  fubfided  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  pour 
off  the  clear  fupernatant  liquor,  and  wafh  the  powder  which  re- 
mains behind,  till  it  becomes  infipid,  with  frequent  affufions  of 
hot  water then  drv  it  on  blotting-paper  with  a gentle  heat. 
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Hydrargyrum  Muriatum  Mite  Pr^cipitatum.  Dub • 
Precipitated  Mild  Muriated  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  fix  ounces  and  a half; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  fix  ounces. 

Digeft  in  a glafs  veffel  with  a moderate  heat  for  fix  hours,  occa- 
fionally  agitating  it . Towards  the  end  of  the  folution,  increafe 
the  heat  fo  as  to  make  the  liquor  boil  for  a little,  which  is  then 
to  be  poured  off  from  the  quickfilver  remaining  undiffolved, 
and  mixed  with  ten  pounds  of  boiling  water,  in  which  four 
ounces  of  common  fait  have  been  previoufly  diffolved.  Wafh 
the  powder  which  fubfides  to  the  bottom  with  warm  diftilled 
water,  as  long  as  the  liquor  decanted  from  it  is  rendered  tur- 
pid  from  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  mild  ley. 

In  the  firft  part  of  this  procefs,  a folution  of  nitrate  of  quick- 
filver, with  excefs  of  oxide,  is  formed.  In  the  fecond,  there  is  a 
mutual  decompofition  of  this  nitrate,  and  of  the  muriate  of  foda 
nitrate  of  foda  is  formed,  and  muriate  of  quickfilver,  with  excefs 
of  oxide.  In  this  preparation,  our  obje£t  is  to  obtain  the  in- 
foluble  compound  which  refalts  from  the  combination  of  the 
protoxide  of  mercury  with  muriatic  acid.  In  this  view,  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  in  diffolving  the  mercury  in  the  nitrous  acid,  is  im- 
proper ; for  a portion  at  leaft  of  the  mercury  is  converted  into  its 
peroxide,  which  occafions,  in  the  firft  place,  the  formation  of  a 
little  fub-nitrate  of  mercury,  when  poured  into  the  faline  folu- 
tion ; and  fecondly,  the  formation  of  a quantity  of  muriate  of 
mercury  (corrofive  fublimate)  which  muft  be  wafhed  away.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Murray  has  found  much  more  mild  and  lefs  cor- 
rofive muriate  of  mercury  is  formed  when  the  folution  is  made 
flowly  and  in  the  cold,  than  when  the  dire&ions  of  the  colleges 
are  complied  with. 

When  properly  prepared,  the  fub-muriate  obtained  by  preci- 
pitation fcarcely  differs  from  that  obtained  by  fublimation.  Got- 
tling  found  no  other  difference  than  that  the  precipitated  fub- 
muriate  became  grey,  when  triturated  with  lime-water,  whereas 
the  fublimed  fub-muriate  becomes  black.  But  he  expol'ed  to  heat 
half  an  ounce  of  the  precipitated  fub-muriate  in  a fubliming  ap- 
paratus ; fcarcely  a grain  of  a reddifh  matter  remained  fixed  ; and 
the  fublimed  matter  now  became  black  when  triturated  with 
lime-water,  and  differed  in  no  refpe£t  from  fub-muriate  prepared 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  fublimation.  It  therefore  would  feem  to 
be  an  improvement  in  the  procefs,  to  fublime  the  fub-muriate 
after  it  is  precipitated  ; efpecially  as  by  that  operation  it  would 
1 e moft  effedft ually  feparated  from  any  fub-nitrate  which  might 
be  mixed  with  it. 
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There  is  {till  another  way  of  preparing  the  fub-muriate  of  mer- 
cery, without  ufing  corrofive  fublimate,  which  mud  be  noticed. 

Is  was  contrived  by  Hermbftaedt,  and  is  recommended  by  Moench 
with  the  confidence  derived  from  experience,  as  the  very  belt 
procefs  for  preparing  the  fub-muriate  of  quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  feven  ounces  and  a half; 

Sulphuric  acid,  four  ounces  ; 

Dried  muriate  of  foda,  five  ounces  and  a half. 

Diltil  in  a glafs-retort  the  fulphuric  acid,  with  four  ounces  of  the 
quickfilver,  until  they  be  converted  into  a dry  white  mafs. 
Triturate  the  fulphate  of  mercury  thus  formed,  with  the  re- 
maining three  ounces  and  a half  of  quickfilver,  until  the  globules 
difappear  ; then  add  the  muriate  of  foda  ; mix  them  and 
fublime.  As  the  product  of  the  firft  fublimation  Hill  cpnfains  : 
unoxidized  quickfilver,  it  is  to  be  again  triturated  and  fublirn- 
ed.  The  fublimate  being  wafhed,  is  now  pure  fub-muriate  of 
quickfilver,  and  weighs  about  fix  ounces. 

The  theory  of  this  procefs  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  muriate  of  quickfilver.  The  difference  between  the 
two  prodn&s  arifes  from  the  proportion  of  quickfilver  being  . 
greater,  and  that  of  the  muriate  of  foda  employed  being  lefs.  j 
We  are  not  prepared  to  ftate  the  comparative  econoin  v of  thefe 
three  procefTes  defcribed,  for  preparing  fub-muriate  of  quickfilver ; j 
but  of  the  laft  procefs,  we  may  obferve,  that  according  to  Mr.  j 
Chenevix’s  analyfis,  feven  ounces  and  a half  of  quickfilver  fliould  ' 
furnifh  nine  ounces  and  a half  of  fub-muriate  of  quickfilver,  and  ! 
according  to  M.  Zaboada’s  nearly  nine ; fo  that  there  is  evident-  ] 
]y  a confiderable  lofs,  which  mult  be  owing  either  to  the  forma-  j 
tion  of  muriate  of  quickfilver,  or  of  oxide  of  quickfilver.  To  di-  , 
minifh  this  lofs,  we  might  dilfolve  the  refiduum  of  the  firft  fubli- 
mation, which  is  principally  fulphate  of  foda,  in  the  water  with 
which  the  fublimate  was  wafhed,  and  precipitate  the  folution  with 
carbonate  of  foda.  We  ftiould  thus  regain  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  quickfilver  in  the  ftate  of  brown  carbonate,  which  might  j 
be  applied  to  many  purpofes  The  fame  thing  might  be  prattifed 
with  advantage  on  the  wafhings  and  iefiduums  of  feveral  of  the 
other  preparations. 

CALX  HYDRARGYRI  ALBA.  Lend. 

White  Calx  of  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Muriated  quickfilver, 

Sal  ammoniac, 
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Diffolve  firft  the  fa]  ammoniac,  afterwards  the  muriated  quick- 
filver in  diftilled  water,  and  add  to  thefe  the  water  of  prepared 
kali.  Wafh  the  powder  until  it  become  infipid. 

In  this  preparation  the  Pruffian  college  ufe  carbonate  of  foda.  ' 
When  to  a folution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  there  is  added 
muriate  of  quickfilver,  about  thirty  times  more  of  the  latter  is  dif- 
folved  than  the  fame  quantity  of  pure  water  is  capable  ofdiffolv- 
ing  j and  there  takes  place  a ccnfiderable  increafe  of  temperature. 
Now,  as  thefe  fadfs  fufficiently  prove  a reciprocal  adfion  of  the 
two  falts,  and  as  there  is  no  decompofition,  it  is  evident  that  they 
muft  have  combined  to  form  a triple  fait ; efpecially  as  they  can- 
not be  again  feparated  either  by  l'ublimation  or  cryftallization. 
This  compound  may  therefore,  with  propriety,  be  termed  Mu- 
riate of  Mercury  and  Ammonia.  It  is  the  Sal  Alembroth  of  the 
alchemilts.  It  is  very  foluble  in  water,  and  is  fublimed  by  heat 
without  decompofition.  When  to  a folution  of  this  fait  we  add 
a folution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  there  occurs  a partial  decom- 
pofition. The  alkali  combines  with  a portion  of  the  muriatic 
acid  ; and  reduces  the  muriate  cf  mercury  and  ammonia  to  the 
ftate  of  a fub-muriate,  which,  being  infoluble,  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  folution. 

The  fub-muriate'  of  mercury  and  ammonia  thus  precipitated, 
has  at  firft  an  earthy  and  afterwards  a metallic  tafte.  It  is  not  fo- 
luble in  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  heat ; furnifhing  water 
ammonia,  and  nitrogen  gas,  while  0.86  of  fub-muriate  of  mercury 
remains  behind.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  partially  decompofe 
it,  and  convert  it  into  muriate  of  mercury,  and  triple  falts  of 
mercury  and  ammonia.  Muriatic  acid  difiolves  it,  and  converts  it 
into  muriate  of  quickfilver  and  ammonia.  According  to  Fourcroy’* 
analyfis,  it  confifts  of  8 t oxide  of  mercury, 

16  muriatic  acid, 

3 ammonia. 
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Therefore,  if  the  analyfis  of  the  different  muriates  be  corre£t, 
there  is  an  unneceffiry  want  of  economy  in  ufing  equal  parts  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  metcury  ; for  by  calculation, 
at  leaft,  we  Ihould  employ  only  one  part  of  the  former  to  eight 
of  the  latter. 

It  is  only  ufed  for  ointments ; and  its  principal  recommenda- 
tion is  its  fine  white  colour. 

Of  prey. — Ungt.  calcis  hydrarg.  alb.  Lond. 
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0X1 DUM  HYDRARGYRI  CINERF.M.  Ed. 

AJh  coloured  Oxide  of  Hpiickflver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  four  parts; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  five  parts  ; 

Diftilled  water,  fifteen  parts  ; 

' Water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a fufficient  quantity. 

Difiolve  the  mercury  in  the  nitrous  acid  ; then  gradually  add  the 
diftilled  water,  and  pour  into  the  mixture  as  much  water  of  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  as  fhall  be  fufficient  to  precipitate  the 
whole  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  which  is  then  to  be  wafhed  with 
pure  water  and  dried. 


Pulvis  Hydrargyri  Cinereus.  Dub. 

Afh-coloured  Powder  of  ghiickflver. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  two  ounces ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  two  ounces  and  a half, 

Difiolve  the  quickfilver  with  a moderate  heat,  and  dilute  the  li- 
quor with  eight  ounces  of  cold  diftilled  water  ; then  drop  into 
it  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  liquor  of  mild  volatile  alkali,  or  as 
much  as  may  be  fufficient  to  precipitate  the  metal,  which  is  to 
be  wafhed  with  frequent  affufions  of  warm  water,  and  after- 
wards dried. 


These  procefies,  which  are  efientially  the  fame,  are  intended 
to  furnifli  a fubftitute  for  the  black  oxide  of  quickfilver,  on  which 
the  efficacy  of  the  mercurials  moft  frequently  employed,  and  moft 
certainly  ufeful,  depends.  In  thefe,  the  mercury  is  oxidized  by 
trituration,  in  contact  with  the  atmofphere  ; but  ^his  operation  is 
both  fo  tedious  and  troublefome,  that  it  is  often  imperfectly  per- 
formed cr  affifted  by  improper  means. 

In  the  procefies  we  are  now  explaining,  it  was  fuppofed  that  as 
ammonia  has  a ftronger  affinity  for  nitric  acid  than  oxide  of  mer- 
cury has,  it  would  feparate  oxide  of  mercury  from  its  folution  in 
nitric  acid  ; and,  therefore,  that  the  precipitate  obtained  was 
oxide  of  mercury  fimilar  to  that  formed  by  trituration.  But  fince 
the  nature  of  the  triple  metalline  1 alts  has  been  better  underftood, 
this  has  been  difeovered  to  be  an  error,  although  the  exadt  mode 
of  their  adlion  is  not  yet  explained.  The  grey  precipitate  which 
is  formed,  may,  fpeakir.g  generally,  be  called  a fub-nitrate  of  mer- 
cury and  ammonia  ; for  it  confifts  of  oxide  of  mercury  and  am- 
monia, not  faturated  with  nitric  acid  ; but  even  to  ocular  inflec- 
tion it  does  not  feem  to  be  homogeneous  ; and  when  it  is  digeft- 
ed  in  acetic  acid,  it  is  partially  difiolvcd,  and  the  refiduum  re- 
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quires  a very  pale,  or  almoft  white  colour.  The  portion  diflolved 
feems  to  be  black  oxide,  and  the  white  refiduum  to  be  pure  fub- 
nitrate  of  mercury  and  ammonia,  which,  according  to  Fourcroy, 
cryftallizes  in  brilliant  polyhedral  cryftals,  without  fmelt,  of  an 
extremely  ftyptic  tafte,  fcarcely  Soluble  in  water,  is  decompofed 
by  heat,  by  the  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  by  lime,  potafs, 
and  fooa,  and  confifts  of  68.20  oxide  of  mercury,  16  of  ammonia, 
and  15.80  of  nitric  acid.  According  to  thefe  observations,  this 
preparation  ought  not  to  be  called  the  grey  oxide  of  mercury,  and 
is  not  identical  with  the  black  oxide  of  mercury,  prepared  by 
trituration.  If,  however,  it  anfwered  the  fame  purpofes,  the  iden- 
tity would  be  of  little  confequence  ; but  from  its  never  having 
been  introduced  into  general  life,  although  fo  much  more  eafily 
prepared,  we  may  prefume  that  it  is  not  equal  in  point  of  ef- 
ficacy. 

Black  oxide  of  mercury  may  however  be  obtained,  according 
to  the  direftion  of  Saunders,  by  triturating  with  lime  water,  and 
fubfequent  edulcoration,  the  fublimed  fub-muriate  of  mercury, 
or  rather  the  precipitated  fub-muriate,  as  propofed  by  Gottling  5 
and  that  the  decompolition  may  be  more  eafy  and  complete,  we 
fhall  venture  to  fuggeft,  that  for  this  preparation  the  latter  fub- 
muriate  ftiould  not  be  dried,  but  (hould  be  triturated  with  the 
lime-water  as  foon  as  it  is  edulcorated.  This  Ample  black  oxide 
certainly  merits  a fair  trial. 

This  oxide  is  faid,  however,  by  M.  Braamcamp  and  Siquiera- 
Oliva,  to  be  prepared  in  the  greateft  purity  by  boiling  the  alh-colour- 
ed  oxide  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  long  and  violently  in  water,  un- 
til the  triple  fait  be  diflolved  or  decompofed.  In  this  ftate  it  con- 
fifts of  mercury  92.5,  and  oxygen  7.5. 

The  Prufiian  college  direct  a black  oxide  of  mercury  to  be  pre- 
pared, by  mixing  four  ounces  of  mercury  with  fix  ounces  of 
nitrous  acid,  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  diftilled  water,  and  oc- 
casionally agitating  them  without  heat,  until  the  acid  be  Saturated, 
ihe  Solution  is  then  to  be  diluted  with  diftilled  water,  and  water 
of  cauftic  ammonia  to  be  dropt  into  it  as  long  as  the  precipitate 
formed  is  black.  * 

Off.  prep. — Ungt.  oxidi  hydrarg,  cinerei,  Ed. 

HYDRARGYRUS  CUM  CRETA  Lend. 

Phnckfdver  ’with  Chalk. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces  j 

Prepared  chalk,  five  ounces. 

Triturate  them  together  until  the  globules  difappear. 

Quicksilver  has  a ftrong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  abforbs  it 
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(lowly  from  the  atmofphere.  But  the  combination  may  be  con- 
fiderably  accelerated  by  agitation,  and  (till  more  by  triturating 
quickfilver  with  any  fubftance  which  promotes  its  mechanical 
divifion,  and  thus  increafes  its  furface.  With  this  view,  quick- 
filver  is  triturated  with  vifcid  lubflances,  as  fats,  honey,  iyrup, 
&c.  or  with  pulverulent  fubftances,  as  the  chalk  in  the  prefent 

example.  . 

In  this  Hate  of  oxidizement,  quickfilver  contains  about  o.  04  of 
oxygen  according  to  Fourcroy,  is  foluble  in  acids  without  the  ex- 
trication of  nitrous  gas,  and  is  ealily  reduced  by  heat,  and  even 
by  light. 

The  black  oxide  is  the  mildeft,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  molt 
efficacious  of  the  preparations  of  mercury.  Combined  with  chalk 
it  is  not  in  general  ufe  ; but  in  the  form  of  the  common  mercurial 
pill  and  ointment,  it  is  more  employed  than  any  other  prepara- 
tions of  the  fame  metal  except  calomel. 

HYDRARGYRUM  CALCINATUM.  Dub.  Loud. 

Calcined  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  any  quantity. 

Put  it  into  an  open  glafs  vefiel,  with  a narrow  mouth  and  wide 
bottom.  Expofe  this  to  about  the  fix-hundredth  degree  of 
heat,  until  the  metal  be  converted  into  red  fcales. 

This  is  an  extremely  tedious,  and  therefore  expenfive,  opera- 
tion, becaufe  mercury  is  incapable  of  abforbing  from  the  atmo- 
fphere the  quantity  ol  oxygen  necclfary  to  convert  it  into  the  red 
oxide,  except  when  in  the  flate  of  vapour.  But  as  the  form  of  a 
vefiel,  which  will  prevent  the  difiipation  and  lofs  of  the  mercurial 
vapour,  will  at  the  fame  time  hinder  the  free  accels  and  frequent, 
renewal  of  the  air,  the  operation  can  only  proceed  flowly.  The 
vefiel  mod  advantageoufiy  employed,  is  a wide,  flat-bottomed' 
matrafs,  with  a very  narrow,  and  almoft  capillary,  neck.  Only  fo 
much  mercury  is  introduced  into  it  as  will  cover  the  bottom  of. 
the  matrafs  ; and  the  vefiel  is  not  inferted  in  the  fand  deeper  tharli 
the  mercury  (lands  within  it.  A degree  of  heat  is  then  applied! 
fufficient  to  caufe  a gentle  ebullition  in  the  mercury,  which  is: 
thus  alternately  converted  into  vapour,  and  condenfed  again  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  vefiel.  While  in  the  ftate  of  vapour,  it 
abforbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  vefiel  : by  which 
means  it  is  gradually  changed  into  a black,  and  then  into  a red,, 
powder  j but  a complete  converfion  into  tire  latter  ftate  is  not 
effected  in  lefs  than  fevcral  months. 

Red  oxide  of  quickfilver  thus  prepared,  confifts  of  finall  cryl- 
f.iitnA  rpft  mlnur-  and  vet  it  ‘brilliant  fparklinffl 
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appearance.  By  heat  it  may  be  fublimed  in  the  form  of  a beauti- 
ful ruby-coloured  vitrified  iubftance.  At  a red  heat  it  is  decom- 
pofed,  giving  out  oxygen  gas,  while  the  metal  is  revived,  and  is 
immediately  volatilized.  It  is  foluble  in  feveral  of  the  acids- 
and  during  its  iolution  it  does  not  decompofe  them  or  water.  I: 
is  eafily  difoxidized.  It  contains  about  0.1  oxygen. 

Med.  ufe  — It  is  not  only  an  acrid  fubftance,  violently  purgative 
and  emetic,  but  even  cauflic  and  poifonous.  Its  internal  ufe  is  pro- 
fenbed  ; bur  it  is  applied  externally  ns  an  efeharotic,  being  previouf- 
ly  triturated  to  a very  fine  powder ; or  it  is  formed  into  a itimulating 
ointment  with  un&ucus  fubltances. 

OXIDUM  HYDRARGYRI  RUBRUM  per  acidum  nitri- 
cum  ; olim  Mercurius  pRjEciPiTATus  Ruber.  Edin. 

Red  Oxide  of  Quickfilver  by  Nitric  Jcid>  formerly  Red  Pretipitatei 

Mercury . 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  fixteen  ounces. 

Diflolve  the  quickfilver,  and  evaporate  the  folution,  with  a gentle 
heat,  to  a dry  white  mafs  ; which,  after  being  ground  into 
powder,  is  to  be  put  into  a glafs  cucurbit,  and  to  have  a thick 
glafs  plate  laid  upon  its  furface.  Then,  having  adapted  a capi- 
tal, and  placed  the  veflel  in  a fand  bath,  apply  a gradually  in- 
creased heat,  until  the,  matter  be  converted  into  very  red  feales. 

Hydrargyrus  Nitratus  Ruber.  Lond. 

Red  Nitrated  Qiiickflver . 

rake  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Nitrous  acid,  of  each  one  pound  ; 

Muriatic  acid,  one  drachm. 

Vlix  in  a glafs  veflel,  and  diflolve  the  quickfilver  i;i  a fand  bath  ; 
then  raife  the  fire  until  the  matter  be  converted  into  red  cryftals*. 

Hydrargyrum  Sub-Nitratum.  Dub . 

Sub-nitrated  Quickfilver. 

?ake  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  twenty  ounces  ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  twenty- five  ounces, 
dix  them  in  a glafs  veflel,  and  diflolve  the  quickfilver  with  a 
moderate  heat  •,  then  increafe  the  fire  until  the  matter  be  con- 
verted into  red  feales. 

In  the  firfl:  part  of  thefe  procefles  a fully  faturated  nitrate  of 
lercury  is  formed.  In  the  fecond  part,  the  metal  is  oxidized  to 
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the  maximum  by  the  decompofition  of  the  acid.  When  a Ef- 
ficient heat  is  applied,  the  nitrate  of  mercury  firft  melts,  then 
exhales  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  changes  its  colour  fucceflively  to 
yellow,  orange,  and  brilliant  purple  red.  If  well  prepared,  it 
ihould  have  a cryftalline  fcaly  appearance,  fublime  entirely  at 
a red  heat,  and  be  foluble  without  any  refiduum  in  nitrous  acid. 
According  to  Fourcroy,  it  contains  no  nitrous  acid,  unlefs  a Ef- 
ficient  heat  has  not  been  applied  ; but  according  to  mod  other 
chemifts  it  contains  fome  nitrous  acid  ; and  differs  from  the  red 
oxide  prepared  by  the  a&ion  of  heat  alone,  in  always  being  more 
acrid. 

This  is  an  extremely  difficult  operation,  and  Ikilful  operators 
not  unfrequently  fail  to  obtain  it  of  that  brilliant  cryftalline  ap- 
pearance t-which  is  efteemed.  M.  Payffe,  who  paid  great  at- 
tention to  this  preparation  in  Holland,  where  it  is  manufactured 
in  large  quantities,  gives  the  following  directions.  Diffolve  ioo 
pounds  of  pure  mercury  in  140  of  pure  nitrous  acid  of  fp.  grav. 
1.30  to  1.37,  promoting  their  aCtion  by  a fand  bath,  evapor- 
ate by  diftillation,  and  when  the  formation  of  nitrous  gas  in- 
dicates the  decompofition  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  remove  the 
receiver,  and  apply  a fteady  and  moderate  heat  for  about  eight 
hours,  until  a match,  which  has  been  juft  blown  out  inflames 
on  being  introduced  into  the  matrafs,  which  is  a proof  that  the 
operation  is  finilhed.  To  its  fuccefs  it  is  neceffary,  1,  that  the 
nitrous  acid  be  not  mixed  with  muriatic  ; 2,  that  it  be  Efficient- 
ly ftrong ; 3,  that  the  evaporation  be  conducted  with  a moder- 
ate heat ; 4,  that  the  veffel  be  Efficiently  large  and  flat,  fo  that 
a large  furface  be  expol'ed,  and  the  whole  equaliy  heated  5, 
that  the  heat  be  gradually  augmented  ; and  laftly,  that  it  be 
fteadily  maintained  the  whole  time.  Turf  is  the  fitted  fuel. 

Med.  ufe. — It  is  only  ufed  as  an  efcharotic,  and  care  mull  be 
taken  that  it  is  finely  levigated,  otherwife  it  only  irritates,  without 
deftroying  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  a very  common 
application  to  chancres. 

Off.  prep. — Ungt.  oxidi  hydrarg.  rubri,  Ed. 

SUB-SULPHAS  HYDRARGYRI  FLAVUS-,  olim  Tvrpe* 
thum  Minerale.  Edit l. 

Yellow  Sub-Sidphate  of  fhriciftiver,  formerly  Tutpeth  Mineral. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  four  ounces ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  fix  ounces. 

Put  them  into  a glafs  cucurbit,  and  boil  them  in  a fand  bath  to 
drynefs.  Throw  into  boiling  water  the  white  matter,  which 
is  left  in  the  bottom,  after  having  reduced  it  to  powder.  A 

lie 
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Hydrargyrus  Vitriolatus.  Loud.  Hydrargyrum  Sub- 
^ VlTRIOLATUM.  Dub. 

Vitnolated  Quickfilver.  Sub-Fitriolated  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  fifteen  ounces.  (A  pound  and  a half.  Dub.) 
Having  mixed  them  in  a glafs  veflel,  heat  them  by  degrees  until  they 
unite,  and  dry  the  matter  completely  with  a ftrong  fire.  This 
matter,  on  the  affufion  of  a large  quantity  of  hot  diftilled  water, 
will  immediately  become  yellow,  and  fall  to  powder.  Rub  the 
powder  with  this  water  in  a glafs  mortar.  Pour  off  the  water 
after  the  powder  has  fubfided,  and  walh  it  with  diltilled  water 
till  it  becomes  infipid,  (till,  when  poured  off,  it  no  longer  forms 
any  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  mildley.  Dub.') 

The  action  of  fulphuric  acid  on  mercury  has  been  examined 
with  confiderable  attention  by  Fourcroy.  In  the  cold  they  have 
no  adion  on  each  other,  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  the  ful- 
phuric acid  begins  to  be  decompofed,  fulphureous  acid  gas  is 
extricated,  and  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and  combines  with  the  un- 
decompofed  acid,  forming  with  it  a white  faline  mafs,  covered 
with  a colourlefs  fluid.  In  this  Hate  it  reddens  vegetable  blues, 
is  acrid  and  corrofive,  does  not  become  yellow  by  the  contad  of 
the  air,  and  is  not  decompofed  by  water  either  warm  or  cold.  It 
is  therefore  fuper-fulphate  of  quickfilver,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  acid  in  excels  is  variable. 

By  wafhing  the  faline  mafs  repeatedly  with  fmall  quantities  of 
water,  it  is  at  lafl  rendered  perfedly  neutral.  It  no  longer 
reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  white;  it  cryftallizes  in  plates,  or 
fine  prifmatic  needles  ; it  is  not  very  acrid ; it  is  not  decompofed 
either  by  cold  or  boiling  water,  but  is  foluble  in  500  parts  of  the 
former,  and  in  about  250  of  the  latter, 
in  water  acidulated  with  fulphuric  acid, 
filver  confifts 

Fourcroy. 

Of  Quickfilver  75. 

Oxygen  8. 

Sulphuric  acid  12. 

Water  c. 


100. 

But  if,  inflead  of  removing  the  exccfs  of  acid  from  the  fupei*- 
fulphate  of  quickfilver,  bv  wafhing  it  with  water,  we  continue 
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It  is  much  more  foluble 
The  fulphate  of  quick- 

Braamcamp  and  Sigueira. 

57-42 

6.38 

31.8 

4.4 
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the  aft  ion  of  the  heat  according  to  the  directions  of  the  colleges, 
there  is  a copious  evolution  of  fu'phureous  acid  gas,  and  the  falinc 
refiduum  is  converted  into  a white  mafs,  which  therefore  evi- 
dently contains  both  a larger  proportion  of  mercury,  and  in  a ftate 
of  greater  oxidizement,  than  the  fait  from  which  it  was  formed. 
But° this  white  faline  mafs  is  farther  analyfed  by  the  affufion  of 
hot  water;  for  one  portion  of  it  is  diflblved,  while  the  remainder 
affumes  the  form  of  a beautiful  yellow  powder.  The  portion 
diflblved  is  faid  to  contain  excefs  of  acid.  The  yellow  powder  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a tub-fuiphate. 

The  fub-fulphate  of  quickfilver  has  a bright  yellow  colour,  a 
confiderably  acrid  tafce,  is  folub’.e  in  icoo  parts  of  cold  water, 
is  aifo  foluble  in  fulphuric  acid,  li  ghtly  d"uted,  js  decompcfed 
by  the  nitric  acid,  and  forms  muriate  of  quickfilver  with  the 
muriatic  acid,  while  the  neutral  fulphate  fcitns  iub-munat. . It 
oxidizes  quickfilver,  and  is  converted  by  trituration  with  it  into  a 
black  powder.  At  a red  heat  it  gives  out  oxygen  gas,  and  the 
metal  is  revived.  It  con  Aits 


Foureroy. 


Of  Quickfilver  76. 

Oxygen  11. 

Sulphuric  acid  10. 
Water  3. 


Braatncamp  and  S.gueira, 

75-23 

8.47 

15- 

■3 


too.  100. 

Med.  ufe. — It  is  a flrong  emetic,  and  with  this  intention  ope- 
rates the  moft  powerfully  of  all  the  mercurials  that  cm  be  fafely 
given  internally.  Its  attion,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  pri- 
mte  vise ; it  will  fometimes  excite  a falivation,  if  a purgative  be 
not  taken  foon  after  it.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  virulent  gonorrhoeas, 
■and  other  venereal  cafes,  where  there  is  a great  flux  of  humours  to 
the  parts.  But  its  chief  ufe  at  prefent  is  in  lwellings  of  thetefticles 
from  a venereal  affedtion  ; and  it  feems  not  only  to  aC!  as  a mer- 
curial, but  alfo,  by  the  fevere  vomiting  it  occafions,  to  perform 
the  office  of  a difeutient,  by  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  blood 
in  the  parts  aftbaed.  It  is  faid  likewife  to  have  been  employed 
with  fuccefs,  in  robuft  conftitutions,  again!!  leprous  diforders, 
and  obilinate  glandular  obilrudlions  : the  dofe  is  from  two  grains 
to  fix  or  eight.  It  may  be  given  in  dozes  of  a grain  or  two  as  an 
alterative  and  diaphoretic.  Dr.  Hope,  fenior,  has  found,  that  in 
dofes  of  one  grain,  with  a little  powder  of  liquorice  root,  it  forms 

a very  convenient  errhine.  . 

This  medicine  was  lately  recommended  as  the.  moft  effectual 

prefervative  again!!  the  hydrophobia. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  we  confuler  It  as  a fuperfiuoiis  pre- 
paration, whofe  place  may  be  more  l'afely  fupplicd  by  other  mer- 
curials or  emetics. 

SULPHURETUM  HYDRARGYRI  NIGRUM  j olim  M. 

THIOPS  Mineralis.  Eilin.  Hydrargyrus  cum  Sulfhure. 

Land.  Hydrargyrum  Sulphuratum  Nigrum.  Dub. 

Black  Sulphuret  cf  fhiiclf/ver,  formerly  IE t Hops  Mineral. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Sublimed  fulphur,  each  equal  weights. 

Grind  them  together  in  a glafs  mortar  with  a glafs  pedle,  till  the 

mercurial  globules  totally  difappear. 

(It  is  alfo  prepared  with  twice  the  quantity  of  quickfilver.  Ed •) 

This  procefs,  firnple  as  it  appears,  is  not,  even  in  the  preterit 
advanced  hate  of  chemillry,  perfectly  underftood.  It  was  for- 
merly imagined,  that  the  quickfilver  was  merely  mechanically 
divided,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  fulphur-  But  that  thev  are 
really  chemically  united,  is  indifputably  proved  by  the  infoiubility 
of  the  compound  in  nitrous  acid.  Fourcroy  is  of  opinion,  that 
during  the  trituration,  the  mercury  abforbs  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  black  oxide,  and  that  in  this  hate  it  is  llightly 
combined  with  the  fulphur.  The  editors  of  Gren  alfo  fuppofe 
it  to  be  in  the  hate  of  black  oxide,  but  that  it  is  combined  with 
hydroguretted  fulphur ; and  they  direct  a little  water  to  be  added 
during  the  trituration,  that  by  its  decompofition  it  may  facilitate 
the  procefs. 

The  black  fulphuret  of  quickfilver,  thus  prepared  by  trituration, 
has  a pulverulent  form,  is  infoluble  in  nitric  acid,  is  totally  foluble 
in  a folution  of  potafs,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged  from  this 
folution,  by  acids.  It  is  not  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air ; and 
when  heated  in  an  open  veffcl,  it  emits  fulphureous  acid  gas, 
acquires  a dark  violet  colour,  and,  laftly,  fublimes  in  a brilliant 
red  mafs,  compofed  of  cryftalline  needles. 

The  combination  of  quickfilver  with  fulphur  may  be  much 
more  fpeedily  affedfed  by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  by  pouring  the 
mercury,  preyioully  heated,  upon  the  fulphur  in  a date  of 
fufion,  and  ftirring  them  until  they  cool,  and  form  a confident 
mafs,  which  may  be  afterwards  powdered.  The  fulphuret 
prepared  by  fufion,  differs,  however,  from  that  prepared  by 
trituration  j for  it  is  not  foluble  in  a folution  of  potafs,  but  is 
converted  by  long  ebullition  in  it  into  the  red  fulphuret,  and  it 
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alfo  reddens  fpontaneoufly  in  courfe  of  time  from  the  action  of 
the  air. 

Black  fulphuret  of  mercury  may  be  alfo  prepared  in  the  humid 
way,  as  it  is  called,  by  precipitation,  or  even  by  dire£t  folution. 
According  to  Berthollet,  mercury  agitated  with  fulphuretted  hy- 
droguret  of  ammonia,  forms  a black  fulphuret  exactly  refembling 
that  prepared  by  trituration  •,  but  if  hydroguretted  fulphuret  of 
ammonia  be  ufed,  the  black  precipitate  formed  gradually  alTumes 
a red  colour,  and  the  folution  contains  fulphuretted  hydroguret  of 
ammonia.  The  fame  phenomena  take  place  with  all  the  mercu- 
rial falts. 

As  a medicine,  black  fulphuret  of  quichfilver  poffeffes  no  very 
confpicuous  effects.  It  is  principally  ufed  as  an  alterative  in 
glandular  aflfe&ions,  and  in  cutaneous  difeafes.  It  has  been  com- 
rponly  given  in  dofes  of  from  5 to  xo  grains;  but  even  in  dofes 
of  feveral  drachms,  and  continued  for  a confiderable  length  of 
time,  it  has  fcarcely  produced  any  fenfible  effedL 

HYDRARGYRUM  SULPHUR ATUM  RUBRUM;  olim 

ClNNABARIS  FACTITIA.  Loud.  Dub. 

Red  Sulphuretted  6>uickjilver>  formerly  FaElitlous  Cinnabar. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver  purified,  forty  ounces  ; 

Sulphur,  eight  ounces. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  melted  fulphur ; and  if  the  mixture 

takes  fire,  extinguilh  it  by  covering  the  veffel ; afterwards  re- 
duce the  mafs  to  powder  and  fublime  it. 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  fulphur  begin  to  unite,  a confi- 
derable explofion  frequently  happens,  and  the  mixture  is  very 
apt  to  take  fire,  efpecially  if  the  procefs  be  fomewhat  haftily 
conducted.  This  accident  the  operator  will  have  previous  notice 
of,  from  the  matter  fwelling  up,  and  growing  fuddenly  confident; 
as  foon  as  this  happens,  the  veffel  mull  be  immediately  clofe 
covered. 

During  the  fublimation,  care  mud  be  had  that  the  matter  do 
not  rife  into  the  neck  of  the  veffel,  fo  as  to  block  it  up  and  caufe 
it  to  burd.  To  prevent  this,  a wide-necked  bolt  head,  or  rather  an 
oval  earthen  jar,  coated,  diould  be  chofen  for  the  fubliming  veffel. 
If  the  former  be  employed,  it  will  be  convenient  to  introduce  at 
times  an  iron  wire,  fomewhat  heated,  in  order  to  be  the  better 
affured  that  the  paffage  is  not  blocking  up ; the  danger  of  which 
may  be  prevented  by  cautioufly  raifing  the  veffel  higher  from  the 
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If  the  ingredients  be  pure,  there  is  no  refiduum.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  fublimation  may  be  known  to  be  over,  by  introducing 
a wire  as  before,  and  feeling  with  it  the  bottom  of  the  veflel, 
which  wiLl  then  be  perfe£tly  fmooth : if  any  roughnefs  or  ine- 
qualities be  perceived,  either  the  mixture  was  impure,  or  the  fub- 
limation is  not  completed ; if  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  the  wire  will 
foon  be  covered  over  with  the  rifing  cinnabar. 

M.  Tuckert  and  Pay  fie  have  defcribed,  from  a£!ual  obferv- 
ation,  the  procefs  followed  in  the  manufactory  of  M.  Brand  at 
Amfterdam,  where  48000  pounds  of  cinnabar  are  annually  pre- 
pared. 150  pounds  of  fulphur  are  mixed  with  1080  pounds  of 
mercury,  and  expofed  to  a moderate  heat  in  a hright  iron  kettle, 
one  foot  deep,  and  two  and  a half  in  diameter.  The  black  ful- 
phuret  of  mercury  thus  produced  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  put 
up  in  earthen  pots  capable  of  containing  about  two  pints  of  wa- 
ter. The  fubliming  apparatus  confifts  of  three  large  coated  cru- 
cibles, bound  with  iron,  and  furmounted  with  domes  of  iron, 
through  the  top  of  which  the  black  fulphuret  is  introduced,  built  in- 
to a furnace,  lo  that  two  thirds  of  each  apparatus  is  expofed  to  the 
action  of  the  flame,  which  circulates  freely  around  them.  The  fuel 
made  ufe  of  is  turf,  which  is  found  preferable  to  all  other,  probably 
from  its  affording  a Heady  and  moderate  heat.  The  fire  is  kindled 
in  the  evening,  and  when  the  crucibles  have  become  red,  the  pots 
containing  the  black  fulphuret  are  emptied  into  them  fucceflively, 
at  firft  one  into  each,  and  afterwards  two,  three,  or  more  at  a 
time,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  which  fuc- 
ceeds.  Sometimes  the  flame  rifes  four,  or  even  fix  feet  above 
the  domes;  when  its  violence  is  a little  abated,  the  aperture  is 
covered  clofely  up  with  a lid  of  iron.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
quantity  is  introduced  into  the  three  crucibles  in  about  thirty- 
four  hours.  The  fire  is  fteadily  fupported  in  a proper  degree  for 
thirty-fix  hours,  and  the  fublimation  aflifted  by  ftirring  the  mat- 
ter every  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a triangle  of  iron,  until  the 
whole  is  fublimed,  when  the  fire  is  allowed  to  expire.  The  co- 
lour of  the  flame  changes  during  the  procefs  from  a dazzling 
white  to  a yellow  white,  orange  yellow,  blue  and  yellow,  green, 
violet,  and  blue  and  green.  When  it  acquires  a fine  Iky  blue,  or  in- 
digo colour,  and  rifes  only  an  inch  or  two  above  the  aperture,  the 
aperture  is  clofed  hermetically,  and  luted  with  clay  and  fand.  After 
the  apparatus  has  cooled,  400  pounds  of  fublimed  red  fulphuret 
of  mercury  are  found  in  each,  fo  that  there  is  a lofs  of  30  pounds 
on  the  1230  of  materials  employed.  The  procefs  by  which  cin- 
nabar is  converted  into  Vermillion  is  kept  a fecret  by  the  Dutch  ; 
but  M.  Payfie  difeovered,  that  by  keeping  fome  levigated  cinna- 
bar in  the  dark,  covered  with  water,  and  ftirred  frequently  for  a 
iqonth,  it  acquires  the  brilliant  colour  of  C'jinefe  vermilion. 
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When  taken  out  of  the  fubliming  veffels,  the  red  fulphuret  of 
quickfilver  is  a brilliant  cryftalline  mafs,  and  firfl  acquires  its  very 
rich  colour  when  reduced  to  the  form  of  a fine  powder  by  tritu-  \ 
ration.  It  has  neither  fmell  nor  tafte,  and  is  infoluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  In  clofe  veffels  it  fublimes  entirely  unchanged,  \ 
but  requires  for  this  purpofe  a pretty  great  degree  of  heat.  It  is  I 
not  foluble  in  any  acid,  and  is  only  decompofed  by  thenitro-mu-  j 
riatic,  which  diffolves  the  quickfilver,  and  feparates  the  fulphur.  ' 
It  is  not  decompofed  by  boiling  it  with  folutions  of  the  alkalies, 
but  is  decompofed  by  melting  it  with  potafs,  foda,  lime,  iron,  1 
lead,  copper,  antimony,  and  feveral  other  metals.  Proufi:  has 
proved  that  it  confifts  of  eighty-five  quickfilver,  and  fourteen  or 
fourteen  and  a half  fulphur,  and  that  the  quickfilver  is  not  oxi- 
dized to  a maximum,  as  had  been  falfely  fuppofed,  but  is  in  its 
metallic  ftate.  His  analyfis  is  confirmed  by  the  other  methods 
by  which  cinnabar  may  be  prepared.  Thus,  the  black  fulphuret 
of  quickfilver  by  fufion  is  converted  into  the  red  fulphuret,  by  j 
boiling  it  in  a foiution  of  potafs,  which  can  only  act  by  diffolv- 
ing  the  fulphuretted  hydrogen  and  fuperfluous  fulphur.  Sub-  j 
muriate,  or  fub-fulphate  of  mercury,  fublimed  with  fulphur,  j 
furnifb  red  fuiphuret  of  mercury,  and  muriate,  or  fulphate,  of 
mercury. 

Med  ufe. — Red  fulphuret  of  quickfilver  is  fometimes  ufed  in  I 
fumigations  againft  venereal  ulcers  in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and 
throat.  By  inhaling  the  fumes  produced  by  throwing  half  a drachm 
of  it  on  red  hot  iron,  a violent  falivation  has  been  produced.  This 
effect  is  by  no  means  owing  to  the  medicine  as  a fulphuret ; for 
when  fet  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  fuch,  but  mercury  refolved  into 
vapour,  and  blended  with  the  fulphureous  acid  gas  •,  in  which  cir- 
cumftanccs,  this  mineral  has  very  powerful  eftedts. 

Mr.  Pearfon,  from  his  experiments  on  mercurial  fumigation, 
concludes,  that  where  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  fud- 
denly  is  an  objedt  of  great  moment,  and  where  the  body  is  co- 
vered with  ulcers,  or  large  and  numerous  eruptions,  and,  in  ge-; 
neral,  to  ulcers,  fungi,  and  excrefccnces,  the  vapour  of  mercury 
is  an  application  of  great  efficacy  and  utility' ; but  that  it  is  apt  to 
induce  a ptyalifm  rapidly,  and  great  confequent  debility,  and  ' 
that  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  the  conftitution  r.gainft  arelapfe, ! 
as  great  a quantity  of  mercury  muff  be  introduced  into  the  fyf* 
tem  by  inunction  as  if  no  fumigation  had  been  employed. 
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LEAD. 

) 'f 

ACETIS  PLUMBI ; olim  Saccharum  Saturni.  Edin. 
Acetite  of  Lead ; formerly  Sugar  of  Lead. 

Take  of 

White  oxide  of  lead,  any  quantity  ; 

Put  it  into  a cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  it  of 
Diftilled  acetous  acid  ten  times  its  weight. 

Let  the  mixture  Hand  upon  warm  fand  till  the  acid  becomes 
fweet,  which  is  then  to  be  poured  off,  and  frefh  acid  added  until 
it  ceafe  to  become  fweet,  then  evaporate  all  the  liquor,  freed 
from  impurities,  _ in  a glafs  veffel,  to  the  confidence  of  thin 
honey,  and  fet  it  afide  in  a cold  place,  that  cryftals  may  be 
formed,  which  are  to  be  dried  in  the  (hade.  The  remaining  liquor 
is  again  to  be  evaporated,  that  new  cryftals  may  be  formed  ; and 
the  evaporation  is  to  be  repeated  untilno  more  cryftals  concrete. 

Cerussa  Acetata.  Load.  '7 
Acetated  Ccrufe. 

Take  of 

Cerufe,  one  pound; 

Diftilled  vinegar,  one  gallon  and  a half. 

Boil  the  cerufe  with  the  vinegar  until  the  vinegar  is  faturated ; 
then  filter  through  paper,  and,  after  proper  evaporation,  fet  it 
afide  to  cryftallize. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Cerufe,  any  quantity ; 

Diftilled  vinegar,  ten  times  as  much. 

Digeft  in  a glafs  veffel,  until  the  vinegar  become  fweet.  Hav- 
ing poured  this  off,  add  more  vinegar,  until  it  ceafe  to  be- 
come fweet.  Filter  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  flowly,  fo 
tnat  it  may  form  cryftals,  which  are  to  be  dried  in  the  fhade. 

1 he  acetate  of  lead  is  feldom  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  as 
he  can  procure  it  at  an  infinitely  cheaper  rate  from  thofe  who 
manufacture  it  in  large  quantities.  The  preparation  of  it,  as  di- 
rected by  the  colleges,  is  a cafe  of  fimple  folution.  The  procefs 
frequently  fails,  from  the  oxide  of  lead  employed  being  adulter- 
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ated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  fome  other  earthy  fubftance.  The 
acetic  acid  employed,  fhould  be  as  ftrong  as  can  be  procured ; 
for  with  a weak  acid  the  p^oduft  of  pure  fait  is  fmall,  and  the 
quantity  of  mother-water  is  increafed.  The  addition  of  a fmall 
quantity  of  alcohol  to  the  folution,  after  it  has  been  duly  evapo- 
rated, is  faid  to  improve  the  beauty  of  the  cryftals.  The  mother- 
water,  (which  probably  is  eflentially  the  fame  with  Goulard’s  ex- 
tra£l  of  lead),  may  alfo  be  made  to  furnifh  pure  cryftals,  by  adding 
to  it  a frelh  portion  of  acetic  acid  ; for,  without  that  precaution 
it  furnifhes  only  a very  heavy,  yellow,  pulverulent  mafs,  in  which 
there  feems  to  bean  excefs  of  oxide  of  lead,  whereas  the  cryftal- 
lifed  fait  is  in  fa£t  a fuper-acetate  of  lead. 

The  manufacture  of  acetate  of  lead  is  conducted  more  econo- 
mically when  the  oxide  is  diflolved  in  the  acid  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  is  prepared,  which  is  done  by  alternately  expofing  plates  of 
lead  to  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  and  immerfing  the  plates,  thus 
covered  with  oxide,  into  the  acid  itfelf. 

Acetate  of  lead  has  a fweet  ftyptic  tafte.  It  has  a white  co- 
lour, and  cryftallizes  in  flat  parallelopipeds,  terminated  by  a 
wedge,  or  more  commonly  in  fhining  needles.  It  is  foluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol ; efflorefces  flightly  in  the  air,  and  is  de- 
compofed  by  heat  and  light.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  is  ; 
decompofed  by  the  alkalies,  and  moll  of  the  earths  and  acids. 

Medical  ufe. — The  internal  ufe  of  acetate  of  lead,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  encomiums  fome  have  been  ralh  enough  to  beftow  upon 
it,  is  entirely  to  be  rejeded.  It  forms,  however,  a very  valu- 
able external  application  in  fuperficial  and  phlegmonic  inflamma- 
tions, bruifes,  and  difeafes  of  the  fkin.  It  is  always  applied  in  i 
folution,  either  Amply,  as  to  the  eyes,  or  by  means  of  cloths  foak- 
ed  in  it,  or  mixed  with  bread-crumb.  A drachm,  with  flve  ounces 
of  any  diftilled  water,  forms  a ftrong  folution,  and  with  ten 
ounces  of  water,  a weak  folution.  If  common  water  be  ufed, 
the  addition  of  about  a drachm  of  acetous  acid  will  be  neceflary 
to  keep  the  lead  in  folution. 

Off.  prep.— -Acid,  acetof.  forte.  Ed.  Solutio  acet.  zinci.  Ed.  j 
Ungt.  acet.  zinci.  Ed.  Load.  Dub. 

AQUA  LITHARGYRI  ACETATI.  Lotfft.  Liquor  Lith.  ] 
Acet.  ; olim  Extrac  tum  Saturni.  Dub. 

Water  of  Ac  dated  Litharge  ; formerly  Extra  ft  of  Lead. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  two  pounds  and  four  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  vinegar,  one  gallon. 

Mix  and  boil  to  fix  pints,  conftantly  ftirring,  then  fet  it  afide. 

After  the  feces  have  fubfided,  drain. 
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Liquor  Lithargyri  Acetati  Compositus.  Dub.  Aqua  Lith. 
Acet.  Composita.  Lond. 

Compound  Liquor  of  Acetated  Litharge. 

Take  of 

Liquor  of  acetated  litharge,  a drachm  ; 

Diftilled  water,  fourteen  ounces,  (one  pint,  Lond.) ; 

Weaker  fpirit  of  wine,  a drachm. 

Mix  the  fpirit  and  liquor  of  acetated  litharge,  then  add  the  diftil- 
ied water. 

Until  the  ingenious  experiments  of  Dr.  Bostock,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  thefe  preparations  did  not  differ  from  folutions  of  the 
fame  ftrength  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  that  they  were  lefs  proper, 
as  their  ftrength  was  apt  to  vary.  He  has,  however,  lhewn  that 
thefe  conclufions  were  hafty  and  inaccurate.  By  his  analyfis, 
it  appears  that  the  conftituents  in  the  faturated  folution  of  the  ace- 
tate of  lead’and  of  the  water  of  acetated  litharge  are  refpeftively. 


Former. 

Latter. 

Oxide  of  lead, 

16.8 

23.I 

Acetic  acid. 

7-5 

5. 

Water, 

75-7 

7I.9 

ioo. 

100J 

From  this  analyfis,  and  the  circumftance  that  the  latter  does  not 
redden  vegetable  blues,  while  the  former  does,  the  former,  the 
prefent  acetite  of  lead  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  fhould  be  named 
the  fuper-acetate  of  lead,  and  the  latter  the  water  of  acetate  of 
lead.  The  vitrified  oxide  of  lead  made  ufe  of  in  this  inftance  is 
lefs  eafdy  foluble,  on  account  of  its  great  force  of  aggregation, 
than  the  white  oxide ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  lefs  liable  to 
oe  adulterated.  This  preparation  is  a much  more  delicate  teft 
than  the  folution  of  the  preceding  acetate  ; but  this  tendency  to  de- 
compofition  renders  the  addition  of  the  diluted  alcohol  neceffary, 
:o  prevent  it,  although  it  alfo  renders  it  flightly  ltimulant. 


CHAP.  XI. 

tin. 

STANNI  PUL  VIS.  Lond. 

Powder  of  Lin, 

rake  of 

Tin,  four  ounces. 

Melt  it,  and  take  off  the  fcoriae,  then  pour  it  into  a clean  iron 
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vefftl.  Reduce  it  to  powder,  either  by  notation  cr  trituration, 
and  pafs  the  fine  part  of  the  powder  through  a hair  five. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

Tin,  any  quantity. 

Having  melted  it  over  the  fire,  agitate  it  while  it  is  Cooling  with  ! 
an  iron  fpatula,  until  it  be  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  to  b£ 
palled  when  cold  through  a fieve. 


The  college  of  Edinburgh  do  not  give  this  preparation,  inferr- 
ing Limatura  et  P'ulvis  Siatini  in  their  lift  of  the  materia  medica.’ 

Medical  is  often  employed  as  a remedy  againft  worms,  ; 

particularly  the  flat  kinds,  which  too  often  elude  the  force  of  other 
medicines.  The  general  dofe.  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm  ; 
forne  confine  it  to  a few  grains ; but  Dr.  Alflon  allures  us,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Eflays,  that  its  fuccefs  chiefly  depends  on  its  being 
given  in  much  larger  quantities.  He  directs  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  on  an  empty  ftomach,  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  mo- 
lafles  ; next  day,  half  an  ounce  ; and  the  day  following,  half  an 
ounce  more  ; after  which,  a cathartic  is  adminiftefed.  He  fays  ] 
the  worms  are  ufually  voided  during  the  operation  of  the  purge, 
but  that  pains  of  the  itomach  occ'afioned  by  them  are  removed  al- - 
moll  immediately  upon  taking  the  firft  dofe  of  the  tin.  This 
practice  is  fometimes  fuccefsful  in  the  expulfion  of  taeniae,  but  by 
no  means  fo  frequently  as  Dr.  Alfton’s  obfervations  would  lead 
us  to  hope. 

Blaine’s  powder,  which  certainly  fucceeds  fometimes  in  curing 
the  diflemper  in  dcgs,  feems  to  be  a fuiphuretted  oxide  of  tin. 


CHAP.  XII. 


ZINC. 

OXIDUM  ZTNCl.  Edin. 

Oxide -if  Zinc. 

Let  a large  crucible  be  placed  in  a furnace  filled  with  live  coals, 
fo  as  to  be  fomewhnt  inclined  towards  its  mouth ; and  when 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  moderately  red,  throw  into  it  a 
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fmall  piece  of  zinc,  about  the  weight  of  a drachm.  The  zinc 
foon  inflames,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  converted  into  white 
flakes,  which  are  to  be  from  time  to  time  removed  from  the 
furface  of  the  metal  with  an  iron  fpatula,  that  the  combuftion 
may  be  more  complete ; and  at  lad,  when  the  zinc  ceafes  to 
flame,  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  crucible. 
Having  put  in  another  piece  of  zinc,  the  operation  is  to  be  re- 
peated, and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  neceflary.  Laftly, 
the  oxide  of  zinc  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

Zincum  Calcinatum.  Loud. 

Calcined  Zinc. 

Take  of 

Zinc,  broken  into  pieces,  eight  ounces. 

Throw  the  zinc  at  feveral  times  into  an  ignited,  large,  deep,  and 
inclined  crucible,  placing  over  it  another  crucible,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  air  may  have  free  accefs  to  the  burning  zinc. 
Take  out  the  calx  as  foon  as  it  appears,  and  pafs  its  white  and 
lighter  part  through  a fieve. 

Calx  Zinci;  olim  Flores  Zinci.  Dub. 

Calx  of  Zinc  ; formerly  Flowers  of  Zinc. 

Take  of 

Zinc,  broken  into  pieces,  any  quantity. 

Throw  it,  at  different  times,  into  a diffidently  deep  crucible, 
heated  red-hot,  and  placed  with  its  mouth  inclined  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace.  After  each  time  any  zinc  is  thrown 
in,  cover  the  crucible  with  another  inverted  over  it,  but  fo  that 
the  air  may  have  accefs  to  the  zinc.  Preferve  the  white  and 
very  light  calx  for  ule. 

This  is  an  indance  of  Ample  oxidizement.  At  a red  heat, 
zinc  attra&s  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere  fo  flrongly,  that  it  is 
quickly  covered  with  a cruft  of  white  oxide,  which  prevents  the 
air  from  ading  on  the  metal  below ; and  therefore  we  are  defired 
:o  operate  only  on  imail  pieces  at  a time,  and  to  place  the  crucible 
o that  we  may  eafily  take  out  the  oxide  formed,  and  introduce 
reflr  pieces  of  zinc.  As  foon  as  the  cruft  of  oxide  is  broken  or 
-emoved  the  zinc  inflames,  and  burns  with  a brilliant  white  or 
Treenilh,  blue  flame,  being  at  the- fame  time  converted  into  very 
ight  white  flocculi.  To  fave  thefe  as  much  as  poflible,  we  are 
iire£ted  to  ufe  a very  deep  and  large  crucible,  and  to  cover  it  with 
in  inverted  crucible.  But  as  we  mud  not  cover  it  fo  as  to  prevent 
he  accefs  of  the  air,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  precaution 
je  of  much  fervice.  The  greater  part  of  the  zinc  is,  however. 
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oxidized  in  the  crucible,  without  being  previoufly  converted  into 
vapour  and  as  this  portion  of  the  oxide  is  always  mixed  with 
particles  of  zinc,  it  is  neceffary  to  feparate  them  by  trituration  ; 
and  elutriation. 

The  oxide  thus  obtained  is  of  a pure  white  colour,  without 
fmell  or  tafte,  infufible  and  fixed  in  the  fire,  infoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol,  and  entirely  foluble  in  acids.  The  prefence  of  lead  in  it 
is  detefted  by  fulphuric  acid,  which  forms  in  that  cafe  an  infoluble 
fulphate  of  lead.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc  contains  82.15  zinc, 
and  17.85  oxygen. 

Medical  ufe. — White  oxide  of  zinc  is  applied  externally  as  a de- 
tergent and  exficcant  remedy.  With  twice  its  weight  of  axunge, 
it  forms  an  excellent  application  to  deep  chops,  or  excoriated  nip- 
ples. But  befides  being  applied  externally,  it  has  alfo  of  late  been 
ufed  internally.  In  dofes  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  grains,  it  has 
been  much  celebrated  in  the  cure  of  epilepfy  and  feveral  fpafmo- 
dic  affedlions : and  there  are  fufficient  teftimonies  of  their  good 
effeCts,  where  tonic  remedies  in  thofe  affections  are  proper. 

Off.  prep. — Ungt.  oxidi  zinci,  Ed. 

CARBONAS  ZINCI  IMPURUS  PRiEPARATUS  *,  olim 
Lapis  Calaminaris  Prjeparatus.  Edin. 

Prepared  Impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc , formerly  Prepared  Calamine . j 

The  impure  carbonate  of  zinc,  after  being  jroafted  by  thofe  . 
who  make  brafs,  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Lapis  Calaminaris  Pr;eparatus,  Dub. 

Prepared  Calamine. 

Reduce  calcined  calamine  to  powder,  and  feparate  the  impalpable 
parts  in  the  fame  manner  that  is  directed  in  the  preparation  of 
crabs  claws. 

Land. 

See  the  preparation  of  fubftances  infoluble  in  water. 

As  this  oxide  of  zinc  is  intended  for  external  application,  and 
often  to  parts  very  eafily  irritated,  too  much  pains  cannot  be  be- 
itowea  in  reducing  it  to  a fine  powder. 

OX1DUM  ZINCI  IMPURUM  PRiEPARATUM;  olim  Tu- 

TIA  PR-ffiPARATA.  Edin. 

Prepared  Impure  Oxide  of  Zinc , formerly  Prepared  Putty. 
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Tutia  Prjeparata.  Lend. 

Prepared  Tutty. 

See  the  preparation  of  fubftances  infoluble  in  water. 

This  oxide  is  alfo  prepared  for  external  ufe  only. 

SULPHAS  ZINCI.  Ed. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc . 

Take  of 

Zinc,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  three  ounces ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  five  ounces. 

Water,  twenty  ounces. 

Mix  them,  and  when  the  effervefcence  is  tinifhed,  digeft  the  mix- 
ture for  a little  on  hot  fand  ; then  ftrain  the  decanted  liquor 
through  paper,  and  after  proper  evaporation  fet  it  apart,  that  it 
may  cryliallize. 


Zincum  Vitriolatum.  Lond • Dub. 
Vitriolated  Zinc. 


Take  of 

White  vitriol,  one  pound  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  drachm  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix  and  filter  through  paper.  After  proper  evaporation,  fet  it 
afide  in  a cold  place  to  cryfiallize. 


The  fulphate  of  zinc  of  commerce  is  never  pure,  but  always 
contains  iron,  copper,  and  a little  lead.  From  the  mode  of  its 
preparation,  there  is  alfo  a deficiency  of  acid  and  water  of  cryftal- 
lization.  The  means  diretled  for  purifying  it  by  the  London  and 
Dublin  colleges  will  fupply  thefe,  but  do  not  feparate  the  foreign 
metals,  except  perhaps  the  lead.  If,  therefore,  a pure  fulphate  of 
zinc  be  wahted,  we  may,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  diffolve  pure  zinc  in  pure  fulphuric  acid ; but  we 
believe  this  procefs  is  very  rarely  pra£lifed,  efpecially  as  the  com- 
mon fulphate  ot  zinc  may  be  fufliciently  purifyed  by  expofing  it 
in  folution  to  the  air,  by  which  means  red  oxide  of  iron  is  preci- 
pitated, and  by  digefting  it  upon  pure  zinc,  which  precipitates  the 
other  metals. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  cryftallizes  in  tetrahedral  prifms  terminated  by 
pyramids.  It  has  a metallic  flyptic  tafle;  efflorefees  flowly  when 
expofed  to  the  air.  It  is  foluble  in  2.5  parts  of  water  at  60 
and  in  much  lefs  boiling  water.  It  is  not  foluble  in  alcohol.  It 
is  decompofed  by  the  alkalies  and  earths,  hydroguretted  fulphu- 
rets,  and  fulphuretted  hydrogurets.  It  confifls  of  20  oxide  of 
zinc,  40  acid,  and  40  water  of  cryflallization. 
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Medical  «/L— Sulphate  of  zinc,  in  dofes  from  ten  grains  to  half 
n drachm,  operates  almcft  inftantly  as  an  emetic,  and  is  at  the  fame 
time  perfectly  fate.  It  is  therefore  given,  when  immediate  vomit- 
in  ■ is  required,  as  in  cafes  where  poifon  has  been  fwallowed.  By 
employing  it  internally,  in  fmaller  dofes,  it  a£ts  as  a tonic ; and 
fome  think  it  in  every  cafe  preferable  to  the  oxide  of  zinc. 

Externally,  it  is  ufed  as  a ityptic  application  to  flop  haemorrha- 
ges; diminifh  increafed  difeharges,  as  gonorrhoea;  and  to  cure 
external  inflammations  ar-ifing  from  debility  and  relaxation  of  the 
blood- vefle  s,  as  in  fome  cafes  of  ophthalmia. 

Off.  prep.— Solutio  lulphat.  zinci,  Ed.  Aqua  zinci  vitriol  cum 
camph.  Lend.  Aqua  alum.  comp.  Land.  Solutio  acet.  zinci, 

Ed. 

SOLUTIO  SULPHATIS  ZINCI.  Ed.  , \ 

Solution  op  Sulphate  of  Line. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  fixteen  grains  ; 

Water,  eight  ounces  ; 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid,  fixteen  drops. 

Diffolve  the  fulphate  of  zinc  in  the  water ; then,  having  added  ■ 
the  acid,  filter  through  paper. 

The  acid  is  here  added  to  diffolve  the  excefs  of  oxide  of  zinc,  j 
which  the  common  fulphate  often  contains  This  folution  is  of 
a ftrength  proper  for  injecting  into  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea,  or  . 
applying  to  the  eyes  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 

AQUA  ZINCI  VITRIOLATI  CUM  CAMPHORA.  Loud.  ' 

Water  of  Vitriolated  Zinc  with  Camphor. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Camphorated  fpirit,  half  an  ounce,  by  meafure  ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Mix  and  filter  through  paper. 

It  is  ufed  externally  as  a lotion  for  fome  ulcers,  particularly 
thofe  in  which  it  is  neceffary  to  reftrain  a great  difeharge.  It  i9 
alfo  not  unfrequently  employed  as  a coilyrium  in  fome  cafes  of 
ophthalmia,  where  a large  difeharge  of  watery  fluid  takes  place  I 
from  the  eyes  with  but  little  inflammation ; but  when  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  this  tender  organ,  it  ought  firlt,  at  Ieaft,  to  be  diluted 
by  the  additioh  of  more  water. 
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AQUA  ALUMINIS  COMFOSITA.  Land. 

Compound  Alum  Water. 

Take  of 
Alum, 

Vitriolated  zinc,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  two  pints. 

Pour  the  water  on  the  falts  in  a glafs  veflel,  and  drain. 

This  water  was  long  known  in  our  (hops,  under  the  title  of 
Aqua  aluminofa  Bateau  a. 

It  is  ufed  for  cleanfing  and  healing  ulcers  and  wounds  ; and  for 
removing  cataneous  eruptions,  the  part  being  bathed  with  it  hot 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  fometimes  likewife  employed  as 
a collyrium  ; and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea  and  fluor  albus, 
when  not  accompanied  with  virulence. 

SOLUTIO  ACETITIS  ZINCI-  Ed* 

Solution  of  Acetite  of  Zinc. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm  ; 

Diftilled  water,  ten  ounces. 

DilTolve. 

Take  of 

Acetite  of  lead,  four  fcruples  ; 

Diftilled  water,  ten  ounces. 

DilTolve. 

Mix  the  folutions  •,  let  them  Hand  at  reft  a little,  and  then  filter 
the  liquor. 

This  is  a cafe  of  double  elective  attraction,  the  lead  combining 
and  forming  an  infoluble  compound  with  the  fulphuric  acid,  while 
the  zinc  unites  with  the  acetic  acid,  and  remains  in  folution. 

The  acetate  of  zinc  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  talcy 
cryftals.  It  is  foluble  in  water,  and  is  decompofed  by  heat.  It 
is  not  poifonous.  ' 

When  cryltallized  acetate  of  lead  and  fulphate  of  zinc  are  tri- 
turated together,  the  mixture  prefently  becomes  moift,  which  is 
owing  to  the  new  compounds  combining  with  lefs  water  of  cryf- 
tallization  than  the  original  falts,  by  which  means  a portion  of 
the  water  is  difengaged  in  its  fluid  form. 

Med.  ufe. — L he  folution  of  acetate  of  zinc  is  with  many  prac- 
titioners defervedly  much  efteemed  as  an  aflringent  collyrium^ 
and  injection. 

• . i;r 
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ALCOHOL,  ETHER,  and  ETHEREAL  SPIRITS. 

ALCOHOL.  Lend. 

Alcohol. 

Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  ; 

Prepared  kali,  heated,  one  pound  and  a half ; 

Pure  kali,  one  ounce. 

Mix  the  vinous  fpirit  with  the  pure  kali,  and  afterwards  add  one 
pound  of  the  hot  prepared  kali  ; lhake  them,  and  digell  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Pour  ofF  the  fpirit,  to  which  add  the  reft 
of  the  prepared  kali,  and  diltil  in  a water  bath.  It  is  to  be 
kept  in  a veflel  well  flopped.  The  kali  fhould  be  heated  to  •: 
300°  Fahrenheit. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  alcohol  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as  815  | 
to  1 000. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  five  pounds  ; 

Pearl-afhes,  dried  over  the  fire,  and  ilill  warm,  one  pound  ; 
Cauftic  vegetable  alkali,  in  powder,  one  ounce, 
ix  the  fpirit  and  the  cauftic  alkali  ; add  the  pearl-afhes,  previ-  | 
oufly  reduced  to  powder;  and  digefl  the  mixture  for  three  days,  : 
frequently  agitating  it,  then  pour  off  the  fpirit,  and  diftil  over 
three  pounds  with  a moderate  heat. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  fpirit  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as 
820  to  1000 


The  theory  of  thefe  procefles  has  been  already  explained,  and 
alfo  the  fuperiority  of  muriate  of  lime  over  carbonate  of  potafs 
for  feparating  the  laft  portions  of  water  from  alcohol.  The  po- 
tafs is  ufed  by  the  London  and  Dublin  colleges  in  fuch  fmall 
quantity  that  it  can  have  little  effedl  ; when  added  in  confider- 
able  quantity,  it  acts  upon  the  alcohol  itfelf,  and  decompofes  it, 
converting  it  into  an  ethereal  liquor.  The  Edinburgh  college 
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pve  no  dire&ions  for  the  preparation  of  a perfectly  pure  alcohol, 
is  it  is  never  ufed  in  pharmacy ; but  it  is  perhaps  to  be- regretted, 
hat  they  have  given  the  title  of  alcohol  to  a liquid  which  is  not 
he  alcohol  of  chemifts. 


•)  c 


fake  of 


iETHER  SULPHURICUS.  Ed. 

Sulphuric  Ether . 


Sulphuric  acid, 

Alcohol,  each  thirty- two  ounces, 
our  the  alcohol  into  a glafs  retort  fit  for  fuftaining  a hidden  heat, 
and  add  to  it  the  acid  in  an  uninterrupted  itream.  Mix  them, 
by  degrees,  fhaking  them  moderately  and  frequently,  and  in- 
ftantly  diftil  from  fand  previoully  heated  for  the  purpofe,  into  a 
receiver  kept  cool  with  water  or  Inow.  The  heat  muft  alfo  be 
fo  managed,  that  the  liquor  fhall  boil  as  foon  as  pollible,  and 
continue  to  boil  till  fixteen  ounces  are  drawn  off,  when  the  re- 
^ tort  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fand. 

o the  diftilled  liquor  add  two  drachms  of  potafs,  and  diftil  from 
a very  high  retort,  with  a very  gentle  heat,  into  a cool  receiver, 
until  ten  ounces  have  been  drawn  off.  • 
fixteen  ounces  of  alcohol  be  poured  upon  the  acid  remaining  in 
the  retort  after  the  firft  diftillation,  and  the  diftillation  be  re- 
peated, more  ether  will  be  obtained  \ and  this  mav  be  repeated 
feveral  times. 


^Ether  Vitriolicus.  Loud. 

Vitriolic  Ether. 

ake  of 

The  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  two  pounds  by  weight ; 

Water  of  pure  kali,  one  ounce  by  meafure. 
lake  them  together,  and  diftil,  with  a gentle  heat,  fourteen  oun- 
ces by  meafure. 


iETHER  Vitriolicus.  Hub. 

Vitriolic  Ether. 

ake  of 

Vitriolic  ethereal  liquor,  fixteen  ounces  ; 

Cau (tic  vegetable  alkali,  in  powder,  two  drachms. 

ix  them,  and  diftil  with  a gentle  heat  ten  ounces  from  a very 

'high  retort  into  a cooled  receiver. 

LL  . 
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AETHER  SULPHURICUS  cum  ALCOHOLE.  Ed. 

Sulphuric  Ether  with  Alcohol. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  ether,  one  part  j 
Alcohol,  two  parts. 

Mix  them. 

Spiritus  ^Etheris  Vitriolici.  Lond. 

Spirit  of  Vitriolic  Ether. 

Take  of 

Re£tified  fpirit  of  wine, 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound.  j 

Pour  the  acid  gradually  upon  the  fpirit,  and  mix  them  by  (hak- 
ing,  then  diftil  with  a gentle  heat,  from  a retort  into  a tubulat- 
ed receiver,  to  which  another  recipient  is  fitted,  the  fpirit  of 
vitriolic  ether,  till  fulphureous  vapours  begin  to  rife. 

If  another  receiver  be  applied,  and  the  dift illation  continued,  aj 
little  oil  of  wine  will  be  obtained,  which  is  to  be  preferved  for 
ufe.  y 

Liquor  vEthereus  Vitriolicus.  Bui. 

Vitriolic  Ethereal  Liquor. 

Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  thirty-two  ounces.  8 

Put  the  fpirit  into  a glafs  retort,  capable  of  fupportmg  a fudden 
heat,  and  pour  upon  it  the  acid  in  a continued  ftream. 
them  gradually,  and  having  placed  the  retort  in  fand  previouUf 
heated,  diftil  the  liquor  into  a cool  receiver,  But  the  heat  is  to 
be  fo  regulated,  that  the  mixture  may  boil  as  foon  as  pomble ; 
and  the  retort  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fand  when  fixtecn' 
ounces  have  come  over. 


OLEUM  VINI.  Loud. 
Oil  of  Wine. 


Take  of 
Alcohol, 

Vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one  pint.  , 

Mix  them  by  degrees,  and  diftil ; taking  care  that  no  black  f«tn 
pafs  into  the  receiver.  Separate  the  oily  part  of  the  diftiil 
liquor  from  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid.  To  the  oily  part add a- 
much  water  of  pure  kali  as  is  fufficient  to  correft  the  fulphu 

••  1 1*0*1  - /T*  iL  A 1.4*ln  ctKtar  lllltn  *3  ffPrillfl 
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The  oil  of  wine  will  remain  in  the  retort,  fwimming  on  the 
watery  liquor  ; from  which  it  is  to  be  feparated. 

SPIRITUS  iETHERIS  VITRIOLICI  COMPOSITUS.  Lend. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Vitriolic  Ether. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  two  pounds  j 
Oil  of  wine,  three  drachms. 

Mix  them 

Liquor  ./Ethereus  Oleosus  ; olim  Liquor  PIoffmanni  Anq- 

dynus.  Dub. 

Oily  Ethereal  Liquor , formerly  Anodyne  Liquor  of  Hoffman. 

rake  what  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  diftillation  oF  the  vitrio- 
lic ether. 

Diftil  to  one  half  with  a moderate  heat. 

The  produ&s  arifing  from  the  decompofition  of  alcohol  by  the 
i&ion  of  the  acids  are  extremely  curious  and  interefting.  The 
:heory  of  their  formation  was  not  underftood  until  lately,  when 
t was  very  ingcnioufly  attempted  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
cvho  endeavour  to  fhew  that  *he  acid  remains  unchanged,  and 
:hat  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  ether,  water,  and  charcoal. 

The  moft  convenient  way  of  mixing  the  ingredients  is  to  put 
:he  alcohol  into  a tubulated  retort,  and,  with  a long  tubed  funnel 
reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  to  pour  in  the  acid. 
By  cautious  agitation  the  two  fluids  unite,  and  heat  is  produced, 
which  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  diftillation,  if  we  have  a 
'and  bath  previoufly  heated  to  the  fame  degree,  to  fet  the  retort 
into  immediately  after  the  mixture  is  completed  ; nor  is  there 
my  occaflon  for  a tubulated  receiver,  if  we  immerfe  the  ordinary 
receiver,  which  ought  to  be  large,  in  water,  or  bury  it  in  broken 
ce. 

The  diftillation  (hould  be  performed  with  an  equal  and  very 
*entle  heat.  The  juncture  of  the  retort  and  recipient  is  to  be 
uted  with  a pafte  made  of  linfeed  meal,  and  further  fecured  by 
i piece  of  wet  bladder. 

Immediately  on  mixing  the  acid  with  the  alcohol,  there  is  a 
:onfldeiable  increafe  of  temperature,  and  a flight  difengagement 
af  alcohol,  fomewhat  altered,  and  having  an  aromatic  odour. 
Dn  placing  the  retort  in  the  fand  bath,  a portion  of  pure  alcohol 
firft  comes  over  j and  when  the  mixture  in  the  retort  boils,  the 
ather  rifes,  and  is  condenfed  in  thin,  broad,  ftraight  ftreaks,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  oil.  Until  the  liquor  which  pafles  over 
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into  the  receiver  amounts  to  about  half,  or  fo  mew  hut  more  than 
half,  of  the  alcohol  operated  on,  it  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  al- 
cohol and  ether,  and  there  has  been  no  production  of  any  per- 
manently elaftic  fluid  : but  now  the  product  of  ether  ceafes  j the 
fulphuric  acid  is  decompofed  ; and  Sulphureous  vapours  begin  to 
arife,  which  condenfe  in  irregular  ftreaks,  or  in  drops  : we  muft 
therefore  either  put  a (top  to  the  procefs,  or  change  the  receiver. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  the  products  are  fulphureous  acid,  acetic  acid, 
water,  and  oil  of  wine,  as  it  was  called,  accompanied  towards 
the  end  by  a peculiar  fpecies  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  called 
by  the  Dutch  chemifts  Olefiant  gas  *,  becaufe,  when  mixed  with 
oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  it  forms  oil.  At  laft  the. matter  in  the 
retort,  which  has  now  become  thick  and  black,  fwells  up,  and 
prevents  us  from  carrying  the  procefs  further. 

If  we  flop  the  procefs  before  the  fulphureous  vapours  arife,  the 
whole  acid,  diluted  with  a proportion  of  water,  and  mixed  with 
charcoal,  remains  in  the  retort  ; but  if  we  allow  the  procefs  to 
go  on,  there  is  a continual  decompofition  of  the  afcid*  which  ii 
therefore  diminfhed  in  quantity.  In  either  cafe,  according  to 
Prouft,  the  fulphuric  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  black  refi- 
duum  in  the  retort,  by  diluting  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
filtering  it  through  linen,  and  evaporating  it  till  it  acquire  the 
fpecific  gravity  1.84,  then  adding  about  one  five-hundredth  part 
of  nitrate  of  potafs,  and  continuipg  the  evaporation  until  the 
acid  become  perfectly  colourlefs,  and  acquire  the  l'pecific  gravity 
of  1.86.  The  refiduum,  however,  may  be  more  advantageoufly 
preferved,  as  the  Edinburgh  college  direCt,  for  preparing  more, 
ether,  by  repeating  the  procefs  with  frefh  quantities  of  alcohol.? 
Prcuft  indeed  denies  that  this  refiduum  is  capable  of  converting 
more  alcohol  into  ether ; but  that  excellent  chemift  has  fomehow 
fallen  into  error,  for  it  is  a faCt,  that  was  known  in  the  time  of 
that  no  lefs  excellent  chemill  Dr.  Lewds,  and  inferted  in  his  firffc 
edition  of  this  Difpenfatory,  publifhed  in  1753,  and  not  a recent 
difeovery  of  Citizen  Cadet,  as  Fourcroy  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve. If  farther  confirmation  be  wanted,  we  fiiall  inflance 
Gottling,  who  fays,  that  from  three  or  four  pounds  of  this  re- 
fiduum, he  has  prepared  60  or  70  pounds  of  the  fpirit  of  vitrio- 
lic ether,  and  more  than  twelve  pounds  of  vitriolic  ether,  with- 
out rectifying  the  refiduum,  or  allowing  the  fulphureous  vapour 
to  evaporate.  The  ether  may  be  feparated  from  the  alcohol  and 
fulphureous  acid,  with  which  it  is  always  mixed,  by  re-diitilling 
it  with  a very  gentle  hear,  after  mixing  it  with  potafs,  or  rather 
lime,  which  combine  with  the  acid,  or  with  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganefe,  which  converts  the  fulphureous  into  fulphuric  acid,  and 
thus  deprives  it  of  its  volatility. 

Med.  ufe.— The  chemical  properties  of  ether  have  been  already 
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noticed.  As  a medicine  tnken  internally,  it  is  an  excellent  anti- 
fpafmodic,  cordial,  and  llimulant.  In  catarrhal  and  adhmatic 
complaints,  its  vapour  is  inhaled  with  advantage,  by  holding  ire 
the  mouth  a piece  of  fugar  on  which  ether  has  been  dropt.  It 
is  given  as  a cordial  in  naufea,  and  in  febrile  difeafes  of  the  ty- 
phoid type  j as  an  antifpafmodic,  in  hyfteria,  and  in  other  i'paf- 
modic  and  painful  difeafes  ; and  as  a ftimulus  in  foperofe  and 
apoplectic  affeCtions.  Regular  practitioners  feldom  give  fo  much 
ns  half  an  ounce,  much  more  frequently  only  a few  drops,  for  a 
dofe  •,  but  empirics  have  fometimes  ventured  upon  much  larger 
quantities,  and  with  incredible  benefit.  When  applied  external- 
ly, it  is  capable  of  producing  two  very  oppofite  effefts,  accord- 
ing to  its  management ; for,  if  it  be  prevented  from  evaporating, 
by  covering  the  place  to  which  it  is  applied  clofely  with  thohand, 
ir  proves  a powerful  ftimulerit  and  rubefacient,  and  excites  a fenf- 
ation  of  burning  heat.  In  this  way  it  is  frequently  ufed  for  re- 
moving pains  in  the  head  or  teeth.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
dropt  on  any  part  of  the  body,  expofed  freely  to  the  contact  of 
the  air,  its  rapid  evaporation  produces  an  intenfe  degree  of  cold ; 
and  as  this  is  attended  with  a proportional  diminution  of  bulk  in 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  in  this  way  it  has  frequently  faci- 
litated the  reduction  of  ftrangulated  hernia. 

The  mixture  of  ether  with  alcohol,  whether  prepared  direCtly 
by  mixing  them  as  the  Edinburgh  college  direCt,  or  in  the  im- 
pure date  in  which  it  comes  over  in  the  firft  part  of  the  procefs. 
for  diddling  ether,  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether  of  the  London,  and 
the  vitriolic  ethereal  liquor  of  the  Dublin,  colleges,  pofleffes  fi- 
milar  virtues  with  ether,-  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 

Of.  Prep. — Tin£t.  aloes  aether,  Ed.  Asth.  fulph.  cum  ale.  aro- 
maticus,  Ed. 

SPIRIT'D S iETHERIS  NITROSI.  Ed.  Liquor  ^Ethe, 
reus  Nitrosus.  Dub. 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether.  Nitrous  Ethereal  Liquor. 

Take  of 

Alcohol,  three  pounds  ; 

Nitrous  acid,  one  pound. 

Pour  the  alcohol  into  a capacious  phial,  placed  in  a veflel  full  of 
cold  wrater,  and  add  the  acid  by  degrees,  condantly  agitating 
them.  Let  the  phial  be  flightly  covered,  and  placed  for  feven 
days  in  a cool  place  ; then  didil  the  liquor  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  into  a receiver  kept  cool  with  water  or  fnow,  till 
no  more  fpirit  comes  over. 
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Spiritus  ^Etheris  Nitrosi.  Loud. 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. 

Take  of 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints  •, 

Nitrous  acid,  half  a pound. 

Mix  them,  by  pouring  in  the  acid  to  the  fpirit,  and  diftil  with  a 

gentle  heat  one  pound  ten  ounces. 

The  action  of  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  upon  each  other  is 
much  influenced  by  their  proportions.  If  we  ufe  a l'mall  propor- 
tion of  alcohol,  or  pour  alcohol  into  nitrous  acid,  there  immedi- 
ately takes  place  a great  increafe  of  temperature,  and  a violent 
eflervefcence  and  difengagement  of  red  fumes.  On  the  cpntrary, 
by  placing  the  phials  containing  the  alcohol  and  acid,  in  cold,  or 
rather  iced  water,  they  may  be  mixed,  without  danger,  in  the 
proportions  directed  by  the  colleges,  and  if  the  acid  be  added  in 
fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  each  pprtion  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  alcohol  by  agitation,  I find  that  no  a£Hon  takes  place 
until  heat  be  applied.  It  is  therefore  unnecefiary  to  keep  the 
mixture  for  feven  days,  but  we  may  immediately  proceed  to  the 
diftillation,  which  mult  be  performed  with  a very  flow  and  well 
regulated  fire  ; for  the  vapour  is  very  apt  to  expand  with  fo 
much  violence  as  to  burft  the  veflels  ; and  the  heat  muft  at  no 
time  exceed  21 2°,  otherwife  a portion  of  undecompofed  acid 
will  pafs  over  and  fpoil  the  product,  By  performing  this  opera- 
tion carefully  in  a Woulfe’s  apparatus,  I got,  in  the  receiver,  from 
three  ounces  of  alcohol,  fpecific  gravity  0.841,  and  one  ounce 
of  nitrous  acid,  two  ounces  four  drachms  of  fpirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  fpecific  gravity  0.887.  Eight  ounces  of  alcohol,  contain- 
ed in  the  firft  phial  connected  with  the  receiver,  gained  one 
drachm  and  a half,  and  acquired  fpecific  gravity  0.873,  an^ 
eight  ounces  of  water  in  the  fecond,  18  grains:  the  refiduum 
weighed  feven  drachms  and  a half.  There  was  therefore  a lofs 
of  two  drachms  forty-two  grains  of  permanently  elaftic  fluids. 
The  firft  portion  of  thefe  that  was  examined  feemed  to  be  the 
•air  of  the  apparatus  : in  the  next  the  candle  burnt  with  an  en- 
larged and  brightened  flame:  Was  it  nitrous  oxide  ? and  all  that 
palled  afterwards  was  a mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  etheriz- 
ed nitrous  gas  firlt  defcribed  by  the  Dutch  chemifts.  When  re- 
cently prepared,  this  gas  is  inflammable,  and  does  not  form  red 
fumes,  on  coming  into  contadf  with  atinofpheric  air : but  when 
attempted  to  be  kept  over  water,  the  water  becomes  acidulous,  the 
gas  is  diminifhed  in  bulk  about  two  thirds,  lofes  its  inflammabi- 
lity, and  is  now  converted  into  red  vapour  on  the  admiflion  of  j 
iitmofnhciic  air.  It  therefore  appears  to  confift  of  nitric  oxide 
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gas,  holding  ether  in  chemical  folution.  I have  formed  a fimi- 
lar  gas,  by  admitting  a few  drops  of  ether  to  nitrous  oxide  gas 
over  mercury.  The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges  diredt  the 
diftillation  to  be  continued  till  ho  more  fpirit  comes  over.  Eut 
how  is  this  to  be  alcertained  ? After  having  drawn  off  about  two 
thirds,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  London  college,  I again 
applied  heat  to  the  retort,  and  examining  the  air,  which  began 
to  come  over  into  the  pneumatic  apparatus,  by  carelefsly  ap- 
proaching a lighted  candle  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  it  kindl- 
ed, and  burft  the  whole  with  a violent  explofion. 

The  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether  thus  obtained  is  a colourlefs  fluid, 
of  a fragrant  odour,  lighter  than  water,  extremely  volatile  and  in- 
flammable, poffeffirig  properties  in  general  analogous  to  the  fpirit 
of  fulphuric  ether,  but  of  conliderably  greater  fpecific  gravity, 
flriking  a deep  olive,  with  a folution  of  green  fulphate  of  iron, 
and  often,  if  not  always,  acid.  By  age  and  exposure  to  the  air, 
it  is  gradually  decompofed,  and  gives  rife  to  the  re-produ&ion 
of  more  nitrous  acid.  When  this  change  has  taken  place,  it 
may  be  reClified  by  faturating  the  acid  with  lime-water,  and  re- 
diftilling  the  ethereal  fluid.  In  all  probability  it  is  a mixture  of 
nitrous  ether  and  alcohol  ; for  by  diminifhing  the  quantity  of  al- 
cohol employed,  we  obtain  a fluid  having  a fimilar  relation  to 
the  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether,  that  fulphuric  ether  has  to  the  fpirit 
of  fulphuric  ether  ; and  by  mixing  nitrous  ether  with  alcohol, 
we  obtain  a fluid  exaClly  refembling  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

When  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  are  mixed  in  the  proportion 
neceflary  for  the  formation  of  nitrous  ether,  the  utmofl  precau- 
tions mud  be  taken  to  diminifh  their  adlion  on  each  other.  Dr. 
Black  contrived  a very  ingenious  method  of  doing  this,  by  ren- 
dering their  mixture  extremely  flow.  On  two  ounces  of  the 
ftrong  acid  put  into  a phial,  pour  {lowly  and  gradually  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  which,  by  being  made  to  trickle  down 
the  fides  of  the  phial,  will  float  on  the  furface  of  the  acid  with- 
out mixing  with  it ; then  add,  in  the  fame  cautious  manner, 
three  ounces  of  alcohol,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  float  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water.  By  this  means  the  three  fluids  are  kept  fepu- 
rate  on  account  of  their  different  fpecific  gravities,  and  a ftratum 
of  water  is  interpofed  between  the  acid  and  fpirit.  The  phial 
containing  the  fpirit  mud  be  flopped  with  a conical  ftopper,  and 
this  ftopper  confined  to  its  place  by  a weak  fpring.  The  phial 
is  now  to  be  fet  in  a cool  place,  and  the  acid  will  gradually  af- 
cend,  and  the  fpirit  defcend,  through  the  water,  this  laft  adding 
as  a boundary  to  reftrain  their  adlion  on  each  other.  When  this 
commences,  bubbles  of  gas  rife  through  the  fluids,  and  the  acid 
gets  a blue  colour,  which  it  again  lofes  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
days,  at  which  time  a yellow  nitrous  ether  begins  to  fwim  on 
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the  furface.  As  foon  as  the  formation  of  air-bubbles  ceafes,  it 
is  time  to  remove  the  ether  formed  ; for  if  allowed  to  remain,  its 
quantity  decreafes.  I3y  this  method  a quantity  of  nitrous  ether 
is  formed,  without  the  danger  of  producing  elaftic  vapours  or 
explofion.  The  refiduum  of  this  procefs  is  ilill  capable  of  form- 
ing a fpirit  of  nitrous  ether,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  al- 
cohol. 

By  adding  the  acid  to  the  alcohol  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and 
at  con  fid  cf  able  intervals,  Mr.  Dehne  procured  from  two  pounds 
of  alcohol,  and  one  pound  ten  ounces  and  three  drachms  of  ni- 
trous acid,  one  pound  nine  ounces  and  three  drachms  of  ether  : 
the  refiduum  weighed  one  pound  twelve  ounces.  There  was 
therefore  a lofs  of  five  ourices.  Mr.  Dehne  put  the  alcohol  into 
a tubulated  retort,  to  which  a receiver  was  luted,  and  poured 
the  acid  through  the  tubulature,  and  the  ether  palled  over  into 
the  receiver,  without  the  application  of  any  heat.  The  action 
of  the  acid  on  the  alcohol  did  not  begin  until  fix  ounces  and  a 
half  were  added,  and  was  found  to  be 'exhausted,  when,  on  add- 
ing more  acid,  it  fell  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  green  drops. 
By  ufing  Mr.  Dehne’s  precaution,  of  adding  the  acid  graduallv, 
I prepared  nitrous  ether  in  a Woulfe’s  apparatus,  with  perfect 
eafe  and  fafety,  although  Fourcroy  reprefents  it  as  a molt  dan- 
gerous operation.  I introduced  the  acid  gradually  through  a 
funnel  luted  into  the  tubulature  of  the  retort.  The  tube  of  the 
funnel  wras  very  long,  and  its  extremity  was  immerled  in  the  al- 
cohol in  the  retort.  This  fimple  contrivance  not  only  enabled 
me  to  add  the  acid  as  I pleafed,  but  all'o  added  as  a tube  of 
fafety. 

There  is  A ill  another  method  of  forming  nitrous  ether,  which 
is  indeed  faid  to  be  preferable  to  thofe  mentioned.  It  was  find 
praddifed  by  M.  Voigt.  Four  pounds  of  dried  nitrate  of  potafs 
are  to  be  introduced  into  a tubulated  retort,  connedded  with  a 
Woulfe’s  apparatus  ; and  a mixture  of  four  pounds  of  fulphuric 
acid,  and  three  pounds  four  ounces  of  alcohol,  is  to  be  poured 
upon  it.  Without  the  application  of  any  external  heat,  nitrous 
ether  paffes  over  into  the  receiver,  and  the  refiduum  ftirnilhes, 
on  more  alcohol  being  added  to  ir,  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

When  alcohol  is  converted  into  ether  by  the  aedion  of  nitrous 
acid,  the  change  produced  on  it  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
produced  by  fulphuric  acid.  In  the  latter  cafe,  it  is  effected  by 
the  affinities  which  form  water,  and  charcoal  is  precipitated.  In 
the  former,  it  is  effiedded  by  the  affinities  which  form  ^carbonic 
acid,  and  no  water  is  formed. 

Nitrous  ether  feems  to  differ  from  fulphuric  ether  only  in  be- 
ing combined  with  nitric  oxide,  at  Icall  it  is  highly  inflammable, 
pungent,  volatile,  and  is  not  foluble  in  water,  while  it  gives  a 
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deep  olive  colour  to  green  falts  of  iron,  and  has  a confiderable 
fpecific  gravity.  When  fimply  wafhed  with  water,  I found  it 
0.912,  when  the  acid  which  it  evidently  contained  was  removed 
by  faturating  it  with  potafs  it  became  0.896,  and  when  retlified, 
by  re-didilling  it,  it  became  0.866,  but  recovered  decidedly  acid 
properties,  probably  from  the  nitric  oxide  being  acidified  by  the 
air  of  the  apparatus. 

.Medical  ufe. — Spirit  ofi  nitrous  ether  has  been  long  defervedlv 
held  in  great  efleem.  It  quenches  third,  promotes  the  natural 
fecretions,  expels  flatulencies,  and  moderately  ftrengthens  the 
ftomach.  It  may  be  given  in  doles  of  from  twenty  drops  to  a 
drachm,  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed  with  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  fpiritus  ammonite  aromaticus,  it  proves  a mild,  yet  effica- 
cious, diaphoretic,  and  often  remarkably  diuretic  ; efpecially  in 
fome  febrile  cafes,  where  fuch  a falutary  evacuation  is  wanted. 
A fmall  proportion  of  this  fpirit  added  to  malt  fpirits  gives  them 
a flavour  approaching  to  that  of  French  brandy. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

HERBARUM  et  FLO  RUM  EXSICCATIO. 

Loud.  1 

THE  DRYING  OF  HERBS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Let  thefe,  fpread  out  lightly,  be  dried  by  a gentle  heat. 

Edin. 

Herbs  and  flowers  are  to  be  dried  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a dove 
or  common  fire,  in  fuch  quantities  at  a time,  that  the  procefs 
may  be  finifhed  as  quickly  as  poffible ; for  by  this  means  their 
powers  are  bed  preserved  ; the  ted  of  which  is  the  perfect 
prefervation  of  their  natural  colour. 

The  leaves  of  hemlock  (comum  maculatimi),  and  of  other  plants 
containing  a fu'btile  volatile  matter,  mud  be  immediately  re- 
duced to  powder,  after  being  dried,  and  afterwards  kept  in 
glafs  phials  well  corked. 

Further  obfervations  on  the  drying  and  prefe^ation  of  Am- 
ple fubftances  will  be  found  in  the  Elements  of  Pharmacy. 
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SCILL^E  EXSICCATIO.  Loud. 

The  Drying  of  Squill. 

Cut  the  fquill,  after  having  removed  its  dry  coats,  tranfverfely 
into  thin  ilices,  and  dry  it  by  a gentle  heat. 

Scilla  Maritima  Exsiccata.  Ed. 

Dried  Sea  Squill. 

Cut  the  root  of  the  fea-fquill,  after  having  removed  its  external 
coat,  tranfverfely  into  thin  Ilices,  and  dry  it  by  a gentle  heat. 

The  fign  of  its  being  properly  dried  is,  that  although  rendered 
friable,  it  retains  its  bitternefs  and  acrimony. 

SciLLJE  Pr.^PARATjE.  Dub. 

Prepared  Squills. 

Cut  the  fquills,  after  having  removed  their  membranaceous  inte- 
guments, as  thin  as  poffible,  and  fufpend  the  cut  Ilices  in  the 
liiade  to  dry.  When  dry,  reduce  them  to  powder,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  a corked  phial. 

By  this  method  the  fquill  dries  much  fooner  than  when  its  fe- 
veral  coats  are  only  feparated  ; the  internal  part  being  here  laid 
bare,  while,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats,  it  is  covered  with  a thin 
fkin,  which  impedes  the  exhalation  of  the  moifture.  The  root 
lofes  in  this  procefs  four  fifths  of  its  original  weight  ; the  parts 
which  exhale  with  a moderate  heat  appear  to  be  merely  watery  : 
hence  fix  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  equivalent  to  half  a drachm 
of  it  when  frefh  j a circumftance  to  be  particularly  regarded  in 
the  exhibition  of  this  medicine.  But  if  too  great  heat  has  been 
employed  to  dry  it,  it  becomes  almoft  inert,  and  it  alfo  lofes  its 
virtues  by  long  keeping  in  the  (late  of  powder. 

Dried  fquills  furnifh  us  with  a medicine,  fometimes  advanta- 
geoufly  employed  as  an  emetic,  often  as  an  expe£lorant,  and  ftill 
more  frequently  as  a powerful  diuretic. 

, J 

MILLIPEDiE  PRiEPARATIO.  Lend.  Millipede  Prje- 

paratje.  Dub. 

The  Preparation  of  Millipede.  Prepared  Millipede . 

The  millipeds  are  to  be  inclofed  in  a thin  canvafs  cloth,  and  fuf- 
pended  over  hot  proof  fpirit  in  a clofe  veflel,  till  they  be  killed 
by  the  fleam,  and  rendered  friable. 

This  is  the  lafl  remains  of  a juftly  exploded  pradlice,  which 
aferibed  extraordinary  virtues  to  whatever  was  barbarous  and 
difgulting. 
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SPONGIiE  USTIO.  Lond.  Spongia  Usta.  Dab. 

The  Burning  of  Sponge.  Burnt  Sponge. 

Cut  the  fponge  in  pieces,  and  bruife  it,  fo  as  to  free  it  from  fmall 
{tones  ; burn  it  in  a clofe  iron  veflel,  until  it  becomes  black 
and  friable  ; afterwards  reduce  it  to  a very  fine  powder. 

This  medicine  has  been  in  ufe  for  a confiderable  time,  and 
employed  againft  fcrofulous  diforders  and  cutaneous  foulnefies, 
in  dofes  of  a fcruple  and  upwards.  Its  virtues  probably  depend 
on  the  prefence  of  a little  alkali.  It  alfo  contains  charcoal ; and 
its  ufe  may  be  entirely  fuperfeded  by  thefe  lubftances,  which 
may  be  obtained  in  other  manners,  at  a much  cheaper  rate. 


CHAP.  XV. 

EXPRESSED  JUICES. 

The  juice9  of  fucculent  plants  are  obtained  by  expreflion. 
They  are  of  a very  compound  nature,  confiding  of  the  fap,  the 
fecreted  fluids,  and  fecula,  mixed  together.  When  firft  procur- 
ed, they  are  very  high-coloured,  turbid,  and  loaded  with  paren- 
chymatous matter.  They  may  be  feparated  by  reft,  filtration, 
heat,  and  clarification.  Reft  may  be  employed  when  the  juice 
is  very  fluid,  does  not  contain  volatile  matter,  and  is  not  lufcep- 
tible  of  alteration.  It  is,  however,  employed  with  advantage 
with  fub-acid  juices,  as  that  of  lemons.  By  reft  they  undergo 
a kind  of  flight  fermentation,  and  all  their  mucilaginous,  and 
other  vifcid  parts,  feparate.  Filtration  is  perhaps  the  moft  per- 
fe£t  means  of  defecation,  but  it  is  tedious,  and  applicable  only 
to  very  fluid  juices.  In  many  inftances  it  may  be  facilitated  by 
the  addition  of  water.  The  a£tion  of  heat  is  more  expeditious, 
and  is  employed  for  juices  which  are  very  alterable,  or  which 
contain  volatile  matters.  It  is  performed  by  introducing  the  juice 
into  a matrafs,  and  immerfing  it  in  boiling  water  for  fome  mi- 
nutes. The  feculae  are  coagulated,  and  eafily  feparated  by  fil- 
tration. Clarification  by  white  of  egg  can  only  be  ufed  for  very 
vifcid  mucilaginous  juices,  which  contain  nothing  volatile.  The 
white  of  two  eggs  may  be  allowed  to  each  pint  of  juice.  They 
are  beat  to  a fine  froth,  the  juice  gradually  mixed  with  them,  and 
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the  whole  brought  to  ebullition.  The  albumen  coagulating  en- 
velopes all  the  parenchymatous  and  feculent  matters,  and  the 
juice  now  pufl'es  the  filter  readily.  By  this  procefs  juices  are  ren- 
dered fuffciently  fine  j but  the  heat  employed  deepens  their  colour, 
and  manifeflly  alters  them,  fo  that  it  is  not  merely  a defecating, 
but  a decompofing,  procefs.  When  depurated,  juices  are  yellow 
or  red,  but  never  green. 

The  fluids  thus  extracted  from  fucculent  fruits,  whether  acid 
or  fweet,  from  mod  of  the  acrid  herbs,  as  fcurvy-grafs  and  water- 
crefles,  from  the  acid  herbs,  as  forrel  and  wood-forrel,  from  the 
aperient  la&efcent  plants,  as  dandelion  and  hawkweed,  and  from 
various  other  vegetables,  contain  great  part  of  the  peculiar  tafte  and 
virtues  of  the  refpedtive  fubjedts.  The  juices,  on  the  other  hand, 
extracted  from  moft  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  have  fcarcely  any  thing 
of  the  flavour  ot  the  plants,  and  feem  to  differ  little  from  decoc- 
tions of  them  made  in  water  boiled  till  the  volatile  odorous  parts 
have  be  en  diffipated.  Many  of  the  odoriferous  flowers,  as  the  lily, 
violet,  hyacinth,  not  only  impart  nothing  of  their  fragrance  to 
their  juice,  but  have  it  totally  deftroyed  by  the  previous  bruifing. 
From  want  of  fufficient  attention  to  thefe  particulars,  practitioners 
have  been  frequently  deceived  in  the  effects  of  preparations  of  this 
clafs  : juice  of  mint  has  been  often  preferibed  as  a (tcmachic,  though 
it  wants  thofe  qualities  by  which  mint  itfelf  and  its  other  prepar- 
ations operate. 

There  are  equal  differences  in  regard  to  their  preferving  thofe 
virtues,  and  this  independently  of  the  volatility  of  the  active  mat- 
ter, or  its  difpofitlon  to  exhale.  Even  the  volatile  virtue  of  fcurvy- 
grafs  may,  by  the  above  method,  be  preferved  almolt  entire  in  its 
juice  for  a confiderable  time  •,  while  the  adtive  parts  of  the  juice 
of  the  wild  cucumber  quickly  feparate  and  fettle  to  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  fluid  part  inert.  Juices  of  arum  root,  iris  root,  bryony 
root,  and  other  vegetables,  in  like  manner  allow  their  medicinal 
parts  to  fettle  at  the  bottom. 

If  juices  are  intended  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  about 
one-fortieth  part  of  their  weight  of  good  fpirit  of  wine  mav  be 
added,  and  the  whole  fuftered  to  hand  as  before  ; a frefh  fediment 
will  now  be  depofited,  from  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off, 
ftrained  again,  and  put  into  fmall  bottles  which  have  been  waihed 
with  fpirit  and  dried.  A little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the  furfacc, 
fo  as  very  nearly  to  fill  the  bottles,  and  the  mouths  clofed  with 
leather,  paper,  or  Hopped  with  draw,  as  the  fiefks  arc  in  which 
Florence  oil  is  brought  to  us  : this  ferves  to  keep  our  duft,  and 
fullers  the  air  to  efcape,  which  in  procefs  of  time  arifes  from  all 
vegetable  liquors,  and  which  would  otherwife  endanger  the  burft- 
ing  of  the  glaffes  ; or,  being  imbibed  afrelh,  render  their  contents 
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good  cellar  or  vault,  placed  up  to  the  necks  in  fand.  By  this  me- 
thod fome  juices  may  be  preferved  for  a year  or  two  ; and  others 
for  a much  longer  time,  though,  whatever  care  be  taken,  they  are 
found  to  anfwer  better  when  freili ; and  from  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving them,  they  have  of  late  been  very  much  laid  afide,  efpeci- 
ally  lince  we  have  been  provided  with  more  convenient  and  ufe- 
ful  remedies.  The  following  is  the  only  compofition  of  the  kind 
retained  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 


SUCCUS  COCHLEARIiE  COMPOSITUS.  Lend 

Compound.  'Juice  of  Scurvy-Grcfs. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  Garden  feurvy-grafs,  two  pints  ; 

Brooklime, 

Water- creiTes,  of  each  one  point ; 

Seville  oranges,  twenty  ounces  by  meafure. 

Mix  them,  and,  after  the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  liquor, 
or  lirain  it. 


Sucous  Coci-ILEARI.ffi  COMPOSITUS  ; VulgO,  S'JCCI  AD  ScOREU- 

ticos.  Edin. 

Compound  Juice  of  Scurvy-Grafs. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  Scurvy-grafs, 

Water-crefles,  expreffed  from  freffi  gathered  herbs, 
Seville  oranges,  of  each  two  pounds  ; 

Spirit  of  nutmegs,  half  a pound. 

Mix  them,  and  let  them  Hand  till  the  feces  have  fubfided,  then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 


Both  thefe  compofitions  are  of  confiderable  ufe  for  the  purpofes 
exprefled  in  the  title  : the  orange  juice  is  an  excellent  affiftant  to 
the  feurvy-grafs,  and  other  acrid  antifcorbutics  ; which,  when  thus 
mixed,  have  been  found  from  experience  to  produce  much  better 
effects  than  when  employed  by  themfelves.  They  may  be  taken 
in  dofes  from  an  ounce  or  two  to  a quarter  of  a pint,  two  or  three 
times  a-day  ; they  generally  increale  the  urinary  fecretion,  and 
fometimes  induce  a laxative  habit. 
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INSPISSATED  JUICES. 

This  is  a very  convenient  form  for  the  exhibition  of  thofe  fub- 
flances  which  are  fufficiently  fucculent  to  afford  a juice  by  ex-  S 
predion,  and  whofe  virtues  do  not  refide  in  any  very  volatile  mat- 
ter. By  infpiffation,  the  bulk  of  the  requifite  dofe  is  very  much 
diminifhed  ; they  are  reduced  to  a form  convenient  for  making 
up  into  pills  *,  and  they  are  much  lefs  apt  to  fpoil  than  the 
fimple  expreffed  juices.  The  mode  of  their  preparation  is  not 
yet,  however,  reduced  to  fixed  principles.  Some  dirett  the 
juices  to  be  infpifiated  as  foon  as  they  are  expreffed  ; others  al- 
low them  previoufiy  to  undergo  a flight  degree  of  fermentation ; 
fome  defecate  them  before  they  proceed  to  infpiffate  them,  and, 
laftly,  Baume  prepares  his  elnterium  by  infpiffating  the  defecated 
juice  of  the  wild  cucumber,  while  our  colleges  give  the  fame  name  • 
to  the  matter  which  fubfides  from  it.  The  nature  of  the  foil,  of 
the  feafon,  and  many  other  circumflances,  muft  materially  alter 
the  quantity  or  nature  of  the  produdl.  In  moift  years  Baume  got 
from  thirty  pounds  of  elder  berries,  four  or  five  pounds  of  in- 
fpifiated juice,  and  in  dry  years  only  two,  or  two  and  a half. 
From  hemlock  he  got  in  October  j 7C9  -rTr  of  infpifiated  juice, 
and  in  May  of  the  fame  year  only  A-r>  on  the  contrary,  in  Au- 
guft  1768  st-zi  and  in  May  1770  Ty,  but  in  general  the  produtl 
in  the  autumn  months  was  greateft.  Hyociamus  gave  him  about 
, and  belladonna  TV 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  ACONITI  NAPELLI.  Ed. 

Irjh  j/aied  Juice  of  Wolfsbane. 

Brt  ife  the  frefh  leaves  of  wolfsbane  , and  including  them  in  a 
hempen  bag,  comprefs  them  ftrongly  till  they  yield  their  juice, 
which  is  to  be  evaporated  in  flat  veflels  heated  with  boiling 
water,  faturated  with  muriate  of  foda,  and  immediately  reduced 
to  the  confiftence  of  thick  honey. 

After  the  mafs  has  become  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in  glazed  earthen- 
veflels,  and  moiftened  with  alcohol. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  from  their  leaves, 

SU CCI  SPISSATI  7 he  InfpiJJated  Juices  of 
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SUCCI  SPISSATI 

Co  Nil  MACULATI, 
Hyosciami  NIGRI, 
LACTUCiE  V1ROSJE, 


The  Inf  pi  fated  Juices  cf 

Hemlock. 

Henbane, 
poifonous  Lettuce. 


* 


SUCCUS  SpiSSATUS  ClCUTjE.  Dub. 
Infpi fated  Juice  of  Hemlock. 


Exprefs  hemlock  gathered  when  the  flowers  are  juft  appearing, 
and  allow  the  juice  to  Hand  fix  hours  until  the  feces  lubfide  ; 
then  reduce  the  decanted  juice  to  drynefs  in  a water  bath. 

In  the  fame  way  is  prepared  from  frefh  gathered  berries, 

Succus  Spissatus  Sambuci.  Dub. 

The  lnfp  fated  Juice  of  Eider-berries. 


Succus  Bacca?  Sambuci  Spissatus.  Lond. 
lnfp  fated  Juice  of  the  Elder-berry. 

Take  of 

Exprefled  and  depurated  juice  of  elder-berries,  two  pints. 
Infpiffate  in  a water-bath  faturated  with  fea-fak. 


In  the  fame  manner  infpifiate 

SUCCUS 

RlBlS  NIGRI, 

Limonts, 

Cicutab,  floribus  pri- 
mum  apparentibus. 


The  Juice  of  the 

Black  Currant. 

Lemon. 

Hemlock , when  about  to 
fower. 


Succus  Spissatus  Sambuci  Nigri  •,  vulgo  Rob  Sambuci.  Ed. 
lnfp  fated  Juice  of  Elder-berries , commonly  called  Elder  Rob. 


Take  of 

Juice  of  ripe  elder-berries,  five  pounds; 

Double  refined  fugar,  one  pound. 

Evaporate  with  a gentle  heat  to  the  confidence  of  pretty  thick 
honey . 


Thefe  infpiffated  juices  contain  the  virtues  of  the  refpedlive 
vegetables  in  a very  concentrated  ftate.  Thofe  of  the  elder,  black- 
currant, and  lemon,  are  acidulous,  cooling,  and  laxative,  and  mav 
be  ufed  in  confiderable  quantities,  while  thofe  of  the  wolfsbane", 
hemlock,  deadly  nightfhade,  henbane,  and  poifonous  lettuce,  are 
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highly  narcotic  and  deleterious,  and  muft  be  given  only  in  very  . 
fmall  dofes. 

Fecula. 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  MOMORDICLE  F.LATERII  •,  vulgo 
Elaterium  Ed.  Elaterium.  Lend, 
ltfpjfattd  Juice  of  the  Wild  Cucumber.  Elaterium. 

Slice  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  e\prefs  the  juice  very  gently,  and  ! 
ilrain  it  through  a very  fine  hair  fieve,  (into  a glafs  veffel,  | 
Lend.)  then  boil  it  a little  and  fet  it  by  for  fome  hours  until  the 
thicker  part  has  fubfided.  The  thinner  fupernatant  fluid  is  to  : 
be  poured  off,  and  feparated  by  filtering;  and  the  thicker  part,- 
which  remains  after  filtration,  covered  with  a linen  cloth,  and 
dried  with  a gentle  heat. 

This  is  not  properly  an  infpiffated  juice,  but  a depofition  from  ; 
the  expreffed  juice.  Such  depofitions  have  long  been  called  Fe-  i 
cula,  and  the  denomination  has  been  confirmed  in  modern  times.  ! 
Its  application,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be  too  extended  ; for 
fecula  is  applied  both  to  mild  and  nutritious  fubftances,  fuch  as  j 
(larch,  and  to  draltic  fubftances,  fuch  as  that  of  which  we  are  now  ; 
treating.  Befides,  if  it  poffefled  exaftly  the  fame  chemical  pro-,  j 
perties  as  ftarch,  it  would  be  converted  into  a gelatinous  mafs  by 
the  boiling  direfled  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  and  would  not  fe- 
parate  ; whereas,  the  boiling  is  intended  to  promote  the  fepara-  j 
tion. 

The  filtration  above  directed,  for  draining  off  fuch  part  of  the 
watery  fluid  as  cannot  be  feparated  by  decantation,  is  not  the  com- 
mon filtration  through  paper,  for  this  does  not  fucceed  here  : the 
groffer  parts  of  the  juice,  falling  to  the  bottom,  form  a vifeid  cake 
upon  the  paper,  which  the  liquid  cannot  pafs  through.  The  re- 
paration is  to  be  attempted  in  another  manner,  by  draining  the  < 
fluid  from  the  top.  This  is  effedled  by  placing  one  end  of  fome 
moiftened  ftrips  of  woollen  cloth,  fkeins  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in 
the  juice,  and  laying  the  other  end  over  the  edge  of  the  veffel,  fo 
as  to  hang  down  lower  than  the  furface  of  the  liquor:  by  this 
management  the  feparation  fucceeds  in  perfe&ion. 

Med.  ufc. — Elaterium  is  a very  violent  hydragogue  cathartic. 
In  general,  previous  to  its  operation,  it  excites  confiderable  fick- 
nefs  at  ftomach,  and  frequently  produces  fevere  vomiting.  It  is 
therefore  feldom  employed  till  other  remedies  have  been  tried 
in  vain.  But  in  fome  inftances  of  afeites  it  wiH  produce  a com- 
plete evacuation  of  water,  where  other  cathartics  have  had  no  ef- 
fett.  Two  or  three  grains  are  in  general  a fufficient  dofe,  although 
perhaps  the  beft  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  by  giving  it  only  to  th«. 
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extent  of  half  a grain  at  a time,  and  repeating  that  dofe  every  hour 
till  it  begins  to  operate. 

Pulps. 

PULP  ARUM  EXTR  ACTIO.  Ed.  Dub. 

The  ExtraElion  of  Pulps. 

Boil  unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  be  dry,  in  a fmall 
quantity  of  water  until  they  become  foft  ; then  prefs  out  the 
pulp  through  a hair  fieve,  and  afterwards  boil  it  down  to  the 
confiftence  of  honey  in  an  earthen  veffel,  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
taking  care  to  keep  ftirring  the  matter  continually,  to  keep  it 
from  burning. 

(The  pulp  of  caffia  fiftularis  is  in  like  manner  to  be  boiled  out  from 
the  bruifed  pod,  and  reduced  afterwards  to  a proper  confiftence, 
by  evaporating  the  water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both  ripe  and  frefh,  are  to  be  exprefT- 
ed  through  the  fieve,  without  any  previous  boiling.  Ed.) 

Pulparum  Pr^eparatio.  Loud. 

The  Preparation  of  Pulps. 

Set  pulpy  fruits,  if  they  be  unripe,  or  ripe  and  dry,  in  a moift 
place,  that  they  may  become  foft,  then  prefs  the  pulps  through 
a hair  fieve ; afterwards  boil  them  firft  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
ftir  them  frequently,  then  evaporate  the  water  in  a water  bath, 
faturated  with  fea  fait,  until  the  pulps  acquire  the  proper  con- 
fiftency. 

Pour  boiling  water  on  the  bruifed  pods  of  the  caffia  fiftularis,  fo  as 
to  wafh  out  the  pulp  ; then  prefs  the  matter  firft  through  a coarfe 
fieve,  and  afterwards  through  a hair  fieve ; laftly,  evaporate  the 
moifture  in  a water  bath,  faturated  with  fea  fait,  fo  as  to  re- 
duce the  pulp  to  a proper  confiftency. 

Exprefs  the  pulps  of  ripe  recent  fruits  through  a fieve,  without 
boiling  them. 

When  thefe  fruits  are  not  fufficiently  juicy  to  afford  a pulp  by 
fimple  expreffion,  the  deco£lion  .ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  colleges  is  much  more  certain,  and  in  every  refpett  prefer- 
able to  expofing  them  to  a moift  air,  which  is  not  only  often  ineffi- 
cacious, but  is  apt  to  render  them  fpoilt  and  mouldy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  precaution  ufed  by  the  London  college,  of  finifh- 
ing  the  evaporation  in  a water  bath,  is  highly  proper,  as  otherwife 
they  are  extremely  apt  to  become  empyreumatic. 

The  pulps  exprefled  from  recent  fubftances  without  coftion,  arc 
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lefs  mucilaginous,  are  more  apt  to  allow  their  fluid  parts  to  fepa. 
rate  when  left  at  reft,  than  when  they  have  been  previoufly  boiled  j 
and  very  fucculent  vegetables,  fuch  as  apples,  pears,  and  lily  roots, 
may  be  roafted  in  hot  allies  inftead  of  being  boiled. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
FIXED  OILS. 


These  oils  are  commonly  denominated  Exprefsed  oils,  an  | 
appellation  which  is  manifeftly  improper,  as  in  fome  inftances  j 
they  are  obtained  without  exprefiion,  and  in  other  inftances  : 
expreffion  is  employed  to  obtain  volatile  oils . The  Edinburgh 
college  have  therefore  diftinguifhed  thefe  different  clafles  of  oils  ; 
by  the  terms  Fixed  and  Volatile,  which  accurately  characterize 
them. 

Fixed  oil  is  formed  in  no  other  part  of  vegetables  than  in 
their  feeds.  Sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  it  is  contained 
in  the  parenchyma  of  the  fruit.  Of  this  the  beft  known  ex-  | 
ample  is  the  olive.  But  it  is  mod  commonly  found  in  the  feeds  \ 
of  dicotyledonous  vegetables,  fometiqaes  alfo  in  the  fruit  of  mo- 
nocotyledonous  plants,  as  the  cocos  butyracea.  It  has  various  de- 
grees of  confiftency,  from  the  tallow  of  the  croton  febiferum  of 
China,  and  the  butter  of  the  butter-tree  of  Africa,  to  the  fluidity 
of  olive  oil. 

Fixed  oils  are  either 

i.  Fat,  eafily  congealed,  and  not  inflammable  by  nitric  acid, 
oil  of  olives,  almonds,  rapefeed,  and  ben. 

3.  Drying,  not  congealable,  inflammable  by  nitric  acid,  oil 
of  linfeed,  nut,  and  poppy. 

3.  Concrete  oils,  palm  oil^  &c. 

Fixed  oil  is  feparated  from  fruits  and  feeds  which  contain  it, 
either  by  exprefiion  or  decodlion.  Heat,  by  rendering  the  oil 
more  limpid,  increafes  very  much  the  quantity  obtained  by  ex- 
reflion ; but  as  it  renders  it  lefs  bland,  and  more  apt  to  become 
* ranci^»  ^eat  1S  not  *n  t^ie  PrePararat^0U  °ds  which  are 
to  be  employed  in  medicine.  When  obtained  by  exprefiion, 
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oils  often  contain  a mixture  of  mucilage,  darch,  and  colouring 
matter ; but  part  of  thefe  feparate  in  courfe  of  time,  and  fall 
to  the  bottom.  When  oils  become  rancid,  they  are  no  longer 
fit  for  internal  ufe,  but  are  then  faid  to  effeft  the  killing  of 
quickfilver,  as  it  is  called,  more  quickly.  Deco£Hon  is  principal- 
ly ufed  for  the  extra&ion  of  the  vifcid  and  confident  oils,  which 
are  melted  out  by  the  heat  of  the  boiling  water,  and  rife  to  its 
furface. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  blanch 
them,  by  deeping  them  in  very  hot  water,  which  caufes  their  epi- 
dermis to  fwell  and  feparate  eafily.  After  they  peel  them,  they 
dry  them  in  a dove,  then  grind  them  in  a mill  like  a coffee  mill, 
and  ladly,  exprefs  the  oil  from  the  pade  inclofed  in  a hempen  bag. 
By  blanching  the  almonds,  the  pade  which  remains  within  the 
bag  is  fold  with  greater  advantage  to  the  perfumers,  and  the  oil 
obtained  is  perfectly  colourlefs.  But  the  heat  employed  difpofes 
the  oil  to  become  rancid,  and  the  colour  the  oil  acquires  from  the 
epidermis  does  not  injure  its  qualities.  For  pharmaceutical  ufe, 
therefore,  the  almonds  Ihould  not  be  blanched,  but  merely  rubbed 
in  a piece  of  coarfe  linen,  to  feparate  as  much  as  podible,  the 
brown  powder  adhering  to  the  epidermis.  Sixteen  ounces  of  fweet 
almonds  commonly  give  five  ounces  and  a half  of  oil.  Bitter  al- 
monds afford  the  fame  proportion,  but  the  oil  has  a pleafant  bitter 
tade. 

OLEUM  AMYGDALAE  COMMUNIS.  Edit?. 

Almond  Oil. 

Take  of 

Frelh  almonds,  any  quantity. 

After  having  bruifed  them  in  a done  mortar,  put  them  into  a hemp- 
en bag,  and  exprefs  the  oil  without  heat. 

In  the  fame  manner  is  to  be  expreffed  from  its  feeds, 

Oleum  Lini  Usitatissimi.  Oil  of  Linfeed. 

Oleum  Amtgdals.  Loud. 

Almond  Oil. 

Pound  frelh  almonds,  either  fweet  orbitter,  in  a mortar,  then  prefs 

out  the  oil  in  a cold  prefs. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  to  be  expreffed, 

Oleum  Lini,  Linfeed  Oil,  from  the  bruifed  feed?. 
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Oleum  Ricini,  Cajlor  Oil,  from  the  feeds  previoufly  decor- 
ticated. 

Oleum  Sinapeos,  Oil  of  Mujlard , from  the  bruifed  feeds. 

Oleum  Amygdalarum.  Dub. 

Oil  of  Almonds. 

Bruife  frefh  almonds  in  a mortar,  and  exprefs  the  oil  in  a prefy 
without  heat. 

In  the  fame  way  are  to  be  exprefled  from  the  feeds. 

Oleum  Lini,  Linfeed  Oil. 

Oleum  Sinapis,  Oil  of  Miflard. 

The  chemical  properties  of  thefe  oils  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  an  account  of  the  medical  virtues  of  each  will  be  found 
in  their  refpe£tiye  places  in  the  Materia  medica. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

OILY  PREPARATIONS. 

OLEUM  AMMONIATUM,  vulgo  Linimentum  Volatile. 

Ed. 

Ammonictted  Oil , commonly  called  Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  two  ounces  ; 

Water  of  ammonia,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them  together. 

Linimentum  Ammoni.se  Fortius.  Loud. 

Stronger  Liniment  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  one  ounce  j 
Olive  oil,  two  ounces. 

Shake  them  together  in  a phial. 
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Linimentum  Ammonia.  Loud. 

Liniment  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Water  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce  j . t ' 

Olive  oil,  one  ounce  and  a half. 

Shake  them  together  in  a phial  till  they  are  mixed. 

The  moft  commonly  adopted  generic  name  for  the  combina- 
tion of  oil  with  alkalies  is  Soap,  and  the  fpecies  are  diftinguifhed 
by  the  addition  of  that  of  the  alkali  they  contain.  On  thefe  prin- 
ciples, volatile  liniment  fhould  be  called  Soap  of  Ammonia,  as 
hard  foap  is  foap  of  foda,  and  foft  foap,  foap  cf  potafs. 

The  ammonia  ufed  in  the  two  firlt  of  thefe  preparations  com- 
bines much  more  easily  and  intimately  with  the  oil  than  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  ufed  in  the  laft.  If  the  carbonate  be  em- 
ployed with  the  view  of  rendering  the  preparation  lefs  ftimulat- 
ing,  the  fame  end  will  be  more  fcientifically  obtained,  by  increaf- 
ing  the  proportion  of  oil  mixed  with  pure  ammonia.  The  two 
firlt  of  thefe  liniments  differ  greatly  in  point  of  flrength,  the  pro- 
portion of  water  of  ammonia  in  the  firlt,  being  as  i to  8,  and  in 
the  fecond  as  i to  2- 

Med.  ufe. — They  are  frequently  ufed  externally  as  ftimulants 
and  rubefacients.  In  inflammatory  fore  throats,  a piece  of  flannel 
moiftened  with  thefe  foaps,  applied  to  the  throat,  and  renewed 
every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  remedies. 
By  means  of  this  warm  ftimulating  application,  the  neck,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  body,  is  put  into  a fweat,  which,  after  bleed- 
ing, either  carries  off,  or  leffens  the  inflammation.  When  too 
Itrong,  or  too  liberally  applied,  they  fometimes  occafion  inflam- 
mations, and  even  biifters.  Where  the  fkin  cannot  bear  their 
acrimony,  a larger  proportion  of  oil  may  be  ufed. 

But  the  firlt  of  thefe  preparations  is  even  fometimes  ufed  in- 
ternally, made  into  a mixture  with  fyrup  and  fome  aromatic  wa- 
ter. A drachm  or  two  taken  in  this  manner,  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  is  a powerful  remedy  in  fome  kinds  of  catarrh  and  fore 
throat. 

LINIMENTUM  AQUvE  CALCIS,  sive  OLEUM  LIN). 

CUM  CALCE.  Ed. 

Liniment  of  Lime  Water , or  Linfeed  Oil  tuith  Lime. 

Take  of 

Lmfeed  oil, 

Lime  water,  of  each  equal  parts. 

Mix  them. 

This  liniment  is  extremely  ufeful  in  cafes  of  fealds  or  burns. 
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being  Angularly  efficacious  in  preventing,  if  applied  in  time,  the 
inflammation  fubfequent  to  thefe ; or  even  in  removing  it,  after  it 
has  come  on. 

It  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  foap,  and  might  be  called  Soap  of  Lime, 
although  it  probably  contains  a great  excefs  of  oil. 

OLEUM  CAMPHOR ATUM.  Ed. 

Camphorated  Oil, 

Take  of 

Oiive  oil,  two  ounces; 

Camphor,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  fo  that  the  camphor  may  be  difiolved. 

This  is  a Ample  folution  of  camphor  in  fixed  oil,  and  is  an  ex. 
cellent  application  to  local  pains  from  whatever  caufe,  and  to 
glandular  fwellings. 

OLEUM  SULPHURATUM.  Ed. 

Sulphuretted  Oil. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  eight  ounces  ; 

Sublimed  Sulphur,  one  ounce. 

Boil  them  together  in  a large  iron  pot,  flirring  them  continually, 
till  they  unite. 


Lond. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  four  ounces. 

Oiive  oil  fixteen  ounces,  by  weight. 

Boil  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  with  the  oil,  in  a pot  flightly  cover- 
ed, until  they  be  united. 

Gottling  diredds  the  oil  to  be  heated  in  an  iron  pot,  and  the 
fulphur  to  be  gradually  added,  while  the  folution  is  promoted  by 
conftant  llirring  with  an  iron  fpatula.  The  pot  mud  be  fuffi- 
ciently  large,  as  the  mixture  fwells  and  boils  up  very  much  ; and 
as  it  is  apt  to  catch  fire,  a lid  ffiould  be  at  hand  to  extinguish  it 
by  covering  up  the  pot. 

Medical  ufe. — Sulphuretted  oil  was  formerly  flrongly  recom- 
mended in  coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  difordersof  the  bread 
and  lungs  : but  the  reputation  which  it  had  in  thefe  cafes,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  any  fair  trial  or  experience. 
It  is  manifedly  hot,  acrimonious,  and  irritating ; and  fhould 
therefore  be  ufed  with  the  utmod  caution.  It  has  frequently 
been  found  to  injure  the  appetite,  offend  the  domach  and  vifcera, 
parch  the  body,  and  occafion  third  and  febrile  heats.  The  dafe 
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of  it  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops.  It  is  employed  externally  for 
cleanfing  and  healing  foul  running  ulcers  ; and  Boerhaave  con- 
jectures, that  its  ufe  in  thefe  cafes  gave  occafion  to  the  virtues 
afcribed  to  it  when  taken  internally. 

Off.  prep. — Emplaft.  ammon.  cum  hydrarg.  Land.  Emp.  lith. 
cum  hyd.  Lond. 

PETROLEUM  SULPHURATUM.  Lond. 

Sulphuretted  Petroleum , 

Is  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  fulphuretted  oil. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

DISTILLED  WATERS. 


Substances  which  differ  in  volatility,  may  be  feparated  from 
each  other  by  applying  a degree  of  heat  capable  of  converting  the 
moft  volatile  into  vapour,  and  by  again  condenfing  this  vapour  in 
a proper  apparatus.  Water  is  converted  into  vapour  at  21 2°,  and 
may  be  feparated  by  diflillation  from  the  earthy  and  faline  mat- 
ters which  it  always  contains  in  a natural  flate.  But,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  any  fubflances  which  are  as  volatile  as  water,  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  either  by  immerfing  them  in 
boiling  water,  or  expofing  them  to  the  a£tion  of  its  fleam,  they 
will  rife  with  it  in  diflillation.  In  this  way  the  camphor  and  vo- 
latile oils  of  vegetable  fubflances  are  feparated  from  the  more  fix- 
ed principles  ; and  as  water  is  capable  of  diffolving  a certain 
quantity  of  thefe  volatile  fubflances,  it  may  be  impregnated  with 
a great  variety  of  flavours  by  diflilling  it  from  different  aromatic 
fubflances.  If  the  fubjedl  of  our  diflillation  contain  more  vola- 
tile oil  than  the  water  employed  is  capable  of  diffolving,  it  will 
render  the  water  milky,  and  afterwards  feparate  from  it.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  volatile  oils  are  obtained. 

Volatile  oils  are  obtained  only  from  odoriferous  fubflances  ; 
but  not  equally  from  all  of  this  clafs,  nor  in  quantity  proportion- 
al to  their  degree  of  odour.  Some,  which,  if  we  were  to  reafon 
from  analogy,  fhould  feenr  very  well  fitted  for  this  procefs,  yield 
extremely  little  oil,  and  others  nope  at  all.  Rofes  and  chamo- 
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mile  flowers,  whofedrong  and  lading  fmell  promifes  abundance, 
are  found  to  contain  but  a fmall  quantity  of  oil : the  violet  and 
jail  amine  flower,  which  perfume  the  air  with  their  odour,  lofe 
their  fmell  upon  the  gentled  co&ion,  and  do  not  afford  any  oil 
on  being  diddled,  unlefs  irtimenfe  quantities  are  fnbmitted  to  the 
operation  at  once  ; while  favin,  whofe  difagrceable  fcent  extends 
to  no  great  didance,  gives  out  the  larged  proportion  of  volatile 
.oil  of  almod  any  vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally  fit  for  this  operation,  when 
produced  in  different  foils  or  feafons,  or  at  different  times  of  their 
growth.  Some  yield  more  oil  if  gathered  when  the  flowers  be- 
gin to  fall  off  than  at  any  other  time.  Of  this  we  have  examples 
in  lavendar  and  rue  ; others,  as  fage,  afford  the  larged  quantity 
when  young,  before  they  have  fern  forth  any  flowers ; and  others, 
as  thyme,  when  the  flowers  have  jud  appeared.  All  fragrant 
herbs  yield  a larger  proportion  of  oil,  when  produced  in  dry  foils 
and  in  warm  fummers,  than  in  oppofite  circumflances.  On  the 
other  hand,  fome  of  the  dilagreeable  drong-fcented  ones, as  worm- 
wood, are  fuid  to  contain  mod  oil  in  rainy  feafons,  and  when  grow- 
ing in  moid  rich  grounds. 

Several  chemids  have  been  of  opinion,  that  herbs  and  flowers, 
moderately  dried,  yield  a greater  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  than  if 
they  were  diddled  « hen  freflt.  It  is,  however,  highly  improbable, 
that  the  quantity  of  volatile  oil  will  be  increafed  by  drying ; on 
the  contrary,  part  of  it  mud  be  diffipated  and  loft/  But  drying 
may  fometimes  be  ufeful  in  other  ways;  either  by  diminlfhlng  the 
bulk  of  the  iubjed  to  be  diddled,  or  by  caufing  it  to  part  with  its 
oil  more  eafily. 

The  choice  of  proper  indruments  is  of  great  confequence  for 
the  performance  of  this  procefs  to  advantage.  There  are  fome 
oils  which  pafs  freely  over  the  fwan-neck  of  the  head  of  the  com- 
mon did : others,  leis  volatile,  cannot  ealiiy  be  made  to  rife  fo 
high,  I or  obtaining  theie  lad,  we  would  recommend  a large  low 
head,  having  a rim  or  hollow  canal  round  it : in  this  canal,  the 
oil  is  detained  in  its  fird  afcent,  and  thence  conveyed  at  once  into 
the  receiver,  the  advantages  of  which  are  fufficiently  obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  water  to  be  employed  ; if 
whole  plants,  moderately  dried,  are  ufed,  or  the  diavings  of  woods, 
as  much  of  either  may  be  put  into  the  veil'd  as,  lightly  preffed, 
will  occupy  half  its  cavity ; and  as  much  water  may  be  added  as 
will  fill  two  thirds  of  it.  When  frefh  and  juicy  herbs  are  to  be 
diddled,  thrice  their  weight  of  water  will  be  fully  diffident ; but 
dry  ones  require  a much  larger  quantity.  In  general,  there  ffiould 
be  fo  much  water,  that  after  all  intended  to  be  diddled  has 
come  over,  there  may  be  liquor  enough  left  to  prevent  the  mat- 
ter from  burning  to  the  did.  The  water  and  ingredients,  alto- 
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gether,  {hould  never  take  up  more  than  -three  fourths  of  the  ftill ; 
there  (hould  be  liquor  enough  to  prevent  any  danger  of  any  em- 
pyreuma,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  be  apt  to  boil  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver. 

The  fubjedft  of  diftillation  (hould  be  macerated  in  the  water  un- 
til it  be  pevfe&ly  penetrated  by  it.  To  promote  this  eifedl,  woods 
(hould  be  thinly  (haved  acrofs  the  grain,  or  fawn,  roots  cut  tranf- 
verfely  into  thin  dices,  barks  reduced  into  coarfe  powder,  and 
feeds  (lightly  bruifed.  Very  compact  and  tenacious  fubftances  re- 
quire the  maceration  to  be  continued  a week  or  two,  or  longer  j 
for  thofe  of  a fofter  and  loofer  texture,  two  or  three  days  are  fuf- 
ficient ; while  fome  tender  herbs  and  dowers  trot  only  (land  in 
no  need  of  maceration,  but  are  even  injured  by  it.  The  ferment- 
ation which  was  formerly  prefcribed  in  fome  inftances,  is.  al- 
ways hurtful. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  the  operator  ought  to  be  expeditious 
in  raiding  it  at  firft,  and  to  keep  it  up  during  the  whole  procefs, 
to  fuch  a degree  only,  that  the  oil  may  freely  diftil ; otherwife 
the  oil  will  be  expofed  to  an  unnecefi’ary  heat ; a circum dance 
which  ought  as  much  as  poflible  to  be  avoided.  Fire  communi- 
cates to  all  thefe  oils  a difagreeable  impregnation,  as  is  evident 
from  their  being  much  lefs  grateful  when  newly  diftilled,  than 
after  they  have  (tood  for  fome  time  in  a cool  place  : and  the 
longer  the  heat  is  continued,  the  greater  alteration  it  produees 
in  them. 

The  greater  number  of  oils  require  for  their  diftillation  the 
heat  of  water  ftrongly  boiling  : but  there  are  many  alfo  which 
rife  with  a heat  confiderably  lei's ; fuch  as  thofe  of  lemon  and  ci- 
tron psrel  •,  of  the  dowers  of  lavender  and  rofemary,  and  of  al- 
molt  all  the  more  odoriferous  kinds  of  flowers.  We  have  al- 
ready obferved,  that  thefe  flowers  have  their  fragrance  much  in- 
jured, or  even  deftroyed,  by  beating  or  bruifing  them  ; it  is  im- 
paired alfo  by  the  immerfion  in  water  in  the  prefent  procefs,  and 
the  more  fo  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  the  immerfion 
and  the  heat  ; hence  oils,  diftilled  in  the  common  manner,  prove 
much  lefs  agreeable  in  fmell  than  the  fubje&s  themfelves.  For 
the  diftillation  of  fubftances  of  this  clafs,  another  method  has 
been  contrived  ; inftead  of  being  immerfed  in  water,  they  are  ex- 
pofed only  to  its  vapour.  A proper  quantity  of  water  being  put 
into  the  bottom  of  the  ftill,  the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flowers  are 
laid  lightly  in  a balket,  of  fuch  a (ize  that  it  may  enter  into  the 
ftill,  and  reft  againft  its  fide3,  juft;  above  the  water.  The  head 
being  then  fitted  on,  and  the  water  made  to  boil,  the  (team,  per- 
colating through  the  fubjedt,  imbibes  the  oil,  without  impairing 
its  fragrance,  and  carries  it  over  into  the  receiver.  Oils  thus  ob- 
tained} poflefs  the  odour  of  the  fubjedf  in  an  exquifite  degree,  and 
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have  nothing  of  the  difagreeable  fcent  perceivable  in  thofe  diftil- 
Jed  by  boiling  them  in  water  in  the  common  manner. 

Plants  differ  fo  much,  according  to  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which 
they  are  the  produce,  and  likewife  according  to  their  own  ages, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  fix  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  from 
a certain  weight  of  them  to  any  invariable  ftandard.  The  diftiJ- 
lation  may  always  be  continued  as  long  as  the  liquor  runs  well 
flavoured  off  the  fubje£l,  but  no  longer. 

In  the  diftillation  of  volatile  oils,  the  water,  as  was  obferved 
in  a foregoing  fe&ion,  imbibes  always  a part  of  the  oil.  The  dif- 
tilled  liquors  here  treated  of,  are  no  other  than  water  thus  im- 
pregnated with  the  effential  oil  of  the  fubjeft  ; whatever  fmell, 
tafte,  or  virtue,  is  communicated  to  the  water,  or  obtained  in  the 
form  of  watery  liquor,  being  found  in  a concentrated  ftate  in 
the  oil. 

All  thofe  vegetables,  therefore,  which  contain  an  effential  oil, 
will  give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by  diftillation  : but  the  de- 
gree of  the  impregnation  of  the  water,  or  the  quantity  of  water 
which  a plant  is  capable  of  faturating  with  its  virtue,  are  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  its  oil.  The  oil  faturates 
only  the  water  that  comes  over  at  the  fame  time  with  it : if  there 
be  more  oil  than  is  fufficient  for  this  faturation,  the  furplus  fepa- 
rates,  and  concretes  in  its  proper  form,  not  mifcible  with  the  wa- 
ter that  arifes  afterwards.  Some  odoriferous  flowers,  whofe  oil 
is  in  fo  fmall  quantity,  that  fcarcely  any  vifible  mark  of  it  ap- 
pears, unlefs  fifty  or  an  hundred  pounds  or  more  are  diftiiled  at 
once,  give  neverthelefs  as  ftrong  an  impregnation  to  water  as  thofe 
plants  which  abound  moft  with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  diftiiled  waters  may  be  more 
and  more  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjeft,  and  their 
ftrength  increafed  to  any  afligned  degree,  by  cohobatio/i,  that  is, 
by  re-diftilling  them  repeatedly  from  frefh  parcels  of  the  plant. 
Experience,  however,  fliews  the  contrary.  A water  fkilfully 
drawn  in  the  firft  diftillation,  proves  on  every  repeated  one  not 
ftronger  but  more  difagreeable.  Aqueous  liquors  are  not  ca- 
pable of  imbibing  above  a certain  quantity  of  the  volatile  oil  of 
vegetables  j and  this  they  may  be  made  to  take  up  by  one,  as 
well  as  by  any  number  of  dillillations : the  oftener  the  procels 
is  repeated,  the  ungrateful  imprelhon  which  they  generally  re- 
ceive from  the  fire,  even  at  the  firft  time,  becomes  greater  and 
greater. 

Thofe  plants,  which  do  not  yield  at  firft  waters  fufRciently 
ftrong,  are  not  proper  fubjetts  for  this  procefs. 

The  mixture  of  water  and  oil  which  comes  over,  may  either 
be  feparated  immediately  by  means  of  a feperatory,  or  after  it  has 
been  put  into  large  narrow-necked  bottles,  and  placed  in.  a cool 
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place,  that  the  portion  of  oil  which  is  not  diffolved  in  the  water 
may  rife  to  the  top,  or  fink  to  the  bottom,  according  to  its  fpeci- 
fic  gravity.  It  is  then  to  be  feparated,  either  by  a feparatory, 
(Plate  I,  fig.  io);  or  by  means  of  a fmall  glafs  fyringe  *,  or  by 
means  of  a filter  of  paper  ; or,  laftly,  by  means  of  a woollen 
thread,  one  end  of  which  is  immerfed  in  the  oil,  and  the  other 
lower  end  in  a phial  : the  oil  will  thus  pafs  over  into  the  phial 
by  capillary  attra&ion,  and  the  thread  is  to  be  fqueezed  dry. 

Moft  diltilled  waters,  when  firft  prepared,  have  a fomewhat 
unpleafant  fmell,  which  however  they  gradually  lofe  : it  is  there- 
fore advifable  to  keep  them  for  fome  days  after  their  preparation 
in  veffels  but  flightly  covered  ; and  not  to  cork  them  up  until 
they  lofe  that  fmell. 

That  the  waters  may  keep  the  better,  about  one  twentieth  part 
their  weight  of  proof  fpirit  may  be  added  to  each  after  they  are 
diftilled.  I have  been  informed  by  a refpe&able  apothecary,  that 
if  the  fimple  diftilled  waters  be  redtified  by  diftilling  them  a fe- 
cond  time,  they  will  keep  for  feveral  years  without  the  addition 
of  any  fpirit,  which  always  gives  an  unpleafant  flavour,  and  is 
often  objedfionable  for  other  reafons. 

_ Diftilled  waters  are  employed  chiefly  as  grateful  diluents,  as 
fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  render- 
ing difguftful  ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  ftosnach : 
few  are  depended  on,  with  any  intention  of  confequence,  by 
themfelves. 

To  the  chapter  on  Simple  Diftilled  Waters,  the  London  college 
have  annexed  the  following  remarks. 

We  have  ordered  moft  of  the  waters  to  be  diftilled  from  the 
dried  herbs,  becaufe  frefh  are  not  ready  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  Whenever  the  frefh  are  ufed,  the  weights  are  to  be  in- 
creafed.  But,  whether  the  frefh  or  dried  herbs  be  employed, 
the  operator  may  vary  the  weight  according  to  the  feafon  in 
which  they  have  been  produced  and  collected. 

Herbs  and  feeds  kept  beyond  the  fpace  of  a year,  become  lefs 
proper  for  the  diftillation  of  waters. 

To  every  gallon  of  thefe  waters  add  five  ounces,  by  meafure,  of  - 
proof  fpirit. 

The  Edinburgh  college  order  half  an  ounce  of  proof  fpirit  to  every 
pound  of  the  water,  which  is  nearly  the  fame. 
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AQUA  DISTILL  AT  A.  Land. 
Dijiilled  Water. 


Take  of 

Spring  water,  ten  gallons. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation,  firft:,  four  pints  ; which  being  thrown 
away,  draw  off  four  gallons.  This  water  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
glafs  or  earthen  bottle,  with  a glafs  ftopper. 


Dub. 

Take  of 

Spring  water,  twenty  pounds. 

Put  it  into  a retort,  and  having  thrown  away  the  firft  pound, 
draw  off  ten  pounds  by  diftillation  with  a gentle  heat. 


Edin. 

Let  water  be  diftilled  in  very  clean  veffels,  until  about  two  thirds 

have  come  over. 

Water  is  never  found  pure  in  a ftate  of  nature ; and  as  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary,  particularly  for  many  chemical  operations,  J 
that  it  fhould  be  perfectly  lo,  we  muft  feparate  it  from  all  hete-  j 
rogeneous  matters  by  diftillation.  The  firft  portion  that  comes  1 
over  Ihould  be  thrown  away,  not  fo  much  from  the  poftibility  of  1 
its  being  impregnated  with  volatile  matters  contained  in  the  water,  • 
as  from  the  probability  that  it  will  be  contaminated  with  impuri-  | 
ties  it  may  have  contracted  in  its  paffage  through  the  worm  in 
the  refrigeratory.  The  diftillation  is  not  to  be  pulhed  too  far,  ieft 
the  water  fhould  acquire  an  empyreumatic  flavour. 

Although  diftilled  water  be  neceffary  for  many  purpofes,  we 
apprehend  that  the  London  college,  from  a defire  of  extreme  ele- 
gance,  have  fallen  into  a very  confiderable  error  in  ordering  it  to 
be  employed  for  many  purpofes,  fuch  as  infufions  and  decocftions,  . 
for  which  good  fpring  water  would  anfwer  juft  as  well,  and  for 
which,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  it  never  is  employed  by  the 
apothecary.  The  confequence  is,  that  the  apothecary  has  no  rule 
to  direa  him,  when  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  when  it  may 
be  difpenfed  with,  and  he  will  therefore  probably  difpenfe  with 
it  oftener  than  is  proper. 

AQUA  CITRI  AURANTII.  Edin. 

Orange-Peel  Water. 

Take  of 

Frefh  orange-peel,  two  pounds. 

Pour  upon  it  as  much  water  as  fhall  be  fufficient  to  prevent  any 

^ r a turn  nfFhv  Hi  ft  lllatlOIT* 
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Aqua  Foeniculi  Dulcis.  Dub.  Land. 
Fennel  Water. 


Take  of 

The  bruifed  feeds  of  fweet  fennel,  one  pound ; 

Water,  as  much  as  may  be  fufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Diflil  one  gallon  (ten  pounds,  Dub.) 


In  the  fame  quantity,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  is  to  be  diftil- 
led 


Rose  Water, 

From  fix  pounds  of  the  f Aqua  Rofe  Cent  folia.  Edin. 
recent  petals,  \Aqua  Rofe  Lond.  Dub. 

Off.  prep. — Ungt.  adipis  fuill.  Load. 


Peppermint  Water, 

From  three  pounds,  f Aqua  Menth a Piperita.  Edin. 

From  one  pound  and  ahalf,  \Aqua  Mentha  Pipentidis.  Lond.  Dub* 


Pennyroyal  Water, 

From  three  pounds  in  flower,  Aqua  Mentha  Pulegii.  Edin. 
From  one  pound  and  a half,  Aqua  Pulegii.  Lond.  Dub. 

Lemon  Peel  Water, 

Two  pounds,  Aqua  Citri  Medico. t.  Edin. 

Spearmint  Water, 

One  pound  and  ahalf,  Aqua  Mentha  Sativa . Dub.  Lond. 

Cinnamon  Water, 

From  one  pound  bruifed,  Aqua  Lauri  Cinnamoni.  Edin. 
Do.  macerated  for  a day,  Aqua  Cinnamoni • Lond.  Dub. 

Cassia  Water, 

One  pound  of  bruifed.  Aqua  Lauri  Caffia.  Edin. 

Dill  Water, 

One  pound  bruifed.  Aqua  Anethi.  Lond. 


Pimento  Water, 

Half  a pound  bruifed,  Aqua  Myrti  Pimento.  Edin. 
Macerated  for  a day,  Aqua  Pimento.  Lond. 

The  virtues  of  all  thefe  waters  are  nearly  alike;  and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  each  will  be  eafily  underftood  by  confulting  the 
account  given  in  the  Materia  medica  of  the  fubltance  from  which 
they  are  prepared.  Mr.  Nicholfon  mentions,  that  as  rofe  water 
is  exceedingly  apt  to  fpoil,  the  apothecaries  generally  prepare  it 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a time  from  the  leaves,  preferved  by  packing 
them  clofely  in  cans  with  common  fait.  This  we  underftand  is 
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not  the  pra&ice  in  Edinburgh ; and  indeed  cannot  fucceed  with 
the  petals  of  the  damafk  rofe,  for  they  lofe  their  fmell  by  drying. 
The  London  apothecaries,  therefore,  probably  ufe  the  red  rofe. 
The  lpoiling  of  fome  waters  is  owing  to  fome  mucilage  carried 
over  in  the  diftillation ; for,  if  rectified  by  a fecond  diftillation, 
they  keep  perfe£Uy. 


CHAP.  XX. 

VOLATILE  OILS.  \ 

OLEA  VOLATILIA.  Edin. 

Volatile  Oils. 

Volatile  Oils  are  prepared  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  j 
diftilled  waters,  except  that  lefs  water  is  to  be  added.  Seeds  : 
and  woody  fubftances  are  to  be  previoufly  bruifed  or  rafped,  j 
The  oil  comes  over  with  the  water,  and  is  afterwards  to  be 
feparated  from  it,  according  as  it  may  be  lighter  than  the 
water,  and  fwim  upon  its  furface,  or  heavier,  and  fink  to  the 
bottom. 

Eefides,  in  preparing  thefe  diftilled  waters  and  oils,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  goodnefs  of  the  fubjedt,  its  texture,  the 
feal'on  of  the  year,  and  fimilar  caufes,  mud  give  rife  to  fo  many 
differences,  that  no  certain  or  general  rule  can  be  given  to  fuit 
accurately  each  example.  Therefore,  many  things  are  omitted, 
to  be  varied  by  the  operator  according  to  his  judgment,  and 
only  the  mod  general  precepts  are  given. 

OLEA  DISTILLATA.  Land. 

Di/lilled  Oils. 

Let  thefe  oils  be  drawn  off  by  diftillation,  from  an  alembic  with  , 
a large  refrigeratory  ; but,  to  prevent  empyreuma,  water  mud 
be  added  to  the  ingredients  *,  in  which  they  mud  be  macerated 
before  diftillation. 

The  water  which  comes  over  with  the  oil  in  diftillation  is  to  be 
kept  for  ufe.  • 

Dub. 

Let  the  oil  be  extrafted  by  diftillation  from  the  fubjedf  previoufly 
macerated  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  as  much  water  as  may 
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In  diftilling  fennel,  peppermint,  fpearmint,  and  pennyroyal,  the 
water  which  comes  over  along  with  the  oil  is  to  be  preferved 
for  ufe  in  the  manner  direded  in  the  chapter  on  Diftilled 
Waters. 

The  herbs  from  which  oils  are  to  be  extraded  by  diftillation,  are 
to  be  dried  as  foon  as  they  are  collected. 

According  to  thefe  directions,  are  prepared  the 
Volatile,  Diftilled,  or  1 C Olea  Volatilia , Edin.  Diflillata , 

Eflential,  Oils  of  ^ £ Dub.  vel  Effentialiat  Lond. 

AniEe  S ^irnpinella  amji  Edin. 

’ _ \Anifi.  Lond.  Dub. 

Off.  prep.  lind.  opii  ammon.  Ed.  Tind.  opii  camph.  Lond. 
Dub. 

Caraway,  Carui.  Lond.  Dub. 

Off.  prep.  Eled.  fennae,  Dub.  Eled.  fcammon.  Lond.  Dub. 
Pil.  aloet,  Lond. 

Fennel  feeds,  Seminum foeniculi  dulcis.  Dub. 

from  the  Seeds. 


C Juniperi  communis.  Edin. 
< Baccarum juniperi.  Dub. 
L Juniperi  Bacca.  Lond. 


Myrti  pimenta.  Edin. 


Juniper  berries, 

\ 

from  the  Berries^ 

Pimento, 

"rom  the  Fruit.  ' , 

Fennel  flowers.  Florum  foeniculi  dulcis.  Dub. 

Rofemary,  / Rorfmarini  officinalis.  Edin. 

\ Rorfmarini.  Lond.  Dub. 

ff. prep.  Tind.  fapGn.  Ed.  Linim  fapon.  Dub.  Alcohol  amm. 
;rom.  Ed. 

Lavender,  P Lavandula  f pic  a..  Edin. 

\Lavandulce.  L^id. 

Off.  prep.— Ungt.  fulph.  Ed. 

Peppermint,  Mentha  piperita.  Edin. 

piperitidis.  Lond.  Dub. 

Of.  prep.— Pil  rhoei  comp.  Ed. 

Spearmint,  Mentha  fativa.  Lond.  Dub. 

Off.  prep. — Ungt.  lad.  comp.  Lond. 

Pennyroyal,  Pulegii.  Lond.  Dub. 

Origanum,  Origan'u  Lond.  Dub. 

Rue,  put  a.  Dub. 
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Savine, 


J Juniper  i fabince.  Ed. 
\ Sabina.  Dub. 


from  the  Flower,  or  Herb  in  flower.  And  of 


Saflafras, 
from  the  Root. 


f Lauri  faffafras.  Edin. 
\_SaJfafras.  Lond. 


OLEUM  TEREBINTHINiE.  Loud.  Dub. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Take  of 

Common  turpentine,  live  pounds. 

Water,  four  pints,  (four  pounds,  Dub.) 

Diftil  (two  pounds,  Dub.)  (the  turpentine  with  the  water  in  a cop- 
per alembic,  Loud.)  After  the  diftillation  of  the  oil,  what  re- 
mains, in  the  retort,  is  yellow  refin. 


OLEUM  VOLATILE  PINI  PURISSIMUM ; olim  Oleum 

TEK.EBINTHIN.ffi  PURISSIMUM.  Edin.  OLEUM  TtREBINTHlNffi 

Rectia  r um.  Lonu.  Dub. 

Rectified  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  pound,  (two  pounds,  Dub.) ; 

Water,  four  pints,  (four  pounds,  Dub.) 

Diflil  (a  pound  and  a half,  Dub.)  (as  long  as  any  oil  comes  over, 

Edin.) 

This  prccefs  is  both  tedious  and  accompanied  with  danger.  It 
mull  be  conducted  with  very  great  care  ; for  the  vapour,  which 
is  apt  to  elcape  through  the  junctures  of  the  vefiels,  is  very  in- 
flammable. This  rectified  oil,  which  in  many  pharmacopoeias  is 
llyled  Ethereal,  is  faid  not  to  have  its  fpecific  gravity,  fmell,  talle, 
or  medical  qualities,  much  improved  by  this  procefs. 

Med.  uje. — The  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  as  this  eflential  oil  has 
been  Ityled,  is  fri  .oiently  taken  internally  as  a diuretic  and  fu- 
dorific  •,  and  it  has  lometimes  a confiderable  efledt  when  taken  to 
the  extent  of  a few  drops  only.  It  has,  however,  been  given  in 
much  larger  dofes,  efpeciully  when  mixed  with  honey.  Recourfe 
has  principally  been  had  to  fuch  dofes  in  cafes  of  chronic  rheu- 
matitm,  particularly  ia  thofe  modifications  of  it  which  are  term- 
ed fciatica  and  lumbago ; but  fometimes  they  induce  bloody 
urine. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  melted  with  as  much  ointment  of  yellow 
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ffin  as  is  fuflicient  to  give  it  the  confidence  of  a liniment,  con- 
itutes  the  application  to  recent  burns  fo  drongly  recommended 
y Mr.  Kenrith.  He  fird  bathes  the  part  with  heated  od  of  tur- 
entine,  alcohol,  or  tindfure  of  camphor,  and  then  covers  it  up 
•ith  rags  dipped  in  the  liniment,  which  are  to  be  renewed  one  at 
time,  once  a day.  As  the  inflammation  fubfides,  lefs  dimulating 
apiications  are  to  be  ufed  ; and  when  the  fecretion  of  pus  com- 
lences,  the  parts  are  then  to  be  cotered  with  powdered  chalk 
eated  to  the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  this  way,  he  allures 
s that  he  cured  very  many  extenfive  burns  in  a few  weeks,  which, 
nder  the  ufe  of  cooling  applications,  would  have  required  as 
any  months,  or  would  have  been  altogether  incurable. 

The  water  employed  in  the  didillation  of  volatile  oils  always 
abibesfome  portion  of  the  oil ; as  is  evident  from  the  fmell,  tade, 
id  colour,  which  it  acquires.  It  cannot,  however,  retain  above 
certain  quantity  •,  and  therefore,  fuch  as  has  been  already  ufed 
id  therefore  almod  faturated  may  be  advantageoufly  employed, 
dead  of  common  water,  in  a i'econd,  third,  or  any  future,  didil- 
tion  of  the  fame  fubjedf. 

After  the  didillation  of  one  oil,  particular  care  fhould  be  had 
clean  the  worm  perfectly  before  it  be  employed  in  the  didil- 
tion  of  a different  fubdance.  Some  oils,  thole  of  wormwood 
id  anifeeds  for  indance,  adhere  to  it  fo  tenacioufly,  as  not  to  be 
elted  out  by  heat,  or  wafhed  off  by  water  : the  bed  way  of  re- 
oving  thefe,  is  to  run  a little  of  fpirit  of  wine  through  it. 
Volatile  oils,  after  they  are  diddled,  fhould  be  differed  to  dand 
r fome  days,  in  veffels  loolely  covered  with  paper,  till  they  have 
d their  difagreeable  fiery  odour,  and  become  limpid  : then  put 
em  up  in  fmall  bottles,  which  are  to  be  kept  quite  full,  ciolely 
ipped,  in  a cool  place.  With  thefe  cautions,  they  will  retain 
eir  virtues  in  perfection  for  many  years. 

Mod  of  the  oiis  mentioned  above,  are  prepared  by  our  chemids 
Britain,  and  are  eifily  procurable  in  a tolerable  degree  of  per- 
dlion  : but  the  oils  from  the  more  expenfive  fpiceries,  though 
11  introduced  among  the  preparations  in  the  foreign  pharma- 
pceias,  are,  when  employed  among  us,  ufually  imported  from 
road. 

Thefe  are  frequently  fo  much  adulterated,  that  it  is  not  eafy 
meet  with  fuch  as  are  at  all  fit  for  ufe.  Nor  are  thefe  adulter- 
ions  eafily  difcoverable.  The  grod'er  abufes,  indeed,  may  be 
adily  detected.  Thus,  if  the  oil  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  it  will 
rn  milky  on  the  addition  of  water  ; if  with  expreffed  oils,  alco- 
>1  will  diflolve  the  volatile,  and  leave  the  other  behind  : if  with 
1 of  turpentine,  on  dipping  a piece  of  paper  in  the  mixture,  and 
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drying  it  with  a gentle  heat,  the  turpentine  will  be  betrayed  by  i 
its  fmell.  But  the  more  fubtile  artifls  have  contrived  other  me.  . 
thods  of  fophiltication,  which  elude  all  trials  of  this  kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  Specific  gravity  of  oils  as  a certain  i 
criterion  of  their  genuineness.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  ab- 
solutely depended  on  ; for  the  genuine  oils,  obtained  from  the  : 
fame  fubjedls,  often  differ  in  gravity  as  much  as  thofe  drawn  from  i 
different  ones.  Cinnamoir  and  cloves,  whofe  oils  ufually  fink  in  i 
water,  yield,  if  (lowly  and  carefully  diftilled,  oils  of  great  fragran-  ■ 
cy,  which  are  Specifically  lighter  than  the  aqueous  fluid  employ-  < 
ed  in  their  diiiillation  ; whilfl,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laft  run-  ■ 
nings  of  Some  of  the  lighter  oils.prove  Sometimes  So  ponderous  as  . 
to  fink  in  water. 

As  all  volatile  oils  agree  in  the  general  properties  of  Solubility  ■ 
in  Spirit  of  wine,  indifl'olubility  in  water,  mifeibility  with  water,  , 
by  the  intervention  of  certain  intermedia,  volatility  in  the  he2t  of  : 
boiling  water,  &c.  it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  varioufly  mixed  I 
with  each  other,  or  the  dearer  Sophisticated  with  the  cheaper,  , 
without  any  poflibility  of  discovering  the  abufe  by  any  trials  of  this  i 
kind.  And,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  of  much  advantage  to  the 
purchafer,  if  he  had  infallible  criteria  of  the  genuinenefs  Of  every 
individual  oil.  It  is  of  as  much  importance  that  they  be  good,  as  ; 
that  they  be  genuine  ; for  genuine  oils,  from  inattentive  di (filiation,  . 
and  long  and  careiefs  keeping,  are  often  weaker  both  in  fmell  and  : 
tafle  than  the  common  Sophiflicated  ones. 

The  Smell  and  tafle  feem  to  be  the  only  certain  tells  of  which  \ 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If  a bark  fliould  have  in  every 
reSpedf  the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon,  and  fliould  be  proved  1 
indifputably  to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cinnamon  tree  ; yetifit 
want  the  cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in  a low  degree,  we  re-  ■ 
je£l  it  ; and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil.  It  is  only  from  ufe 
and  habit,  or  comparisons  with  Specimens  of  known  quality,  that  t 
we  can  judge  of  the  goodnefs,  either  of  the  drugs  themfelves,  or  i 
of  their  oils. 

Moll  of  the  volatile  oils  indeed,  are  too  hot  and  pungent  to  be 
tailed  with  Safety  ; and  the  fmell  of  the  fubje£l  is  So  much  con- 
centrated in  them,  that  a Small  variation  in  this  refpedl  is  not 
cafily  diflinguilhed  : but  we  can  readily  dilute  them  to  any  aflign- 
able  degree.  A drop  of  the  oil  may  be  diffolved  in  Spirit  of  wine, 
or  received  on  a bit  of  Sugar,  and  diflolved  by  that  intermedium 
in  water.  The  quantity  of  liquor  which  it  thus  impregnates  with 
its  flavour,  or  the  degree  of  flavour  which  it  communicates  to  a 
certain  determinate  quantity,  will  be  the  meafure  of  the  degree  of 
goodnefs  of  the  oil. 
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Medical  ufe. — Volatile  oils,  medicinally  confidered,  agree  in  the 
general  qualities  of  pungency  and  heat ; in  particular  virtues,  they 
iiffer  as  much  as  the  fubje&s  from  which  they  are  obtained,  the 
)il  being  the  direft  principle  in  which  the  virtues,  or  at  leaft  a 
:onfiderable  part  of  the  virtues  of  the  feveral  fubjefts  refide. 
rhus,  the  carminative  virtue  of  the  warm  feeds,  the  diuretic  of 
juniper  berries,  the  emmenagogue  of  favin,  the  nervine  of  rofe- 
mary,  the  ftomachic  of  mint,  the  antifcorbutic  of  fcurvygrafs,  the 
cordial  of  aromatics,  &c.  are  fuppofed  to  be  concentrated  in  their 
oils. 

There  is  another  remarkable  difference  in  volatile  oils,  the  found- 
ation of  which  is  lefs  obvious,  that  of  the  degree  of  their  pungency 
and  heat.  Thefe  are  by  no  means  in  proportion,  as  might  be  ex- 
pe&ed,  to  thofe  of  the  fubjeft  they  were  drawn  from.  The  oil  of 
cinnamon,  for  inftance,  is  exceflively  pungent  and  fiery  ; in  its  un- 
diluted (late  it  is  almoft  cauftic  ; whereas  cloves,  a fpice  which  in 
fubftance  is  far  more  pungent  than  the  other,  yields  an  oil  which 
is  far  lefs  fo.  This  difference  feems  to  depend  partly  upon  the 
quantity  of  oil  afforded,  cinnamon  yielding  much  lefs  than  cloves, 
and  confequently  having  its  active  matter  concentrated  into  a 
fmaller  volume  ; partly  upon  a difference  in  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
tive parts  themfelves  : for  though  volatile  oils  contain  always  the 
fpecific  odour,  and  flavour  of  their  fubje&s,  whether  grateful  or 
ungrateful,  they  do  not  always  contain  the  whole  pungency  : this 
refides  frequently  in  a more  fixed  matter,  and  does  not  rife  with 
the  oil.  After  the  diflillation  of  cloves,  pepper,  and  fome  other 
fpices,  a part  of  their  pungency  is  found  to  remain  behind  : a 
Ample  tin&ure  of  them  in  alcohol  is  even  more  pungent  than  their 
pure  effential  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  frequently  made  ufe  of  for  reconcil- 
ing to  the  ftomach  medicines  of  themfelves  difguftful.  It  has 
been  cuftomary  to  employ  them  as  corre£lors  for  tire  refinous  pur- 
gatives ; an  ufe  to  which  they  do  not  feem  to  be  well  adapted. 
All  the  fervice  they  can  here  be  of,  is,  to  make  the  refin  fit  more 
eafiJy  at  firfl  on  the  ftomach  : far  from  abating  the  irritating  qua- 
lity upon  w'hich  the  violence  of  its  operation  depends,  thefe  pun- 
gent oils  fuperadd  a freftr  ftimulus. 

Volatile  oils  are  never  given  alone,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
heat  and  pungency  ; which  in  fome  is  fo  great,  that  a fingle  drop 
let  fall  upon  the  tongue,  produces  a gangrenous  efehar.  'I hey  are 
readily  imbibed  by  pure  dry  fugar,  and  in  this  form  may  be  con- 
veniently exhibited.  Ground  with  eight  or  ten  times  their  weight 
of  fugar,  they  become  foluble  in  aqueous  liquors,  and  thus  may 
be  diluted  to  any  afligned  degree.  Mucilages  alfo  render  them 
mifcible  with  water  into  an  uniform  milky  liquor.  They  diflolve 
likewife  in  alcohol ; the  more  fragrant  in  an  equal  weight,  and 
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almoft  a:l  of  them  in  lefs  than  four  times  their  own  quantity, 
lhefe  ioiutions  may  be  either  taken  on  fugar,  or  mixed  with  fy. 
rups,  or  the  like.  On  mixing  them  with  water,  the  liquor  grows 
milky,  and  the  oil  feparates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  employed  externally  againft  paralytic 
complaints,  numbnefs,  pains,  and  aches,  cold  tumours,  and  in 
othe’  cafes  where  particular  parts  require  to  be  heated  or  ftimulat- 
ed.  The  toothach  is  fometimes  relieved  by  a drop  of  thefe  almoft 
caultic  oils,  received  on  cotton,  and  cautioufly  introduced  into  the 
hollow  tooth.  \ 


CHAP.  XXI. 

EMPYREUMATIC  VOLATILE  OILS. 


Empyreumatic  Oils  agree  in  many  particulars  with  the  vola- 
tile oiis  already  treated  of,  but  they  alfo  differ  from  them  in  fe- 
veial  important  circumflances.  T.he  latter  exilf  ready  formed  in 
the  aromatic  fu b fiances  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  are 
only  feparated  lrom  the  fixed  principles  by  the  aCtion  of  a heat 
not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water.  T.  he  former,  on  the  cor.-, 
trary,  aie  always  formed  by  the  aftton  of  a degree  of  heat  con- 
fiderably  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water,  and  are  the  product  of 
decompofition,  and  a new  arrangement  ot  the  elementary  prin- 
ciplej  of  fubftances,  containing  at  leu  it  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bon. Their  production  is  therefore  always  attended  with  the 
formation  of  other  new  produfts.  In  their  chemical  properties 
they  do  not  differ  very  remarkably  from  the  volatile  oils,  and  are 
principally  diftinguifhed  from  them  by  their  unpleafant  pungent 
empyreumatic  fmell  and  rough  bitterifh  tafte.  They  are  alfo 
more  apt  to  fpoil  by  the  contaCt  of  the  air,  and  the  oftner  they 
-1  e re-diltilled  they  become  more  limpid,  lefs  coloured,  and  more 
foluble  in  alcohol  ; whereas  the  efiential  oils,  by  repeated  diitilla- 
tions,  become  thicker  and  lefs  foluble  in  alcohol. 

Their  adion  on  the  body  is  exceedingly  ftimuiant  and  heating. 

OLEUM  PETROLEI.  Loud. 

Oil  oj  Petroleum. 

piflil  petroleum  in  a fand  bath.  » 
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The  oil  obtained  from  this  bitumen  will  be  more  or  lefs  thin 
according  to  the  continuance  of  the  diftillation  and  by  its  con- 
tinuance the  tar  will  at  laft  be  reduced  to  a black  coal  ; and  then 
the  oil  will  be  pretty  deep  in  colour,  but  perfectly  fluid,  though 
very  acrid  and  ftimulating. 

It  is  lefs  difagreeable  than  fome  of  the  other  empyreumatic  oils 
which  had  formerly  a place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  fuch  as  the 
oleum  lateritium. 


OLEUM  SUCCINI  PURISSIMUM.  Edin. 

Purified  Oil  of  Amber. 

Diftil  oil  of  amber  in  a glafs  retort  with  fix  times  its  quantity  of 
water  till  two  thirds  of  the  water  have  pafled  into  the  receiver  j 
then  feparate  this  very  pure  volatile  oil  from  the  water,  and  pre- 
ferve  it  in  clofe  fhut  veflels. 


Oleum  Succini  Rectificatum.  Loud. 
ReBified  Oil  of  Amber. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  amber,  one  pound. 

Diftil  three  times. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

The  oil  which  rifes  in  the  preparation  of  fait  of  amber,  three 
pounds. 

Diftil  a pound  and  a half. 


The  redlified  oil  has  a ftrong  bitumenous  fmell,  and  a pungent 
acrid  talte.  Given  in  a dofe  of  ten  or  twelve  drops,  it  heats, 
ftimulates  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecretions  ; it  is  chiefly  celebrated 
in  hyfterical  disorders,  and  in  deficiences  of  the  uterine  purgations. 
Sometimes  it  is  ufed  externally,  in  liniments  for  weak  or  paralytic 
limbs,  and  rheumatic  pains. 

Of.  prep. — Spt.  am.  luccin.  Lond. 


Moschus  ARTIFrciALIS. 
Artificial  Mujh. 


By  treating  one  part  of  oil  of  amber  with  four  of  nitrous  acid, 
added  in  l'mall  portions  at  a time,  and  ftirring  them  together  with 
a glafs  rod,  the  oil  is  at  laft  converted  into  a yellow  relin,  having 
the  fmell  of  rnulk,  and  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  Arti* 
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ficial  muflc,  where  it  is  often  ufed  as  a fubflitute  for  that  expenfive 
drug. 

OLEUM  ANIMALE.  Lend, 
minimal  Oil. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  hartfhorn,  one  pound. 

Diftil  three  times. 

OLEUM  CORNU  CERVINI  RECTIFICATUM.  Dub. 

Re  Elided  Oil  of  Hartfhorn. 

Take  of 

The  oil  which  afeends  in  the  diftillation  of  the  volatile  liquor  of 
hartfhorn,  three  pounds. 

Water,  fix  pounds. 

Diftil  a pound  and  a half. 

Animal  Oil,  thus  rectified,  is  thin  and  limpid,  of  a fubtle,  pe- 
netrating, not  difagreeable,  fmell  and  tafte. 

Medical  ufe. — It  is  ftrongly  recommended  as  an  anodyne  and 
antifpafmodic  in  dofesoffrom  15  to  30  drops.  Hoffman  reports, 
that  it  procures  a calm  and  fweet  fleep,  which  continues  often  for 
20  hours,  without  being  followed  by  any  languor  or  debility,  but 
rather  leaving  the  patient  more  alert  and  cheerful  than  before : 
that  it  procures  likewifea  gentle  fweat,  without  increafing  the  heat 
of  the  blood  : that  given  to  20  drops  or  more,  on  an  empty  fto- 
mach  fix  hours  before  the  acceffion  of  an  intermittent  fever,  it  fre- 
quently removes  the  diforder  ; and  that  it  is  likewife  a very  ge- 
neral remedy  in  inveterate  and  chronical  epilepfies,  and  in  convul- 
five  motions,  efpecially  if  given  before  the  ufual  time  of  the  attack, 
and  preceded  by  proper  evacuations.  How  far  empyreumatic  oils 
polfefs  the  virtues  that  have  been  aferibed  to  them,  has  not  yet 
been  fufficiently  determined  by  experience ; the  tedioufnefs  and 
trouble  of  the  rectification  having  prevented  their  coming  into  ge- 
neral ufe,  or  being  often  prepared.  They  are  liable  alfo  to  more 
material  inconvenience  in  regard  to  their  medicinal  ufe,  namely, 
precarioufnefe  in  their  quality  •,  for  how  perfectly  foever  they  may 
be  rectified,  they  gradually  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  qualities  they  had 
received  from  that  procefs,  and  return  more  and  more  towards  theip 
original  fetid  ftate. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 


The  flavour  and  virtues  of  diftilled  waters  are  owing,  as  ob~ 
ferved  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  to  their  being  impregnated 
with  a portion  of  the  volatile  oil  of  the  fubjeft  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  Alcohol,  confidered  as  a vehicle  for  thefe  oils,  has 
this  advantage  above  water,  that  it  keeps  all  the  oil  that  rifes 
with  it  perfe£Hy  diflolved  into  an  uniform  limpid  liquor. 

Neverthelefs,  many  fubftances,  which,  on  being  diftilled  with 
water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues  in  great  perfection  ; if  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  with  alcohol,  fcarcely  give  over  to  it  any 
fmell  or  tafte.  The  caufe  of  this  difference  is,  that  alcohol  is 
not  fufceptible  of  fo  great  a degree  of  heat  as  water.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  fome  fubftances  may  be  volatile  enough  to 
rife  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  but  not  with  that  of  boiling 
alcohol. 

Thus,  if  cinnamon,  for  inftance,  be  committed  to  diftillation 
with  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  or  with  proof-fpirit,  which 
is  no  other  than  a mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two  ; the 
alcohol  will  arife  ftrft  clear,  colourlefs,  and  tranfparent,  and  al- 
moft  without  any  tafte  of  the  fpice ; but  as  foon  as  the  more 
ponderous  watery  fluid  begins  to  arife,  the  oil  comes  freely  over 
with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor  highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a 
milky  hue. 

The  proof  fpirit  ufually  met  with  in  the  (hops  is  very  rarely 
pure,  or  free  from  all  unpleafant  flavour ; which,  though  con- 
cealed by  means  of  certain  additions,  plainly  difcovers  itfelf  when 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  diftilled  fpirits.  This  naufeous 
flavour  does  not  begin  to  arife  till  after  the  alcohol  has  come 
over  j which  is  the  very  time  that  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients 
begin  alfo  to  arife  moft  plentifully  ; and  hence  the  liquor  receives 
an  ungrateful  taint.  To  this  caufe  principally  is  owing  the  ge- 
neral complaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are  lefs  agree- 
able than  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  prepared  by  the  diltiller  ; the  lat- 
ter being  extremely  curious  in  rectifying  or  purifying  the  fpirits, 
which  he  ufes  for  what  he  calls  fine  goods,  from  all  unpleafant 
flavour. 
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SPIRITUS  CARI  CARVI.  Edin. 

Spirit  of  Caraway. 

Take  of 

Caraway  feeds,  bruifed,  half  a pound  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  nine  pounds. 

Macerate  for  two  days  in  a clofe  veffel ; then  pour  on  as  much 
water  as  will  prevent  empyreuma,  and  draw  off  by  diftillation 
nine  pounds. 


Spiritus  Carvi.  Lond.  Dub. 

Spirit  of  Caraway. 

Take  of 

Caraway  feeds,  bruifed,  half  a pound  ; 

Proof  fpirir  of  wine,  one  gallon  $ (nine  pounds,  Dub.') 
Water,  fufhcient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon,  (nine  pounds,  Dub.) 


In  the  fame  manner  is  prepared  the  lame  quantity  of  fpirit 
from 


Cinnamony  bruifed,  one  pound, 

P eppcr minty  in  flower,  one 
pound  and  a half. 

Spearmint y one  pound  and  a half. 
Pennyroyal , dried,  a pound  and 
a half. 

Nuimegy  well  bruifed,  two  oun- 
ces, 

Cff.  prep. — Succus  coch.  comp. 
Pimento,  bruifed,  half  a pound, 


1 

1 


Spiritus. 

LaURI  ClNNAMONI.  Edin . 
Cinnamoni.  Lond.  Dub. 
Mentha  Piperita.  Edin. 

Piperitidis.  Lona. 

Mentha  fativa.  Lond. 

Pulegii.  Lond. 

Myrifica  rnofehata.  Edin. 
Ducts  rnofehata.  Dub.  Lond. 


Ed. 

C Myrti  Pimenta.  Edin. 
I Pimento.  Dub.  Lond, 


SPIRITUS  LAVANDULA!  SPICA.  Ed. 
Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of 


Flowering  fpikes  of  lavender,  frefh  gathered,  two  pounds } 
Alcohol,  eight  pounds. 

Draw  off  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  feven  pounds. 


Spiritus  Lavenbul^e.  Lond.  Dub. 
Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of 

Frefh  flowers  of  lavender,  one  pound  and  a half  5 
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Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon,  (nine  pounds,  Dul\) 

Draw  oft'  by  dillillation  in  a water  bath,  five  pinrs,  (five  pounds, 

Di/b. 

Off.  prep. — Spt.  lav.  conip.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub  Linim.  camph. 
comp.  Loud.  Dub. 

By  thefe  dire&ions,  and  in  the  fame  quantities,  is  prepared, 

SPIRITUS  ROR1SMAR1NI  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  Spiritus 

Rorismarini.  Loud. 

Spirit  of  Rq/emary, 

from  two  pounds  of  the  flowering  tops  of  rofemary,  according 
to  the  Edinburgh  college,  and  from  a pound  and  a half  accord- 
ing to  the  London. 

Off.  pnp. — Linim  fapon,  comp.  Land. 

We  think  it  unneceflary  to  make  particular  obfervations  on 
each  of  thefe  Ample  ipirits,  as  their  virtues  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  iubftances  from  which  they  are  extracted,  united  to 
the  ftimulus  of  the  alcohol.  The  alcohol  in  the  fpirits  of  laven- 
der and  rofemary,  is  almoft  pure  ; in  the  others  it  is  diluted  with 
about  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

SPIRITUS  ANISI  COMPOS  IT  US.  Loud. 

Compound  Spirit  off  Anffeed. 

Take  of 
Anifeed, 

Angelica  feed,  of  each,  bruifed,  half  a pound  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

Draw  oft  one  gallon  by  diftiliation. 

This  compound  fpirit,  like  the  Ample  ones,  is  an  agreeable 
cordial ; indeed  too  agreeable,  for  by  fome  they  are  fo  often  re- 
ibrted  to,  on  the  flighteft  fenfation  of  flatulence  in  the  flomach, 
that  their  ufe  is  attended  with  all  the  pernicious  confequences  of 
dram  drinking. 

SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI  COMMUNIS  COMPOSITUS.  Ed. 
Spiritus  Juniperi  Compositus.  Loud.  Dub. 

Compound  Spirit  off  Juniper • 

Take  of 

Juniper  berries,  well  bruifed,  one  pound  ; 

Caraway  feeds, 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each,  bruifed,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 
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Diluted  alcohol,  nine  pounds,  (one  gallon,  Lend.) 

Macerate  for  two  days,  and  having  added  as  much  water  as  will 
prevent  empyreuma,  draw  off  by  diftillation  nine  pounds.  Ed. 
(one  gallon,  Lend.) 

The  good  and  bad  effedls  of  this  fpirit  exactly  coincide  with 
thofe  of  gin. 

SPIRITUS  RAPHANI  COMPOSITUS.  Loud.  Dub. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Horfe-Radifh. 

Take  of 

Frefli  horfe-radifh  root, 

Dried  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  each  two  pounds  ; 

Frefli  herb  of  garden  feurvy-grafs,  four  pounds  ; 

Bruifed  nutmegs,  one  ounce  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  gallons,  (eighten  pounds,  Dub.) 

Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

Draw  off  two  gallons,  (eighteen  pounds,  Dub.) 

This  is  an  aromatic  acrid  fpiritous  liquor,  but  has  no  preten- 
fions  to  the  fpecific  antifcorbutic  properties  formerly  aferibed  to  it. 

ALCOFIOL  AMMON1ATUM  FCETIDUM,  Sive  Spiritus 
Ammonia  Foetidus.  Ed.  Spiritus  Alcah  Volatilis 
Foetidus.  Dub. 

Fetid  Spirit  of  Volatile  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces,  (ten  ounces,  Dub.) 

Alfa  feetida,  half  an  ounce. 

Digefl  in  a clofe  veffel  twelve  hours  •,  then  diftil  off,  with  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Spiritus  Ammonia  Foetidus.  Lend. 

Fetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Proof  fpirit,  fix  pints  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  j 
Alfa  foetida,  four  ounces. 

Potafh,  one  pound  and  a half. 

Mix  them,  and  draw  off  by  diflillation  five  pints,  with  a flow  fire. 

This  fpirit,  the  lafl  formula  of  which  is  the  beft,  as  being  moft 
eafily  prepared,  is  defigned  as  an  anti-hyfteric,  and  is  undoubted- 
ly a very  elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits,  impregnated  for  thaf<^ 
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purpofes  with  different  fetids,  have  been  ufually  kept  in  the 
ihops  ; the  ingredient  here  chofen,  is  the  bell  calculated  of  any 
for  general  ufe,  and  equivalent  in  virtue  to  them  all.  The  lpirit 
is  pale  when  newly  diflilled,  but  acquires  a confiderable  tinge  by 
keeping. 


/ 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

INF  US  IONS. 


We  have  already  explained  the  fenfe  in  which  we  employ  the 
term  Infufion.  W^e  confine  it  to  the  adlion  of  a menflruum,  not 
aflifted  by  ebullition,  on  any  fubftance  confifling  of  heterogeneous 
principles,  fome  of  which  are  foluble,  and  others  infoluble,  in 
that  menflruum.  The  term  is  generally  ufed  in  a more  exten- 
five,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a lefs  corre£t,  fenfe  : thus, 
lime  water  and  the  mucilages,  which  are  commonly  clafled  with 
the  infufions,  are  inftances  of  fimple  folution,  and  the  chalk 
mixture  is  the  mechanical  fufpenfion  of  an  infoluble  fubftance. 
When  the  menflruum  ufed  is  water,  the  folution  is  termed  Amply 
an  Infufion  ; but  when  the  menflruum  is  alcohol,  it  is  called  a 
Tindlure  ; when  wine  or  vinegar,  a Medicated  Wine  or  Vinegar. 
Infufions  in  water  are  extremely  apt  to  fpoil,  and  are  generally 
extemporaneous  preparations. 

INFUSUM  CINCHONA?  OFFICINALIS.  Ed. 
Infufion  of  Cinchona  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  one  pound. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter. 

Infusum  Corticis  Peruvian!.  Dub „ 

Infufion  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  coarfe  powder,  one  ounce ; 

Mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  two  ounces  ; 

Water,  twelve  ounces. 
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Triturate  tlie  bark  with  the  mucilage,  and  add  the  water  during 
the  trituration.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  decant 
the  pure  liquor. 

This  is  a very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  the  active  principles 
of  cinchona  bark,  and  that  in  which  it  will  fit  lighted  on  weak 
and  delicate  domachs.  The  trituration  directed  by  the  Dublin 
college  will  promote  the  folution,  and  the  addition  of  the  muci- 
lage, will  fufpend  the  fined  particles  of  the  fubdance  of  the  bark 
itfelf.  The  refiduum  of  the  cold  infufion  may  be  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  making  other  preparations,  efpeciallv  the  extra£L  for 
its  virtues  are  by  no  means  exaufted.  But  it  mud  never  be  dried 
and  fold,  or  exhibited  in  fubdance,  for  that  would  be  a culpable 
fraud. 


Take  of 


INFUSUM  DIGITALIS  PURPUREiE. 

Infufon  of  Foxglove. 


Dried  leaves  of  foxglove,  one  drachm  ; 
Boiling  water,  eight  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce. 
Macerate  for  four  hours,  and  filter. 


Ed. 


This  is  the  infufion  fo  highly  recommended  by  Withering. 
Half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  of  it,  may  be  taken  twice  a-day  in 
dropfical  complaints.  The  fpirit  of  cinnamon  is  added  to  im- 
prove its  flavour,  and  to  counteract  its  fedative  effects. 


INFUSUM  GENTIAN jE  COMPOSITUM ; vulgo  Infusum 

Am  a rum.  Ed. 

Compound  Infufion  of  Gentian , or  Bitter  Infufion. 


Take  of 

Gentian  root,  cut  into  pieces,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  bruifed,  one  drachm  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  bruifed,  half  a drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  four  ounces  ; 

Water,  one  pound. 

Fird  pour  on  the  alcohol,  and  three  hours  thereafter  add  the 
water ; then  macerate  without  heat  for  twelve  hours,  and 
drain. 


Infusum  Gentian.®  Compositum.  Loud. 
Compound  Infufion  of  Gentian. 

Take  of 

I he  root  of  gentian,  cut  into  pieces,  one  drachm. 
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Dried  orange-peel,  a drachm  and  a half; 
Frefii  outer  rind  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Boiling  water,  twelve  ounces  by  meafure. 
Macerate  for  an  hour,  and  drain. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

Bruifed  gentian  root,  two  drachms  ; 

Frefh  outer  rind  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  a drachm  and  a half ; 
Diluted  alcohol,  four  ounces; 

Boiling  water,  twelve  ounces. 

Firit  pour  on  (he  fpirit,  and  after  three  hours,  the  water, 
ly,  after  macerating  two  hours,  filter. 


Laft- 


These  formulae  are  all  effentially  the  fame.  The  Edinburgh 
college  employ  the  larged  proportion  of  gentian  ; but  they  infufe  it 
in  cold  water,  which  does  not  extraft  the  bitter  principle  fo  quick- 
ly or  fo  fully  as  boiling  water,  although  it  diffipates  lefs  of.  the 
flavour  of  the  aromatics.  The  alcohol  is  a ufeful  addition,  both 
in  promoting  the  extradition  of  the  virtues  of  ail  the  ingredients, 
and  in  preferving  the  infufion  longer  from  fpoiling. 

Med.  ufe. — Gentian  is  the  dronged  and  pured  of  the  Euro- 
pean bitters,  and  readily  imparts  its  virtues  to  w'ater.  Thefe 
infufions  are  in  very  common  ufe  as  domachic  and  tonic. 

INFUSUM  MIMOS/E  CATECHU , vulgo  Infusum  Jafoni- 

cum.  Ed. 

Infufion  of  Catechu , commonly  called  Japonic  Infufion. 

Take  of 

Extradt  of  catechu  in  powder,  two  drachms  and  a half ; 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  half  a drachm  ; 

Boiling  water,  feven  ounces  ; 

Simple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Macerate  the  extradt  and  cinnamon  in  the  water,  in  a covered 

vcfl'tl,  for  two  hours,  then  drain  it,  and  add  the  fyrup. 

As  this  preparation  will  not  keep  above  a day  or  two,  it  mud 
always  be  made  exiemporaneoufly.  The  two  hours  maceration, 
therefore,  becomes  very  often  extremely  inconvenient ; but  it  may 
be  prepared  in  a lew  minutes  by  boiling,  without  in  the  lead  im- 
pairing the  virtues  of  the  medicine. 

Med.  ufe. — Extract  of  catechu  is  al/nod  pure  tannin.  This  in- 
futi'-m  is  therefore  a powerfully  adringent  foiution.  The  cin- 
namon and  lyrup  re..uer  it  diffidently  agreeable,  and  it  will  be 
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found  ferviceable  in  diarrhoeas  proceeding  from  a laxity  of  the 
inteftines.  Its  dofer  is  a fpoonful  or  two  every  other  hour,  or  af- 
ter every  loofe  (tool. 

INFUSUM  RHEI  PALMATI.  Ed. 

Infufion  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce. 

Macerate  the  rhubarb  in  a clofe  veffel  with  the  water,  for  twelve 
hours  j then  add  the  fpirit,  and  Brain  the  liquor. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of  rhubarb, 
when  defigned  as  a purgative  •,  water  extracting  its  virtue  more 
effectually  than  either  vinous  or  fpirituous  menftrua. 

INFUSUM  ROSiE  GALLICS.  Ed. 

Infufion  of  Rofes. 

Take  of 

The  petals  of  red  rofes,  dried,  one  ounce  j 
Boiling  water,  five  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  drachm ; 

White  fugar,  two  ounces. 

Macerate  the  petals  with  the  boiling  water  in  an  earthen  veffel* 
which  is  not  glazed  with  lead,  for  four  hours  ; then  add  the 
acid,  {train  the  liquor,  and  diffolve  the  fugar  in  it. 

Infusum  Rosje.  Loud. 

Infufion  of  Rofes . 

Take  of 

Dried  red  rofes,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  three  drachms  } 

Boiling  diftilled  w'ater,  two  pints  and  a half  j 
Double  refined  fugar,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Firft  pour  the  water  on  the  petals  in  a glafs  veffel,  then  add 
diluted  vitriolic  acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Strain 
the  liquor,  when  cold,  and  add  the  fugar. 

Infusum  Rosarum  ; olim,  Tinctura  Rosarum.  Dub. 
Infufion  of  Rofes , formerly  TinEiure  of  Rofes. 

Take  of 

The  petals  of  red  rofe  buds,  half  an  ounce  j 
Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  three  drachms  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pounds  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  an  ounce  and  a half. 
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Firft  mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  in  a glafs  or  glazed  earthen 
veflel.  Macerate  the  petals  in  the  mixture,  then  add  the  'fu- 
gar  to  the  liquor  when  cold  and  drained. 

The  difterence  in  the  directions  for  preparing  this  infufion  are 
immaterial.  In  faCt,  the  rofe  leaves  have  very  little  efFeCt,  ex- 
cept in  giving  the  mixture  an  elegant  red  colour.  Its  fub-acicl 
and  aftringent  virtues  depend  entirely  on  the  fulphuric  acid.  Al- 
together, however,  it  is  an  elegant  medicine,  and  forms  a very 
grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  hsemorrhagies,  and  in  all  cafes  which 
require  mild  coolers  and  fub-aftringents  : it  is  fometimes  taken 
with  bolufes  or  electuaries  of  the  bark,  and  likewife  makes  a 
good  gargle.  • 

INFUSUM  SENNiE  SIMPLEX.  Land. 

Simple  Infufion  of  Senna- 

Take  of 

Senna,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Ginger,  powdered,  one  drachm  *, 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Macerate  them  for  an  hour  in  a covered  veflel,  and  {train  the  li- 
quor when  cold. 

Infusum  Senn.®.  Dub. 

Infufion  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  fix  drachms ; 

Ginger,  powdered,  half  a drachm  ; 

Boiling  water,  ten  ounces. 

Macerate  them  for  an  hour  in  a covered  veflel,  then  filter. 

This  is  a well  contrived  purgative  infufion,  the  ginger  correct- 
ing the  draftic  efFeCts  of  the  fenna.  But  the  quantity  here  or- 
dered to  be  prepared  at  one  time,  is  much  too  large,  for  an  ounce 
as  two  is  a fuflicient  dofe.  It  is  of  advantage  that  it  {hould  be 
ufed  frelh  prepared,  as  it  is  apt  to  fpoil  very  quickly. 

INFUSUM  SF.NNiE  TARTARISATUM.  Land. 
Tartar  fed  Infufion  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  ounce  and  a half ", 

Coriander  feeds,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  drachms  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Diflolve  the  cryftals  of  tartar  by  boiling  in  the  water  ; then  pour 

O o 
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the  liquor,  as  yet  boiling,  on  the  fenna  and  feeds.  Macerate 
for  an  hour  in  a covered  veffel,  and  drain  when  cold. 

The  addition  of  the  fuper  tartrate  of  potafs  renders  the  tafte 
of  the  fenna  lefs  unpleafant,  and  alfo  promotes  its  action. 

INFUSUM  TAMARINDI  CUM  SENNA.  Edin. 

Inf  upon  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna . 

Take  of 

Preferved  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ; 

Senna,  one  drachm  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  bruifed,  half  a drachm  j 
Brown  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Macerate  for  four  hours,  with  occafional  agitation,  in  a clofe 
earthen  velfel,  not  glazed  with  lead,  and  drain  the  liquor, 
t may  alfo  be  made  with  double,  triple,  & c.  the  quantity  of 
fenna.  1 

This  forms  a mild  and  ufeful  purge,  excellently  fuited  for  de- 
licate domachs,  and  inflammatory  difeafes.  The  tade  of  the 
fenna  is  well  covered  by  the  aromatic  fugar  and  by  the  acidity  of 
the  tamarinds. 
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decoctions. 


Decoctions  differ  from  infufions  only  in  the  a£fion  of  the 
mendruum  being  afTided  by  a boiling  heat.  At  the  fame  time, 
however,  that  the  increafe  of  temperature  facilitates  and  expe- 
dites the  folution  of  fome  fixed  principles,  it  gives  others  a ten- 
dency to  decompofition,  and  diflipates  all  volatile  matters.  De- 
codhon,  therefore,  can  only  be  ufed  with  advantage  for  the  ex- 
tra&ion  of  principles  which  are  neither  volatilized  nor  altered  by 
a boiling  heat.  1 

To  promote  the  action  of  the  mendruum,  infufion  is  fome- 
times  premifed  to  deco&ion. 

In  compound  decodlions,  it  is  fometimes  convenient  not"  to  put 
in  all  the  ingredients  from  the  fird,  but  in  fucceffion,  according 
to  their  hardnels,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  their  virtues  are 
extra&ed  ; and  if  any  aromatic,  or  other  fubdances  containing 
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volatile  principles,  enter  into  the  compofition,  the  boiling  decoc- 
tion is  to  be  limply  poured  upon  them,  and  covered  up  until  it  cool. 

Deco&ions  lhould  be  made  in  veflels  fufficiently  large  to  pre- 
vent any  rilk  of  boiling  over,  and  fhould  be  continued  without  in- 
terruption, and  gently. 

DECOCTUM  ALTHiEiE  OFFICINALIS;  Ed. 

DecoElion  of  Marjhmallo'ws . 

Take  of 

Dried  marlhmallow  roots,  bruifed,  four  ounces  ; 

Raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two  ounces  ; 

Water,  feven  pounds. 

Boil  down  to  five  pounds  ; ftrain  the  decotftion,  and  after  the 
feces  have  fubfided,  pour  of  the  clear  liquor. 

Marshmallow  roots  contain  nothing  foluble  in  Water  except 
mucilage,  which  is  very  abundant  in  them.  This  deco&ion  is 
therefore  to  be  confidered  merely  as  an  emollient,  rendered  more 
pleafant  by  the  acidulous  fweetnefs  of  the  raifins. 

DECOCTUM  ANTHEMIDIS  NOBILIS  ; vulgo,  Decoctum 
Chamjemeli  five  Commune.  Ed. 

Common  DecoElion,  or  DecoElion  of  Chamomile. 

Take  of  > 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 

Caraway  feeds,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  five  pounds. 

Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  {train. 

% » 

Decoctum  Chama!Meli  •,  five  Decoctum  pro  Enemate.  Dubi 
DecoElion  of  Chamomile,  or  DecoElion  for  Glflers. 

Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  two  drachms ; 

Water,  a pound. 

Boil  a little,  and  ftrain. 

Decoctum  pro  Enemate.  Lend. 

DecoElion  for  Glvfters • 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  mallow,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil,  and  (train. 
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Decoctum  pro  fomento.  Loud. 

DecoRion  for  Fomentations. 

-Take  of 

The  leaves  of  fouthernwood,  dried, 

The  tops  of  fea  wormwood,  dried, 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  each  one  ounce  •, 

Bay  leaves,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diftilled  water,  fix  pints. 

Boil  them  a little,  and  {train. 

These  decoftions  are  merely  folutions  of  bitter  extractive,  com-  I 
bined,  in  the  fecond  with  mucilage,  and  in  the  others  with  eflential 
oils.  In  making  them,  the  aromatic  fubftances  fliould  not  be  add- 
ed until  the  decoftion  is  nearly  completed  ; for  otherwife  their 
flavour  would  be  entirely  diflipated. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe  impregnations 
are  for  the  moft  part  unneceflary  for  the  purpof^of  glyfters  ; and 
in  general,  the  bulk  and  warmth  of  thefe  produce  a difcharge  be- 
fore thefe  medicines  can  have  any  effeft. 

As  fomentations,  their  virtues  alfo  depend  in  a great  meafure 
on  the  warm  water,  of  which  they  principally  confifl: : and  when 
the  herbs  themfelves  are  applied,  they  aft  only  as  retaining  heat 
and  moifture  for  a longer  time;  and  are  a lefs  convenient,  and 
not  more  ufeful  fomentation,  than  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 

DECOCTUM  CINCHONA  OFFICINALIS ; vulgo  Decgc- 

TUM  CORTICIS  PerUVIaNI.  Edill. 

DecoRion  of  Cinchona  Barky 

Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  a pound  and  a half. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  veflel,  and  drain  the  liquor  while 
hot. 


Decoctum  Corticis  Peruvian!.  Loud. 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint  and  three  ounces. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  veflel,  and  {train  the  liquor  while 
hot. 


Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  coarfe 
Water,  eighteen  ounces. 


Dub. 

powder,  fix  drachms ; 
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Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a veffel  almoft  covered,  and  ftrain  the  li- 
quor, while  hot,  through  linen. 

Cinchona  bark  readily  yields  its  adive  principles  to  the  ac- 
tion of  boiling  water,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  cold  water  is 
capable  of  retaining  diffolved  ; therefore,  when  a faturated  decoc- 
tion cools,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  there  is  always  a depofition  of 
a yellowifh  or  reddifh  powder,  while  the  fupernatant  liquor  ie  re- 
duced to  the  ftrength  of  a faturated  cold  infufion.  Decodion 
therefore  prefents  us  with  an  eafy  means  of  obtaining  immedi- 
ately an  adive  preparation  of  cinchona  bark,  and  with  one  of 
greater  ftrength,  than  a cold  or  even  a warm  infufion,  provided 
it  be  drunk  while  tepid,  and  before  it  forms  any  depofition,  or  if 
the  precipitate  be  diffufed  by  agitation,  after  it  is  formed.  As 
the  precipitate  contains  no  woody  fibre,  or  other  inert  matter,  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  in  very  fmall  dofes  it  would  prove,  if 
dried,  a very  powerful  preparation  of  cinchona  bark. 

Formerly  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  ftrength  of  a decodion 
of  cinchona  bark,  and  fimilar  fubftances,  was  increafed  by  con- 
tinuing the  boiling  for  a great  length  of  time  ; but  this  is  now 
known  to  be  a miftake  ; and  indeed,  after  a certain  time,  the  de- 
codion becomes  weaker  inftead  of  ftronger,  becaufe  water  at 
different  temperatures  is  capable  of  diffolving  only  a determinate 
proportion  of  its  adive  principles ; and  therefore,  as  foon  as 
it  is  faturated,  any  farther  decodion  is  unneceffary.  But  more- 
over, thefe  principles,  when  diffolved  in  water,  are  liable  to 
be  decompofed,  and  become  inert,  by  the  abforption  of  atmo- 
fpheric  oxygen,  and  this  decompofition  is  increafed  by  increafe 
of  temperature  *,  and  as  boiling  conftantly  prefents  new  furfaces 
to  the  adion  of  the  air,  it  is  evidently  hurtful  when  protraded 
longer  than  what  is  juft  neceffary  to  faturate  the  water.  Ten 
minutes  is  fuppofed  by  the  colleges  to  be  fufficient  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

DECOCTUM  DAPHNES  MEZEREI.  Ed. 

DecoBmi  of  Mezereon. 

Take  of 

The  bark  of  mezereon  root,  two  drachms ; 

Liquorice  root,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  three  pounds. 

Boil  with  a gentle  heat,  down  to  two  pounds,  and  ftrain  the  de- 
codion. 

From  four  to  eight  ounces  of  this  deccdion  may  be  given  four 
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times  a-day,  in  fome  obftinate  venereal  and  rheumatic  affections. 
It  operates  chiefly  by  perfpiration. 

\ 

DECOCTUM  GEOFFRJEiE  INERMIS.  Ed. 

• DecoBion  of  Cabbage-tree  Bark. 

Take  of 

Bark  of  the  cabbage-tree,  powdered,  one  ounce; 

Water,  two  pounds. 

Boil  with  a gentle  fire  down  to  one  pound,  and  ftrain  the  decoc- 
tion. 

This  is  a powerful  anthelmintic.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of 
one  table  fpoonful  to  children,  and  four  to  adults.  If  difagreeable 
fymptoms  fhould  arife  from  an  over-dofe,  or  from  drinking  cold 
water  during  its  adtion,  we  muft  immediately  purge  with  caftor 
oil,  and  dilute  with  acidulated  fluids. 

DECOCTUM  GUA1ACI  COMPOSITUM  j vulgo  Decoc- 

TCM  I.1GNORUM.  Ed. 

Compound  DecoBion  of  Guaiacum , commonly  called  DecoBion  of  the 

Woods. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  rafpings,  three  ounces ; 

Raifins,  ftoned,  two  ounces  ; 

Saffafras  root,  fliced. 

Liquorice  root,  bruifed,  each  one  ounce  \ 

Water,  ten  pounds. 

Boil  the  guaiacum  and  rafins  with  the  water,  over  a gentle  fire, 
to  the  confumption  of  one  half,  adding  towards  the  end,  the 
faffafras  and  liquorice,  and  ftrain  the  deco&ion  without  ex- 
preffion. 

This  decodlion  is  of  ufe  in  fome  rheumatic  and  eutaneous  af- 
feftions.  It  maybe  taken  by  itfelf,  to  the  quantity  of  a quarter  of 
a pint  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  or  ufed  as  an  afiiftant  in  a courfe  of 
mercurial  or  antimonial  alteratives  , the  patient,  in  either  cafe, 
keeping  warm,  in  order  to  promote  the  operation  of  the  medi- 
cine. 

DECOCTUM  HELLEBORI  ALBI.  Land. 

DecoBion  of  White  Hellebore. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  white  hellebore,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 
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Diddled  water,  two  pints  ; 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  ounces. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  root  to  one  pint,  and,  the  liquor  being 
cold  and  drained,  add  to  it  the  fpirit. 

1 . x 

This  deco£lion  is  only  ufed  externally  as  a walh,  in  tinea  capi- 
tis, lepra,  pfora,  &c.  When  the  Ikin  is  very  tender  and  irritable, 
it  fhould  be  diluted  wiih  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI  DISTICH J.  Ed.  Decoctum  Hor- 

DEX.  Lond. 

DecoElion  of  Barley . Barley  Water. 

Take  of 

Pearl  barley,  two  ounces  ; 

Water,  five  pounds. 

Firft  wafh  off  the  mealy  matter  which  adheres  to  the  barley  with 
fome  cold  water  ; then  extra£i  the  colouring  matter  by  boiling 
it  a little  with  about  half  a pound  of  water.  Throw  this  de- 
codlion  away ; and  put  the  barley  thus  purified  into  five  pounds 
of  boiling  water,  which  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  one  half,  and 
drain  the  decotSfion. 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI  COMPOSITUM.  Lond. 
Compound  Decoction  of  Barley. 

Take  of 

The  deco£lion  of  barley,  two  pints  ; 

Figs,  fiiced,  two  ounces  ; 

Liquorice  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce; 

Raifins,  doned,  two  ounces  ; 

Diddled  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  to  two  pints,  and  drain. 

These  liquors  are  to  be  ufed  freely,  as  diluting  drinks,  in  fevers 
and  other  acute  diforders  : hence  it  is  of  confequence  that  they 
fhould  be  prepared  fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  agreeable  as  podible : 
for  this  reafon  they  are  inferted  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  fe- 
veral  circumdances  which  contribute  to  their  elegance  fet  down, 
for  if  any  one  of  them  be  omitted,  the  beverage  will  be  lefs  grate- 
ful. As  however  they  are  much  oftener  prepared  by  nurfes  and 
fervants  than  by  the  apothecary,  thefe  receipts  might  with  great 
advantage  be  fubdituted  for  the  ridiculous,  and  often  dangerous 
fpecifics,  with  which  domedic  cookery  books  abound.  We 
would  therefore  recommend  this  fubjeft  to  the  notice  of  the  in- 
genious and  fcientific  author  of  Culina  Famulatrix  Medicina,  than 
whom,  no  one  is  more  qualified,  with  the  afliftance  of  Archseus, 
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to  reform  Domeftic  Pharmacy.  However  trivial  medicines  of 
this  clafs  may  appear  to  be,  they  are  of  greater  importance  in  the 
cure  of  acute  difeafes  than  many  more  elaborate  preparations. 


DECOCTUM  POLYGALA  SENEGAL.  Ed. 

Decoction  of  Setieka. 

Take  of 

Seneka  root, one  ounce  j 
Water,  two  pounds. 

Boil  down  to  fixteen  ounces,  and  (train  thedeco&ion. 


The  virtues  of  this  deco£tion  will  be  eafily  understood  from 
thofe  of  the  root  from.which  it  is  prepared.  The  dofe  in  hydro- 
pic cafes,  and  rheumatic  or  arthritic  complaints,  is  two  ounces, 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  according  to  its  effect. 


* 


DECOCTUM  SIMILACIS  SARSAPARILLA.  Ed.  De, 
coctum  Sarsaparilla.  Lend.  Dub. 

Decoction  of.  Sarfaparilla. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  farfaparilla,  diced,  fix  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  eight  pints. 

Digeft  for  two  hours,  with  a heat  of  about  1950  ; then  take  out 
the  root,  and  bruife  it ; repeat  the  maceration  for  the  fame 
length  of  time,  and  in  the  fame  liquor,  with  the  bruifed  root. 
Then  boil  the  liquor  down  to  four  pints,  prefs  it  out,  and  drain 
the  decod  ion. 


The  above  formula  is  that  of  the  London  college  ; and  as  that 
of  the  Edinburgh  college  differs  from  it  only  in  omitting  the  fe- 
cond  maceration,  and  that  of  the  Dublin  in  not  exprefling  the  tem- 
perature in  which  it  is  to  be  performed,  it  was  thought  unnecef- 
fary  to  introduce  them.  It  is  indeed  a very  doubtful  remedy,  and 
its  diaphoretic  effedls  are.probably  owing  to  its  being  drunk  warm. 
It  is  tota  I incapable  of  curing  fyphilis  ; but  by  fome  it  is  thought 
ufeful  in  the  fequelae  of  that  difeafe. 


DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILLA  COMPOSITUM.  Load. 

Dub. 

Compound  DecoBion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

Take  of 

Ti.e  root  of  farfaparilla,  diced  and  bruifed,  fix  ounces  i 
Bark  of  the  root  of  faffafras, 

Shavings  of  guaiacum  wood, 

' Liquorice  root,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
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Mezcreon,  three  drachms  ; 

Diftilled  water,  ten  pints.  , . 

Macerate,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  fix  hours;  then  boil  it  down  to 
five  pints,  adding,  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling,  the  mezereon, 
and  drain  the  liquor.  , * 

The  directions  of  the  Dublin  college  only  differ  in  adding  the 
liquorice  root  along  with  the  mezereon,  and  in  reducing  the  quan- 
tity of  the  ingredients  ufed  to  one  fourth  part. 

This  compound  deco£tion  is  faid  to  be  an  improved  mode  of 
preparing  the  once  highly  celebrated  Lifbon  diet  drink,  which, 
after  its  firft  introduction  into  Britain,  was  fo  long  kept  a fecret. 

It  operates  as  a diaphoretic,  and  may  be  given  with  advantage 
in  rheumatic  cafes,  and  in  fome  of  the  fequelse  of  fyphilis.  Three 
or  four  ounces  may  be  taken  four  times  a-day. 

DECOCTUM  ULMI.  Loud. 

Deco  Elion  of  Elm. 

Take  of  , _ 

The  frefli  inner  bark  of  elm,  bruifed,  four  ounces  , 

Diftilled  water,  four  pints  j 
Boil  to  two  pints,  and  ftrain. 

Under  this  form  the  elm  bark  has  been  highly  celebrated  for 
the  cure  of  certain  cutaneous  eruptions ; but  undefervedly,  ’ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  the  moll  judicious  pra&itioners. 


.>.«■  CHAP.  XXV.  . 

MUCILAGES. 

MUCILAGO  AMYLI.  Ed.  Loud. 

Mucilage  of  Starch. 

Take  of 

Starch,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  one  pound. 

Triturate  the  ftarch,  gradually  adding  the  water ; then  boil  them 
a little. 
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The  London  college  ufe  only  three  drachms  of  {larch  to  one 
pound  of  water.  The  mucilage  thus  formed  is  very  ufeful  in  thofe 
cafes  where  a glutinous  fubdance  is  required  ; it  is  often  fuc- 
cefsfully  employed  as  a glyfter,  in  diarrhoeas  depending  on  acri- 
mony in  the  intellines. 

MUCILAGO  ASTRAGALI  TRAGACANTH#.  Ed. 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  triturate  carefully,  that  the 
gum  may  be  diffolved  ; and  prefs  the  mucilage  through  linen 
cloth. 

Mucilago  Tragacanthje.  Lond. 

Mucilage  of  Tragacanth. 

Take  of 

Tragacanth,  half  an  ounce: 

Diddled  water,  ten  ounces,  by  meafure. 

Macerate  them,  with  a gentle  heat,  till  the  tragacanth  be  diflolv- 
ed. 

Mucilago  Gommi  Tragacantha:.  Dub . 

Mucilage  of  Tragacanth. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  in  powder,  one  drachm; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Difiolve  the  gum  by  digeftion  ; then  drain  the  mucilage  through 
linen. 

Gum  Tragacanth  is  difficultly  foluble  in  water.  When  ma- 
cerated in  it,  it  fwells,  but  does  noc  diffolve.  To  effe£t  the  folu- 
tion  it  mud  be  beaten  into  a pade  with  fome  of  the  water;  and 
the  red  of  the  water  mult  be  added  gradually,  and  incorporated 
with  the  pade  by  beating  them  together.  Gum  tragacanth  is  a 
very  tenacious  fubdance,  and  requires  a very  large  proportion  of 
water  to  form  a fluid  mucilage.  That  of  the  Edinburgh  college, 
which  is  made  with  eight  parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  gum,  is  a 
pade  rather  than  a mucilage.  The  London  mucilage  is  made 
with  twenty  parts  of  water,  and  the  Dublin  with  fixty-four. 

MUCILAGO  MIMOSA  NILOTIC#.  Ed. 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic. 

Take  of 

Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  one  part ; 
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Boiling  water,  two  parts.  , 

Digelt  with  frequent  agitation,  until  the  gum  be  diiiolved  ; then 
prefs  the  mucilage  through  linen. 


Mucilago  Arabici  Gummi.  Loud. 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic. 

Take  of 

Gum-arabic,  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  eight  ounces. 

Triturate  the  gum  with  the  water  until  it  be  diflolved. 


Dub. 


Take  of  ■■■■■[. 

Gum-arabic,  in  powder,  four  ounces  % 

Boiling  water,  nine  ounces. 

Triturate  the  gum  with  the  water,  then  prefs  the  mucilage 
through  linen. 

It  is  very  necefiary  to  pafs  the  mucilage  through  linen,  in  or- 
der to  free  it  from  pieces  of  wood  and  other  impurities,  which 
always  adhere  to  the  gum  : the  linen  may  be  placed  in  a funnel. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic  is  very  ufeful  in  many  operations  in 
pharmacy  ; it  is  alfo  much  ufed  for  properties  peculiar  to  thofe 
fubftances  of  its  own  clafs,  and  of  all  the  gums  it  feems  to  be 
the  pureft. 

Of.  pre^ — inf.  cort.  Peruv,  Dub.  Emulfio  Arabica.  Editu 
Potio  carb.  calcis.  Ed. 


MUCILAGO  SEMINUM  CYOONll  MALI.  Lond. 

Mucilage  of  Quince- Seed. 

Take  of 

Quince-feeds,  one  drachm ; 

Diltilled  water,  eight  ounces,  by  meafure. 

Boil  with  a flow  fire  for  ten  minutes  •,  then  pafs  it  through  linen. 

This  mucilage,  though  fufficiently  agreeable,  is  perfeftly  fu- 
perfluous,  efpecially  as  it  is  apt  to  fpoil,  from  being  mixed  with 
the  other  principles  of  the  feed3  foluble  in  water.  It  is,  befides, 
never  fo  tranfparent  as  mucilage  carefully  prepared  from  gum 
arabic,  is  not  cheaper,  and  is  unfit  for  many  purpofes,  being  co- 
agulated by  acids. 
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SYRUPS. 


S Y R U P I . Loud.  Dub. 

Syrups. 

In  making  fyrups,  where  we  have  not  diretted  either  the 
weight  of  the  fugar,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  fhould  be 
diffolved,  this  is  to  be  the  rule  : 

Take  of 

Double  refined  fugar,  twenty-nine  ounces  ; 

Any  kind  of  liquor,  one  pint,  (one  pint  and  a half,  Dub,) 
Diffolve  the  fugar  in  the  liquor,  in  a water  bath ; (mix  and  boil 
down  to  one  pound,  Dub.)  then  fet  it  afide  for  twenty-four 
hours  ; take  off  the  fcum,  and  pour  off  the  fyrup  from  the 
feces,  if  there  be  any. 

Syrups  are  folutions  of  fugar  in  any  watery  fluid,  whether 
fimple  or  medicated.  Simple  fyrup  is  nutritious  and  demulcent. 
When  made  of  fine  fugar,  it  is  tranfparent  and  colourlefs.  If 
neceffary,  it  is  eafily  clarified,  by  beating  to  a froth  the  white  of 
an  egg  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  water,  mixing  it  with  the 
fyrup,  and  boiling  the  mixture  for  a few  feconds,  until  the  al- 
bumen coagulates,  and  enveloping  all  heterogenous  matters, 
forms  a fcum,  which  may  be  eafily  taken  off,  or  feparated  by  fil- 
tration. When  inftead  of  fimple  water,  any  other  fluid  is  ufed 
for  diffolving  the  fugar,  the  l'yrup  is  then  medicated.  Medicated 
fyrups  are  prepared,  either  with  exprefied  juices,  infufions,  de- 
co&ions,  or  faline  fluids.  The  objedt  of  forming  thefe  into  fy- 
rups, is  either  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  palate,  or  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  fermentation.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  quantity 
of  fugar  added  becomes  a matter  of  great  importance  ; for,  if  too 
much  be  employed,  the  fugar  will  feparate  by  cryftallization  ; and 
if  too  little,  inftead  of  preventing  fermentation,  it  will  accelerate 
it.  About  two  parts  of  fugar  to  one  of  fluid  are  the  proportions 
directed  by  the  Britifh  colleges  with  this  viewr.  But;  as  in  fome 
mftances,  a larger  quantity  of  fluid  is  added,  and  afterwards 
reduced  to  the  proper  quantity  by  decodkion,  it  will  not  be  fuper- 
fluous  to  point  out  fome  circumftances,  which  fliew  the  evapora- 
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tion  to  be  carried  far  enough.  Thefe  are  the  tendency  to  form 
a pellicle  on  its  furface,  when  a drop  of  it  is  allowed  to  cool ; the 
receding  of  the  laft  portion  of  each  drop,  when  poured  out  drop 
by  drop,  after  it  is  cold  j and,  what  is  mod  to  be  relied  on,  its 
fpecific  gravity  when  boiling  hot,  being  about  1.3,  or  1.385, 
when  cold.  The  fyrup  which  remains,  after  all  the  cryftaHiz- 
able  fugar  has  been  Separated  from  it,  has  been  much,  and  pro- 
bably judly,  recommended  by  fome  for  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cated fyrups  and  electuaries,  although  its  pharmaceutical  fuperi- 
ority  is  actually  owing  to  its  impurity. 

SYRUPUS  SIMPLEX  sive  COMMUNIS.  Ed. 

Simple  or  Common  Syrup. 

Take  of 

Double  refined  fugar,  in  powder,  fifteen  parts  ; 

Water,  eight  parts. 

Let  the  fugar  be  difiolved  by  a gentle  heat,  and  boiled  a little,  fo 
as  to  form  a fyrup. 

This  preparation  is  a plain  liquid,  fweet,  without  flavour  or  co- 
lour ; and  is  more  convenient  in  extemporaneous  prefcription 
than  fugar  undifTolved. 

SYRUPUS  ACIDI  ACETOSI.  Ed. 

Syrup  of  Acetous  Acid. 

Take  of 

Acetous  acid,  two  pounds  and  a half-, 

Double  refined  fugar,  three  pounds  and  a half. 

Boil  them  fo  as  to  form  fyrup. 

This  is  to  be  confidered  as  Ample  fyrup  merely  acidulated,  and 
is  by  no  means  unpleafant.  It  is  often  employed  in  mucilagi- 
nous mixtures,  and  the  like  : and,  on  account  of  its  cheapnefs,  it 
is  often  preferred  to  fyrup  of  lemons. 

SYRUPUS  ALLII.  Dub. 

Syrup  of  Garlic. 

Take  of 

Garlic,  diced,  one  pound  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  four  pounds  j 
Boiling  water,  two  pounds. 

Macerate  the  garlic  in  the  water  in  a clofe  veflel  for  twelve  hours, 
and  add  the  fugar  to  the  ftrained  liquor. 
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This  is  a very  difagreeable  fyrup ; but  when  we  with  to  ex- 
tract the  virtues  of  garlic  by  a watery  menftruum,  it  is  the  belt 
means  we  can  employ. 

SYRUPUS  ALTHiEiE  OFFICINALIS.  Edin. 

Syrup  of  A'larjhmallow . 

Take  of 

Frefh  marfhmallow  roots,  diced.  One  pound ; 

Water,  ten  pounds  •, 

Double  refined  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to  the  confumption  of  one  half,  and 
ftrain  the  liquor,  with  ftrong  expreflion.  Suffer  the  (trained 
deco£tion  to  remain  at  reft  till  the  feces  have  fubfided  ; add 
the  fugar  to  the  depurated  decodtion,  and  boil  fo  as  to  make 
a fyrup. 

Syrupus  Althjeje.  Land. 

Syrup  of  Marjhmallow. 

Take  of 

Frefh  root  of  marfhmallow,  bruifed,  one  pound  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  four  pounds  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  marfhmallow  root  to  one  half,  and  preft 
out  the  liquor  when  cold.  Set  it  by  twelve  hours  ; and,  after 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  liquor.  Add  the  fugar, 
and  boil  it  to  the  weight  of  fix  pounds. 

This  is  merely  a mucilaginous  fyrup,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
nephritic  cafes,  for  fweetening  emollient  deco&ions,  and  the  like. 

SYRUPUS  AMOMI  ZINGIBERIS.  Edin. 

Syrup  of  Ginger. 

Take  of 

Beat  ginger,  three  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water  in  a clofe  veflel,  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ; ftrain  the  infufion,  and  form  a fyrup  by  adding 
the  fugar. 

Syrupus  ZiNGlifcEftfs.  Loud. 

Syrup  of  Ginger. 

Take  of 

Ginger,  bruifed,  four  ounces  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water  three  pints. 
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Macerate  for  four  hours,  and  ftrain  ; then  add  double  refined  fu- 
gar,  and  make  into  a fyrup,  according  to  the  general  prefcrip- 
tion. 

These  are  agreeable  and  moderately  aromatic  fvrups,  impreg- 
nated with  the  flavour  and  virtues  of  the  ginger. 

Off.  prep — Ele£E  catechu,  Dub.  Ele£t.  opiat.  Ed.  Pil  aloes, 
Lond.  Pil  fcill.  Lend.  Dub. 

SYRUPUS  CITRI  AURANTII.  Edin. 

Syrup  of  Orange-Peel. 

Take  of 

The  frefh  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  fix  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pounds  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Macerate  the  rind  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  ; then  add  to  the 
filtered  liquor  the  fugar,  in  powder,  and,  with  a gentle  heat, 
form  a fyrup. 

Syrupus  Corticis  Aurantii.  Lond.  Dub. 

Syrup  of  Orange-Peel. 

Take  of 

Frefh  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  eight  ounces  ; 

Boiling  difliiled  water,  five  pints. 

Macerate  for  twelve  hours,  in  a clofe  veifel ; and,  in  the  (trained 
liquor,  diflblve  double  refined  fugar  to  make  a fyrup. 

In  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  particularly  neceflary  that  the  fugar 
be  previoufly  powdered,  and  diflolved  ir.  the  infufion  with  as  gentle 
a heat  as  poflible,  to  prevent  the  exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts  of 
the  peel.  With  thefe  cautions,  the  fyrup  proves  a very  elegant 
and  agreeable  one,  pofTefiing  a great  (hare  of  the  fine  flavour  of 
the  orange  peel. 

Off.  prep. — Eleft.  aromat.  Ed.  Dub.  Ele<5t.  catechu  comp.  Dub. 
Eleft.  fcammon.  Dub. 

SYRUPUS  CITRI  MEDICI ; olim  Syrupus  Limonum.  Ed. 
Syrupus  Limonis  Succi.  Lond.  Dub. 

Syrup  of  Lemons. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  lemons,  filtered  after  the  feces  have  fubfided,  three 
parts,  (two  pints,  Lond  two  pounds,  Dub.) 

Double  refined  fugar,  five  parts,  (fifty  ounces,  Lond.  four 
pounds,  Dub.) 

Diflblve  the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fo  as  to  make  a fyrup. 
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SYRUPUS  MANNTE.  Dub. 

Syrup  of  Manna. 

Take  of 
Manna, 

Double  refined  fugar,  each  one  pound 
Senna,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  a pound. 

Macerate  the  fenna  in  the  water,  in  a covered  veil'd,  for  twelve 
hours  ; then,  with  the  drained  liquor  mix  the  manna  and  the 
fugar,  fo  that  they  may  be  diffolved. 

This  fyrup  is  a mild  purgative,  and  well  adapted  to  children 
and  perfons  of  a delicate  conftitution. 


SYRUPUS  PAP  AVER  IS  SOMNIFERT.  Ed. 

Syrup  of  White  Poppies. 

Take  of 

White  poppy-heads,  dried,  and  freed  from  the  feeds, two  pounds  j 
Boiling  water,  thirty  pounds  \ 

Double  refined  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Macerate  the  iliced  heads  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  : boil  the 
infufion  till  only  one  third  part  of  the  liquor  remain  ; then 
drain  the  decoction  with  ftrong^expreffion.  Boil  the  drained 
deco£tion  to  the  confumption  of  one  half,  and  drain  again  ; 
laftly,  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  a little,  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

Syrupus  Papayeris  Alei.  Lend. 

Syrup  of  White  Poppy. 

Take  of 

The  heads  of  white  poppies,  dried,  three  pounds  and  a half ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  fix  pounds  ; 

Diddled  water,  eight  gallons. 

Slice  and  bruil'e  the  heads,  then  boil  them  in  the  water,  to  three 
gallons,  in  a water  bath,  faturated  with  fea-falt,  and  prefs  out 
the  deco&ion.  Reduce  this,  by  boiling,  to  about  four  pints, 
and  drain  it  while  hot,  through  a fieve,  then  through  a thin 
woollen  cloth,  and  fet  it  afide  for  twelve  hours,  that  the  feces 
may  fubfide.  Boil  the  liquor,  pouned  ofF  from  the  feces,  to 
three  pints,  and  didblve  the  fugar  in  it,  that  it  may  be  made 
a fyrup. 


This  fyrup,  impregnated  with  the  narcotic  matter  of  the  poppy- 
heads,  is  given  to  children  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drachms  ; and 
to  adults,  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  upwards,  for  eafing 
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pain,  procuring  reft,  and  anfwering  the  other  intentions  of  mild 
opiates.  Particular  care  is  requifite  in  its  preparation,  that  it  may 
be  always  made,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  of  the  fame  ftrcngth  ; and 
accordingly  the  colleges  have  been  very  minute  in  their  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  procefs. 

Off.  prep. — Confe&io  opiata,  Loud.  * . 


Take  of 


SYRUPUSOPII.  Dub. 

Syrup  of  Opium. 


'I3 
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Extract  of  opium,  forty-eight  grains  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pounds. 

Macerate  until  the  opium  be  diflolved,  then  add  double  refined 
fugar  fo  as  to  make  a fyrup  according  to  the  general  formula. 


This  fyrup  is  an  elegant  fubllitute  for  the  former.  It  is  made 
with  infinitely  lefs  trouble,  and  is  always  of  an  uniform  ftrength. 
It  contains  about  two  grains  and  a half  of  opium  in  the  ounce. 


SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  ERRATICI.  Loud. 

Syrup  of  Red  Poppy. 

Take  of 

The  frelh  flowers  of  the  red  poppy,  four  pounds  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  four  pints  and  a half. 

Put  the  flowers,  by  degrees,  into  the  boiling  water,  in  a water 
bath,  conftantly  Birring  them.  After  this,  the  veflel  being 
taken  out  of  the  bath,  macerate  for  twelve  hours  ; then  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  apart,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide. 
Laflly,  make  it  into  a fyrup  with  double  refined  fugar. 

The  defign  of  putting  the  flowers  into  boiling  water  in  a water 
bath  is,  that  they  may  be  a little  fcalded,  fo  as  to  fhrink  enough 
to  be  all  immerged  in  the  water  ; without  this  precaution  thev 
can  fcarce  be  all  got  in  : but  they  are  to  be  continued  no  longer 
over  the  fire  than  till  this  effeft  is  produced,  left  the  liquor  be- 
come too  thick,  and  the  fyrup  be  rendered  ropy. 

As  a medicine  it  is  perfectly  infignificant. 

SYRUPUS  RHAMNI  CATHARTICI.  Edin. 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 

Take  of 

The  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  depurated,  two  parts; 
Double  refined  fugar,  one  part. 

Boil  them  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 
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Syrufus  Spin#  Cervin#.  Lotid. 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 

Take  of 

The  frefli  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  one  gallon  ; 

Ginger,  bruited,  one^ounce ; 

Pimento,  powdered,  one  ounce  and  a half  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  feven  pounds. 

Set  afide  the  juice  for  three  days,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide  ; and 
then  drain  it.  Macerate  the  ginger  and  pimento  in  a pint  of 
the  drained  juice  for  four  hours,  and  drain.  Boil  away  the 
red  of  the  juice  to  three  pints  ; then  add  that  part  of  the  juice 
in  which  the  ginger  and  pimento  have  been  macerated,  and 
form  a fyrup  of  it  with  the  fugar. 

Both  thefe  preparations  in  dofes  of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls, 
operate  as  brifk  cathartics.  The  principal  inconvenieneies  attend- 
ing them  are  their  being  very  unpleafant,  and  their  occafioning  a 
.third  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  fometimes  violent 
gripes  *,  thefe  effetts  may  be  prevented  by  drinking  liberally  of 
water-gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids,  during  the  operation. 

SYRUPUS  ROS.T  GALLICiE.  Ed. 

Syrup  of  Red  Rofes. 

Take  of 

The  dried  petals  of  red  rofes,  feven  ounces ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  fix  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  five  pounds. 

Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  then,  boil  a 
little  and  drain  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar,  and  boil  again 
for  a little  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  fuppofed  to  be  mildly  aftringent;  but  is  princi7 
pally  valued  on  account  of  its  red  colour. 

Off.  prep. — Ele£h  catechu.  Ed. 

SYRUPUS  ROSJE  CENTIFOLI^E.  Ed. 

Syrup  of  Damafk  Rofes. 

Take  of  . 

The  frefii  petals  of  the  damalk  rofe,  one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds. 

Double  refined  fugar,  three  pounds. 

Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours;  then  to  thein- 
fufion  drained  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  them  into  a fyrup. 
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Syrupus  RosjE.  Lond. 

Syrup  of  Rofes. 

Take  of 

The  dried  petals  of  the  damafk  rofe,  feven  ounces  { 

Double  refined  fugar,  fix  pounds; 

Boiling  diililled  water,  four  pints. 

Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  ftrain. 
Evaporate  the  drained  liquor  to  two  pints  and  a half,  and  add 
the  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 


This  fyrup  is  an  agreeable  and  mild  purgative  for  children,  in 
the  dole  of  half  a fpoonful,  or  a fpoonful.  It  likewife  proves 
gently  laxative  to  adults  ; and  with  this  intention  may  be  of  ier- 
vice  in  coflive  habits. 

Of.  prep. — Eledt.  caffiae,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Ele£I.  fcammon.  • 
Lond. 


SYRUPUS  SCILLtE  MARITIME  Ed. 

Syrup  of  Squillsi 


Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pounds  ; 

Double  refined  fugar  in  powder,  three  pounds  and  a half- 
Diffolve  the  fugar  with  a gentle  heat,  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 


This  fyrup  is  ufed  chiefly  in  dofes  of  a fpoonful  or  two,  for  pro- 
moting expectoration*  which  it  does  very  powerfully.  It  is  alfo 
given  as  an  emetic  to  children. 

SYRUPUS  TOLUIFER^E  BALSAMl ; vulgo  Syrupus  Bal-* 

SAMiCUS.  Ed. 

Syrup  t>f  Balfam  of  Tolu,  formerly  Balfamic  Syrup. 

Take  of 

Common  fyrup,  two  pounds ; 

TinCture  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce. 

With  the  fyrup  recently  prepared,  and  when  it  has  almaft  grown 
cold  after  having  been  removed  from  the  fire,  gradually  m'nf 
the  tinCture  with  conffant  agitation. 

Syrupus  Tolutanus.  Lend. 

Syrup  of  Tolu. 

Take  of 

The  balfam  of  Tolu,  eight  ounces  ; 

Diililled  water,  three  pints- 
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Boil  for  two  hours.  Mix  the  double  refined  fugar  with  the  liquor, 
(trained  after  it  is  cold,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 

*^KE  intention  of  the  contrivers  of  the  two  foregoing  proceffes 
feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  different.  In  the  latter,  which  is 
certainly  the  mod  elegant,  the  benzoic  acid  of  the  balfam  alone 
is  contained  ; the  other  fyrup  contains  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
balfam  in  larger  quantity.  They  are  both  moderately  impreg- 
nated with  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  balfam. 


SYRUPUS  VIOLAE  ODORATiE.  Ellin. 

Syrup  of  Violets . 

lake  of 

Frefh  violets,  one  pound; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours  in  aglafs 
or  glazed  earthen  veflel,  clofe  covered,  then  (train  without  ex- 
preflion,  and  to  the  (trained  infufion  add  the  fugar,  powdered 
lo  as  to  form  a fvrup. 


Syrupus  Viol.®.  Lend.  Dub. 

Syrup  of  Violets. 

Take  of  J 

The  fre(h  petals  of  the  violet,  two  pounds  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  five  pints,  (fix  pounds,  Dub.) 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours;  afterwards  (train  the 
without  expreflion,  through  thin  linen.  Add  double 
fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 


liquor, 

refined 


This  fyrup  has  a very  agreeable  flavour;  and  in  the  quantity 
of  a fpoonful  or  two  proves  to  children  gently  laxative.  It  is  apt 
to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  elegant  blue  colour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
valued  ; and  hence  fome  have  been  induced  to  counterfeit  it  with 
materials  whofe  colour  is  more  permanent,  and  which  are  more 
eafily  obtained,  lhis  abufe  may  be  readily  difeovered,  by  add- 
ing to  a little  of  the  fufperted  fyrup, any  acid  or  alkaline  liquor. 
If  the  lyrup  be  genuine,  the  acid  will  change  it  red,  and  the  al- 
kali gieen;  but  if  counterfeit,  thefe  changes  will  not  happen. 
From  this  mutability  of  the  colour  of  the  violet,  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent teft  of  the  prefence  of  acids  and  alkalies  ; and,  it  is  alfo 
obvious,  that  a prefenber  would  be  deceived,  if  he  (hculd  expert 
to  give  any  blue  tinge  to  acidulated  or  alkalized  juleps  or  mix- 
tures, by  the  addition  of  the  blue  fyrup. 
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MEDICATED  HONEYS. 

MEL  DESfUMATUM.  Dub.  MellisDespumatio.  Loud. 
Clarified  Honey.  The  Clarification  of  Honey. 

Melt  the  honey  in  a water  bath,  and  remove  tile  fcuni  as  it 
rifes. 

In  this  Ample  ptocefs,  the  honey  is  rendered  fo  liquid  by  the 
heat  of  the  boiling  water,  that  the  wax  and  other  lighter  impure 
ties  which  it  commonly  contains,  rile  to  the  furface  in  the  lorm 
of  a fcum,  which  is  eafily  removed.  At  the  fame  time,  fand  or 
any  heavier  mixture  of  that  kind  finks-  to  the  bottom. 

Honey  was  fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  balfamic,  and  was  there- 
fore at  one  time  much  ufed  in  pharmacy.  But  as  its  faccharine 
matter  is  abfolutely  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  lugar,  and  as 
the  extraneous  matters  which  it  always  contains,  make  it  difagree 
with  the  domachs  of  many  individuals,  the  number  of  medicated 
honeys  has  been  much  diminifhed,  and  their  place  in  fome  in- 
ftances  fupplied  by  fyrups.  Medicated  honeys  are  known  to  be 
of  a proper  confidence,  by  allowing  a final!  quantity  to  cool  on  a 
plate,  if  when  divided  by  the  edge  of  a fpoon,  the  portions  do 
not  immediately  reunite,  or  if  the  fpecific  gravity,  when  hot,  be 
1.26,  or  1.3 1,  when  cold. 

MEL  ACETATUM.  AW.  Oxymel  Simplex.  Dub. 
Acetated  Honey.  Simple  Oxymel. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  two  pounds  ; 

Diddled  vinegar,  one  pound  by  weight. 

Boil  them  in  a glafs  veflel  with  a gentle  fire  to  the  confidency  of 
a fytup,  ( Land .) 

Having  mixed  them,  bring  them  thrice  to  boil  in  a glafs  velTel, 
and  remove  the  fcum  each  time,  (Dub.) 

This  fyrup  is  now  hardly  ever  prepared  by  the  apothecary, 
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but  is  a favourite  and  ufeful  domeftic  remedy  in  colds  and  flight 
fore  throats. 

OXYMEL  COLCHICI.  Land. 

Oxymel  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of 

The  frefh  root  of  meadow  faffron,  cut  into  thin  flices,  one 
ounce  *, 

Diftilled  vinegar,  one  pint ; 

Clarified  honey,  two  pounds. 

Macerate  the  root  of  meadow  faffron  with  the  vinegar,  in  a glafs 
vefiel,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  forty  eight  hours.  Strain  the  li- 
quor, prefled  out  ftrongly  from  the  root,  and  add  the  honey. 
Tartly,  boil  the  mixture,  frequently  ftirring  it  with  a wooden 
fpoon,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a fyrup. 

This  is  an  a&ive  preparation,  but  its  ufe  may  be  entirely  fu- 
perfeded  by  the  fyrup  of  the  fame  root. 

MEL  ROS M.  Land.  Dub. 

Honey  of  Rofes. 

Take  of 

Dried  red  rofe  buds,  (with  the  heels  cut  off.  Dub.)  four  ounces  ;* 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  three  pints  ; 

Clarified  honey,  (honey,  Dub.)  five  pounds. 

Macerate  the  rofe  leaves  in  the  water  for  fix  hours;  then  mix  the 
honey  with  the  ftrained  liquor,  and  boil  the  mixture  to  the 
thicknefs  of  a fyrup,  (removing  the  fcum,  Dub.) 

This  preparation  is  not  unfrequently  ufed  as  a mild  cooling 
detergent,  particularly  in  gargles  for  ulcerations  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  The  rofe  buds  here  ufed  fhould 
be  haftily  dried,  that  they  may  the  better  preferve  their  altrin- 
gency. 

The  Dublin ‘ college,  in  making  this  and  other  fimifar  prepara- 
tions, ufed  unclarified  honey,  with  the  idea,  probably,  that  it  may 
be  equally  well  clarified  in  the  courfe  of  the  preparation  itfelf. 
This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  as  we  do  not  ktow  what  effect  the 
clarification  may  have  on  the  n&ive  fubftances  added  to  the 
honey,  we  think  that  the  ufe  of  clarified  honey,  as  directed  by 
the  London  college,  is  preferable. 
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MEL  SCILLiE.  Lond  Mel  Scilliticum.  Dub. 

Honey  of  Squill s. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  (honey.  Dub.)  three  pounds  ; 

Tin&ure  of  fquills,  two  pints. 

Boil  them  in  a glafs  veflel  to  the  thicknefs  of  a fyrup,  (removing 
the  fcum,  Dub.) 

This  is  merely  a fweetened  tin&ure  of  fquills,  and  when 
wanted,  may  be  prepared  extemporaneoufly. 

OXYMEL  SCILL/E-  Lend 

Oxymel  of  Squills . 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds ; , 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 

Boil  them  in  a glafs  veflel,  with  a flow  fire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a 
fyrup. 

Oxymel  of  fquills  is  a ufeful  aperient,  detergent,  and  expec- 
torant,- and  of  great  fervice  in  humoral  afthmas,  coughs,  and 
other  diforders  where  thick  phlegm  abounds.  It  is  given  in  dofes 
of  two  or  three  drachms,  along  with  fome  aromatic  water,  as 
that  of  cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great  naufea  which  it  would 
otherwife  be  apt  to  excite.  In  large  dofes,  it  proves  emetic. 

OXYMEL  iERUGINIS.  Lond. 

Oxymel  of  Verdegris. 

Take  of 

Prepared  verdegris,  one  ounce ; 

Vinegar,  feven  ounces : 

Clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces. 

Diflolve  the  verdegris  in  the  vinegar,  and  drain  it  through  linen  $ 
then  add  the  honey,  and  boil  the  whole  to  a proper  thicknefs. 

When  properly  diluted  with  water,  this  preparation  has  been 
recommended  in  venereal  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils  ; 
although  from  the  rifk  of  a portion  of  it  being  fwallowed,  other 
detergent  gargles  are  to  be  preferred.  Externally  it  is  applied 
mixed  with  any  digedive  ointment,  to  dedroy  fungous  flefh,  and 
ro  excite  unhealthy  ulcers. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

EMULSIONS  and  MIXTURES. 


In  this  chapter  we  comprehend  thofe  mixtures  in  which  oils, 
and  other  fubftances  infoluble  in  water,  are  mixed  with,  and  fuf- 
pended  in  watery  fluids,  by  means  of  vifcid  fubftances,  fuch  as 
mucilage  and  fyrups. 


EMULSIO  AMYGDALA  COMMUNIS.  Edin. 
Almond  Emid&on. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce; 

Water,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Peat  diligently  the  blanched  almonds  in  a ftone  mortar,  gradually 
pouring  on  them  the  water ; then  ftrain  the  liquor. 


Lac  Amygdala:.  Lond.  Lac  Amygdalarum.  Dub . 

Almond  Milk. 


Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Double  refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce; 

Diftilled  water,  two  pints. 

Beat  the  almonds  with  the  fugar;  then  rubbing  them  together 
add  by  degrees  the  water,  and  ftrain  the  liquor. 


EMULSIO  MIMOSAS  NILOTICAE;  vulgo  Emulsio  Ara- 

bica.  Edin. 


Arabic  Emulfion. 

. Is  ma<k  Z11  the  fattle  manner  as  the  almond  emulfion,  only  add- 
ing, while  beRting  the  almonds. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  ounces. 


Take  of 


Emblsio  Arabica.  Dub. 
Arabic  Emulfion. 


Gum  arabic,  in  powder,  two  drachms ; 
Almonds,  blanched,  half  an  ounce ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  three  drachms  $ 
Decoction  of  barley,  one  pound. 
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Difiblve  the  gum  in  the  warm  deco&ion,  and  when  it  is  almoft 
cold,  pour  it  upon  the  almonds,  previoufly  well  beaten  with 
the  fugar,  and  at  the  fame  time  triturate  them  together,  foas  to 
form  a kind  of  milk,  and  then  filter. 

All  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  poflefling  nearly  the  fame 
qualities.  They  are  merely  mechanical  fufpenfions  of  oil  of 
almonds  in  watery  fluids,  by  means  either  of  the  mucilage  with 
which  it  is  naturally  combined  in  the  almonds  by  itfelf,  or  aflift- 
ed  by  the  addition  of  gum  arabic  and  fugar.  Therefore,  on 
Handing  for  fome  days,  the  oily  matter  feparates  and  rifes  to  the 
top,  not  in  a pure  form,  but  like  thick  cream.  By  heat  the  fame 
decompofition  is  immediately  effected. 

(jieut  care  lhould  be  taken  tnat  the  almonds  have  not  become 
rancid  by  keep.ng,  which  not  only  renders  the  emulfion  extreme- 
ly unpleafant,  a circumftance  of  great  confequence  in  a medicine 
that  requires  to  be. taken  in  large  quantities,  but  likewife  gives  it 
injurious  qualities. 

The  almonds  are  blanched  by  infufing  them  in  boiling  water, 
and  peeling  them.  The  luccels  of  the  preparation  depends  upon 
beating  the  almonds  to  a fmooth  pulp,  and  triturating  them  with 
each  portion  of  the  watery  fluid,  fo  as  to  form  an  uniform  mix- 
ture before  another  portion  be  added. 

Thefe  liquors  are  principally  ufed  for  diluting  and  correcting 
acrimonious  humours ; particularly  in  heat  of  urine  and  ftrangu- 
anes,  ariling  either  from  a natural  acrimony  of  the  juices  or 
from  the  operation  of  cantharides,  and  other  irritating  medicines; 
in  thefe  cafes,  they  are  to  be  drunk  frequently,  to  die  quantity 
or  half  a pint  or  more  at  a time. 

EMULSIO  CAMPHORATA.  Edin. 

Camphorated  Emulfion . 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  fcruple ; 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched,  two  drachms  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  one  drachm ; 

Water,  fix  ounces. 

Phis  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  almond 
emulfion. 

Mistura  Camphorata.  Lond . 

Camphorated  Mixture. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  drachm ; 
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Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  a little  j 
Double  refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  diddled  water,  one  pint. 

Rub  the  camphor  firft  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  fu. 
gar  j ladly,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  drain  the  mixture. 

Neither  of  thefe  mixtures  are  very  permanent,  as  the  cam. 
phor  feparates  and  fwims  upon  the  furface  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
days.  As  extemporaneous  preferiptions,  they  are,  however,  very 
convenient  modes  of  exhibiting  that  adtive  drug,  and  may  be  given 
to  the  extent  of  a table  fpoonful  every  three  or  four  hours  in  ty- 
phoid fevers.  In  the  preceding  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, ten  drops  of  fpirit  were  ordered  indead  of  the  prefent 
indeterminate  quantity. 

LAC  AMMONIACI.  Lend.  Dub. 

Emulfon  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms  ; 

Diddled  water,  half  a pint,  (eight  ounces,  Dub.) 

Rub  the  gum  refin  with  the  water,  gradually  poured  on,  until 
it  becomes  an  emulfion. 

1 

Lac  Assie  Foetim.  Load. 

Emulfion  of  Affa  Faetida 

In  the  fame  manner  may  be  made  an  emulfion  of  ada  foetida,  and 
the  red  of  the  gum  refins. 

The  lac  ammoniaci  is  employed  for  attenuating  tough  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expedloration  in  humoral  adlnlias,  coughs,  and 
obdrutlions  of  the  vilcera.  It  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of 
two  fpoonfuls  twice  a-day. 

It  anfwers  the  fame  purpofes  as  ada  feetida  in  fubdance,  and 
on  fome  occafions  is  a more  convenient,  though  very  difagreeable, 
mode  of  exhibiting  it. 

MISTURA  MOSCHATA.  Land. 

Mujk  Mixture . 

Take  of 

Mufk,  two  fcruples ; 

Gum  arabic,  powdered, 

Double  refined  fugar,  of  each  one  drachm  j 
llofe  water,  fix  ounces,  by  meafure, 
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Rat)  the  mufk  firft  with  the  fugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and  add 
the  rofe  water  by  degrees. 

Unless  the  mufk  be  very  thoroughly  triturated  with  the  fugar 
and  gum  before  the  addition  of  the  water  it  foon  feparates.  An 
ounce, -or  an  ounce  and  a halt,  may  be  taken  for  a dofe. 

POTIO  CARBONAT1S  CALCIS  ; olim  Potio  Cretacea.  Ed. 

Chalk  Potion. 

Take  of 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  one  ounce  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  ounces. 

Triturate  together,  and  then  gradually  add  of 
Water,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them. 


Mistura  Cretacea.  Lond.  Dub. 
Chalk  Mixture. 


Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce,  (half  an  ounce,  Dub .); 

Double  refined  fugar,  fix  drachms,  (three  drachms,  Dub.)y 
Gum  arabic,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

Diftilled  water,  two  pints,  (fifteen  ounces,  Dub.) 

Mix  them. 


This  is  a very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an  ufe- 
ful  remedy  in  difeafes  arifing  from  or  accompanied  with  acidity 
in  the  primse  viae.  It  is  frequently  employed  in  diarrhoea  pro- 
ceeding from  that  caufe.  The  mucilage  not  only  ferves  to  keep 
the  chalk  uniformly  diffufed,  but  alfo  improves  its  virtues.  Of 
this  medicine  a pound  or  two  may  be  taken  in  the  courfe  of  a 
day. 


DECOCTUM  CORNU  CERVI.  Load. 

Deco  Dion  of  Hart  thorn. 

Take  of 

Burnt  and  prepared  hartfhorn,  two  ounces  ; 

Gum  ar-bic,  fix  drachms ; 

Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Boil,  conftantly  ftirring,  to  two  pints-,  and  ftrain. 
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Prepared  hartlhorn  is  phofphate  of  lime  in  a minute  (late  of 
mechanical  division.  By  boiling  in  a mucilaginous  liquid,  it  will 
be  diffufed  and  imperfeCtly  fufpended,  but  not  a particle  of  it  will 
be  diftolved.  This  is  therefore  an  extremely  injudicious  prepar- 
ation; for  phofphate  of  lime  would  be  much  more  eafily  and  ef- 
fectually fufpended  by  triturating  it  with  a larger  proportion  of 
gum  arabic,  and  adding  the  water  gradually.  But  we  believe 
that  this  preparation  has  no  other  aCtion  than  that  of  a weak 
mucilage. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


MEDICATED  VINEGARS. 


Infusions  of  vegetable  fubftances  in  acetic  acid  are  commonly 
called  Medicated  Vinegars.  The  aCtion  of  the  acid  in  this  cafe 
may  be  confidered  as  twofold. 

1.  It  a£ts  limply  as  water,  in  confequence  of  the  great  quan- 
tity cf  water  which  enters  into  its  compofition,  and  generally  ex- 
tracts every  thing  which  water  is  capable  of  extracting. 

2.  It  exerts  its  own  peculiar  aCtion  as  an  acid.  In  confequence 
of  this,  it  fometimes  increafes  the  folvent  power  of  its  watery 
portion,  or  diflolves  fubftances  which  water  alone  is  incapable  of 
difiolving,  and  in  a few  inftances  it  impedes  the  folution  of  fub- 
ftances which  water  alone  would  diflolve. 

As  acetic  acid,  in  itfelf  fufficiently  perifhable,  has  its  tendency 
to  decompofition  commonly  increafed  by  the  folution  of  any  ve- 
getable matter  in  it,  it  Ihould  never  be  ufed  as  a menftruum,  un- 
lefs  where  it  promotes  the  folution  of  the  folvend,  as  in  extract- 
ing the  acrid  principle  of  fquills,  colchicum,  & c.  and  in  diiToIv- 
ing  the  volatile,  and  efpecially  the  empyreumatic,  oils,  or  where 
it  coincides  with  the  virtues  of  the  folvend. 
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ACETUM  AROMATICUM.  Ed. 

Aromatic  Vinegar. 

Take  of 

Rofemary  tops,  dried, 

Sage  leaves,  dried,  each  four  ounces ; 

Lavender  flowers,  dried,  two  ounces  ; 

Cloves,  two  drachms; 

X>iftilled  acetous  acid,  eight  pounds. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  exprefs  the  liquor,  and  {train  it  through 
paper. 

This  is  given  as  an  improved  preparation  of  the  Vinaigre 
des  quatre  voleurs , which  was  fuppofed  to  be  a certain  prophy- 
lactic againfl:  the  contagion  of  plague  and  fimilar  difeafes.  It  is 
in  faCt  a pleafant  folution  of  eflential  oils  in  vinegar,  which 
will  have  more  effe£t  in  correcting  bad  fmells,  than  in  prevent- 
ing fever. 


ACETUM  COLCHICI.  Dub. 

Vinegar  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of 

The  recent  root  of  colchicum,  cut  in  flices,  one  ounce ; 
Vinegar,  one  pound  ; 

Diluted  fpirit  of  wine,  one  ounce  and  a half. 

Macerate  the  root  in  the  vinegar  for  four  days,  in  a glafs  vef- 
fel,  frequently  agitating  them ; then  exprefs  the  acid,  to  which, 
decanted  from  the  feces,  after  they  have  fubfided,  add  the 
fpirit. 

The  acrid  principle  in  which  the  virtue  of  the  colchicum  re- 
fides,  is  more  foluble  in  vinegar  than  in  water : this  is  therefore 
a preparation  of  conflderable  aCUvity.  The  diluted  alcohol  is 
added  merely  to  prevent  it  from  fpoiling. 


ACETUM  SCILLjE  MARITIME.  Ed. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Dried  fquills,  two  ounces ; 

Diftilled  acetous  acid,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Alcohol,  three  ounces. 

Macerate  the  fquills  in  the  acetous  acid  for  feven  days ; then 
prefs  out  the  liquor,  to  which  add  the  alcohol ; and  when  the 
feces  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 
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Acetum  Scillje.  Loud. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Squills,  recently  dried,  one  pound  ; 

Vinegar,  fix  pints; 

Proof  fpirit,  half  a pint. 

Macerate  the  fquills  with  the  vinegar  in  a glafs  veflel,  with  a gentle 
heat  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  exprefs  the  liquor,  and  fet  it 
afide  until  the  feces  fubfide.  To  the  decanted  liquor  add  the 
fpirit. 

Acetum  Scilliticum.  Dub. 

Squill  Vinegar. 

Take  of 

Squills,  recently  dried,  half  a pound; 

Vinegar,  three  pounds  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  four  ounces. 

Macerate  the  fquills  in  the  vinegar  for  four  days  in  a glafs  veflel, 
frequently  agitating  it ; then  exprefs  the  acid  ; to  which,  pour-^ 
ed  from  the  feces  after  they  have  iubfided,  add  the  fpirit. 

Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a medicine  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  flimulant;  and  hence  it  is  frequently  ufed,  with 
great  fuccefs,  as  a diuretic  and  expectorant.  The  dofe  of  this 
medicine  is  from  a drachm  to  half  an  ounce:  where  crudities 
abound  in  the  firft  'paflages,  it  may  be  given  at  firfl:  in  a larger 
dofe,  to  evacuate  them  by  vomiting.  It  is  moft  conveniently  ex- 
hibited along  with  cinnamon,  or  other  agreeable  aromatic  waters, 
which  prevent  the  naufea  it  would  oth^rwife,  even  in  fmall  dofes, 
be  apt  to  occafion. 

Off.  prep. — Syr.  fcillse,  Ed. 

ACIDUM  ACETOSUM  CAMPHORATUM.  Ed. 
Camphorated  Acetous  Acid . 

Take  of 

The  flronger  acetous  acid,  fix  ounces  ; 

Camphor,  half  an  ounce. 

Reduce  the  camphor  to  powder,  by  triturating  it  with  a little  al- 
cohol ; then  diflolve  it  in  the  acid. 

The  alcohol  in  this  preparation  is  ufed  merely  to  facilitate  the 
redu&ion  of  the  camphor  to  po.wder;  for  the  ftrong  acetous,  or, 
9s  we  would  rather  call  it,  the  acetic  acid,  is  capable  of  diflfolving 
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even  a larger  proportion  of  camphor  than  is  directed  in  the  above 
formula. 

This  folution  is  a powerful  analeptic  remedy.  Its  vapour  fluff- 
ed up  the  noftrils,  which  is  the  only  method  of  ufing  it,  is  one  of 
the  moft  pungent  ftimuli  we  poffefs.  It  is  fo  extremely  volatile, 
that  it  cannot  bepreferved  without  excluding  it  from  the  conta£t 
of  the  air ; and  it  is  fo  powerful  a menftruum,  that  it  corrodes 
cork,  and  almoft  all  common  metals  except  gold.  It  fliould  there- 
fore be  kept  in  glafs  phials,  with  ground  glafs  Hoppers,  or  in  fmall 
gold  boxes,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  Henry’s  aromatic  fpirit  of  vine- 
gar, for  which  it  is  in  fa£t  a fimp  ler  fubftitute. 


CHAP.  XXX. 


TINCTURES. 


The  term  Tincture  has  often  been  employed  in  a very  vague 
fenfe.  It  is  now  commonly  applied  to  folutions,  made  by  digef- 
tion,  in  alcohol,  or  diluted  alcohol.  But  it  is  alfo,  though  perhaps 
incorrectly,  extended  to  folutions  in  ether,  ethereal  fpirits,  and 
fpirit  of  ammonia. 

Alcohol  is  capable  of  diffolving  refins,  gum  refins,  extractive 
tannin,  fugar,  volatile  oils,  foaps,  camphor,  adipocere,  colouring 
matters,  acids,  alkalies,  and  fome  compound  falts.  Many  of  thefe, 
as  the  gum  refins,  foaps,  extractive,  tannin,  fugar,  and  faline 
l'ubftances,  are  alfo  foluble  in  water,  while  water  is  capable  of  dif- 
folving fubftances,  fuch  as  gum,  gelatin,  and  moft  of  the  com- 
pound falts,  which  are  infoluble  in  alcohol.  But  the  infolubility 
of  thefe  fubftances  in  the  different  menftrua  is  not  abfolute,  but 
merely  relative  ; for  a certain  proportion  of  alcohol  may  be  added 
to  a folution  of  gum  in  water  without  decompofing  it ; and  a fo- 
lution of  refin  in  alcohol  will  bear  a certain  admixture  of  water 
without  becoming  turbid.  Therefore,  diluted  alcohol,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  thefe  two  menftrua,  fometimes  extracts  the  virtues  of 
heterogenous  compounds  more  completely  than  either  of  them  fe- 
parately. 

Alcohol  is  ufed  as  a menftruum. 
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Tinctura  Aloes  Composita.  Lond. 

Compound  TitiBure  of  Siloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Saffron,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 

Tindture  of  myrrh,  two  pints  •, 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  elixir  proprie- 
tatis  of  Paracelfus.  Thefe  tindlures  differ  confiderably  in  ftrength  ; 
the  latter  contains  one  part  of  aloes  to  eight  of  the  menftruum  ; 
the  former  one  to  fixteen,  while  the  fimple  tin&ure  already  men- 
tioned contains  but  one  to  thirty-two.  In  prefeription  thefe  pro- 
portions muff;  be  attended  to.  The  myrrh  and  faffron  may  add 
to  its  ftimulating  properties. 

TINCTURA  AMOMI  REPENTIS.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  bruifed,  four  ounces  > 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Cardamomi.  Lond.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  hulked  and  bruifed,  three  ounces  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.) 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  (feven,  Dub.)  and  ftrain. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms  has  been  in  ufe  for  a confiderable 
time.  It  is  a pleafant  warm  cordial ; and  may  be  taken,  along 
with  any  proper  vehicle,  in  dofes  of  from  a drachm  to  a fpoonful 
or  two. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI  COMPOSITA.  Lond.  Dub. 
Compound  TinBure  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 

(Cochineal,  Lond.) 

Caraway  feeds,  each,  powdered,  two  drachms  ; 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  •, 

Raifins,  ftoned,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.)] 

Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain. 
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This  tin£ture  is  fomewhat  lefs  ftimulant  than  the  compound 
tindture  of  cinnamon,  which,  befides  a larger  prbportion  of  aro- 
matics, contains  alfo  long  pepper.  Altogether,  although  it  may- 
be lufficiently  pleafant,  the  compofition  is  injudicious  *,  for  the 
large  proportion  of  raifins  ufed  forms  only  a very  uneconomical 
and  inelegant  method  of  fweetening  an  aromatic  tindture. 

TINCTURA  ARISTOLOCHIiE  SERPENT  ARIAS.  Ed. 

TinBure  of  Snake-root. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnake-root,  bruifed,  two  ounces  > 

Cochineal,  in  powder,  one  drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digelt  for  feven  days,  and  Itrain  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Serpentarije.  Land.  Dub. 

TinBure  of  Snake-root. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnake-root,  three  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.) 

Digelt  for  eight  days,  (feven,  Dub.)  and  itrain. 

This  tindture,  which  contains  the  whole  virtues  of  the  root, 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a fpoonful  or  more  every  five  or 
fix  hours  ; and  to  this  extent  it  often  operates  as  an  ufeful  dia- 
phoretic. 

TINCTURA  AURANTII  CORTICIS.  Land.  Dub. 

TinBure  of  Orange-Peel. 

Take  of 

Frelh  orange-peel,  three  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.) 

Digelt  for  three  days,  and  Itrain. 

This  tindture  is  an  agreeable  bitter,  flavoured  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  eflential  oil  of  the  orange-peel. 

TINCTURA  BALSAMI  PERUVIANI.  Lond. 
TinBure  of  Balfam  of  Peru. 

Take  of  " 

Balfam  of  Peru,  four  ounces  *, 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 

Digelt  until  the  balfam  be  diflolved. 

0J13 
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The  Balfam  of  Peru  is  totally  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  there- 
fore well  fitted  for  being  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a tin&ure ; but  it 
is  now  very  rarely  employed. 

TINCTURA  BENZOIN  COMPOSITA  ; vulgo  Balsamum 
Traumaticum.  Land.  Ed. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  in  powder,  three  ounces; 

(Storax,  {trained,  two  ounces,  Loud.) 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; 

* Alcohol,  two  pounds. 

Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  three  days,  (feven,  Ed.)  and  ftrairt. 

The  Edinburgh  college  omit  the  ftorax,  and  ufe  hepatic  aloes 
in  place  of  the  focotorine.  Thefe  differences  are  not  very  mate- 
rial ; and  both  preparations  may  be  confidered  as  elegant  fimpli- 
fications  of  fome  very  complicated  eompofitions,  which  were  ce- 
lebrated under  different  names  ; fuch  as  Baume  de  Comman- 
deur,  Wade’s  balfam,  Friars  balfam,  Jefuits  drops,  &c.  Thefe,  in 
general,  confided  of  a confufed  farrago  of  difcordant  fubftances- 

TINCTURA  CAMPHOR./® ; vulgo  Spiritus  Vinosus  Cam- 
piioratus.  Edin.  Spiritus  Camphoratus.  Lnnd.  Dub. 
TinElure  of  Camphor.  Camphorated  Spirit. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  ounce.  Ed.  four  ounces,  Lotid.  half  an  ounce. 
Dub. 

Alcohol,  one  pound,  Ed.  two  pints,  fond,  eight  ounces,  Dub. 
Mix  them  together,  that  the  camphor  may  be  diffolved. 

(It  may  alfo  be  made  with  a double,  triple,  &c.  proportion  of 
camphor,  Ed.) 

These  folutions  of  camphor  are  only  employed  for  external 
ufes,  againft  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic  numbneffes,  inflamma- 
tions, for  difcuffmg  tumours,  preventing  gangrenes,  or  reftrain- 
ing  their  progrefs.  They  are  too  pungent  to  be  exhibited  inter- 
nally, and  cannot  be  diluted  with  water,  without  being  totally  de- 
compofed. 

Of.  prep. — Aqua  zinci  vit.  cum  camph.  Bond. 
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TINCTURA  CASCARILL/E.  Land.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Cafcarilla. 

Take  of 

The  bark  of  cafcarilla,  powdered,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.) 

Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  (feven,  Dub.)  and  ftfain. 

The  proportion  of  alcohol  is  here  fo  large,  as  indeed  it  is  in 
mod  of  the  tinCtures  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  merely  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a concealed  dram. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI.  Lond.  Dub. 

TinEture  of  Cajlor. 

Take  of 

Ruffian  caftor,  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds.  Dub.) 

Digeft  for  ten  days,  (feven,  Dub.)  and  drain. 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Ruffian  caftor,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Alcohol,  one  pound. 

Digeft  them  for  feven  days,  and  drain  through  paper. 

It  has  been  difputed  whether  a weak  or  rectified  fpirit,  and 
whether  cold  or  warm  digeftion,  are  preferable  for  making  this 
tinCture. 

From  feveral  experiments  made  to  determine  this  queftion,  it 
appears  that  caftor,  macerated  without  heat,  gives  out  its  finer  and 
mod  grateful  parts  to  either  fpirit,  but  mod  perfectly  to  the  rec- 
tified : that  heat  enables  both  menftrua  to  extract  the  greateft 
part  of  its  groffer  and  more  naufeous  matter  : and  that  proof 
fpirit  extracts  this  laft  more  readily  than  reunified. 

The  tincture  of  caftor  is  recommended  in  mod  kinds  of  nervous 
complaints  and  hyfteric  diforders : in  the  latter,  it  fometimes  docs 
fervice,  though  many  have  complained  of  its  proving  ineffectual. 
The  dofe  is  from  twenty  drops  to  forty,  fifty,  or  more. 

Off.  prep. — Tindt.  fabinae  comp.  Lond. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONA-.  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  Tinctura 
CoRTicts  Peruviani.  Dub.  Lond. 

Tincture  of  Cinchona , or  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  four  ounces,  (fix  ounces,  Lond.) 
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Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half,  (two  pounds,  Dub.  two 
pints,  Loud.) 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  (eight  days,  Land.)  and  ftrain  through 
paper,  Ed.) 

This  tincture  is  certainly  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  cin- 
chona, but  not  to  fuch  a degree  that  it  can  be  given  in  fufficient 
dofes  to  a£I  as  cinchona,  without  exhibiting  more  alcohol  than 
what  is  proper  to  be  given  as  a medicine.  Indeed,  we  are  afraid 
that  this  and  other  bitter  and  tonic  tinftures,  as  they  are  called, 
are  with  fome  only  an  apology  lor  dram  drinking,  and  that  .the 
moft  apparent  effe&s  they  produce  are  thofe  of  a flight  degree  of 
intoxication. 


T1NCTURA  CINCHONiE,  sive  CORTICIS  PERUVIANI 
COMPOSITA.  Loud.  Dub. 

Compound  L in clurc  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces; 

Exterior  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  one  ounce  and  a half, 
(half  an  ounce,  Dub.) 

Virg  nian  fnake  root,  bruifed,  three  drachms  ; 

Saffron,  one  drachm  ; 

(Cochineal,  powdered,  two  fcruples,  Load.) 

Proof  fpirit,  twenty  ounces,  (two  pounds,  Dubf 
Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  the  celebrated  Huxhatn's  Tinc- 
ture of  Bat  k. 

As  a corroborant  and  ftomachic,  it  is  given  in  dofes  of  two  or 
three  drachms  : but  when  employed  for  the  cure  of  intermittents, 
it  muft  be  taken  to  a greater  extent. 


TINCTURA  CINNAMONI  COMPOSITA;  olim  Tinc- 
tufa  Aromatic  a.  Ed. 

Compound  TinBure  of  Cinnamon , formerly  Aromatic  TinBure. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed. 

Teller  cardamom  feeds,  bruifed,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Long  pepper,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  fevfcn  days,  and  filter  thropgh  paper. 


■ ■ • - 
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Tinctura  Cinnamomi  Composita.  Loud.  Tinctura  Aro- 

MATICA.  Dllb. 

Aromatic  Tincture. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  fix  drachms  ; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  without  the  capfules,  one  drachm,  (three 
drachms,  Loud.) 

Long  pepper,  in  powder, 

Ginger,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pounds,  (two  pints,  Loud.) 

Mix  and  digeft  for  (even  days,  then  ftrain. 

In  their  formula,  the  Dublin  and  London  colleges  diminifh  the 
quantity  of  cardamom  feeds,  and  fubftitute  for  it  a proportion  of 
ginger.  This  makes  no  alteration  on  the  virtues  of  the  prepara- 
tion, which  is  a very  warm  aromatic,  too  hot  to  be  given  without 
dilution.  A tea  fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  in  wine,  or  any 
other  convenient  vehicle,  in  languors,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
flatulencies,  and  other  fimiiar  complaint^ ; and  in  thefe  cafes  it  is 
often  employed  with  advantage. 

O.prep. — iEther  fulph.  cum  alcohole  aromat. 


TINCTURA  COLOMBO.  Lond  Ed.  Dub. 

Tin&itre  of  Colomba. 

Colomba  root,  powdered,  two  ounces  and  a half,  (two  ounces, 
Ed.  Dub. 

Proof  fpiiit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  (feven,  Ed.  Dub.)  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  a very  good  flomachic  tindture,  which  may  be  ufed 
when  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  the  colomba  in  powder. 


TINCTURA  CONVOLVULI  JALAPiE.  Ed.  Tinctura 
JalaR®.  Lond.  Dub. 

Tinflure  of  Jalap. 

Take  of 

Jalap,  in  powder,  three  ounces,  (eight  ounces,  Lond.  Dub') 
Diluted  alcohol,  fifteen  ounces,  (two  pints,  Lond.  two  pounds, 
Dub. 

Digeft  them  for  feven  days,  (eight  days,  Lond.  Dub.)  and  ftrain 
the  tindfure  through  paper. 


Alcohol  was  formerly  ordered  for  the  preparation  of  this  tine- 
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ture  ; but  diluted  alcohol  is  a preferable  menftruum,  as  it  difTolves 
the  a (Stive  conftituents  of  the  jalap  as  well  as  pure  alcohol,  and  is 
lefs  ftimulating. 


TINCTURA  CROCI  ANGLICI.  Ed. 

TinElure  of  Saffron. 

Take  of 

Englifh  faffron,  cut  in  fhreds,  one  ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  fifteen  ounces. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

The  proof  fpirit  is  a very  proper  menftruum  for  extracting  the 
medical  virtues  of  the  laffron,  and  affords  a convenient  mode  of 
exhibiting  that  drug. 

TINCTURA  DIGITALIS  PURPUREA.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Foxglove. 

Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  foxglove,  one  ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  eight  ounces. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

This  tinCture  is  a very  powerful  medicine,  and  contains  the 
virtues  of  the  foxglove  in  a very  manageable  form.  It  has  been 
chiefly  ufed  to  diminifh  the  force  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  hiemoptyfis,  and  often  with  remarkable  fuccefs.  It  has  been 
alfo  faid  to  cure  phthifis  pulmonalis,  but  fubfequent  experience 
has  not  confirmed  the  fir  ft  trials.  Like  every  other  form  in 
which  foxglove  is  given,  it  fhould  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes, 
at  firft,  fuch  as  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  and  cautioufly  in- 
creased. 

TINTURA  FERUL^E  ASSAL  FOETIDiE.  Ed.  Tinc- 
tura  Assa;  Foetid^.  Dub.  Lond. 

Tincture  of  Affa  foeiida.  ' 

Take  of 

Affa  fcetida,  four  ounces  ; 

Alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half,  Ed.  (Two  pints,  Lond.) 
Digeft  for  fev£n  days,  (fix  days,  Lond.)  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Affa  fcetida,  four  ounces  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  •, 

"Water,  eight  ounces. 
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Add  the  fpirit  to  the  alTa  foetida,  triturated  with  the  'water,  and 
diged  for  eight  days  ; then  drain. 

This  tin&ure  pofleffes  the  virtues  of  theafla  foetida  itfelf;  and 
may  be  given  in  dofes  of  from  ten  drops  to  fifty  or  fixty. 

TINTURA  GALBANI.  Loud. 

TinBure  of  Galbanum. 

Take  of 

Galbanum,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  two  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Diged  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  drain. 

This  tin&ure,  though  not  fo  powerful,  is  lefs  naufeous  than 
that  of  afla  foetida,  and  therefore  in  fome  cafes  may  be  prefer- 
able. 

TINCTURA  GENTIANiE  COMPOSITA-,  vuigo  Elixir 
Stomachicum.  Ed. 

Compound  TinBure  of  Gentian , commonly  called  Stomachic  Elixir * 
Take  of 

Gentian  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  two  ounces  -, 

Seville  orange-peel,  dried  and  bruifed,  one  ounce  j 
Canella  alba,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  j 
Cochineal,  in  powder,  half  a drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  drain  through  paper. 

Load. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  two  ounces  •, 

Exterior  dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  one  o&nce ; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  hulked  and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  j 
Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Diged  for  eight  days,  and  drain. 

These  are  very  elegant  fpirituous  bitters.  As  the  preparations 
are  deiigned  for  keeping,  lemon  peel,  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
the  watery  bitter  intufions,  has,  on  account  of  the  perifhablenefs 
of  its  flavour,  no  place  in  thefe.  The  aromatics  are  here  very 
commodious  ingredients,  as  in  this  fpiritous  mendruum  they  are 
free  from  the  inconvenience  with  which  they  are  attended  mother 
liquors,  of  diminilhing  their  tfanfpareucy. 
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TINCTURA  GUAIACI  OFFICINALIS. 

- Tincture  of  Guaiac. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiac,  in  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 


PartHI. 

Ed. 


What  is  called  gum  guaiac  is  in  fa£I  a refin,  and  perfectly  fo- 
luble  in  alcohol.  This  folution  is  a powerful  ftimulating  fudori- 
fic,  and  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  about  half  an  ounce  in  rheuma- 
tic and  arthritic  cafes.  It  was  once  fuppofed  to  be  a fpecific  a- 
gainft  the  gout. 

TINCTURA  HELLEBORI  NIGRI.  Land.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Black  Hellebore . 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore,  in  coarfe  powder,  four  ounces ; 

(Cochineal,  powdered,  two  fcruples,  Land.) 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.) 

Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  (feven,  Dub.)  and  ftrain. 


Edin. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root,  bruifed,  four  ounces ; 

Cochineal,  in  powder,  half  a drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  perhaps  the  belt  preparation  of  hellebore,  whendefign- 
cd  for  an  alterative,  the  menftruum  here  employed  extra&ing  the 
whole  of  its  virtues.  It  has  been  found,  from  experience,  parti- 
cularly  ferviceahle  in  uterine  obftruiftions.  In  fanguine  conftitu-  i 
tions,  where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it  has  been  faid  that  it  fel-  * 
ilom  fails  of  exciting  the  menftrual  evacuations,  and  removing  the 
ill  confequences  of  their  fuppreffion.  A tea  fpoonful  of  the  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  warm  water  or  any  other  con- 
venient vehicle. 

TINCTURA  HYOSCIAMI  NIGRI.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Henbane. 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  henbane,  dried,  one  ounce  •, 

Diluted  alcohol,  eight  ounces. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 
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This  tinaure,  although  not  yet  come  into  general  ufe,  is  a 
aluable  anodyne,  and  in  many  cafes  may  be  lubllituted  with  ad- 
antage  for  the  tinaure  of  opium,  efpecially  where  the  latter 
roduces  obftinate  condipation,  or,  inftead  of  its  ufual  foporific 
nd  fedative  effeas,  it  caufes  uneafmefs,  redleffnefs,  and  univerfal 
rritation. 

TINCTURA  KINO.  Edin.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Kino. 

fake  of 

Kino,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  a pound  and  a half. 

Diged  for  feven  days,  and  drain  through  paper. 

• We  have  already  dated  our  reafons  for  believing  kino  to  be  a 
"pecies  of  tannin.  This  is  certainly  a very  adringent  tinaure,  and 
will  be  found  an  excellent  medicine  in  obdinate  diarrhoeas  and 
in  lienteria. 

TINCTURA  LAURI  CINNAMOMI.  Ed. 

TinEture  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  three  ounces  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Diged  for  feven  days,  and  drain  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Cinnamomi.  Land.  Dub. 

TinBure  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  ounce  and  a half,  (three  ounces  and  a 
half,  Dub.) 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint,  (two  pints.  Dub.) 

Diged  for  ten  days,  and  drain. 

The  tindure  of  cinnamon  poffeffes  the  adringent  virtues  of  the 
cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic  cordial  ones  ; and  in  this  refpedt 
it  differs  from  the  diddled  waters  of  that  fpice. 

TINCTURA  LAVENDULiE  COMPOSITA.  Dub.  Spijutus 
• LAVENDULiE  Spic.®  Compositus.  Edin. 

Compound  Tincture , or  Spirit , of  Lavender. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pounds  j 
Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pound  ; 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  ounce,  (half  an  ounce,  Dub.) 
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Cloves,  bruifed,  two  drachms  ; 

Nutmeg,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Red  faunders  wood,  in  (havings,  three  drachms; 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  filter. 

Spibjtus  Lavendulje  Composita.  Lond. 

Compound.  Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pints  ; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint  ; 

Cinnamon,  bruifed, 

Nutmegs,  bruifed,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 

Red  faunders,  one  ounce. 

Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  {train. 

These  preparations  do  not  differ  materially.  They  are  grate- 
ful cordials,  of  which  from  ten  to  a hundred  drops  may  be  con- 
veniently taken  dropt  upon  fugar.  It  does  not  appear  very 
clearly  whether  they  fhou'.d  be  confidered  as  fpirits  or  tinctures; 
for  although  the  fpirit  of  lavender  be  the  predominant  ingredient, 
yet  the  mode  of  preparation  is  that  of  a tin&ure,  and  the  fpirit 
as  a menftruum  diflolves  aftringenf,  colouring,  and  other  fub- 
ftances,  which  would  not  rife  with  it  in  diftillation. 

TINCTURA  MELOES  VESfCATORH.  Ed.  Tinctura 
Cantharidum.  Dub. 

’Tincture  of  Cantharides . 

Take  of 

Cantharides,  bruifed,  one  drachm,  (two  drachms,  Dub.) 
Diluted  alcohol,  one  pound,  (two  pounds,  Dub.) 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

Txnctura  Cantharidis.  Lond. 

TinElure  of  Spani/h  Flies. 

Take  of 

Bruifed  cantharides,  two  drachms  ; 

Cochineal,  powdered,  half  a drachm  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  pint  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tin&ure  contains  the  aflive  principle  of  the  cantharides, 
whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  applied  externally  as  a ftimulant  and 
rubefacient,  and  is  fometimes  given  internally  in  dofes  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops,  as  a diuretic,  or  as  a ftimulant  in  gleets  and 
gonorrhoea. 
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HNCTURA  MIMOSA  CATECHU  ; olim  Tinctura  Japo- 
nica.  Ed.  Tinctura  Catechu-  Lond. 

Tincture  of  Catechu. 

rake  of 

Extra£l  of  catechu,  three  ounces  $ 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  two  ounces 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half,  (two  pints,  Lond.) 
Diged  for  fevendays,  (ten  days,  Lond  ')  and  drain  through  paper. 

The  cinnamon  is  a very  ufeful  addition  to  the  catechu,  not  only 
is  it  warms  the  domach,  but  likewife  as  it  covers  its  rough- 
e fs  and  adringency. 

This  tin£lure  is  of  fervice  in  all  kinds  of  defluxions,  catarrhs* 
loofenefies,  uterine  fluxes,  and  other  disorders,  where  altrin- 
gent  medicines  are  indicated.  Two  or  three  tea  fpoonfuls  may 
be  taken  every  now  and  then  in  red  wine,  or  any  other  proper 
rehide. 

TINCTURA  MOSCHI.  Dub. 

TinElure  of  Mufk. 

Pake  of 

Mu  Ik,  two  drachms  } 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound. 

Mix  and  macerate  for  fevendays,  and  drain. 

Rectified  fpirit  is  the  mod  complete  menftruum  for  mulk  ; 
but  in  this  form  it  is  often  impoflible  to  give  a fuflficient  quantity 
of  the  mulk.  \ 

TINCTURA  MYRRHiE.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Tinfturejf  Myrrh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  three  ounces. 

Alcohol,  twenty  ounces,  (half  a pint,  Lond.  two  pounds,  Dub.) 
Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  a pint  and  a half,  Lond • 

Water,  ten  ounces,  Ed. 

Diged  for  feven  days,  (eight  days,  Lond.)  and  drain  through  paper. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  is  recommended  internally  as  a cardiac, 
for  removing  obdru&ions,  particularly  thofe  of  the  uterine  vef- 
feh  and  refilling  putrefa£lion.  The  dofe  is  from  fifteen  drops  to 
forty  or  more.  The  medicine  may  perhaps  be  given  in  thefe 
cafes  to  advantage}  though  with  us,  it  is  more  commonly  ufed 
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externally,  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  promoting  the  exfoliation 
of  carious  bones. 

Off.  prep. — Tin£t.  fabinae.  comp.  Lond.  Trochifci  glycyr.  cum 
opio,  Dub. 

TINCTURA  OPII,  sive  THEBAICA  ; vulgo  Laudanum  Li- 

quidum.  Ed.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Opium , or  Thebaic  Tincture , commonly  called  Liquid 

Laudanum. 

Take  of  % 

Opium,  two  ounces ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  ten  drachms  ; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 

Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

As  thefe  tin&ures  on  evaporation  furnifh  the  fame  quantity  of 
extract,  they  are  believed  to  be  of  nearly  equal  ftrength,  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  fo  well  adapted  for  keeping  as 
could  be  wifhed  : after  fome  time,  a part  of  the  opium  is  gradu- 
ally depofited  from  both,  and  confequently  the  tinctures  become 
weaker  : the  part  which  thus  feparates,  amounts  fometimes,  as  it 
is  faid  to  near  one  fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  at  firft  diflolved. 

TINCTURA  OPII  CAMPHORATA.  Lond.  olim  Elixir 
k Paregoricum.  Dub. 

Camphorated  Tindiure  of  Opium.  Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium, 

Flowers  of  benzoin,  of  each,  one  drachm  j 
Camphor,  two  fcruples  ; 

Effential  oil  of  anifeed,  one  drachm  ; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  ten  days,  (mix  and  macerate  for  feven  days,  Dub.)  and 
ftrain. 

In  this  formula  the  virtues  of  tlje  opium  and  camphor  are  com- 
bined. It  gets  an  agreeable  flavour  from  the  acid  of  benzoin  and 
eflential  oil.  The  latter  will  alfo  render  it  more  ftimulating  ; but 
whether  it  derives  any  falutary  virtues  from  the  former,  we  do  not 
know.  It  was  originally  prescribed  under  the  title  of  Elixir 
Aftmaticum,  which  it  does  not  ill  deferve.  It  contributes  to  allay 
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the  tickling  which  provokes  frequent  coughing  ; and  at  the  fame 
tiijie  it  is  fuppofed  to  open  the  bread,  and  give  greater  liberty  of 
breathing.  It  is  given  to  children  againft  the  chincough,  &c. 
from  five  drops  to  twenty  : to  adults,  from  twenty  to  an  hundred. 
Half  an  ounce,  by  meafure,  contains  about  a grain  of  opium. 

' TINCTURA  RHEI  PALM  ATI.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

• Rhubarb,  diced,  three  ounces  ; 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Diged  for  feven  days,  and  drain  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Rhabarbari.  Loucl.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  cut  into  pieces,  two  ounces  ; 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  bruifed,  (and  hulked,  Dub.) 

Saffron,  two  drachms  ; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.) 

Diged  for  eight  days,  (feven  days,  Dub.)  and  drain. 

Tinctura  Rhabarbari  Composita.  Lend. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  diced,  two  ounces  ; 

Liquorice  root,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Ginger,  powdered, 

Saffron,  each  two  drachms  ; 

Diddled  water,  one  pint ; 

fpirit  of  wine,  twelve  ounces,  by  meafure. 

Diged  for  fourteen  days,  and  drain. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  ET  ALOES  ; olim  Elixir  Sacrum.  Ed 
Tincture  of  Rhubarb  with  Aloes,  commonly  called  Sacred  Elixir . 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  diced,  ten  drachms  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drachms 
Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Diged  for  feven  days,  and  drain  through  paper. 

R r 
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TINCTURA  RHEI  ET  GENTIANS}  dim  Tinctura 

Rhei  Amara.  Ed. 

‘Tincture  of  Rhubarb  with  Gentian , formerly  Bitter  TinCture  of 

Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  fliced,  two  ounces  ; 

Gentian  root,  diced,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  drain  through  paper. 

All  the  foregoing  tindlures  of  rhubarb  are  defigned  as  ftoma- 
chics  and  corroborants,  as  well  as  purgatives  : fpirituous  liquors 
excellently  extraft  thofe  parts  of  the  rhubarb  in  which  the  two  firft 
qualities  refide',  and  the  additional  ingredients  confiderably  pro- 
mote their  efficacy.  In  weaknefs  of  the  domach,  indigeftion,  laxity 
of  the  intedines,  diarrhoeas,  colic,  and  other  fimilar  complaints, 
thefe  medicines  are  frequently  of  great  fervice. 

TINCTURA  SABIN2E  COMPOSITA.  Land. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Savin. 

Take  of 

Extra£V  of  favin,  one  ounce  > 

Tin&ure  of  cador,  one  pint ; 

— myrrh,  half  a pint. 

Diged  till  the  extract  of  favin  be  diflolved,  and  then  drain.  1 

This  preparation  is  improved  from  one  defcribed  in  fome  form-  1 
er  Difpenfatories  under  the  name  of  Elixir  Uterinum.  It  is  faid  , 
to  be  a medicine  of  great  importance  in  uterine  obdru&ions,  and 
in  hypochondriacal  cafes ; though,  poffibly,  means  might  be  con-  ■ 
trived  of  fuperadding  move  effe&ually  the  virtues  of  favin  to  a 
tin&ure  of  myrrh  and  cador.  It  may  be  given  from  five  drops 
to  twenty  or  thirty,  or  more,  in  any  iuitable  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  SAPONIS  ; vulgo  Linimentum  Saponaceum. 

Ed. 

TinChtre  of  Soap,  formerly  Saponaceous  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Soap,  in  diavings,  four  ounces  ; 

Camphor,  i wo  ounces  ; 

Volatile  oil  of  rofemary,  half  an  ounce.' 

Alcohol,  two  pounds.  ? 
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Digeft  the  foap  in  the  alcohol  for  three  days  ; then  add  to  the  fil- 
tered liquor  the  camphor  and  the  oil,  agitating  them  diligently. 


Linimentum  Saponis  Compositum.  Lond. 
Compound  Soap  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Soap,  three  ounces  ; 

Camphor,  one  ounce  ; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint. 

Digeft  the  foap  in  the  fpirit  of  rofemary  until  it  be  diflblved,  and 
add  to  it  the  camphor. 


Linimentum  Saponaceum.  Dub. 
Spenaceous  Liniment. 


Take  of 

Caftile  foap,  two  ounces  ; 

Camphor,  one  ounce  ; 

Aicohol, 

Water,  each  eight  ounces  ; 

Effential  oil  of  rofemary,  two  fcruples. 

Diflblve  the  foap  in  the  water  over  a gentle  fire  ; drain  the  liquor 
through  linen;  and  when  it  is  almolt  cold,  add  the  camphor 
and  oil  diflolved  in  the  alcohol. 

Off.  prep. — Linim  volat.  Dub. 


T1NCTURA  SAPONIS  ET  OPII ; olim  Linimentum  Ano- 

dynum.  Ed. 

TinBure  of  Soap  with  Opium , formerly  Anodyne  Liniment. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way,  and  from  the  fame  fub- 
ftances,  as  the  Ample  tinbture  of  foap,  but  with  the  addition  from 
the  beginning  of 

Opium  one  ounce. 

These  tinblures  are  only  ufed  externally,  and  poffefs  great  effi- 
cacy in  removing  local  pains,  when  rubbed  on  the  a fleeted  part. 


TINCTURA  SCILL^E. ' Lend.  Dub. 

‘Tincture  of  Squill. 

Take  of 

Squills,  frefh  dried,  four  ounces  ; • 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.) 

(Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  pour  off  the  liquor,  Lond.) 

(Mix  and  digeft  for  feven  days ; then  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
when  the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  pure  liquor,  Dub.) 
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The  'active  principle  of  fquills  is'  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  there 
are  cafes  in  which  a tindture  may  be  ufeful. 

TINCTURA  SENN/E  COMPOSITA;  vulgo  Elixir  Salu- 

tis,  Editi. 

Compound  Pin  Bure  cf  Senna,  commonly  called  Elixir  of  Health . 
Take  of 

Senna  .leaves,  two  ounces ; • 

Jalap  root,  bruited,  one  ounce'; 

Coriander  feeds,  bruited,,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  three  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  f #r  ftven  days,  and  to  the  liquor  filtered  through  paper 
add, 

Double  refined  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Tinctura  Senile.  Loud.  Dub. 

PinBure  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound  ; 

Caraway  feeds,  bruited,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Letter  cardamom  feeds,  bruited,  (and  hulked,  Dub.)  half  an 
ounce. 

Raifms,  Honed,  lixteen  ounces  ; 
proof  fpirit,  one  gallon,  (nine  pounds,  Dub.) 

Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  (train. 

Both  thefe  tinctures  are  ufeful  carminatives  and  cathartics, 
efpecially  to  thole  who  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  : 
fpiritous  liquors  ; they  often  relieve  flatulent  complaints  and 
colics,  where  the  common  cordials  have  little  effedl  ; the  dote  is 
from  one  to  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  TOLUlFERiE  BALSAMI ; olim  Tinctura  ■ 
Tolutana.  Edin.  Tinctura  Balsami  Tolutani.  Lend. , - 
Dub.  ' n 

PinBure  of  the  Balfam  of  Pol u. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half,  (one  ounce,  Dub.) 
Alcohol,  one  pound,  (one  pint,  Load.) 

Digeft  until  the  balfam  be  diflolved ; and  then  (train  the  tindture  ( 
through  paper. 

This  folution  of  balfam  of  Tolu  peflefles  all  the  virtues  of  the  | 
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jalfam  itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  internally,  with  the  feveral  inten- 
iotis  for  which  that  balfum  is  proper,  to  the  quantity  of  a tea 
poonful  or  two  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed  with  Ample 
"yrup,  it  forms  an  elegant  balfamic  fyrup. 

Off.  prep. — Syrupus  Tol.  ball'.  Ed.  Eled.  catechu,  Dub.  Tro- 
:hifci  glycr.  cum  opio,  Ed.  Dub. 

TINCTURA  VALERIAN/E.  Land. 

TinElure  of  V alenan. 

rake  of 

The  root  of  wild  valerian,  in  coarfe  powder,  four  ounces  *, 
Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  drain. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a pretty  fine  powder, 
atherwife  the  fpirit  will  not  diffidently  extrad  its  virtues.  The 
indure  has  a deep  colour,  and  is.  drongly  impregnated  with  the 
ralerian  ; though  it  has  not  been  found  to  anlwer  io  well  in  the 
:ure  of  epileptic  diforders  as  the  root  in  fubdance,  exhibited  in 
:he  form  of  powder  or  bolus.  The  dofe  cf  the  tindure  is  from 
salt  a fpooiiful  to  a fpoonful  or  more  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

TINCTURA  VERATRI  ALBI.  Ed. 

TinEiure  of  White  Hellebore . 

Pake  of 

White  heilebore  root,  bruifed,  eight  ounces ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeit  them  together  for  feven  days, and  filter  the  tincture  through 
paper. 

This  tindure  is  fometimes  ufed  for  affiding  cathartics,  &c.  and 
as  an  emetic  in  apopiedic  and  maniacal  diforders.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  fo  managed,  as  to  prove  a powerful  alterative  and  deob- 
druent,  in  cafes  where  milder  remedies  have  little  eded.  But  a 
great  deal  of  caution  is  requifne  in  its  ufe  : the  dofe,  at  fird,  ought 
to  be  only  a few  drops  •,  if  confiderable,  it  proves  violently  eme- 
tic or  cathartic. 

TINCTURA  ZINGIBERIS.  Land. 

TinEiure  of  Ginger. 

Take  of 

Ginger,  powdered,  two  ounces  •, 

Froof  fpirit,  two  pounds. 

Diged  in  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  drain. 
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Thjs  tindure  is  cordial  and  ftimulant,  and  is  only  employed 
as  a corrigent  to  purgative  draughts. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 


TINCTURES  made  with  ETHEREAL  SPIRITS. 

I y 

We  have  claffed  thefe  tindures  by  themfelves,  becaufe  they  are 
more  ftrongly  charaderifed  by  the  nature  of  the  menftruum  than 
of  the  fubiiances  dilfolved  in  it.  Indeed,  the  ethereal  fpirits  are 
ufed  in  thefe  inftances,  not  to  diffolve  bodies  which  woutd  refill 
the  adion  of  alcohol  and  water,  but  for  the  fake  of  their  own  di- 
red  adion  on  the  body. 

TINCTURA  ALOES  /ETHEREA.  Ed. 

Ethereal  Tincture  of  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Myrrh,  of  each,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a half  j 
Englifn  faffron,  fliced,  one  ounce  j 
Sulphuric  ether  with  alcohol,  one  pound. 

Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the  fulphuric  ether  with  alcohol  for  four 
days,  in  a clofe  velfel ; then  add  the  faffron  and  aloes. 

Digeft  again  for  four  days,  and,  when  the  feces  have  fubfided, 
pour  olF  the  tindure. 

This  tindure  agrees  generally  in  its  effeds  with  the  other  tinc- 
tures of  aloes,  the  only  difference  arifing  from  the  more  penetrat- 
ing and  {Emulating  nature  of  the  menftruum  itfelf. 

/ETHER  SULPHURICUS  CUM  ALCOHOLE  AROMA, 

TICUS.  Edin. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Ether  •with  Alcohol. 

This  is  made  of  the  fame  aromatics,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
the  compound  tindure  of  cinnamon  ; except,  that,  in  place  of 
alcohol,  fulphuric  ether  with  alcohol  is  employed. 
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This  is  defigned  for  perfons  whofe  ftomachs  are  too  weak  to 
bear  the  following  acid  tindture  : to  the  tafte,  it  is  gratefully  aro- 
matic, without  any  perceptible  acidity. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  AROMATIC  UM.  Edin. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Take  of 

Alcohol,  two  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  fix  ounces  j 

Drop  the  acid  gradually  into  the  alcohol.  Digeft  the  mixture 
with  a very  gentle  heat  in  a clofe  veffel  for  three  days,  and 
then  add,  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  an  ounce  and  a half  •, 

Ginger,  bruifed,  one  ounce. 

Digeft  again  in  a clofe  velfel  for  fix  days,  and  then  filter  the  tinc- 
ture through  paper  placed  in  a glafs  funnel. 

Although  the  name  given  to  this  preparation  by  the  college 
does  not  fandlion  its  arrangement  with  the  ethereal  tindlures,  yet 
we  have  ventured  to  place  it  here,  from  the  belief  that  the  alco- 
hol is  completely  or  partially  changed,  by  the  digeftion  with  the 
acid,  into  an  ethereal  fpirit,  and  that  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  preceding  tindture  confifts  in  the  prefence  of 
the  acid,  which  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  menftruum  by  which 
the  tindfure  is  formed,  but  as  an  acid  mixed  with  the  ethereal 
tindlure. 

Med.  ufe. — This  is  a valuable  medicine  in  weaknefs  and  relax- 
ations of  the  ftomach,  and  decays  of  conftitution,  particularly  in 
thofe  which  proceed  from  irregularities,  which  are  accompanied 
with  flow  febrile  fymptoms,  or  which  follow  the  fuppreftion  ot 
intermittents.  It  frequently  fucceeds,  after  bitters  and  aromatics 
by  themfelves  had  availed  nothing  ; and,  indeed,  great  part  of  its 
virtues  depend  on  the  fulphuric  acid  ; which,  barely  diluted  with 
water,  has,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  ftomach  could  bear  the  acid- 
ity, produced  happy  effedls. 

It  is  very  ufefuily  conjoined  with  cinchona,  and  other  tonic 
barks,  both  as  covering  their  difagreeable  tafte,  and  as  coinciding 
with  them  in  virtue.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  ten  to  thirty 
drops,  or  more,  feveral  times  a-day. 


< 
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AMMONIA  TED  or  VOLATILE  TINCTURES. 


Ammonia,  like  ether,  is  fo  powerful  an  agent  on  the  living 
fyftem,  that  we  think  it  gives  a peculiar  character  to  the  compe- 
titions into  which  it  enters.  They  are  all  highly  (Emulating  and 
pungent,  and  apt  to  excite  diaphorefis.  As  ammonia  exerts  con- 
siderable and  peculiar  powers  as  a l'olvent,  thefe  tindbures  mud 
never  be  combined  in  prefeription  with  any  thing  acid,  which 
would  not  only  neutralize  the  ammonia,  and  deJtroy  its  peculiar 
add  ion  on  the  living  fyftem,  but  would  precipitate  whatever  was 
diffolved  by  its  agency. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORS  COMPOS1TUM.  Lone!. 

Compound  Camphor  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces  ; 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  fix  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  lavender,  fixteen  ounces. 

Mix  the  water  of ’ammonia  with  the  fpirit ; and  diftil  from  a glafs 
retort,  with  a flow  fire,  fixteen  ounces.  Then  diflolve  the  cam- 
phor in  the  diftilled  liquor. 


Linimentum  Camphoratum.  Dub. 

Camphorated  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  three  ounces ; 

Ley  of  aerated  volatile  alkali,  ten  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  lavender,  two  pounds. 

Mix  the  ley  and  the  fpirit  ; ’and  diftil  from  a glafs  retort,  with  a 
gentle  heat,  two  pounds.  Then  diflolve  the  camphor  in  the  dif- 
tilled liquor. 


i hese  compofitions  are  more  pungent  and  penetrating  than  the 
folutions  of  camphor  in  alcohol.  In  the  quarto  impreffion  of  their 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  London  college  employed  the  folution  of  car- 
bonated ammonia,  but  changed  it  in  the  oebavo  edition  for  the 
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water  of  pure  ammonia,  which  is  certainly  an  improvement.  In- 
deed I never  made  the  experiment ; but,  from  analogy,  I (hould 
be  inclined  to  think  that  the  carbonated  ammonia  is  incapable  of 
diffolving  the  camphor. 

i 


LINIMENTUM  VOLATILE.  Dub. 

Volatile  Liniment. 


Take  of 

The  aromatic  fpirit  of  volatile  alkali,  one  ounce  ; 
Liniment  of  foap,  two  ounces  ; 

Mix  them.  , • 


This  is  an  entirely  different  compofition  from  the  volatile  lini- 
ment of  the  Edinburgh  and  London  pharmacopoeias.  The  latter 
is  a foap  formed  of  ammonia  and  fixed  oil,  whereas  the  prefent  is 
an  ammoniated  tindfure  of  camphor,  foap  of  foda,  and  volatile 
oils.  In  its  effedls  it  differs  from  the  foap-liniment  of  the  Dub- 
lin college  oniy  in  being  more  {Emulating. 


ALCOHOL  AMM6NIATUM  AROMATICUM,  sive  SPI- 
RITUS  AMMONIiE  AROMATiCUS.  Ed. 
Aromatic  Ammoniated  Alcohol , or  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 


Take  of 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  eight  ounces  ; 

Volatile  oil  of  rofemary,  one  drachm  and  a half ; 
Volatile  oil  of  lemon-peel,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  that  the  oils  may  be  diffolved. 


SpIRITUS  AMMONIiE  CoMPOSITUS.  Lotld. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 


Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  ; 
Effential  oil  of  lemon, 

. — cloves,  of  eaCj 

Mix  them. 


two 


drachms  ; 


SnuiTUS  Alkai.i  Volatilis  Aromaticus.  Dub. 
Aromatic  Spirit  of  Volatile  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  volatile  alkali,  two  pounds  ; 

Effential  oil  of  lemon, 

...  — nutmeg,  of  each  two  drachms. 


Mix  them. 
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Medicines  of  this  kind  might  be  prepared  extemporaneoufly, 
by  dropping  any  proper  voJatile  oil  into  ammoniated  alcohol, 
which  will  readily  diflolve  the  oil,  if  the  ammonia  in  the  foivent 
be  cauftic  ; for  if  it  be  carbonated,  fuch  as  it  always  is  when  pre- 
pared according  to  the  directions  of  the  London  college,  it  does 
not  diflolve  the  oils  here  ordered,  and  is  therefore  totally  unfit  for 
this  preparation. 

Med.  ufe. — Ammonia  thus  united  with  aromatics,  is  not  only 
more  agreeable  in  flavour,  but  like  wife  more  acceptable  to  he 
ftomach,  and  lefs  acrimonious  than  when  uncombined.  The 
dofe  is  from  five  or  fix  drops  to  fixty  or  more. 

Off.  prep ■ — Linim  volat.  Dub.  Tin£t.  cinchon.  ammon.  Land. 
Tin&ura  guaiaci,  Lond.  Dub.  Tin£h.  vaL  ammon.  Lond.  Dub. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONLE  SUCCINATUS.  Lond. 

Succinated  Spirit  op  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Alcohol,  one  ounce,  by  weight ; 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  four  ounces,  by  meafure ; 

Rectified  oil  of  amber,  one  fcruple,  by  weight ; 

Soap,  ten  grains. 

Bigeft  the  foap  and  oil  of  amber  in  the  alcohol  till  they  be  dif- 

folved  • then  add  the  water  of  pure  ammonia,  and  mix  them  by 

fhaking. 

This  preparation  is  intended  as  a fubftitute  for  Eau  de  Luce, 
which  was  formerly  imported  entirely  from  Paris.  It  is  now,  we 
believe,  prepared  alio  by  the  chemifts  and  druggilts  in  London  ; 
but  without  fome  peculiar  manipulation,  which  is  kept  fecret, 
the  above  formula  does  not  fucceed  in  giving  the  liquor  that 
permanent  milky  opacity,  which  is  deemed  eflential  to  good  Eau 
de  Luce,  for  it  becomes  more  or  lefs  tranfparent  by  keeping  This 
fancied  perfection,  is,  however,  in  a medical  point  of  view,  im- 
material ; and  whether  it  be  opaque  or  tranfparent,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent analeptic  remedy,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  cireum- 
ftances,  and  in  the  fame  doles,  as  the  fpirit  of  ammonia  itfelf. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI  COMPOSITA.  Ed. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Gajlor. 

Take  of 

Ruffia  caftor,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 

Alia  fostida,  half  an  ounce; 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  one  pound. 

Bigeft  for  feven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 
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This  compofition  is  a medicine  of  real  efficacy,  particularly 
in  hyfterical  diforders,  and  the  feveral  fymptoms  which  accom- 
pany them.  The  fpirit  here  ufed  is  an  excellent  menftruum, 
both  for  the  caftor  and  the  affa  fcetida,  and  greatly  adds  to  their 
virtues. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONA  AMMONIATA.  Land. 
Ammoniated  Lindt  lire  oj  Cinchona. 

Take  of 

Cinchona,  powdered,  four  ounces  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints. 

Digeft  in  a clofe  veflel  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  this  timTure  ; but  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  a&ive  principles  of  cinchona  bark,  we  are  not  dif- 
poied  to  think  it  a very  judicious  preparation  ; for  the  nature  of 
the  menftruum  is  fo  ftimulating,  that  little  effett  can  be  expe&ed 
from  any  portion  of  the  cinchona  it  is  capable  of  diffolving. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI  AMMONIATA.  Ed. 

Ammoniated  Linchire  of  Guaiac. 

Take  of 

Refin  of  guaiac,  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  one  pound  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Guaiaci.  Lond.  Tinct.  Guaiaci  Volatilis,  Dub. 
Tincture  of  Guaiac.  Volatile  TinBure  of  Guaiac. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces; 

Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  a pint  and  a half,  (one  pound 
and  a half,  Dub.) 

Digeft  for  three  days,  and  ftrain,  Land. 

Mix  and  macerate  for  feven  days,  in  a veffcl  clofely  covered,  then 
filter,  Dub. 

These  are  very  elegant  and  efficacious  tin&ures ; the  am- 
moniated fpirit  readily  diffolving  the  refin,  and  at  the  fame  time 
promoting  its  medicinal  virtue.  In  rheumatic  cafes,  a tea,  or 
even  table,  fpoonful,  taken  every  morning  and  evening  in  any 
convenient  vehicle,  particularly  in  milk,  has  proved  of  fingular 
fervice. 
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TINCTURA  OPII  AMMONIATA;  olim  Elixir  Parego- 

ricum.  Ed. 

Amfnoniuled .Tir.Bure  of  Opium,  formerly  Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of 

Benzoic  acid, 

Englifh  faffron,  fliced,  of  each  three  drachms  ; 

Opium,  two  drachms ; 

Volatile  oil  of  anifeed,  half  a drachm  ; 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  fixteen  ounces. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  in  a clofe  veflel,  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  a preparation  of  cor.fiderable  efficacy  in  many  fpafmodic 
difeafes,  as  chincough,  & c,  the  ammonia  removing  the  fpafm 
immediately,  while  the  opium  tends  to  prevent  its  return.  Each 
drachm  contains  about  a grain  of  opium. 

- . ' , il  ■ . l. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANvE  AMMONIATA.  L01,d.  Dub. 
Ammoniated  Tmclure  of  Valerian.  . 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian,  in  coarfe  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints. 

Digeil  for  eight  days,  (feven  days,  in  a veffiel  clofely  covered,  Dub.) 
and  drain. 

The  compound  fpirit  of  ammonia  is  here  an  excellent  men- 
druum,  and  at  the  fame  time  confiderably  promotes  the  virtues  of 
the  valerian,  which  in  fome  cafes  wants  affiftance  of  this  kind. 
The  dofe  may  be  a tea  fpoonful  or  two. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 


MEDICATED  IF1NES. 


Parmentier  has  occupied  thirty-two  pages  of  the  Annales 
de  Chimie,  to  prove  that  wine  is  an  extremely  bad  mendruum 
for  extracting  the  virtues  of  medical  fubdanccs.  His  argu- 
ment, (for  there  is  but  one),  is,  that  by  the  infufion  of  vegetable 
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fubftances  in  wine,  its  natural  tendency  to  decompofition  is  fo 
much  accelerated,  that  at  the  end  of  the  procefs,  inftead  of  wine, 
we  have  only  a liquor  containing  the  elements  of  bad  vinegar. 
As  a folvent,  diluted  alcohol  perfectly  fuperfedes  the  ufe  of  wine  ; 
and  if  we  wiili  to  ufe  wine  to  cover  the  tafte,  or  to  aflift  the  ope- 
ration of  any  medicine,  M.  Parmentier  propofes,  that  a tincture 
of  the  fubftance  fhould  be  extemporaneoufly  mixed  with  wine  as 
a vehicle. 

Notwithftanding  this  argument  appears  to  us  to  have  great 
weight,  we  thall  give  to  the  medicated  wines,  retained  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias, the  chara£ters  they  {till  generally  poflefs. 

.VINUM  ALOES  SOCOTERINiE;  vulgo  Tinctura  Sacra. 

Ed. 

Wine  of  Socoterine  Aloes , commonly  called  Sacred  Tintdure. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 

LelTer  cardamom  feeds,  bruifed, 

Ginger,  bruifed,  each  one  drachm  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pounds. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  ftirring  now  and  then,  and  afterwards 
{'train. 

Vinum  Aloeticum.  Dub. 

Aloetic  Wine. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  four  ounces  •, 

Caneila  alba,  two  ounces  ; 

Spaiiith  white  wine,  four  pounds. 

Powder  the  aloes  and  caneila  alba  feparately,  then  mix  and  pour 
on  the  wine,  afterwards  digeft  for  fourteen  days,  frequently 
{baking  the  veffel  ; and,  laftly,  filter  the  liquor*. 

Vinum  Aloes.  Lond. 

Wine  of  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces  j 
Caneila  alba,  two  ounces  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  fix  pints  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Powder  the  aloes  and  caneila  feparately  ; mix  them  and  pour  on 
the  wine  and  fpirit : digeft  for  fourteen  days,  now  and  then 
{baking  them  ; and  {train. 
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It  is  proper  to  mix  white  fand,  cleanfed  from  impurities,  with  the 
powder,  in  order  to  prevent  the  moiftened  aloes  from  flicking 
together. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in  great  efleem,  not  only  as  a ca- 
thartic, but  likewife  as  a flimulus. 

It  appears  from  long  experience  to  be  a medicine  of  excellent 
fervice.  The  dofe,  as  a purgative,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

It  may  be  introduced  into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  be  productive  of  ex- 
cellent effedts,  as  an  alterant,  by  giving  it  in  fmall  dofes,  at  proper 
intervals  : thus  managed,  it  does  not  for  a confiderable  time  ope- 
rate remarkably  by  ftool ; but  at  length  proves  purgative,  and  oc- 
cafions  a lax  habit  of  much  longer  continuance  than  that  produced 
by  the  other  common  cathartics. 

VINUM  GENTIANS  COMPOSITUM  •,  vulgo  Vinum 

Amarum.  Ed • 

Compound  Wine  of  Gentian , commonly  called  Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Cinchona  bark,  one  ounce  ; 

Seville  orange  peel,  dried,  two  drachms  ; 

Canella  alba,  one  drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  four  ounces  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Firft  pour  the  diluted  alcohol  on  the  root  and  barks  diced  and 
bruifed,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  add  the  wine  ; then  ma- 
cerate for  feven  days,  and  (train. 

This  wine,  which  is  a pleafant  bitter,  is  intended  as  a fubflitute 
for  the  old  Einclura  ad  Stomachicos.  Wines  of  this  kind  are  fome- 
times  introduced  at  the  tables  of  epicures  in  Italy,  to  aflift  the 
Itomach  in  digeftion. 

VINUM  IPECACUANHA.  Lend.  Dub.  K 

Wine  of  Ipecacuanha. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  ipecacuan,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.) 

Digeft  for  ten  days,  (feven  days,  Dub.)  and  (train. 

Ed. 

Take  of 

ipecacuan,  bruifed,  one  ounce  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 
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Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild  and  fafe  emetics,  and  equally 
ferviceable  in  dyfenteries,  with  the  ipecacuanha  in  fubdance  ; this 
root  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues  to  the  Spanifh  white  wine. 
The  common  dofe  is  an  ounce,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
age  and  drength  of  the  patient. 

VINUM  NICOTIANS  TAB ACI.  Ed. 

' Tobacco  Wine. 

Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  tobacco,  one  ounce ; 

Spanilh  white  wine,  one  pound. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  drain  the  liquor  through  paper. 

Wine  feems  to  extra#  more  fully  the  a#ive  principles  of  the 
tobacco  than  either  water  or  fpirit  taken  feparately. 

VINUM  RHEI  PALMATI.  Ed. 

Rhubarb  Wine. 

Take  of  . 

Rhubarb,  fliced,  two  ounces; 

Canella  alba,  bruifed,  one  drachm ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  ounces  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  drain  through  paper, 

Vinum  Rhaearbaui.  Land. 

Wine  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Sliced  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half ; 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  bruifed  and  hulked,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Saffron,  two  drachms  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pints  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  half  a pint. 

Diged  for  ten  days,  and  drain. 

By  affifting  the  folvent  power  of  the  wine,  the  proof  fpirit  in 
the  above  formulae  is  a very  ufeful  addition.  This  is  a warm, 
cordial,  laxative  medicine.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  weaknefs  of  the 
domach  and  bowels,  and  fome  kinds  of  loofeneffes,  for  evacuating 
the  offending  matter,  and  drengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifeera. 
It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four 
fpoonfuls  or  more,  according  to  the  circumdances  of  the  difor- 
der,  and  the  ltrength  of  the  patient. 
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Extract  in  pharmacy  has  long  been  ufed,  in  the  common  and 
true  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  exprefs  a thing  extra&ed,  and 
therefore  it  was  applied  to  fubftances  of  all  kinds  which  were 
extradited  from  heterogeneous  bodies,  by  the  action  of  any  men- 
ftruum,  and  again  reduced  to  a confident  form,  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  that  menftruum.  Lately,  however,  Extract  has  been 
ufed  in  a different  and  much  more  limited  i'enfe,  as  the  name  for 
a peculiar  principle,  which  is  often  indeed  contained  in  extradts, 
and  which  before  had  no  proper  appellation.  It  is  in  the  former 
fenfe  that  we  employ  it  here,  and  in  which  we  wifh  it  to  be  only 
ufed,  while  a new  word  fliould  be  invented  as  the  name  of  the  ] 
new  fubftance.  Till  a better  be  propofed,  we  (hall  call  it  ex-  . 
tractive. 

Extradts  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubftances  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  the  menftruum 
employed  : but  they  commonly  confifl  of  gum,  fugar,  extrac- 
tive, tannin,  cinchonin,  gallic  acid,  or  refin,  or  feveral  of  them 
mixed  in  various  proportions.  The  menftrua  moft  commonly  em-  ■ 
ployed  are  water  and  alcohol.  The  former  is  capable  of  extradt-  \ 
ing  all  the  fubftances  enumerated,  except  the  refin,  and  the  j 
latter  all  except  the  gum.  Wine  is  alfo  fometimes  employed, 
but  very  improperly  ; for  as  a folvent  it  can  only  adt  as  a mix-  1 
ture  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  the  principles  which  it  leaves  be-  j 
hind  on  evaporation  are  rather  injurious  than  of  advantage  to  the  : 
extradt. 

Water  is  the  menftruum  moft;  economically  employed  in  mak-  1 
ing  extradts,  as  it  is  capable  of  diffolving  all  the  adtive  principles  : 
except  refin,  and  can  have  its  folvent  powers  afftfted  by  a ccnfi- 
derable  degree  of  heat. 

Watery  extradts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjedt  in  water, 
and  evaporating  the  ftrained  decodtion  to  a thick  confiltence. 

It  is  indifferent,  with  regard  to  the  medicine,  whether  the 
fubjedt  be  ufed  frefh  or  dry  ; fince  nothing  that  can  be  preferved  in 
this  procefs  will  be  loft  by  drying.  With  regard  to  the  facility  of  j 
extradtion,  however,  there  is  a very  confiderable  difference  j veget-  - 
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ables  in  general  giving  out  their  virtues  more  readily  when  mo- 
derately dried  than  when  frefh. 

Very  compadt  dry  fubftances  fhould  be  reduced  into  exceed- 
ingly fmall  parts,  previous  to  the  affufion  of  the  menftruum. 

The  quantity  of  water  ought  to  be  no  greater  than  is  neceflary 
for  extradting  the  virtues  of  the  fubjedt.  This  point,  however, 
is  not  very  eafily  afcertained  ; for  although  fome  of  the  common 
principles  of  extracts  be  foluble  in  a very  fmall  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, there  are  others,  fuch  as  the  tannin,  of  which  water  can  difiolve 
only  a certain  proportion,  and  cannot  be  made  to  take  up  more 
by  any  length  of  boiling;  befides  we  have  no  very  good  method  of 
knowing  when  we  have  ufed  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  ; for 
vegetable  fubftances  will  continue  to  colour  deeply  fucceflive  por- 
tions of  water  boiled  with  them,  long  after  they  are  yielding  no- 
thing to  it  but  colouring  matter.  Perhaps  one  of  the  belt  me- 
thods is  to  boil  the  fubjedt  in  lucceffive  quantities  of  water,  as 
long  as  the  decodtions  form  a confiderable  precipitate  with  the 
tell  which  is  proper  for  detecting  the  fubftance  we  are  extradt- 
_mg,  fuch  as  a folution  of  gelatin  for  tannin,  of  alum  for  extract- 
ive, &c. 

“ The  decodtions  are  to  be  depurated  by  colature  ; and  after- 
<£  wards  fuffered  to  (land  for  a day  or  two,  when  a confiderable 
“ quantity  of  fediment  is  ufually  found  at  the  bottom.  If  the 
“ liquor  poured  off  clear  be  boiled  down  a little,  and  afterwards 
“ luffered  to  cool  again,  it  will  depofite  a frefh  fediment,  from 
“ which  it  may  be  decanted  before  you  proceed  to  finifh  the  eva- 
<f  poration.  The  decodttons  of  very  refinous  fubftances  do  not 
u require  this  treatment,  and  are  rather  injured  by  it ; the  refin 
“ fubfiding  along  with  the  inadtive  dregs.” 

Such  were  the  diredtions  given  in  the  former  editions  of  this 
work  for  the  depuration  of  the  decodtions,  and  we  have  inferted 
them  at  full  length,  becaule,  although  we  doubt  very  much  of 
their  propriety,  our  realons  for  fo  doing  are  fcarcely  more  than 
hypothetical.  We  would  advife  the  decodtions  to  be  evaporared 
after  they  have  been  filtered  boiling  hot,  without  any  further  de- 
puration ; becaufe  fome  of  the  moft  adtive  principles  of  vegetable 
fubftances,  fuch  as  tannin,  are  much  more  loluble  in  boiling  than 
in  cold  water,  and  becaufe  almoft  all  of  them  are  very  quickly 
affedted  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere.  Therefore,  if  a boiling 
decoction,  faturated  with  tannin,  be  allowed  to  cool,  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  very  principle  on  which  the  aftivity  of  the  fubftance 
depends  will  feparate  to  the  bottom,  and  according  to  the  above 
diredtions,  will  be  thrown  away  as  fediment.  The  fame  objec- 
tion applies  more  ftrongly  to  allowing  the  decodtion  to  cool,  and 
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Part  III. 


EXTRACTA.  Land 
Extracts, 

Roil  the  article  in  diftilled  water,  prefs  out  the  decodlion,  {train 
it  and  fet  it  apart  that  the  feces  may  fubfide ; then  boil  it  again 
in  a water-bath  faturated  with  fea  fait  to  a confiftence  proper 
for  making  pills. 

The  fame  kind  of  bath  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  all  the 
extra£bs,  that  the  evaporation  may  be  properly  performed. 


EXTRACTA  SIMPLICIORA.  Dub. 

Simple  Extracts. 

All  fimple  extra£ts,  unlefs  otherwife  ordered,  are  to  be  pre- 
pared according  to  the  following  rule  : 


I he  parts  of  the  plants  ordered  are  to  be  boiled  in  water  ; the 
liquor  is  then  to  be  exprefled,  and  after  the  feces  have  fubfid- 
ed,  it  is  to  be  filtered  ; and  laftly,  it  is  to  be  evaporated  with 
a gentle  heat,  and  frequently  ftirred,  until  it  acquire  a confift- 
ence proper  for  forming  pills. 


In  this  manner  are  prepared, 

Extracts  of 
the  roots  of  Liquorico- 


Extracta 

Radicis  Glycyrrhizae  glabrae.  Ed. 
Glycyrrhiz.®.  Lond.  Dub 

Helllbori  Nigri.  Ed. 

Dub.  Lond. 

Radicis  Gentianae.  Lond.  Dub. 


Black  Hel- 


lebore. 

the  roots  of  Gentian. 
Off,  prep— Pulvis  aloeticus  cum  ferro.  Lond.  Pil  aloet.  Dub 
Lond.  Pil  ftib.  comp.  Dub. 


Jalapae.  Dub. 


Jalap. 


Ed.  Leaves  of  Rue. 


Foliorum  Rutae  Graveolentis. 

Rutae.  Lond.  Dub. 

Cassia  Sennae.  Ed.  — 

Sabinae.  Lond.  Dub.  — 

Off.  prep. — Tinct.  Sabinae  comp.  Land. 

Florum  Anthemidis  Nobilis.  Ed.  /of  !]owers  °f  Cha 

h momue. 

Chamaemeli.  Lond.  Dub , 


- Senna. 

— Savin. 
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Extracta 

Capiium  Papaveris  Somniferi. 

Papaveris  Alb i.  Lond. 
Cacuminorum  Genista.  Lond. 
Ligfli  H.EMATOXYLI  CaMPECH. 

H/ematoxyli.  Dub, 
Corticis  Quercus.  Dub. 

Gummi  ref  no:  Aloes. 


Extrads 

of  the  heads  of  White 
Poppy.  * 

Broom  tops. 

Ed.  Logwood. 

Oak  bark. 

Aloes. 


EXTRACTUM  CINCHONAS,  sxve  CORTICIS  PERUVI- 
AN!. Lond. 

Extract  of  Cinchona , or  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  coarfe  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Diitilled  water,  twelve  pints. 

Boil  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  pour  off  the  liquor,  which,  while 
hot,  will  be  red  and  pellucid,  but,  as  it  grows  cold,  will  be- 
come yellow  and  turbid.  The  fame  quantity  of  water  being 
again  poured  on,  boil  the  bark  as  before,  and  repeat  the  boil- 
ing until  the  liquor,  on  becoming  cold,  remains  clear.  Then 
reduce  all  thefe  liquors,  mixed  together  and  Brained,  to-a  pro- 
per thicknefs,  by  evaporation. 

This  extract  muft  be  prepared  under  two  forms ; one  fft,  and  fit 
for  making  pills  j the  other  hard  and  pulverifable. 


Extractum  Corticis  Peruviani  Durum.  Dul\ 

Liard  ExtraEl  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  coarfe  powder,  one  pound ; 

Water,  twelve  pounds. 

Mix  and  boil  to  the  half ; then  Brain  the  liquor  Bill  boiling 
What  remains  upon  the  filter  is  to  be  again  boiled  with  freih 
affufions  of  water,  as  often  as  may  be  necefTary.  LaBiy,  eva- 
porate all  the  decodions,  mixed  and  filtered,  after  they  have 
cooled,  until  the  extrad  become  fo  hard  as  to  be  reducible  to 
powder. 

Extractum  Corticis  Peruviani  Moi.le.  Dub. 

Soft  Ext  raff  of  Peruvian  Bark. 


This  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that  the  extrad  is 
made  no  drier  than  to  render  it  fit  for  the  formation  of  pills.  ' 
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EXTRACTUM  HiEMATOXYLI,  sive  LIGNI  CAMPE- 

CHENS1S.  Loud. 

Extract  of  Logwood. 

Take  of  , 

Shavings  of  logwood,  one  pound. 

Boil  it  four  times,  or  oftener,  in  a gallon  of  diftilled  water,  to  one 
half;  then  boil  all  the  liquors,  mixed  and  drained,  down  to  a 
proper  confidence. 

EXTRACTUM  OPII.  Dub. 

Extra  ft  of  Opium. 

Take  of 

Purified  opium,  two  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pound. 

Melt  the  opium  in  the  water,  and  to  the  liquor  drained,  while  it 
is  warm,  add  one  pound  of  cold  diddled  water.  Expofe  this 
liquor  for  two  days  to  the  air,  filter  it  again,  and,  l.adly,  eva- 
porate it  to  the  confidence  of  an  extract  over  a very  gentle  fire. 


EXTRACTUM  SENNiE.  Loud. 

Extract  of  Henna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound  ; 

Diddled  water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  fenna  in  the  diddled  water,  adding  after  its  deco£tion  a 
little  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine.  Evaporate  the  drained  liquor  to 
a proper  thicknefs. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound; 

Water,  eight  pounds  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  ounces  ; 

Boil  the  fenna  in  the  water  to  one  half;  add  the  fpirit  to  the  de- 
cutlion  after  it  is  cold,  and  diged  in  a covered  veffel  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  then  cxprefs  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  thicknefs  over  a very  gentle  fire. 
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EXTRACTS  made  with  ALCOHOL  and  IVATER * 


EXTRxACTUM  CINCHON/E  OFFICINALIS.  Ed. 

Extract  of  Cinchona. 

Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Alcohol,  four  pounds. 

Digetl  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tinflure. 

Boil  the  reliduum  in  five  pounds  of  diddled  water  for  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, and  filter  the  decoftion  boiling  hot  through  linen.  Re- 
peat this  decotlion  and  filtration  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
diddled  water,  and  reduce  the  liquor  by  evaporation  to  the  con- 
fidence of  thin  honey. 

Draw  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tin&ure  by  didillation,  until  it  a!- 
fo  become  thick  •,  then  mix  the  liquors,  thus  infpiffated,  and 
evaporate  them  in  a bath  of  boiling  water,  faturated  with  mu- 
riate of  foda,  to  a proper  confidency. 


EXTRACTUM  CONVOLVULI  JALAPAL  Ed. 

Extract  of  Jalap 

Is  prepared  in  the  fame  way,  from  the  bruifed  root. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS  PERUVIANI  CUM  RESINA. 

Lond. 

Extract  of  Peruvian  Bark  with  the  Refin. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  reduced  to  coarfe  powder,  one  pound  •, 
Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  four  pints. 

Diged  it  for  four  days,  an  1 pour  off  the  tinfture  ; boil  the  refi- 
duum  in  ten  pints  of  diddled  vater  to  two  ; then  drain  the 
tin&ure  and  decoftion  feparately,  evaporating  the  water  from 
the  decoction,  and  diddling  off  the  fpirit  from  the  tiiudure,  un- 
tdl  each  begins  to  be  thickened.  Ladiy,  mix  the  refinous  with 
the  aqueous  extra£I,  and  make  the  mafs  fit  for  forming  into 
pills. 
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In  the  fame  way  are  prepared 
Extractum  Cascarilue.  Land.  Extract  of  Cafcarilla. 
ExtraCTUM  Jalapii.  Lond.  ExtraB  of  Jalap. 

Off.  prep. — Pulv.  fcam.  comp.  Lond.  Pulv.  foam,  cum  aloe,  Lond. 


EXTRACTUM  CASCARILLvE  RES1NOSUM.  Dub. 
Reftnous  Extract  of  Cafcarilla. 

Take  of 

Cafcarilla,  in  coarfe  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  four  pounds. 

Digeft  for  four  days,  then  pour  off  the  tin&ure  and  (train  ; boil 
the  refiduum  in  twelve  pounds  of  water  to  two,  and  purify  this 
liquor  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former.  Evaporate  the  decoc- 
tion, and  diftil  the  tincfture  till  both  begin  to  grow  thick ; and 
laftly,  mix  them  well  together. 


In  this  way  are  prepared, 

Extractum  Corticis  Peruviani  Rubri  Resinosum.  Dub. 
Reftnous  ExtraB  of  Red  Peruvian  Bark. 

Extractum  Valerians  Sylvestris  Resinosum.  Dub. 
Reftnous  ExtraB  of  Wild  Valerian. 

EXTRASTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS  COMPOSITUM.  Lend, 
Compound  ExtraB  of  Coloquintida. 

Take  of 

Pith  of  coloquintida,  cut  fmall,  fix  drachms  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Scammony,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds,  hufked  and  powdered,  one  drachm  •, 
Proof  fpirit,  one  pint. 

Digeft  the  coloquintida  in  the  fpirit,  with  a gentle  heat,  during 
four  days.  To  the  exprefled  tindiure  add  the  aloes  and  fcam- 
mony  ; when  thefe  are  diftolved,  draw  off  the  fpirit  by  diftilla- 
tion,  and  evaporate  the  water,  adding  the  feeds  towards  the  end 
of  the  procefs,  fo  as  to  form  an  extradt  lit  for  making  into  pills. 
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OPIUM  PURIFICATUM.  Land.  Dub. 

Purified  Opium. 

Take  of 

Opium,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  one  pound  ; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  twelve  pints. 

Digeft  the  opium  with  a gentle  heat,  ftirring  now  and  then  till  it 
be  difl'oived,  and  filter  through  paper.  Diftil  the  tinCture,  fo 
prepared,  to  a proper  thicknefs,  (for  making  into  pills,  Dub.) 
(Purified  opium  mult  be  kept  in  two  forms  : on  e/oft,  proper  for 
forming  into  pills  ; the  other  hardy  which  may  be  reduced  in- 
to powder,  Loud.) 

Off.  prep. — ExtraCt.  opii,  Dub.  Pulv.  cret.  cum  opio,  Loud. 
Pulv.  ipec.  et  opii,  Loud.  Dub.  Pulv.  opiat.  Loud. 

The  chapter  on  extracts  and  refins  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia is  concluded  with  the  two  following  general  directions  : 
x.  All  the  extracts,  during  the  time  of  infpiffation,  muft  be 
gently  agitated. 

2.  On  all  the  fofter  watery  extraCts,  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirit 
of  wine  muft  be  fprinkled. 

All  thefe  extraCts  are  fuppofed  to  contain  the  virtues  of  the 
fubftances  from  which  they  are  prepared,  in  a very  pure  and  con- 
centrated form  : but  this  fuppofition  is,  probably  in  feveral  in- 
ftances,  erroneous;  and  the  directions  for  preparing  them  are 
frequently  injudicious  and  uneconomical. 

As  the  changes  which  opium  and  aloes  undergo  by  folution, 
and  fubfequent  evaporation,  have  never  been  afcertained  by  care- 
ful and  fatisfaCtory  experiments,  well  feleCted  pieces  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances are  to  be  preferred  to  the  preparations  in  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  purified. 

Cinchona  bark  is  a medicine  of  very  great  importance  ; but  un- 
fortunately the  proportion  of  woody  fibres,  or  inert  matter,  which 
enter  into  its  compofition  is  fo  great,  that  weak  ftomachs  cannot 
bear  it,  when  given  in  quantity  fufficient  to  produce  any  very- 
powerful  effeCts.  On  this  account,  the  preparation  of  an  extraCt, 
which  may  contain  its  aCtive  principles  in  a concentrated  form, 
becomes  alfo  an  objeCt  of  importance.  On  this  fubjeCt  there  is 
ftill  much  room  for  experiment.  The  London  and  Dublin  col- 
leges, in  their  directions,  certainly  err  in  two  important  particulars; 
in  the  firft  place,  in  defiring  the  decoCtion  to  be  continued  until 
the  greateft  part  of  the  menftruum  is  evaporated ; and,  in  the 
fecond  place,  in  feparating  by  filtration  the  powder  which  feparates 
from  the  decoCtion  after  it  lias  cooled.  The  fir  It  error  probably 
originated  in  the  idea,  that  by  continuing  the  boiling  for  a great 
length  of  time  more  of  the  bark  would  be  diilblved  ; but  it  is  now 
known,  that  water  is  incapable  of  difi’olving  more  than  a certain 
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quantity  of  the  a£tive  principles  of  cinchona  : and  that  after  the 
water  has  become  faturated,  by  continuing  the  deco£tion  we  aimi- 
nilh  the  quantity  of  the  menftruum,  and  therefore  alfo  diminifh  the 
quantity  of  bark  diffolved.  It  isnoteafy  to  account  for  the  fecond 
error  ; for,  according  to  the  old  idea,  that  the  powder  which  fe- 
parated  on  cooling  from  a faturated  deco&ion  of  cinchona,  was  a 
refmous  fubftance,  it  furely  ought  not  to  have  been  reje&ed  from 
what  were  fuppofed  to  be  refmous  extracts.  This  precipitate  is 
now  known  to  be  caufed  by  the  much  greater  folubility  of  its 
a£five  principles  in  boiling,  than  in  cold  water,  fo  that  the  pre- 
cipitate  is  not  different  from  what  remains  in  folution.  Accord- 
ingly I have  found  by  experiment,  that  cinchona  gave  at  leaft  one 
half  more  exfradl  when  the  decodtion  was  conduced  according  to 
the  dire&ions  of  the  Edinburgh  college. 

The  real  advantage  of  foexpenfive  an  agent  as  alcohol,  in  pre- 
paring any  of  thefe  extra&s,  has  not  been  demonftrated  5 and,  if 
I be  not  mifmfcrmed,  it  is  feldcm  employed  by  the  apothecaries 
in  preparing  even  what  are  called  the  Refinous  Extracts. 

RESINA  FLAVA.  Lend.  Dub. 

Yellow  Rojtn. 

This  remains  in  the  retort  after  tnc  diftillation  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. 

Turpentines  are  combinations  of  volatile  oil  and  refins,  which 
are  eafily  feparated  by  diftillation.  The  procefs,  however,  cannot 
be  carried  fo  far  as  to  feparate  the  whole  of  the  oii,  without 
charring  and  burning  the  refin.  In  this  ftate  it  has  a brown 
colour  and  a certain  degree  of  tranfparency  ; and  is  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Fidiers  rofin.  But,  if  water  be  added  to  the 
refiduum  of  the  diftillation,  and  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  it  by 
agitation,  it  becomes  opaque,  and  is  called  Yellow  Rofin. 

Yellow  rofin  is  a ul'eful  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  plas- 
ters and  hard  ointments. 

AMMONIACI  PURIFICATIO.  Loud. 

The  Purification  oj  Gum  Ammoniacum. 

If  gum  ammoniac  do  not  feem  to  be  pure,  boil  it  in  water  till  it 
become  foft  ; then  fqueeze  it  through  a canvafsbag,  by  means 
of  a prefs.  Let  it  remain  at  reft  till  the  refinous  part  fubfide  ; 
then  evaporate  the  water  ; and  towards  the  end  of  the  evapora- 
tion, mix  the  refinous  part  with  the  gummy. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  purified  njfa  foctida  and  fimilar  gum  re- 
fins. 

You  may  alfo  purify  any  gum  which  melts  eafy,  fuch  as  Gajba- 
num,  by  putting  it  in  an  ox  bladder,  and  holding  it  in  boiling 
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water  till  it  becomes  fo  fofr  thai  it  can  be  panted  front  its 
impurities  by  pre fling  it  through  a coarfe  linen  cloth. 

As  one,  and  perhaps  the  moft  a&ive  condiment  of  gummy  re- 
fills, as  they  are  called,  is  of  a volatile  nature,  i:  is  evident  that 
it  mull  be  in  a great  meaiure  difiipated  in  the  proce's  jult  de- 
feribed,  and  that  we  cannot  expeCt  the  lame  virtues  in  chefe  fub- 
ftances  after  they  are  purified,  which  they  poflefs  in  their  c ude 
Hate.  This  procefs  is  therefore  contrary  to  the  principles  of  good 
pharmacy  : and  fuch  fpecimens  of  thefe  gummy  refins  as  (land  in 
need  of  it  to  give  them  an  apparent  degree  of  purity,  fhould  not 
be  admitted  into  the  (hop  of  the  apothecary.  Befides,  many  of 
the  impurities  which  they  ufually  contain,  are  ealily  feparated  in 
compounding  the  preparations  or  extemporaneous  preferiptions 
into  which  they  enter. 

STYRAX  PURIFICATA.  Land.  Dub . 

Purified  Storax. 

Diflolve  the  dorax  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  drain  the  di- 
lution ; afterwards  reduce  it  to  a proper  thicknefs  with  a gentle 
heat. 

Storax  is  a balfam  or  combination  of  refin  and  benzoic  acid, 
both  of  which  are  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  neither  of  them  volatile 
in  the  heat  neceflary  for  evaporating  alcohol.  The  procefs  for 
purifying  it  is  therefore  not  liable  to  any  chemical  objections. 
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This  form  is  proper  for  fuch  materials  only  as  are  capable  of 
being  lufficiently  dried  to  become  pulverifable,  without  the  lofs  of 
then  virtue.  There  are  feveral  fubdances,  however,  of  this  kind, 
which  cannot  be  conveniently  taken  in  powder  ; bitter,  acrid, 
fetid,  drugs  are  too  difagreeable  ; emollient  and  mucilaginous 
herbs  .md  roots  are  too  bulky  ; pure  gums  cohere,  and  become 
tenacious  in  the  mouth  ; fixed  alkaline  falts  deliquefee  when  ex- 
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pofcd  to  the  air  ; and  volatile  alkalies  exhale.  Many  of  the  aro- 
matics, too,  fuller  a great  lofs  of  their  odorous  principles  when 
kept  in  powder  ; as  in  that  form  they  expofe  a much  larger  fur- 
face  to  the  air. 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extemporaneous  prefcription,  is  gener- 
ally about  half  a drachm  ; it  rarely  exceeds  a whole  drachm  : and 
is  not  often  lefs  than  a fcruple.  Subilances  which  produce 
powerful  effects  in  fmall  dofes  are  not  exhibited  in  this  form, 
unlefs  their  bulk  be  increafed  by  additions  of  lefs  efficacy  ; thofe 
which  require  to  be  given  in  larger  ones  are  better  fitted  for  other 
forms. 

The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the  lighter  powders,  is  any  agree- 
able thin  liquid.  The  ponderous  powders,  particularly  thofe  pre- 
pared from  metallic  fubftances,  require  a more  confident  vehicle, 
as  fyrups ; for  from  thin  ones  they  foon  fubfide  : Refinous  fub- 
ftances likewife  are  moft  commodioully  taken  in  thick  liquors  ; 
for  in  thin  ones,  they  are  apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which  are  not  eafily 
again  foluble. 

PULVIS  ALOES  CUM  CANELLA.  Land. 

Powder  of  Aloes  with  Canclla. 

Take  of 

Socorerine  aloes,  one  pound  ; 

White  canella,  three  ounces. 

Powder  them  feparately,  and  then  mix  them. 

This  was  formerly  well  known  by  the  title  of  Hiera  Picra. 
The  fpicy  canella  adts  as  a corrigent  to  the  aloes,  but  the  com- 
pound is  more  adapted  to  be  formed  into  pills,  than  to  be  ufed  in 
the  fhate  of  powder. 

PULVIS  ALOETICUS  CUM  GUAIACO.  Land . 

Aloetic  powder  with  Guaiacum. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce  ; 

Aromatic  powder,  half  an  ounce. 

Rub  the  aloes  and  gum  guaiacum  feparately  to  powder ; then  mix 
them  with  the  aromatic  powder. 

This  powder  isfuppofed  to  combine  the  fudorific  effedls  of  the 
guaiac  with  the  purgative  of  the  aloes. 
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PULVIS  ALOETICUS  CUM  FERRO.  Lend. 

Aketic  Powder  with  iron. 

Fake  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Myrrh,  two  ounces  ; 

Dry  extrad  of  gentian  , 

Vitriolated  iron,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 

Reduce  them  feparately  to  powder,  and  mix  them. 

This  combination  is  fufficiently  judicious,  as  in  fome  cafes  the 
rombined  effe£ls  of  an  aloetic  and  chalybeate  prove  of  very  great 
ldvantage.  But  powder  is  a bad  form  of  exhibiting  aloes  j we 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  be  formed  into  pills  or  bolules, 
with  a little  mucilage. 

PULVIS  AROMATICUS.  Loud.  Dub. 

Aromutic  Powder. 

rake  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces  ; 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds,  hulked  ; 

Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  of  each  one  ounce. 

Rub  them  together  to  a powder,  (which  is  to  be  kept  in  a well 
corked  phial,  Dub.) 

Edi  n. 

Fake  of 
Cinnamon, 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds. 

Ginger,  each  equal  parts. 

Reduce  them  to  a very  fine  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  adafs 
velfel  well  doled.  6 

Both  of  thefe  compofitions  are  agreeable,  hot,  and  fpicy,  and 
may  be  ufefully  taken  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits  and  decayed  con- 
iitutions,  for  warming  the  Itomach,  promoting  digeftion,  and 
Lengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifeera.  The  dofe  is  from  ten 
;rams  to  a fcruple  and  upwards.  The  firft  is  confiderabiy  the 
warmed,  from  the  quantity  of  long  pepper  which  it  contains. 

()ff-PreP- — Pulvis  aloet.  cum  guaiac,  Lond.  Ele£t.  aromat.  Ed 
dect.  opiat.  Ed. 

PULVIS  ASARI  COMPOSITUS.  Lond . Dub. 

Compound  Powder  of  Afarabacca. 

rake  of 
Afarabacca, 
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Sweet  marjoram, 

Syrian  herb-maftich. 

Lavender,  of  each,  dried,  one  ounce. 

Reduce  them  together  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a clofed 
phial. 

Ed. 


Take  of 

The  leaves  of  afarabacca,  three  parts. 

marjoram, 

Flowers  of  lavender,  of  each  one  part. 
Rub  them  together  to  powder. 


They  are  both  agreeable  and  efficacious  errhines,  and  fuperior 
to  moll  of  thofe  ufually  fold  under  the  name  of  herb  fnuff . They 
are  often  employed  with  great  advantage  in  cafes  of  obftinate 
headach,  and  of  ophthalmias  refilling  other  modes  of  cure.  Taken 
under  the  form  of  fnuff  to  the  extent  of  five  or  fix  grains  at  bed- 
time, they  will  operate  the  fucceeding  day  as  a powerful  er- 
rhine,  inducing  frequent  fneezing,  and  likewife  a copious  dit- 
charge  from  the  nofe.  It  is,  however,  neceffary,  during  their 
operation,  to  avoid  expofure  to  cold, 


PULVIS  CHELARUM  CANCRI  COMPOSITUS.  Loud, 

Compound  Powder  of  Crabs  Claws. 

Take  of 

Crabs  claws,  prepared,  one  pound  ; 

Chalk, 

Red  coral,  each,  prepared,  three  ounces. 

Mix  them. 


The  invention  of  this  formula  mull  be  aferibed  foleiy  to  the 
unphilofophical  idea,  that  the  fum  of  the  powers  of  medicines  was 
increafed  by  mixing  them  together ; for  the  prefent  powder  is  a 
mixture  of  three  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  immenfe  differences  of  their  prices,  do  not  differ  in 
their  effe£ls. 

Off.  prep. — Pulv.  contrayerv.  comp.  Loud.  Confcftio  aromat. 
Land. 


PULVIS  CARBONATIS  CALCIS  COMPOSITUS;  olim 
Pulyis  Cretaceus.  Edin. 

Compound  Powder  of  Carbonate  of  Lime , formerly  Chalh  Powder 
Take  of 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  four  ounces  ; 

Nutmeg,  half  a drachm  ; 
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Cinnamon,  ope  drachm  and  a half. 
Reduce  them  together  to  powder. 


Pulvis  Cretve  Compositus.  Lond. 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk. 

Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  half  a pound  ; 

Cinnamon,  four  ounces; 

Tormentil, 

Gum  arabic,  of  each  three  ounces; 

Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  feparately,  and  mix  them. 

m 

The  addition  of  the  aromatics  coincides  with  the  general  in= 
tendon  of  the  remedy,  which  is  indicated  in  weaknefs  and  acid- 
ity in  the  ftomach,  and  in  loofenefs  from  acidity. 

PULVIS  CRETvE  COMPOSITUS  CUM  OPIO.  Land. 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium. 

rake  of 

Compound  powder  of  chalk,  eight  ounces ; 

Hard  opium,  powdered,  one  drachm  and  a half. 

Mix  them. 

The  addition  of  the  opium  renders  this  a more  powerful  re- 
nedy  than  the  carbonate  of  lime  alone,  efpecially  where  the  di- 
irrhoea  proceeds  from  irritation  of  the  inteftinal  canal. 

PULVIS  CERUSSiE  COMPOSITUS.  Lond. 
Compound  Powder  of  Cerufe. 

fake  of 

Cerufe,  five  ounces ; 

Sarcocoll,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Tragacanth,  half  an  ounce, 

■‘owder  them  together. 


This  is  employed  for  external  purpofes,  as  in  collyria,  lotions, 
nd  inje£lions  for  repelling  acrimonious  humours,  and  in  i fl -in- 
flations; but  for  all  thefe  purpofes  it  is  very  inferior  to  foiutions 
f acetate  of  lead. 

PULVIS  CONTRAYERViE  COMPOSITUS.  Lond. 

Compound  Powder  of  Coutrayerva. 

'ake  of 

Contrayerva,  powdered,  five  ounces ; 
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Compound  powder  of  crabs  claws,  one  pound  a half. 

Mix  them. 

This  medicine  has  a very  good  claim  to  the  title  of  an  alexi- 
pharmic  and  fudorific.  The  contrayerva  by  itfelf  proves  very, 
ferviceable  in  low  fevers,  where  the  vis  vitae  is  weak,  and  a dia-I 
phorefis  to  be  promoted.  It  is  poflible,  that  the  crabs  claws  are; 
of  no  farther  fervice,  than  as  they  divide  this  adftive  ingredient,  | 
and  make  it  fit  more  eafily  on  the  ftomach. 

PUL  VIS  IPECACUANHA  ET  OPII.  Edin.  Pulvis  Ifeca-  [ 

CUANHAL  COMPOSITUS  ; olim  PuLVIS  DoVERI.  Lotld.  Dub. 
Powder  of  Ipecacuan  and  Opiumy  or  Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuan,  , 
formerly  Dover's  Powder. 

Take  of 

Ipecacuan,  in  powder, 

Opium,  (purified,  Dub.  hard  purified.  Lend.)  of  each  one  part;; 
Sulphate  of  potafs,  eight  parts. 

Triturate  them  together  into  a fine  powder. 

The  fulphate  of  potafs,  from  the  grittinefs  of  its  cryftals,  is 
perhaps  better  fitted  for  tearing  and  dividing  the  tenacious  opium : 
than  any  other  fait ; this  feems  to  be  its  only  ufe  in  the  prepara-  ■ 
tion.  The  operator  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  opium  and  ipe-  ■ 
cacuanha  be  equally  diffufed  through  the  whole  mafs  of  powder, 
otherwife  different  portions  of  the  powder  muff  have  differences 
in  degree  of  ftrength. 

This  powder  is  one  of  the  mod  certain  fudorifics,  and  as  fuch, . 
was  recommended  by  Dr.  Dover,  as  an  effectual  remedy  in  rheu- 
Tnatifm.  Modern  pra&ice  confirms  its  reputation,  not  only  in  rheu- 
matifm,  but  alfo  in  dropfy  and  feveral  other  difeafes,  where  it  is 
often  difficult  by  other  means  to  produce  a copious  fweat.  The- 
dofe  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  according  as  the  patient’s  fto- 
mach and  ftrength  can  bear  it.  It  is  proper  to  avoid  much  drink- 
ing immediately  after  taking  it,  otherw'ife  it  is  very  apt  to  be  re-  ■ 
jedted  by  vomiting  before  any  other  effedls  are  produced. 

PULVIS  JALAP A COMPOSITUS.  Edin. 

Compound  Powder  of  Jalap. 

Take  of 

Jalap  root,  in  powder  one  part ; 

Super-tartrite  of  potafs,  two  parts. 

Grind  them  together  to  a very  fine  powder. 

The  qfe  of  the  cryftals  in  this  preparation,  is  to  break  down 
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and  divide  the  jalap ; and  therefore  they  are  directed  to  be  tri- 
turated together,  and  not  feparately. 

PULVIS  MYRRH  JE  COMPOSITUS.  Loud. 
Compound  Powder  of  Myrrh. 

Take  of 
Myrrh, 

Dried  favin, 

— — rue, 

Ruffian  caftor,  of  each  one  ounce. 

Rub  them  together  into  a powder. 

This  is  a reformation  of  the  Trochifci  Myvrhac,  a compofition 
contrived  by  Rhazes  againlt  uterine  obftruttions.'-  From  a fcruple 
to  a drachm,  or  more,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  may  be  taken  in 
any  convenient  vehicle,  or  made  into  bolufes. 

PULVIS  OPIATUS.  Land. 

Opiate  Powder . 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  one  drachm  ; 

Burnt  and  prepared  hartffiorn,  nine  drachms. 

Mix  them. 

Edin.  ■ 

Take  of 

Opium,  one  part ; 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  nine  parts. 

Rub  them  together  to  a fine  powder. 

In  thefe  powders  the  opium  is  the  a&ive  ingredient ; and  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  phofphate  or  carbonate  of  lime  be  ufed 
to  promote  its  mechanical  divifion. 

PULVIS  SCAMMONII  COMPOSITUS.  Land. 
Compound  Powder  of  Scammony. 

Take  of 
Scammony, 

Hard  extra«T  of  jalap,  of  each  two  ounces  •, 

Ginger  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  feparately,  and1  mix  them. 

Edin. 


Xake  of 
Scammony, 
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Super-tartrite  of  potafs,  equal  parts. 

Rub  them  together  to  a very  fine  powder. 


Dub. 


Take  of 
Scammony, 

VitrioJated  vegetable  alkali,  each  two  ounces; 
Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  feparately  and  then  mix  them. 


In  the  firft  of  thefe  compofitions,  the  fcammony  is  combined 
•with  another  purgative  more  attive  than  itfelf,  and  in  the  others, 
with  one  much  lefs  fo ; which  difference  muff  be  attended  to  in 
prescription.  The  ginger  is  an  ufeful  addition,  and  will  render 
it  lefs  apt  to  gripe, 

PULVIS  SCAMMONII  COMPOSITUS  CUM  ALOE.  Loud. 
Compound  Powder  of  Scammony  with  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  fix  drachms ; 

Hard  extract  of  jalap, 

Socotorine  aloes,  of  each,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  feparately,  and  mix  them. 

Here  we  have  a combination  of  three  powerful  purgatives  of 
the  fame  kind,  but  what  advantage  thefe  compofitions  have  over 
the  ingredients  taken  feparately,  is  not  very  apparent.  Of  the 
prefent,  from  five  to  ten  grains  is  a Sufficient  dofe. 


PULVIS  SCAMMONII  CUM  CALOMELANE.  Lend. 
Powder  of  Scammony  with  Calomel. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Calomel, 

Double  refined  Sugar,  of  each  two  drachms. 

Powder  them  feparately,  and  then  mix  them. 

In  this  cafe  the  calomel  may  often  be  found  to  be  an  ufeful 
addition  to  the  fcammony,  as  its  mode  of  a£lion  is  different,  al- 
though it  coincides  with  it  in  the  general  effect. 

PULVIS  SENNiE  COMPOSITUS.  Land, 
Compound  Powder  of  Senna , 

Take  of 
Senna, 
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Cryftals  of  tartar,  of  each  two  ounces ; 

Scammony,  half  an  ounce; 

Ginger,  two  drachms. 

Priturate  the  fcammony  by  itfelf,  reduce  the  reft  together  into  a 

powder,  and  then  mix  them  all. 

This  powder  is  given  as  a cathartic,  in  the  dofe  of  two  fcruples, 
ir  a drachm.  The  fcammony  is  ufed  as  a ftimulus  to  the  fen- 
la  ; the  quantity  of  the  latter  neceflary  for  a dofe,  when  not  af- 
ifted  by  fome  more  powerful  material,  being  too  bulky  to  be 
ronveniently  taken  in  this  form.  The  ginger  is  added  to  make 
t fit  eaGer  on  the  ftomach  and  gripe  lefs. 


PUL  VIS  SULPHATIS  ALUMINA  COMPOSITUS;  olim 
Pdlvis  Styfticus.  Ed. 

Compound  Powder  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina , formerly  Styptic  Powder. 
rake  of 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  four  parts ; 

Kino,  one  part. 

R.ub  them  together  to  a fine  powder. 


This  powder  is  compofed  of  two  very  powerful  afti ingents, 
out  which  we  believe  are  not  combined  with  propriety ; at  leaft, 
it  is  certain  that  a folution  of  alum  is  decompofed  by  a folution 
of  kino. 


PULVIS  TR  AG  ACANTHI  COMPOSITUS.  Land. 

Compound  Powder  of  Eravacanth. 

Take  of 

Tragacanth  powdered, 

Gum  arabic, 

Starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Double  refined  fugar,  three  ounces. 

Rub  them  together  into  a powder. 


This  compofition  is  a mild  emollient;  and  hence,  becomes 
ferviceable  in  he&ic  cafes,  tickling  coughs,  ftrangury,  fome 
kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  diforders  proceeding  from  a thin 
acrimonious  ftate  of  the  excreted  fluids,  or  an  abrafion  of  the 
mucus  of  the  inteftines  ; it  is  fuppofed  to  foften,  and  give  a great- 
er degree  of  confiftency  .o  the  former,  and  defend  the  latter  from 
being  irritated  or  excoriated  by  them.  All  the  ingredients  coin- 
cide in  thefe  general  intentions.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a drachm 
ro  two  or  three  drachms,  which  may  be  frequently  repeated. 

T t 2 
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Conserves  are  compofitions  of  recent  vegetable  matters  and  I 
fugar,  beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs. 

This  management  is  introduced  for  preferving  certain  fimples,  , 
undried,  in  an  agreeable  form,  with  as  little  alteration  as  poffible  : 
in  their  native  virtues  ; and  in  fome  cates  it  is  very  advantageous. 
Vegetables,  whofe  virtues  are  loft  or  deftroyed  in  drying,  may  in  ' 
this  form  be  kept  uninjured  for  a confiderable  time;  for  by  care-  ■ 
fully  fecuring  the  mouth  of  the  containing  veflel,  the  alteration,  L 
as  well  as  diffipation,  of  their  active  principles,  is  generally  pre- 
vented ; and  the  fugar  preferves  them  from  the  corruption  which  i 
juicy  vegetables  would  otherwise  undergo. 

The  fugar  fhould  be  pounded  by  itfelf,  and  pafled  through  a 
heve,  before  it  be  mixed  with  the  vegetable  mafs,  for  without 
this  it  cannot  be  properly  incorporated.  Rofe  buds,  and  fome. 
other  vegetables,  are  prepared  for  mixing  with  fugar  by  a fmall 
wooden  mill  contrived  for  that  purpofe. 

There  are,  however,  vagetables  whofe  virtues  are  impaired  by; 
this  treatment.  Mucilaginous  fubftances,  by  long  lying  with  fu- 
gar, become  lefs  glutinous ; and  aftringents  fenfibly  become  fofter 
upon  the  palate.  Many  of  the  fragrant  flowers  are  of  fo  tender 
and  delicate  a texture,  as  almoft  entirely  to  lofe  their  peculiar 
qualities  on  being  beaten  or  bruifed. 

In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  this  form,  on  account  of  the 
large  proportion  of  fugar,  only  fubftances  of  confiderable  a&ivity 
can  be  taken  with  advantage  as  medicines.  And,  indeed,  con- 
ferves  are  at  prefent  confidered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  medicines 
of  greater  efficacy,  or  as  intermediums  for  joining  them  together. 
They  are  very  convenient  for  reducing  into  bolufles  or  pills  the 
more  ponderous  powders}  as  fubmuriate  of  mercury,  the  oxides 
of  iron,  and  other  mineral  preparations ; which,  with  liquid  or 
lefs  confiftent  matters,  as  fyrups,  will  not  cohere. 

The  lhops  were  formerly  encumbered  with  many  conferves  al- 
together infignificant ; the  few  now  retained  have  in  general 
either  an  agreeable  flavour  to  recommend  them,  or  are  capable  of 
anfwering  fome  ufeful  purpofes  as  medicines.  Their  common 
dofe  is  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  at 
once  or  twice  upon  the  point  of  a knife.  There  is,  in  general 
no  great  danger  of  exceeding  in  this  particular. 


Of  Conserves. 
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orticis  exterior  is  recentis  fruElus 
Citri  Aurantii,  radnla  abrafi. 
Ed. 

Aurantii  Hispalensis.  Lond. 
Corticis  Aurantii.  Dub . 

Off.  prep — Elett.  aromat.  Dub. 

Fruftus  Ros*  Canine  maturi,  a 
feminibus  eorumque  pubc  follicite 
purgati.  Ed. 

Cynosbati.  Lond. 

Petalorum  Rosas  GaLLICA?,  nsn- 
dutn  explicitorum  Ed. 

Ros^e  Rubras.  Lond. 

RosjE.  Dub. 

Off.  prep. — Pil.  hydrarg.  Ed. 
Absynthii  Maritime.  Lond. 


Confer -ves  of 

Orange  Peel,  obtained  by  rafp- 
ing  off  the  outer  rind  of  the 
frefh  fruit. 


Hips , from  the  ripe  fruit,  after 
the  feeds  and  do  wn  have  been 
carefully  picked  out. 

Red  rofe  buds. 


Conferve  of  fea  wormwood. 


Acetosell-E.  Dub.  Conferve  of  wood  forrel. 

Lujulas.  Lond. 

Pluck  the  leaves  from  the  ftalks,  the  unblown  petals  from  the 
cups,  cutting  off  the  heels.  Rafp  off  the  outer  rind  of  the 
oranges  by  a grater. 

*tVhen  prepared,  beat  them  with  a wooden  peftle  in  a marble 
mortar,  firlt  by  themfelves,  afterwards  with  three  times  their 
weight  of  double  refined  fugar,  until  they  be  mixed. 

The  only  exceptions  to  thefe  general  dire&ions,  which  are 
ithofe  of  the  London  college,  are,  that  the  London  college  adds 
lonly  twenty  ounces  of  fugar  to  one  pound  of  the  pulp  of  hips, 
;and  that  the  Dublin  add  only  twice  their  weight  of  fugar  to  the 
forrel  leaves.  La  Grange  fays,  that  by  infilling  the  red  rofe 
leaves  in  four  times  their  weight  of  water,  which  is  afterwards  to 
be  expreffed  from  them,  they  lofe  their  bitterness,  and  are  more 
eafily  reduced  to  a pulp,  which  he  then  mixes  with  a thick  fyrup, 
prepared  by  diffolving  the  fugar  in  the  expreffed  liquor,  and  boil- 
ing it  down  to  the  confidence  of  an  ele&uary. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  make  any  particular  remarks  on  thefe 
conferves.  Their  tafle  and  virtues  are  compounded  of  thofe  of 
fugar,  and  the  fubftance  combined  with  it.  The  wood  forrel  and 
hips  are  acidulous  and  refrigerant,  the  orange-rind  and  worm- 
wood bitter  and  ftorpachic,  and  the  red  rofe  buds  aftringent. 


CONSERVA  ARI.  Lond. 
Conferve  of  Arum. 

Take  of 

Frefh  root  of  arum,  bruifed,  half  a pound  ; 
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Double  refined  fugar,  a pound  and  a half. 

Beat  them  together  in  a mortar. 

This  is  one  of  the  bed  forms  for  exhibiting  this  fimple,  as  its 
virtues  art  dedroyed  by  drying,  and  are  not  extradited  by  any 
mendruum.  It  may  be  given  to  adults  in  dofes  of  a drachm. 

CONSERVA  PRUNI  SILVESTRIS.  Lend. 

Conferve  of  Sloes. 

Put  the  floes  in  water  upon  the  fire,  that  they  may  foften,  taking  ; 
care  that  they  be  not  broken;  then  take  them  out  of  the  water,  . 
prefs  out  the  pulp,  and  mix  it  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
double  refined  fugar  into  a conferve. 

This  preparation  is  a gentle  aftringent,  and  may  be  given  as  : 
; uch  in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  drachms. 

CONSERVA  SCILLiE.  Land. 

Conferve  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Frefh  1 quills,  one  ounce ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  five  ounces. 

Beat  them  together  in  a mortar  into  a conferve. 

This  is  a very  uncertain  and  difagreeable  mode  of  exhibiting ; 
this  valuable  fimple. 

The  London  college  conclude  their  chapter  on  conferves  with  i 
defiring  all  the  conferves,  efpecially  thofe  of  arum  and  fquills,  to 
be  kept  in  clofe  veflels. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 


ELECTUARIES  and  CONFECTIONS. 


Electuaries  are  compofed  chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up  with 
fyrups,  &c.  into  fuch  a confidence,  that  the  powders  may  not 
feparate  in  keeping,  that  a dofe  may  be  eafily  taken  up  on  the  point 
of  a knife,  and  not  prove  too  diff  to  fwallow. 
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Electuaries  are  chiefly  compofed  of  the  milder  alterative  medi- 
cines, and  fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  The  more 
powerful  drugs,  as  cathartics,  emetics,  opiates,  and  the  like  (ex- 
cept in  officinal  eleauaries  to  be  difpenfed  by  weight),  are  feldom 
exhibited  in  this  form,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  dofe  ; 
unpleafant  ones,  acrids,  bitters,  fetids,  cannot  be  conveniently 
taken  in  it-,  nor  is  the  form  of  an  eleauary  well  fitted  for  the 
more  ponderous  fubftances,  as  mercurials,  thefe  being  apt  to  fub- 
fide  on  keeping,  unlefs  the  compofition  be  made  very  {tiff. 

The  lighter  powders  require  thrice  their  weight  of  honey,  or 
of  fyrup  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of  honey,  to  make  them  intd  the 
confidence  of  an  eleauary : of  fyrups  of  the  common  confid- 
ence, twice  the  weight  of  the  powder  is  fufficient. 

Where  common  fyrups’  are  employed,  the  compound  is  apt  to 
candy  and  dry  too  loon  : eleauaries  of  Peruvian  bark,  for  indance, 
made  up  with  fyrup  alone,  will  often  in  a day  or  two  grow  too  dry 
for  taking.  This  isowing  to  thecrydallization  of  the  fugar.  Deyeux, 
therefore,  advifes  eleauaries,  confeaions,  and  conlerves,  to  be 
made  up  with  fyrups  from  which  all  the  crydallizable  parts  have 
been  feparated.  For  this  purpofe,  after  being  fufficiently evapor- 
ated, they  are  to  be  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a dove  as  long  as 
they  form  any  crydals.  The  fyrup  which  remains,  probably  from 
the  prefence  of  fome  vegetable  acid,  has  no  tendency  to  crydal- 
lize,  and  is  to  be  decanted  and  evaporated  to  a proper  confidence. 
In  hofpital  praaice,  the  fame  objetb  may  be  obtained  much  more 
eafily  by  ufing  molafies  indead  ©f  fyrups,  and  in  private  praaice, 
by  the  fubditution  of  a little  conferve. 

The  quantity  of  an  eleauary  direaed  at  a time  in  extempora- 
neous prefcription  varies  much,  according  to  its  condituent  parts; 
but  is  rarely  lefs  than  the  fize  of  a nutmeg,  or  more  than  two  or 
three  ounces. 

ELECTUARIUM  AROMATICUM.  Ed.. 

Aromatic  Electuary. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  powder,  one  part ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  two  parts. 

Mix  and  beat  them  well  together,  fo  as  to  form  an  eleauary. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  orange-peel,  three  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  of  each,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; 

Ginger,  in  ppwder, 
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Saffron,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  one  ounce ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  as  much  as  may  be  neceffary  to  form  the 
whole  into  an  electuary,  by  beating  them  well  together. 


CONFECTIO  AROMATIC  A.  Land. 


Aromatic  Confection. 

Take  of 

Zedoary,  in  coarfe  powder, 

Saffron,  of  each  half  a pound  ; 

Diltilled  water,  three  pints. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then  prefs  and  (train.  Reduce 
the  (trained  liquor,  by  evaporation,  to  a pint  and  a half  ; to 
which  add 

Compound  powder  of  crabs  claws,  fixteen  ounces ; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 

Cloves,  one  ounce ; 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds,  half  an  ounce; 

Double  refined  fugar,  two  pounds. 

Reduce  the  aromatics  together  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  form 
them  into  a confection,  by  adding  the  fugar. 


These  compofitions  are  fufficiently  grateful,  and  moderately 
warm.  They  are  given  in  the  form  of  a bolus,  in  dofes  of  from 
five  grains  to  a fcruple,  or  upwards,  as  a cordial,  or  as  a vehicle 
for  more  active  fubftances.  The  fimple  compofition  of  the 
Edinburgh  college  lerves  all  thefe  purpofes  as  well  as  the  com- 
plicated formula  of  the  London  college. 


ELECTUARIUM  CASSLE  FISTULA.  Ed. 

EleBuary  of  CaJJia. 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  caifia  fiftularis,  four  parts; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds, 

Manna,  each  one  part ; 

Syrup  of  pale  roles,  four  parts. 

Having  beat  the  manna  in  a mortar,  diflolve  it  with  a gentle  heat 
in  the  fyrup  ; then  add  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  with  a regu- 
larly continued  heat  to  a proper  confidence. 

Electuarium  Cassije.  Lond.  Dub . 

EleBuary  of  Caffia . 

Take  of 

The  frelh  extradted  pulp  of  cafiia;  half  a pound  ; 

Manna,  two  ounces; 
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Pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ; 

Rofe  fyrup,  half  a pound.  . c t 

Boil  the  manna,  and  diffo'.ve  it  over  a flow  fire  in  the  rofe  fyrup ; 
then  add  the  pulps  ; and,  with  a continued  heat,  evaporate  the 
whole  to  the  proper  thicknefs  of  an  eleftuary. 

These  compofitions  are  very  convenient  officinals,  to  ferve  as 
a bafis  for  purgative  eleftuaries,  and  other  fimilar  purpofes.  The 
tamarinds  give  them  a pleafant  acidity,  and  do  not,  as  might  be 
expected,  dilpofe  them  to  ferment.'  After  Handing  tor  four 
months,  the  compofirion  has  been  found  no  fourer  than  when  hr  It 
made.  This  ele&uary  is  ufefully  taken  by  itfelf,  to  the  quantity 
of  two  or  three  drachms  occafionally,  for  gently  loolening  the 
belly  in  coflive  habits. 

ELECTUARIUM  CASSIvE  SENNIT;  olim  Electuarium 

Lenitivum.  Ed. 

EleEluary  of  Senna , commonly  called  Lenitive  Elefttiary. 

Take  of 

Senna,  eight  ounces  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  four  ounces ; 

Liquorice  root  bruifed,  three  ounces  •, 

FigS’  , , j 

Pulp  of  prunes,  each  one  pound  ; 

. tamarinds,  half  a pound  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Electuarium  Senn^.  Loud- 
Electuary  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  eight  ounces*, 

Coriander  feeds,  four  ounces; 

Liquorice,  three  ounces ; 

Figs,  one  pound  ; 

Pulp  of  tafnarinds, 

— * — caflia, 

prunes,  each  half  a pound. 

Double  refined  fugar,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Powder  the  fenna  with  the  coriander  feeds,  and  fift  out  ten  ounces 
of  the  mixed  powder;  boil  the  remainder  with  the  figs  and 
liquorice,  in  four  pounds  of  water  to  one  half ; exprefs  and 
ftrain  the  liquor,  which  is  then  to  be  evaporated,  to  the  weight 
of  about  a pound  and  a half;  diliolve  the  fugar  in  it ; add  this 
fyrup  by  degrees  to  the  pulps ; and  laftly,  mix  in  the  powder. 
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Dub. 

Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  in  very  fine  powder,  four  ounces ; 

Pulp  of  French  prunes,  one  pound  ; 

tamarinds,  two  ounces  ; 

Molafles,  a pound  and  a half-, 

Eflential  oil  of  carraway,  two  drachms. 

Boil  the  pulps  in  the  fyrup  to  the  thicknefs  of  honey ; then  add 
the  powders,  and  when  the  mixture  is  cooled,  add  the  oil  ; then 
beat  them  all  well  together,  fo  as  to  form  an  eleduary. 

This  eleduary  is  a very  convenient  laxative,  and  has  long  been 
in  common  ufe  among  praditioners.  Taken  to  the  fize  of  a nut- 
meg or  more,  as  occafion  may  require,  it  is  an  excellent  laxative 
for  loofening  the  belly  in  collive  habits.  The  formula  of  the  Dub- 
lin college  is  much  more  fimple  and  elegant  than  the  other. 

ELECTU ARIUM  MIMOSjE  CATECHU ; dim  Confectio 

Jafonica.  Ed. 

Electuary  of  Catechu , commonly  called  Japonic  ConfeElion. 

Take  of 

Extrad  of  mimofa  catechu,  four  ounces  ; 

Kino,  three  ounces  -, 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  each  one  ounce; 

Opium,  diffufed  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  Spanifli  white  wine,  \ 
one  drachm  and  a half ; 

Syrup  of  red  rofes,  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  two 
pounds  and  a quarter. 

Reduce  the  folids  to  powder;  and  having  mixed  them  with  the  'i 
opium  and  fyrup,  make  them  into  an  eleduary. 

Electuarium  Catechu  Compositum  ; dim  Confectio 
Japonica.  Dub. 

Compound  EleBuary  of  Catechu , formerly  Japonic  ConfeElion* 
Take  of 

Catechu,  four  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  each  one  ounce; 

Kino,  three  ounces ; 

Purified  opium,  diffufed  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  Spanifh  white 
wine,  a drachm  and  a half ; 

Syrup  of  ginger, 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  of  each,  evaporated  to  the  confidence  of 
honey,  fourteen  ounces ; 
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Tinfrure  of  Tolu,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them,  fo  as  to  form  an  ele&uary. 

These  eleauaries,  which  do  not  differ  in  any  material  parti- 
cular, are  extremely  ufeful  aftringent  medicines,  and  are  often 
given  in  dofes  of  a tea  fpoonful,  frequently  repeated,  in  caies  o. 
diarrhoea,  &c.  Ten  fcruples  contain  one  gram  of  opium. 


ELECTUARIUM  SCAMONII.  Land.  Dub. 

ElcEluary  of  Scammony. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a naif ; 

Cloves, 

Ginger,  of  each  fix  drachms  ; 

Effential  oil  of  caraway,  half  a drachm  ; 

(Syrup  of  rofes,  as  much  as  is  fufficient,  Lond.)  (lyrup  oi 
orange-peel,  Dub.) 

Mix  the  fpices,  powdered  together  with  the  fyrup  •,  then  add  the 
fcammony,  and  laftly  the  oil  of  caraway. 


This  eleftuary  is  a warm  brifk  purgative.  A drachm  and  a 
half  contain  fifteen  grains  of  fcammony. 

ELECTUARIUM  OP1A.TUM  ; olim  Electuarium 
Thebaicum.  Edin. 

Opiate  EleCluary , commonly  called  ‘Thebaic  Electuary. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  powder,  fix  ounces  •, 

Virginian  fnake  root,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces; 

Opium,  diffufed  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  Spaniffi  white  wine, 

half  an  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  one  pound. 

Mix  them,  and  form  an  ele£tuary. 


CoNFECTIO  OpIATA.  Lotld. 
Confection  of  Opium. 


<ikc  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  fix  drachms ; 


Long  pepper, 

Ginger, 

Caraway  feeds,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 

Syrup  of  white  poppy,  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  whole. 

Mix  the  purified  opium  with  the  fyrup  heated ; then  add  the  other 
ingredients  rubbed  to  powder. 
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The  a£lion  which  thefe  electuaries  will  produce  on  the  living 
fyftem,  is  abundantly  apparent  from  the  nature  of  their  ingredi- 
ents. They  are  combinations  of  aromatics  with  opium  •,  one 
grain  of  opium  being  contained  in  thirty-fix  of  the  London  con- 
fection, and  in  forty-three  of  the  Edinburgh  eleCtuary. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII.  ' 
TROCHES. 


Troches  and  lozenges  are  compofed  of  powders  made  up 
with  glutinous  fubitances  into  little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried. 
This  form  is  principally  made  ufe  of  for  the  more  commodious 
exhibition  of  certain  medicines,  by  fitting  them  to  diffolve  flowly 
in  the  mouth,  fo  as  to  pafs  by  degrees  into  the  ftomach,  or  to 
aCt  upon  the  pharynx  and  top  of  the  trachea  ; and  hence  thefe 
preparations  have  generally  a confiderable  proportion  of  fugar, 
or  other  materials  grateful  to  the  palate.  Some  powders  have 
likewife  been  reduced  into  troches,  with  a view  to  their  pre- 
fervation  •,  though  poffibly  for  no  very  good  reafons  ; for  the 
moiftening,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  air,  mull  rather 
tend  to  injure  than  to  preferve  them. 

TROCHISCI  CARBON ATIS  CALCIS.  El 

Troches  of  Carbonate  of  Lime . 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  lime,  prepared,  four  ounces  ; 

Gum  arabic,  one  ounce  ; 

Nutmeg,  one  drachm  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  fix  ounces. 

Powder  them  together,  and  form  them  with  water  into  & mafs  for 
making  troches. 

TROCHISCI  CaET-fE.  Land. 

Troches  of  Chalk « 

Take  of 

Chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces  ; 

Crabs  claws,  prepared,  two  ounces ; 

Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  three  ounces. 
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Powder  them,  and  make  them  into  troches  with  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic. 

These  are  ufed  again!!  acidity  of  the  ftomach,  efpecially  when 
accompanied  with  diarrhoea. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCYRRHIZiE  GLABRAE.  Ed. 

Troches  of  Liquorice. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  liquorice, 

Gum  arabic,  each  one  part; 

White  fugar,  two  parts. 

DifTolve  them  in  warm  water,  and  ftrain  : then  evaporate  the  fo- 
lution  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  be  of  a proper  confiftence  for 
being  formed  into  troches. 

O 

TROCHISCI  GLYCYRRHIZtE.  Land.  Bub. 

Troches  of  Liquorice. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  liquorice, 

Double  refined  fugar,  of  each  ten  (fix  Dub.)  ounces  ; 
Tragacanth,  powdered,  three  (two  Dub.)  ounces. 

Powder  them  thoroughly,  and  make  them  into  troches  with  rofe 
water. 

These  are  both  agreeable  pe&orals,  and  may  be  ufed  at  plea- 
fure  in  tickling  coughs.  The  latter  of  thefe  two  receipts  is  the 
eafieft  and  belt  mode  of  making  thefe  troches.  Refined  extra£l 
of  liquorice  fhould  be  ufed ; and  it  is  eafily  powdered  in  the 
cold,  after  it  has  been  laid  for  fome  days  in  a dry  and  rather 
warm  place.  The  folution  and  fubfequent  evaporation  directed 
by  the  Edinburgh  college  is  exceedingly  troublefome,  and  apt  to, 
give  them  an  empyreumatic  flavour. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCYRRHIZ7E  CUM  OPIO.  Ed. 

Liquorice  Troches  with  Opium. 

ake  of 

Opium,  two  drachms ; 

Tinddure  of  Tolu,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Common  fyrup,  eight  ounces  ; 

Extraft  of  liquorice,  foftened  in  warm  water, 

Gum  arabic,  in  powder,  of  each  five  ounces. 

Triturate  the  opium  well  with  the  tin£Iure,  then  add  by  degrees 
the  fyrup  and  extract ; afterwards  gradually  mix  in  the  pow- 
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dered  gum  arabic.  Laftly,  dry  them  fo  as  to  form  a mafs,  to 
be  divided  into  troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains. 

Trochisci  Glycyrrhizje  Compositi.  Dub. 

Compound  T roches  of  Liquorice. 

Take  of 

Purified  opium,  two  drachms  j 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  drachm  •, 

Tindture  of  myrrh,  three  drachms. 

Triturate  the  opium  in  the  balfam  and  tin&ure  mixed,  until  it  be 
perfe&ly  difiolved ; then  gradually  add  of 
Tinfture  of  Tolu,  two  drachms  ; 

Extract  of  liquorice,  foftened  in  warm  water,  nine  ounces. 
Beat  them  together  thoroughly,  gradually  adding  of 

Gum  arabic,  in  powder,  five  ounces,  and  form  the  mafs  in- 
to troches,  weighing  ten  grains  each. 

These  dire&ions  for  preparing  the  above  troches  are  fo  full  and 
particular,  that  no  further  explanation  is  neceflary.  Six  of  the 
Dublin  troches,  and  feven  and  a half  of  the  Edinburgh,  contain 
about  one  grain  of  opium.  Thefe  troches  are  medicines  of  ap- 
proved efficacy  in  tickling  coughs  depending  on  an  irritation  of  the 
fauces.  Befides  the  mechanical  efFedt  of  the  vifcid  matters 
in  involving  acrid  humours,  or  lining  and  defending  the  tender 
membranes,  the  opium  no  doubt  muft  have  a confiderable  {hare, 
by  more  immediately  diminifhing  the  irritability  of  the  parts  them- 
felves. 

TROCHISCI  GUMMOSI.  Edin. 

Gum  Troches • 

Take  of 

Gum  arabic,  four  parts  ; 

Starch,  one  part ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  twelve  parts. 

Powder  them,  and  make  them  into  a proper  mafs  with  rofe  water, 
fo  as  to  form  troches. 

Trochisci  Amyli.  Lend. 

Troches  of  Starch. 

Take  of 

Starch,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Liquorice,  fix  drachms  j 
Florentine  orris,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  one  pound  and  a half. 

Powder  them,  and  by  means  of  mucilage  of  gum  tragacantb,  make 
troches.  They  may  be  alfo  made  without  the  orris. 
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These  competitions  are  very  agreeable  pe&orals,  and  may  be 
ufed  at  pleafure.  They  are  calculated  for  allaying  the  tickling  in 
the  throat  which  provokes  coughing. 

TROCHISCI  MAGNESIA.  Uni. 

Troches  of  Magntfia. 

Take  of 

Burnt  magnefia,  four  ounces  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  two  ounces  ; 

Ginger,  powdered,  one  fcruple. 

Triturate  them  together,  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic,  make  troches. 

These  are  excellent  antacids,  and  at  the  fame  time  tend  to  keep 
the  bowels  open. 

TROCHISCI  NITRATIS  POTASS^).  Ed. 

Troches  of  Nitrate  of  Polafs.  > 

Take  of 

Nitrate  of  potafs,  one  part ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  three  parts. 

Rub  together  to  powder,  and  form  them  with  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacantn  into  a mafs,  to  be  divided  into  troches. 

i ..  • .»  ' r r .t,  / » v . .ilt 

Trochisci  Nitri.  Land. 

Troches  of  Nitre. 

Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  powdered,  four  ounces  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  powdered,  one  pound  ; 

Tragacanth,  powdered,  fix  drachms. 

With  the  addition  of  water,  make  troches. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  form  for  the  exhibition  of  nitre  ; 
though,  when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  without  any  liquid,  (if  the 
quantity  be  confiderable),  it  is  apt  to  occafion  uneafinels  about  the 
itomach,  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  large  dilution  with 
aqueous  liquors. 

TROCHISCI  SULPHURIS.  L0nd. 

Troches  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Walhed  flowers  of  fulphur,  two  ounces  *, 

Double  refined  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Rub  them  together,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  mucilage  of 
quince  feeds,  and  make  troches. 
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This  compofition  is  to  be  confidered  only  as  an  agreeable  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no  alteration  or  addition  being  here 
made  to  its  virtues. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 


PILLS. 


To  this  form  are  peculiarly  adapted  thofe  drugs  which  operate 
in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe  naufeous  and  ofFenfive  tafte  or  fmell 
require  them  to  be  concealed  from  the  palate. 

Pills  fhould  have  the  confidence  of  a firm  pafte,  a round  form, 
and  a weight  not  exceeding  five  grains.  Eflential  oils  may  enter 
them  in  fmall  quantity  : deliquefeent  falts  are  improper.  Effic- 
refeent  falts,  fuch  as  carbonate  of  foda,  fhould  be  previoufly  ex- 
pofed,  fo  as  to  fall  to  powder : deliquefeent  extra&s  fhould  have 
fome  powder  combined  with  them.  The  mafs  fhould  be  beaten 
until  it  become  perfectly  uniform  and  pladic.  Powders  may  be 
made  into  pills  with  extra&s,  balfams,  foap,  mucilages,  bread 
crumb,  &c. 

Gummy  refins,  and  infpifiated  juices,  are  fometimes  foft  enough 
to  be  made  into  pills,  without  addition:  where  any  moidure  is  re- 
quifite,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more  proper  than  fyrups  or  conlerves,  as 
it  unites  more  readily  with  them,  and  does  not  fenfibly  increafe 
their  bulk.  Light  dry  powders  require  fyrup  or  mucilages  : and 
the  more  ponderous,  as  the  mercurial  and  other  metallic  prepa- 
rations, thick  honey,  conferve,  or  extracts. 

Light  powders  require  about  half  their  weight  of  fyrup  ; or  of 
honey,  about  three  fourths  their  weight  ; to  reduce  them  into  a 
due  confidence  for  forming  pills.  Half  a drachm  of  the  mafs 
will  make  five  or  fix  pills  of  a moderate  fize. 

Gums  and  infpifiated  juices*  are  to  be  fird  foftened  with  the  li- 
quid prefevibed  ; the  powders  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the  whole 
beat  thoroughly  together,  till  they  be  perfe£Uy  mixed. 

The  mafles  for  pills  are  bed  kept  in  bladders,  which  fliould 
be  pioiflened  now  and  then  with  fome  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquid 
that  the  mafs  was  made  up  with,  or  with  fome  proper  aromatic  1 
oil. 
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When  the  mafs  is  to  be  divided  into  pills,  a given  weight  of  it 
is  rolled  out  into  a cylinder  of  a given  length,  and  of  an  equal 
thicknefs  throughout,  and  is  then  divided  into  a given  number  of 
equal  pieces,  by  means  of  a fimple  machine.  Thefe  pieces  are 
then  rounded  between  the  fingers ; and,  to  prevent  them  from 
-adhering,  they  are  covered  either  with  Itarch,  or  po  vder  of  li- 
quorice, or  orris  root.  In  Germany  the  powder  of  lycopodium 
is  much  ufed.  •>.  t 

PILULE  ALOETICZE.  Pd. 

Aloetic  Pills. 

Take  of 

Aloes,  in  powder, 

Soap,  equal  parts.  l 

Beat  them  with  fimple  fyrup  into  a mafs  fit  for  making  pills. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Barbadoes  aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 

Extract  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Ginger,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Beat  them  together,  and  form  a mafs  with  jelly  of  foap,  (gelatina 
faponis.) 

PILULAL  ALOES  COMPOSITE.  Uni. 

Compound  Pills  of  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

Extradl  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  caraway  feeds,  two  fcruples  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 

Beat  them  together. 

'T 

Although  foap  can  fcarcelybe  thought  to  facilitate  the  folu- 
tion  of  the  aloes  in  the  ftoinach,  as  was  fuppofed  by  Boerhaave. 
and  others,  it  is  probably  the  molt  convenient  fubftance  that  can 
be  added  to  give  it  the  proper  confiftence  for  making  pills.  When 
extratt  of  gentian  is  triturated  with  aloes,  they  re-a£t  upon  each 
other,  and  become  too  foft  to  form  pills,  fo  that  the  addition  of  any 
fyrup  to  the  mafs  is  perfedfly  unnecefiary,  unlefs  at  the  fame  time 
foine  powder  be  added  to  give  it  confillency,  as  is  done  by  the 
Dublin  college.  Thefe  pills  have  been  much  ufed  as  warm  and 
ftomachic  laxatives : they  are  very  well  fuited  for  the  coftivenefs 
fo  often  attendant  on  people  of  fedentary  lives.  Like  other  pre- 
parations of  aloes,  thev  are  alfo  ufed  in  jaundice,  and  in  certain 

TJu 
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cafes  of  obftru&ed  menfes.  They  are  feldom  ufed  for  produc- 
ing full  purging ; but  if  this  be  required,  a fcruple  or  half  a 
drachm  of  the  mafs  may  be  made  into  pills  of  a moderate  fize  for 
one  dofe. 

PILULES  ALOES  ET  ASSiE  FCETIDjE.  Ed. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  AJfa  Foetida. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder, 

Alfa  foetida, 

Soap,  equal  parts. 

Form  them  into  a mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

These  pills,  in  dofes  of  about  ten  grains,  twice  a day,  produce 
the  moft  falutary  effe&s  in  cafes  of  dyfpepfia,  attended  with  fla- 
tulence and  coftivenefs. 

PILULiE  ALOES  CUM  COLOCYNTHIDE.  Ed. 

Pills  of  Aloes  •with  Colocynth. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Scammony,  of  each  eight  parts  ; 

Colocynth,  four  parts  \ 

Oil  of  cloves, 

Sulphate  of  potafs  with  fulphur,  of  each  one  part. 

Reduce  the  aloes  and  fcammony  into  a powder  with  the  fait ; 
then  let  the  colocynth,  beat  into  a very  fine  powder,  and  the 
oil,  be  added ; laftly,  make  it  into  a proper  mafs  with  muci- 
lage of  gum  arabic. 

This  is  more  powerful  in  its  operation  than  the  Ampler  aloetic 
pills. 

PILULjE  ALOES  ET  MYRRHjE.  EJ.  4 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  four  parts  j 
Myrrh,  two  parts  ; 

Saffron,  one  part. 

Beat  them  into  a mafs  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces ) 

Myrrh,  ( 

Saffron,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is  fufficient.  ^ 
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Powder  the  aloes  and  myrrh  feparately ",  and  afterwards  beat  all 
the  ingredients  together  into  a mafs. 

These  pills  have  long  continued  in  pradtice,  without  any  other 
alteration  than  in  the  fyrup  with  which  the  mafs  is  made  up,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  faffron.  The  virtues  of  this  medicine  may 
be  eafily  underftood  from  its  ingredients.  Given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  half  a drachm,  or  two  fcruples,  they  prove  confiderably 
cathartic,  but  they  anfwer  much  better  purpofes  in  fmaller  dofe3 
as  laxatives  or  alteratives. 

PILULiE  ASSiE  FCETIDvE  COMPOSITE.  Ei* 

Compound  Pills  of  AJfa  Foetida. 

Take  of 

Affa  foetida* 

Galbanum,  1 

Myrrh,  each  eight  parts  ; 

Redtified  oil  of  amber,  one  parti 
Beat  them  into  a mafs  with  fimple  fyrup. 

PILUL.tE  GALBANI  COMPOSITE.  LoticL 
Compound  Pills  of  Galbanum . 

Take  of 
Galbanum, 

Opopanax, 

Myrrh, 

Sagapenum,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 

Affa  foetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 

Beat  them  together. 

These  pills  are  defigned  for  anti-hyllerics  and  emmenagogues, 
and  are  very  well  calculated  for  anfwering  thofe  intentions  * halt 
a fcruple,  a fcruple,  or  more,  may  be  taken  every  night,  or  oltenen 

PILUL/E  AMMONIARETI  CUFRI.  Ed. 

Pills  of  Ammoniaret  of  Copper. 

Take  of 

Ammoniaret  of  copper,  in  fine  powder,  fixteen  grains ; 

Bread  crumb,  four  lcruples  ; 

Water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  much  as  may  be  fufficient. 
Beat  them  into  a mafs,  to  be  divided  into  thirty-two  equal  pills. 

Each  of  thefe  pills  weighs  about  three  grains,  and  contains 
fomewhat  more  than  half  a grain  of  the  ammoniaret  of  copper. 
They  fcem  to  be  the  befl  form  of  exhibiting  this  medicine. 

IJ  u % 
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PILULiE  HYDRARGYRI.  Ed. 

Mercurial  Pills. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Conferve  of  red  rofes,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 

Starch,  two  ounces. 

Triturate  the  quickfilver  with  the  conferve  in  a glafs  mortar,  till 
the  globules  completely  difappear,  adding  occafionally  a little 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic  ; then  add  the  darch,  and  beat  the 
whole  with  a little  water  into  a mafs,  which  is  to  be  immedi- 
ately divided  into  four  hundred  and  eighty  equal  pills. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  two  drachms  ; 

Conferve  of  rofes,  three  drachms  ; 

Liquorice,  finely  powdered,  one  drachm. 

Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  conferve  until  the  globules  difap- 
pear ; then,  adding  the  liquorice  powder,  mix  them  together. 


Dub. 


Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Extract  of  liquorice,  each  three  drachms  ; 

Liquorice  root,  in  fine  powder,  a drachm  and  a half  j 
Triturate  the  quickfilver  with  the  extract  of  liquorice,  reduced 
with  warm  water  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  until  its  globules 
difappear  entirely ; then  add  the  powder  of  liquorice,  and  as 
much  water  as  fhall  be  fufficient  to  form  it  into  a mafs. 


The  common  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the  bed  preparations  of 
mercury,  and  may,  in  general,  fuperfede  mod  other  forms  of  this 
medicine.  In  its  preparation  the  mercury  is  minutely  divided,  and 
probably  converted  into  the  black  oxide.  To  effect  its  mechanical 
divifion,  it  mud  be  triturated  with  fome  vifcid  fubdance.  Soap, 
refin  of  guaiac,  honey,  extract  of  liquorice,  manna,  and  conferve 
of  rofes,  have  all  been  at  different  times  recommended.  The  foap 
and  guaiac  have  been  rejeted  on  account  of  their  being  decompof- 
ed  by  the  juices  of  the  domach  ; and  the  honey,  becaufe  it  was 
apt  to  gripe  fome  people.  With  regard  to  the  others,  the  grounds 
of  feletion  are  not  well  underdood  ; perhaps  the  acid  contained  in 
the  conferve  of  rofes  may  contribute  to  the  extinction  of  the  mer- 
cury. We  learn  when  the  mercury  is  completely  extinguidied, 
mod  eafily,  by  rubbing  a very  little  of  the  mafs  with  the  point  of 
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the  finger  on  a piece  of  paper,  if  no  globules  appear.  As  foon  as 
this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  necelfary  to  mix  with  the  mafs  a proportion  of 
fome  dry  powder,  to  give  it  a proper  degree  of  confiftency.  For 
this  purpofe,  powder  of  liquorice  root  has  been  commonly  ufed, 
but  it  is  extremely  apt  to  become  mouldy,  and  to  caufe  the  pills 
to  fpoil.  The  Edinburgh  college  have,  therefore,  with  great  pro- 
priety, fubftituted  for  it  ftarch,  which  is  a very  inalterable  fub- 
ftance,  and  eafily  procured  at  all  times  in  a ftate  of  purity.  It  is 
necelTary  to  form  the  mafs  into  pills  immediately,  as  it  foon  be- 
comes hard.  One  grain  of  mercury  is  contained  in  four  grains  of 
the  Edinburgh  mafs,  in  three  of  the  London,  and  in  two  and  a 
half  of  the  Dublin.  The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  mull  be  regulated  by 
circumftances ; from  two  to  fix  five-grain  pills  may  be  given 
daily. 

PILULE  OPII.  Loud. 

Pills  of  Opium. 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  two  drachms  ; 

Extract  of  liquorice,  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  until  they  are  perfectly  united. 

PILULiE  OPIATiE  ; olim  Pilule  Thebaic.®.  Ed. 
Opiate  or  Thebaic  Pills. 

Take  of 

Opium,  one  part ; 

Extraft  of  liquorice,  feven  parts  ; 

Jamaica  pepper,  two  parts. 

Soften  the  opium,  and  extraft  feparately  with  diluted  alcohol,  and 
having  beat  them  into  a pulp,  mix  them  : then  add  the  pepper 
reduced  to  a powder ; and  laltly,  having  beat  them  well  toge- 
ther, form  the  whole  into  a mafs. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  thefe  two  compofitions  fhould  differ  fo 
much  in  ftrength,  the  former  containing  two,  and  the  latter  only 
one  grain  of  opium,  in  ten  of  the  mafs.  Under  the  idea  that  opi- 
um is  to  operate  as  a fedative,  the  addition  of  the  pepper  is  fome- 
what  injudicious.  The  London  title  alfo  is  ambiguous,  as  it  is 
naturally  employed  for  pills  of  opium  without  any  addition. 


PILULiE  RHEI  COMPOSITE. 

Compound  Pi/ls  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

U u 3 
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Socotorine  aloes,  fix  drachms  ; 

Mvrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Volatile  oil  of  peppermint,  half  a drachm. 

Make  them  into  a mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of 
orange  peel. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  moderately  warming  and  flrengthen- 
jng  the  ftomach,  and  gently  opening  the  belly.  A fcruple  of  the 
mafs  may  be  taken  twice  a-day. 

PILULAL  SCILLiE.  Lotid.  Pilulje  Scilliticje.  Dub. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  of 

Frefh  dried  fquills,  powdered,  one  drachm  ; 

Ginger,  powdered, 

Soap,  of  each  three  drachms  ; 

Ammoniacum,  two  drachms  j 

Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 

Beat  them  together,  (and  form  a mafs  with  jelly  of  foap,  Dub.} 

Pilulje  Scillitic.®.  Edin. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  of 

Dried  root  of  fquills,  in  fine  powder,  one  fcruple  ; 

Gum  ammoniac, 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder, 

Extradf  of  liquorice,  each  one  drachm. 

Form  them  into  a mafs  with  fimple  fyrup. 

These  are  elegant  and  commodious  forms  for  the  exhibition  of 
fquills,  whether  for  promoting  expe&oration,  or  with  the  other 
intentions  to  which  that  medicine  is  applied.  As  the  virtue  of 
the  compound  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  fquills,  the  other  ingre- 
dients are  often  varied  in  extemporaneous  prefcription. 

PILUJiiE  STIBII  COMPOSITE ; olim  Pilulje  Plummeri. 

Dub. 

Compound  Antimonial  Pills , formerly  Plummer's  frills. 

Take  of 

Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony, 

Mild  muriate  of  mercury,  each  three  drachms  ; 

Extract  of  gentian, 

Hard  Spanilh  foap,  each  one  drachm. 

Let  the  mercury  be  triturated  with  the  fulphur ; then  add  the  ex- 
traft j and  form  a mafs  with  jelly  of  foap. 
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These  pills  were  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
about  forty  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Plummer,  whofe  name  they  long 
bore.  He  reprefented  them  in  a paper  which  he  publifhed  in 
the  Edinburgh  medical  efiays  as  a very  ufeful  alterative ; and  on 
his  authority  they  were  at  one  time  much  employed  ; but  they 
are  now  lefs  extenfively  ufcd  than  formerly. 


CHAP.  XL. 


CATAPLASMS. 


CATAPLASMA  ALUMINIS.  Land. 

Lataplafm  of  Alum. 


CoAGULUM  AlUMINOSUM.  Dub. 
Alum  Curd. 


Take  of 

The  white  of  two  eggs,  (any  quantity,  Dub.) 

Shake  them  with  a piece  of  alum  till  they  be  coagulated. 


This  preparation  is  taken  from  Riverius.  It  is  an  ufeful  af- 
tringent  epithem  for  fore  moift  eyes.  Where  the  complaint  is 
violent,  this  preparation,  after  the  inflammation  has  yielded  a little 
to  bleeding,  is  one  of  the  beft  external  remedies.  It  is  to  be  fpread 
on  lint,  and  applied  at  bed-time. 


CATAPLASMA  CUMINI.  Loud. 
Cataplafm  of  Cummin. 

Take  of 

Cummin  feed,  one  pound  ; 

Bay  berries, 

Dry  leaves  of  water  germander,  or  fcordium, 
Virginian  fnake  root,  of  each  three  ounces  * 

Cloves,  one  ounce. 

- ■ . . , . : i. 1 .}  .rj 
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Rub  them  all  altogether  to  powdery  and,  with  the  addition  of 
three  times  the  weight  of  honey,  make  a cataplafm. 

r^HIS  was  intended  as  a reformation  of  the  Tberiaca  Londinen - 
Jts}  which  for  fome  time  part  has  been  fcarcely  other  wife  ufed  than 
as  a warm  cataplafm.  In  place  of  the  numerous  articles  which 
formerly  entered  that  compofnion,  only  fuch  of  its  ingredients  are 
retained  as  were  fuppofed  to  contribute  mod  to  this  intention. 


CATAPLASMA  SINAPEOS.  Loud. 

PIUM.  Dub. 
Mufiard  Cataplafm. 

Take  of 

Mufiard  feed,  powdered. 

Crumb  of  bread,  of  each  half  a pound  ; 
Vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 

Mix,  and  make  a cataplafm. 


CATArLASMA  SlNA- 


Cataplasms  of  this  kind  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Sinapifms.  They  were  formerly  frequently  prepared  in  a more 
complicated  date,  containing  garlic,  black  foap,  and  other  fimilar 
articles ; but  the  above  fimple  form  will  anfwer  every  purpofe 
which  they  are  capable  of  accomplifhing.  They  are  employed 
only  as  fhmulants : they  often  inflame  the  part  and  raife  bliders, 
but  not  fo  perfectly  as  cantharides.  Ihey  are  frequently  applied 
to  the  loles  of  the  feet  in  the  low  date  of  acute  difeafes,  for  raifing 
the  pulfe  and  relieving  the  head.  The  chief  advantage  they  have 
depends  on  the  fuddennefs  of  their  a£li®n. 


CHAP.  XLI. 


LINIMENTS , OINTMENTS , CERATES , and 
PLASTERS. 


These  are  all  combinations  of  fixed  oil,  or  animal  fat,  with 
other  fubdances,  and  differ  from  each  other  only  in  confidence. 
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Deyeux  has,  indeed,  lately  defined  pladers  to  be  combinations  of 
oil  with  metallic  oxides  ; but  as  this  would  comprehend  many  of 
our  prefent  ointments,  and  exclude  many  of  our  plafters,  we  fhall 
adhere  to  the  old  meaning  of  the  terms. 

Liniments  are  the  thinned  of  thefe  compofitions,  being  only  a 
little  thicker  than  oil. 

Ointments  have  generally  a degree  of  confidence  like  that  of 
butter. 

Cerates  are  firmer,  and  contain  a larger  proportion  of  wax. 

Plajlers  are  the  mod  folid,  and  when  cold  thould  be  firm,  and 
{hould  not  adhere  to  the  fingers  ; but  when  gently  heated,  fhould 
become  fufficiently  foft  to  fpread  eafily,  and  fhould  then  adhere  to 
the  (kin.  Pladers  derive  their  firmnefs,  either  from  a large  pro- 
portion of  wax,  rofin,  &c.  or  from  the  prefence  of  fome  metallic 
oxide,  fuch  as  that  of  lead. 

Pladers  (hould  have  fuch  a confidence,  that  when  cold  they 
do  not  adhere  to  the  fingers,  but  become  foft  and  pladic  when 
gently  heated.  The  heat  of  the  body  {hould  render  it  tenacious 
enough  to  adhere  to  the  Ikin,  and  to  the  fubdance  on  which  it  is 
fpread.  When  prepared,  it  is  ufually  formed  into  rolls,  and  in- 
clofed  in  paper.  Pladers  of  a fmall  fize  are  often  fpread  on  leather, 
fometimes  on  drong  paper,  by  means  of  a fpatula  gently  heated, 
or  the  thumb.  The  leather  is  cut  of  the  fhape  wanted,  but  fome- 
what  larger ; and  the  margin  all  round,  about  £ inch  in  breadth  is 
left  uncovered,  for  its  more  eafy  removal  when  necelfary.  Linen 
is  alfo  often  ufed,  efpecially  for  the  lefs  active  pladers,  which  are 
ufed  as  drefiings,  and  often  renewed.  It  is  generally  cut  into  long 
flips  of  various  breadths,  from  one  to  fix  inches.  Thefe  may 
either  be  dipt  into  the  melted  plader,  and  patted  through  two  pieces 
of  draight  and  fmooth  wood,  held  firmly  together,  fo  as  to  remove 
any  excefs  of  plader;  or,  what  is  more  elegant,  they  are  fpread  on 
one  fide  only,  by  dretching  the  linen,  and  applying  the  plader, 
which  has  been  melted  and  allowed  to  become  almod  cold,  even- 
ly by  means  of  a fpatula,  gently  heated,  or,  more  accurately,  by 
pafling  the  linen  on  which  the  plader  has  been  laid,  through  a 
machine  formed  of  a fpatula  fixed,  by  fcrews,  at  a proper  didance 
from  a plate  of  polifhed  deel. 

To  prevent  repetition,  the  Edinburgh  college  give  the  follow- 
ing canon  for  the  preparation  of  thefe  fubdances. 

In  making  thefe  compofitions,  the  fatty  and  refinous  fubdances  are 
to  be  melted  with  a gentle  heat,  and  then  condantly  dirred, 
adding,  at  the  fame  time,  the  dry  ingredients,  if  there  be  any, 
until  the  mixture,  on  cooling,  becomes  diff.  {Ed.) 
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ADIPIS  SUILL^E,  SEVIque  OVILLI,  PR^EPARATIO. 

Land. 

The  P reparation  of  hog’s  Lard  and  Mutton  Suet. 

Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  melt  them  over  a flow  fire  ; then  fepa- 

rate  them  from  the  membranes  by  {training. 

Before  proceeding  to  melt  thefe  fats,  it  is  better  to  fcparate  as 
much  of  the  membranes  as  poftible,  and  to  wafh  them  in  re- 
peated quantities  of  water  until  they  no  longer  give  out  any  co- 
lour. Over  the  fire  they  will  be  perfectly  tranfparent,  and  if  thty 
do  not  crackle  on  throwing  a few  drops  into  the  fire,  it  is  a fign 
that  all  the  water  is  evaporated,  and  that  the  fats  are  ready  for 
draining,  which  fhould  be  done  through  a linen  cloth  without 
expreflion.  The  refiduum  may  be  repeatedly  melted  with  a little 
water,  until  it  become  difcoloured  with  the  fire.  The  fluid  fat 
fhould  be  poured  into  the  veffels,  or  bladders,  in  which  it  is  to 
be  preferved. 

Thefe  articles  had  formerly  a place  alfo  among  the  preparations 
of  the  Edinburgh  college.  But  now  they  introduce  them  only 
into  their  lift  of  the  materia  medica ; as  the  apothecary  will  in 
general  find  it  more  for  his  intereft  to  purchase  them  thus  pre- 
pared, than  to  prepare  them  for  himfelf ; for  the  procefs  requires 
to  be  very  cautioufly  conducted,  to  prevent  the  fat  from  burning 
or  turning  black. 

LINIMENTUM  SIMPLEX.  Ed. 

Simple  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  four  parts  ; 

White  wax,  one  part. 

This  confifts  of  the  fame  articles  which  form  the  Unguentum 
fimplex  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  but  merely  in  a differ- 
ent proportion,  fo  as  to  render  the  compofition  thinner  •,  and 
where  a thin  confidence  is  requifite,  this  may  be  confidered  as  a 
very  elegant  and  uftful  application. 

Off.  prep . — Ungt.  oxidi  zinci  impuri,  Ed.  Ungt.  oxidi  zinci, 
Ed. 

UNGUENTUM  APIDIS  SUILL/E.  Lend. 

Ointment  of  Hog’s  Lard . 

Take  of 

Prepared  hog’s  lard,  two  pounds  ; 

Rofe  water,  three  ounces. 
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Seat-  the  lard  with  the  rofe  water  until  they  be  mixed ; then  melt 
the  mixture  with  a flow  fire,  and  fet  it  apart  that  the  water  may 
fubfide,  after  which,  pour  off  the  lard  from  the  water,  conftant- 
ly  ftirring  it  until  it  be  cold.  , 

Of  prep- — Ungt.  helleb.  albi,  Loud.  Ungt.  fulph.  Lond.  Duo. 
[Jngt.  calcis  hydrarg.  albi,  Lond.  Ungt.  tutiae,  Dub. 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX.  Ed. 

Simple  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  five  parts  ; 

White  wax,  two  parts. 

Off.  prep. — Ungt.  oxidi  plumbi  albi,  Ed.  Ungt.  acet  plumbi, 
Ed. 

Both  thefe  ointments  may  be  ufed  for  foftening  the  (kin  and 
healing  chaps.  The  laft  is,  however,  preferable,  as  being  more 
fteadily  of  one  uniform  confidence.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is 
alfo  to  be  preferred  as  the  bafis  of  other  more  compounded  oint- 
ments. 

UNGUENTUM  SPERMATIS  CETI.  Lond.  Dub. 
Ointment  of  Spermaceti. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  fix  drachms  ; 

White  wax,  two  drachms  ; 

Olive  oil,  three  ounces. 

Melt  them  together  over  a flow  fire,  ftirring  them  conftantly  and 
brifldy  until  they  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Linimentum  album , and  it  is 
perhaps  only  in  confidence  that  it  can  be  confidered  as  differing 
from  the  unguentum  (implex,  already  mentioned,  or  the  ceratum 
fimplex,  afterwards  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

Off.  prep. — Ungt.  tutiae,  Lond. 

UNGUENTUM  CERiE.  Lond.  Dub. 

Wax  Ointment. 

Take  of 

White  wax,  four  ounces  ; 

Spermaceti,  three  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint,  (fourteen  ounces,  Dub.) 

£>tir  them,  after  being  melted  with  a flow  fire,  conftantly  and 
brilkly,  until  cold, 
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This  ointment  had  formerly  the  title  of  Unguentum  album  in 
the  London  pharmacopoeia.  It  differs  very  little  from  the  Un- 
guentum (implex  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoea,  and  in  nothing 
trom  the  Unguentum  fpermatis  ceti  of  the  other  pharmacopoeias, 
excepting  that  in  this  ointment  the  proportion  of  wax  is  four  times 
greater.  It  is  an  ufeful  cooling  ointment  for  excoriations  and 
other  frettings  of  the  (kin. 

Off.  prep. — Cerat.  carb.  zinci  impuri,  Ed. 

CERATUM  SIMPLEX.  Ed. 

Simple  Cerate. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  fix  parts  ; 

White  wax,  three  parts  ; 

Spermaceti,  one  part. 

Off.  prep. — Cerat  cantharidis,  Loud.  Dub. 

CERATUM  SPERMATIS  CETI.  Loud.  Dub. 

Cerate  of  Spermaceti. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  j 
White  wax,  two  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  four  ounces. 

Melt  them  together,  and  ftir  until  the  cerate  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Ceratum  album,  and  it  differs 
in  nothing  from  the  Unguentum  fpermatis  ceti,  or  Linimentum 
album,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  excepting  in  confidence,  both 
the  wax  and  the  fpermaceti  bearing  a greater  proportion  to  the 
oil. 

UNGUENTUM  RESINjE  FLAV^E.  Loud.  Dub. 

Ointment  of  Tellow  Refn . 

Take  of 

Yellow  refin, 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  one  pound  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint,  (feven  ounces,  Dub.) 

Melt  the  refm  and  wax  with  a flow  fire  ; then  add  the  oil  and 
drain  the  mixture  while  hot. 

UNGUENTUM  RESINOSUM.  Ed. 

Reftnous  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Hog’s  lard,  eight  parts  ; 
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White  refin,  five  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

These  are  commonly  employed  in  drefiings,  for  digeding, 
cleanfing,  and  incarnating,  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Of.  prep. — Cerat.  refill,  flav.  Lond.  Dub.  Ungt.  canth.  Land. 
Dub.  Ungt.  pulv.  mel.  vefic,  Ed.  Ungt.  fub-acet.  cupri,  Ed. 

CERATUM  RESIN^E  FLAVJE.  Lond.  Dub. 

Cerate  of  Telloiu  Refin. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  yellow  refin,  half  a pound  ; 

Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 

Melt  them  together,  and  make  a cerate. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Unguentum  citrinum.  It  is  rto 
otherwife  different  from  the  Yellow  bafilicum,  or  Unguentum  re- 
tinae flavae,  than  being  of  a differ  confidence,  which  renders  it  for 
fome  purpofes  more  commodious. 

EMPLASTRUM  CER-flL  Dub.  Emplastrum  Cerje  Com- 

positum.  Land. 

Compound  Wax  Plafer. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax, 

Prepared  mutton  fuet,  of  each  three  pounds  ; 

Yellow  refill,  one  pound. 

Melt  them  together,  and  drain  the  mixture  while  it  is  fluid. 

EMPLASTRUM  SIMPLEX,  olim  EMPLASTRUM  CE- 

REUM.  Edin. 

Simple  or  Wax  Plafer. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  parts  ; 

Mutton  fuet. 

White  refin,  each  two  parts. 

This  is  chiefly  ufed  to  fupport  the  difcharge  from  a part  which 
has  been  blidered,  and  was  therefore  formerly  called  Emplafrum 
attrahens.  Sometimes,  however,  it  irritates  too  much  on  account 
of  the  refin  ; and  hence,  when  defigned  only  for  dreffing  blif- 
ters,  the  refin  ought  to  be  entirely  omitted,  unlefs  where  a con- 
tinuance of  the  pain  and  irritation,  excited  by  the  veficatory,  is 
required.  Indeed,  pladers  of  any  kind  are  not  very  proper  for 
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drefling  blifters  ; their  confiftence  makes  them  fit  uneafy,  and 
their  adhefivenefs  renders  the  taking  them  off  painful.  Cerates, 
which  are  fofter  and  lefs  adhefive,  appear  much  more  eligible i 
the  Ceratum  fpermatis  ceti  will  ferve  for  general  ufe  ; and  for 
fome  particular  purpofes,  the  Ceratum  refinte  flavae  may  be  ap. 
plied. 

Off.  prep. — Empl.  canth.  Lond.  Dub.  • t 


UNGUENTUM  ELEMI.  Dub.  Unguehtum  Elemi  Compo*- 

situm.  Loud.  , 

Compound  Ointment  of  Elemi. 

Take  of 

Elemi,  one  pound ; 

Turpentine,  ten  ounces ; 

Mutton  fuet,  prepared,  two  pounds  ; 

Olive  oil,  two  ounces. 

Melt  the  elemi  with  the  fuet ; and  having  removed  it  from  the: 
fire,  mix  it  immediately  with  the  turpentine  and  oil ; after: 
which  flrain  the  mixture. 

This  ointment,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Linimentum' 
Arcaiy  has  long  been  ufed  for  digefting,  cleanfing,  and  incarnat- 
ing •,  and  for  thefe  purpofes  is  preferred  by  fome  furgeons  to  all 
the  other  compofitions  of  this  kind,  probably  becaufe  it  is  more: 
expenfive. 


UNGUENTUM  PICIS.  Lond.  Dub. 

Tar  Ointment. 

Take  of 
Tar, 

Mutton  fuet,  prepared,  of  each  half  a pound. 

Melt  them  together,  and  ftrain. 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Tar,  five  parts ; 

Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

These  compofitions  cannot  be  confidered  as  differing  effential- 
ly  from  each  other.  As  far  as  they  have  any  peculiar  a&ivity, 
this  entirely  depends  on  the  tar.  From  the  empyreumatic  oil 
and  faline  matters  which  it  contain^,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  fome 
a&ivity.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  againft 
fome  cutaneous  affcftions,  particularly  tinea  capitis. 
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EMPLASTRUM  PICIS  BURGUNDICiE.  Dub.  Emplast- 

RUM  PlCIS  COMPOSITUM.  Lond. 

Compound  Burgundy  Pitch  Plajter. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds  ; 

Ladanum,  (Galbanum,  Dub.)  one  pound  ; 

Yellow  refin, 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces  ; 

Exprefled  oil  of  mace,  one  ounce. 

To  the  pitch,  refin,  and  wax,  melted  together,  add  firft  #ic  la- 
danum, (galbanum,  Dub.)  and  then  the  oil  of  mace. 

EMPLASTRUM  CUMINI.  Ltnds 

Cummin  Plajler. 

Take  of 

Cummin  feeds, 

Caraway  feeds, 

Bay  berries,  of  each  three  ounces  j 
Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds  ; 

Yellow  wax,  three  ounces. 

Melt  the  pitch  and  wax  together,  and  mix  with  them  the  reft  of 
the  ingredients,  powdered,  and  make  a plafter. 

This  plafter  has  been  recommended  as  a moderately  warm  dif- 
cutient ; and  is  directed  by  fome  to  be  applied  to  the  hypogaftric 
region,  for  {Lengthening  the  vifcera,  and  expelling  flatulencies. 

EMPLASTRUM  LADANI  COMPOSITUM.  lond. 

Compound  Ladanum  Plajler. 

Take  of 

Ladanum,  three  ounces  ; 

Frankincenfe,  one  ounce  ; 

Cinnamon,  powdered, 

Exprefled  oil  of  mace,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Eflential  oil  of  mint,  one  drachm. 

To  the  melted  frankincenfe,  add  firft  the  ladanum,  foftened  by 
heat ; then  the  oil  of  mace.  Mix  thefe  afterwards  with  the 
cinnamon  and  oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  together,  in  a warm 
mortar,  into  a plafter.  Let  it  be  kept  in  a clofe  veflel. 

This  has  been  confidered  as  a very  elegant  ftomach  plafter.  It 
is  contrived  fo  as  to  be  eafily  made  occafionally,  (for  thefe  kinds 
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of  compofitions,  on  account  of  their  volatile  ingredients,  are  not 
fit  for  keeping),  and  to  be  but  moderately  adhefive,  fo  as  not  to 
offend  the  fkin,  and  that  it  may,  without  difficulty,  be  frequently 
renewed  ; which  thefe  forts  of  applications,  in  order  to  their  pro- 
ducing any  confiderable  effect,  require  to  be. 

UNGUENTUM  SAMBUCI.  Land.  Unguentum  Sambuci- 

NUM.  Dub. 

Elder  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  four  pounds  ; 

Mutton  fuet,  prepared,  three  pounds  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  flowers  in  the  fuet  and  oil,  till  they  be  almoft  crifp  ; then 
{train  with  expreffion. 

Compositions  of  this  kind  were  formerly  very  frequent;  but 
vegetables,  by  boiling  in  oils,  impart  to  them  nothing  but  a little 
mucilage,  which  changes  the  greafy  oils  to  drying  oils,  and  any 
refin  they  may  contain ; but  that  alfo  is  never  in  fuch  quantity  as 
to  affe£t  the  nature  of  the  oil.  We,  therefore,  do  not  fuppofe 
that  this  ointment  poffeffes  any  properties  different  from  a Ample 
ointment  of  the  lame  confidence. 

UNGUENTUM  CANTHARIDIS.  Land.  Unguentum 
Cantharidum.  Dub. 

Ointment  of  Spanijh  Flies. 

Take  of 

Spanifh  flies,  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  eight  ounces,  (water,  nine  ounces,  Dub.) 
Ointment  of  yellow  refin,  eight  ounces. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  Spanifh  flies  to  one  half,  and  ftrain.  To 
the  drained  liquor  add  the  ointment  of  yellow  refin.  Evapo- 
rate this  mixture  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  ointment  in  a water- 
bath,  faturated  with  fea-falt. 

UNGUENTUM  INFUSI  MELOES  VESICATORII  ; vulgo 
Unguentum  Epispasticum  Mitius.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  lnfufton  of  Cantbarides,  commonly  called  Mild  or 

Epifpaf  ic  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Gantharides, 

White  re  fin, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  part ; 
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Hog’s  lard, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  two  parts; 

Boiling  water,  four  parts. 

Macerate  the  cantharides  in  the  water  for  a night ; then  ftrongly 
prefs  out  and  drain  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  with  the  lard  till  the 
water  be  confumed  •,  then  add  the  refin  and  wax  ; and  when 
thefe  are  melted,  take  the  ointment  off  the  fire  and  add  the  tur- 
pentine. 

These  ointments,  containing  the  foluble  parts  of  the  canthari- 
des, uniformly  blended  with  the  other  ingredients,  are  more  com- 
modious, and  in  general  occafion  lefs  pain,  though  little  lefs  effec- 
tual in  their  a£tion,  than  the  compofitions  with  the  fly  in  fub- 
ltance.  A very  good  ftimulating  liniment  is  compofed  by  melt- 
ing one  part  of  this  with  half  a part  of  camphor  in  powder,  and 
three  parts  of  turpentine. 

UNGUENTUM  PULVERIS  MELOES  VESICATORII ; 

olim  Unguentum  Epispasticum  Fortius.  Edin. 
Ointment  of  the  Powder  of  Spanijh  Flies , formerly  Stronger  Epifpajlic 

Ointment. 

Take  of 

Refinous  ointment,  feven  parts ; 

Powdered  cantharides,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  employed  in  the  dreflings  for  blifters,  intend- 
ed to  be  made  perpetual , as  they  are  called,  or  to  be  kept  running 
for  a confiderable  time,  which,  in  many  chronic,  and  fome  acute 
cafes,  is  of  great  fervice.  Particular  care  fliouln  be  taken,  that 
the  cantharides  employed  in  thefe  compofitions  be  reduced  into 
very  fubtile  powder,  and  that  the  mixtures  be  made  as  equal  and 
uniform  as  poflible. 

CERATUM  CANTHAR1DIS.  Lond,  Dub. 

Cerate  of  Cantharides. 

Take  of 

Cerate  of  fpermaceti,  foftened  with  heat,  fix  drachms,  (one 
ounce,  Dub.) 

Spanilh  flies,  finely  powdered,  one  drachm,  (four  fcruples. 
Dub.) 

Mix  them. 

I his  is  alfo  an  ifiiie  ointment,  of  a confiderabiy  firmer  con- 
fiftency  than  either  of  the  former. 
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EMPLASTRTJM  CANTHARIDIS.  Lond.  Dub. 

Plajler  of  Spanifh  Flies. 

Take  of 

Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  one  pound  ; 

Wax  plafter,  two  pounds 
Prepared  hog’s  lard,  half  a pound. 

Having  melted  the  plafter  and  lard,  fprinkle  and  mix  in  the  flies,  . 
a little  before  they  become  firm. 

Emplastrum  Meloes  Vesicatorii-,  olim  Emplastrum  Vesi- 

CATORIUM.  Ed. 

Plajler  of  Spamfh  Flies , formerly  Bliflering  Plajler. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet, 

Yellow  wax, 

White  refin, 

Cantharides,  each  equal  weights. 

Mix  the  cantharides,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  with  the  other  in- 
gredients, previoufly  melted,  and  removed  from  the  fire. 

In  making  thefe  plafters,  from  an  incautious  application  of  heat, 
the  cantharides  fometimes  lofe  their  veficating  powers  ; therefore 
it  is  cuftomary,  after  the  blifter  is  fpread,  to  cover  its  furface  with 
powdered  cantharides.  The  efFe<ft  is  alfo  more  fpeedy  and  cer- 
tain, if  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  be  well  bathed  with  hot 
vinegar-,  and  it  is  more  eafily  removed  if  a bit  of  thin  gauze  be 
interpofed  between  it  and  the  (kin. 

EMPLASTRUM  MELOES  VESICATORII  COMPOSE 

TUM.  Edin. 

Compound  Plajler  of  Spanifh  Flies. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  '*  - 

Venice  turpentine, 

Cantharides,  each  twelve  parts  -, 

Yellow  wax,  four  parts  ; 

Sub-acetite  of  copper,  two  parts 
Muftard  feed, 

Black  pepper,  each  one  part. 

Having  firft  melted  the  pitch  and  wax,  add  the  turpentine,  and  j 
to  thefe,  in  fufion,  and  ftill  hot,  add  the  other  ingredients,  re- 
duced to  a fine  powder,  and  mixed,  and  ftir  the  whole  care- 
fully together,  10  as  to  form  a plafter. 
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This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  infallible  bliftering  plafter.  It 
tertainly  contains  a fufficient  variety  of  ftimulating  ingredients. 

UNGUENTUM  HELLEBORI  ALBI.  Lond.  Dub. 
Ointment  of  W bite  Hellebore. 

rake  of 

White  hellebore,  one  ounce  ; 

Ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  (hog’s  lard,  Dub.)  four  ounces  ; 
Efience  of  lemon,  half  a fcruple. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  ointment. 

This  is  recommended  in  the  itch,  and  other  cutaneous  af- 
fedtions. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS.  Lond.  Dub. 

Sulphur  Ointment. 

fake  of 

Ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  half  a pound,  (five  ounces,  Dub.) 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  four  (three,  Dub.)  ounces. 

Mix  them,  and  make  an  ointment, 

j Edin. 

rake  of 

Hog’s  lard,  four  parts  ; 

Sublimed  fulphur,  one  part, 
ro  each  pound  of  this  ointment  add, 

Volatile  oil  of  lemons,  or 
of  lavender,  half  a drachm. 

Sulphur  is  a certain  remedy  for  the  itch,  more  fafe  than  mer- 
;ury.  A pound  of  ointment  ferves  for  four  undtions.  The  pa- 
ient  is  to  be  rubbed  every  night,  a fourth  part  of  the  body  at  each 
;ime.  , Xhough  the  difeafe  may  be  thus  cured  by  a fingle  appli- 
cation, it  is  in  general  advifable  to  touch  the  parts  molt  affected 
or  a few  nights  longer,  and  to  conjoin  with  the  fridtions  the  in- 
ernal  ufe  of  fulphur. 

UNGUENTUM  ACIDI  NITROSl.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Nitrous  Acid. 

Fake  of 

Hog’s  lard,  one  pound  ; 

Nitrous  acid,  fix  drachms. 
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Mix  the  acid  gradually  with  the  melted  axunge,  and  diligently 
beat  the  rhixture  as  it  cools. 

The  aXunge  In  this  ointment  feems  to  be  oxidized  ; for  during 
the  action  of  the  acid  upon  it,  there  is  a great  deal  of  nitric  oxide  '• 
gas  difengaged.  It  acquires  a yellowilh  colour,  and  a firm  con-i  j 
fiftency  ; and  forms  an  excellent  and  cheap  fubftitute,  in  (light  j 
herpetic  and  other  cutaneous  affections,  for  the  ointment  oi  n:~  1 
trate  of  mercury. 

» ; • k ..  . . i i A - 

EMPLASTRUM  OXIDI  PLUMBI  SEMIVITREI ; plim  Em- 
PLASTkuM  Commune.  Eel. 

Platter  of  the  Semi-vitrified  Oxide  of  Lead,  formerly  1 Common 

Plafer. 

Take  of 

Semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  one  part ; 

Olive  oil,  two  parts. 

poll  them,  adding  water,  and  conftantly  ftirring  tire  mixture  tilfl 
the  oil  and  litharge  be  formed  into  a plaftev. 

EMPLASTRUM  LITE AR GYRI.  Lond.  Du! , 

Litharge  P l after. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  pounds  \ 

Olive  oil,  a gallon,  (nine  pounds,  Dub.) 

Water,  two\ints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.) 

Boil  them  with\ilow  fire,  conftantly  ftirring  until  the  oil  and  I 
litharge  unite, /fo  as  to  form  a plafter.  (But  it  will  be  proper 
to  add  more*  boiling  water,  if  the  water  that  was  firft  added 
be  nearly  confirmed  before  the  end  of  the  procefs.  Lond.) 

Oxides  of  lead,  boilied  with  oils,  unite  with  them  into  n plaf- 
ter of  an  excellent  confidence,  and  forming  a proper  balis  for 
feveral  other  plafters. 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  compofitions,  a quantity  of  water  nnift 
be  added,  to  prevent  the  plafter  from  burning  and  growing  black. 
Such  water  as  it  maybe  neceffary  to  add  during  the  boiling,  muft 
be  previoufly  made  hot ; for  cold  liquor  would  not  only  prolong 
the  procels,  but  likewife  occafion  the  matter  to  explode,  and  be 
thrown  about  with  violence',  to  the  great  danger  of  the  operator: 
this  accident  will  equally  happen  upon  the  addition  of  hot  water, 
if  the  plafter  be  extremely  hot.  It  is  therefore  be'tter  to  remove 
it  from  the  fire  a little  before  each  addition  of  water. 
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Thefe  placers,  wliich  have  been  long  known  under  the  name 
af  Diachylon,  are  common  applications  iu  excoriations  pf  the  fkm, 
light  flelh  wounds,  and  the  like.  They  keep  the  part  foft  and 
lomewhat  warm,  and  defend  it  from  the  airj  which  is  all  that  can 
ae  expected  in  thefe  cafes  from  any  plalter. 

Off.  prep. — Emp.  oxidi  ferri  rubrj,  $d.  pmplaft.  hydrarg.  Ed. 
Emp.  thuris  comp.  Ed.  Emplaft.  fap.  Ed.  Loiuh  Dub.  Emplaft. 
lith.  comp.  Land.  Emp.  gum.  Ed.  Emp.  affi-e  fetid.  Ed.  Emp. 
lith.  cum  refma,  Load.  Emplaft.  refin.-  14'  Empl.  lith.  cum. 
hydrarg.  Lond. 

EMPLASTRUM  RESINOSUM ; vulgo  Emplastrum  Ad- 

hjesivum.  Ed. 

Rtfinous  Plajler,  commonly  called  Adhejive 

Take  of  . 

Plafter  of  femi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  five  parts  ; 

White  re  fin,  one  part. 

Emplastrum  Lithargyri  cum  Resina.  Lond. 
Litharge  Plajier  with  Rtfim 

Take  of 

Litharge  plalter,  three  pounds 
Yellow  refin,  half  a pound. 

To  the  litharge  platter,  melted  with  a very  flow  lire,  add  the 
powdered  refin  ; mix  them  well,  and  make  a plafter. 

These  plafters  are  ufed  as  adhefives  for  keeping  on  other  dreffi. 
ings  ; for  retaining  the  edges  of  recent  wounds  together,  when  we 
are  endeavouring  to  cure  them  by  the  firft  intention,  and  efpecial- 
ly  for  giving  mechanical  fupport  to  new  flefh;  and  contracting  the 
fize  of  ulcers,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Baynton,  for 
the  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  legs,  a mode  of  treatment  lb  efficacious, 
that  it  has  entirely  changed  the  character  of  thefe  fores. 

EMPLASTRUM  ASS^E  FOETID^E.  Ed. 

Plajier  cf  AJJfc  Faetida . 

Take  of 

Plafter  of  femi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead, 

Alfa  foetida,  eacfy  two  parts  ; 

Galbanum, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  part. 
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This  platter  is  applied  to  the  umbilical  region,  or  over  the 
whole  abdomen,  in  hyfteric  cafes  ; and  fometimes  with  good  ef- 
fect. 

EMPLASTRUM  GUMMOSUM.  Edin. 

Gum  Plajler. 

Take  of 

Platter  of  femi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  eight  parts  ; 

Gum  ammoniacum, 

Galbanum, 

Yellow  wax,,  each  one  part. 

Cjf.  prep. — Emplaft.  fapon.  Ed. 

EMPLASTRUM  LITHARGYRI  COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  Plajler  of  Litharge. 

Take  of 

Litharge  platter,  three  pounds  ; 

Strained  galbanum,  eight  ounces  ; ' 

Turpentine,  ten  drachms  ; 

Erankincenfe,  three  ounces. 

The  galbanum  and  turpentine  being  melted,  mix  with  them  the 
powdered  frankincenfe,  and  afterwards  the  litharge  platter, 
melted  alfo  with  very  flow  fire,  and  make  a platter. 

Both  thefe  platters  are  ufed  as  digeftives  and  fuppuratives ; 
particularly  in  abfcefies,  after  a part  of  the  matter  has  been  ma- 
turated and  difcharged,  for  fuppurating  or  difcufling  the  indura- 
tion which  remains. 

A • 4 I 

CERATUM  SAPONIS.  Land.  Dub. 

Soap  Cerate. 

Take  of 

Soap,  (hard  Spanilh  foap,  Dub.)  eight  ounces  ; 

Yellow  wax,  ten  Ounces  ; 

Litharge,  powdered,  one  pound  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint,  (fourteen  ounces,  Dub.) 

Vinegar,  one  gallon,  (eight  pounds,  Dub.) 

Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  litharge,  over  a flow  fire,  conftantiy 
ftirring,  until  the  mixture  unites  and  thickens  j then  mix  in 
the  other  articles,  and  make  a cerate. 


Loud. 
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This  a&s  in  reality  as  a faturnine  application,  the  foap  having 
Dnly  the  effeft  of  giving  a very  convenient  degree  of  adhefivenefs. 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS.  Loud.  Emplastrum  Sapona- 

ceum.  Dub. 

Soap  Plajler. 

Take  of 

Soap,  bne  part; 

Litharge  plafter,  fix  parts. 

Mix  the  foap  with  the  melted  litharge  plafter,  and  boil  them  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a plafter. 

Emplastrum  Sapovaceum.  Ed. 

Saponaceous  Plajler. 

Take  of 

Plafter  of  femi- vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  four  parts; 

Gum  plafter,  two  parts  ; 

Soap  lliced,  one  part. 

To  the  plafters,  melted  together,  add  the  |oap  ; then  boil  for  a 
little,  fo  as  to  form  a plafter. 

These  are  fuppofed  to  be  mild  difcutients. 

EMPLASTRUM  THURIS  COMPOSITUM.  Land. 

Compound  Frankincenfe  Plajler . 

Take  of 

Frankincenfe,  half  a pound  ; 

Dragons  blood,  three  ounces  ; 

Litharge  plafter,  two  pounds. 

To  the  melted  litharge  plafter  add  the  refins  in  powder. 

It  has  been  erroneoufly  fuppofed  that  plafters  compofed  of 
ftyptic  medicines  ftrengthen  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied  ; 
for  plafters  in  general  relax,  rather  than  aftringe  ; and  indeed  the 
prefent  example  of  thefe  fiippofed  aftringent  plafters  is  merely  a 
refinous  plafter  made  with  expenfive  ingredients. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  PLUMBI  ALBI ; vulgo  Unguentum 
1 Album.  Ed. 

Oiifttnent  of  White  Oxide  oj  Lead)  formerly  White  Ointment . 
Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  five  parts ; 
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White  oxide  of  lead,  one  part. 

This  is  a cooling  deficcative  ointment,  of  great  ufe  when  ap- 
plied to  excoriated  furfaces. 

' 

UNGUENTUM  ACETITIS  PLUMBI 5 vulgo  Unguentum 
Saturninum.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Ace  tit  e of  Lead,  formerly  Saturnine  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  twenty  parts  ; 

Acetite  of  lead,  one  part. 

UNGUENTUM  CERUSSiE  ACE  TAT  AL.  Loud.  Dub. 
Ointment  of  Acetated  Cerufe. 

Take  of 

Acetated  cerufe,  two  drachms  *, 

White  wax,  two  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  half  a pint,  (half  a pound,  Dub.) 

Rub  the  acetated  cerufe,  previoufly  powdered,  with  fome  part  of 
the  olive  oil ; then  add  it  to  the  wax,  melted  with  the  remain-  " 
ing  oil.  Stir  the  mixture  until  it  be  cold. 

These  are  alfo  excellent  cooling  ointments,  of  the  greateft  ufe 
in  many  cafes. 

CERATUM  lithargyri  acetati  compositum 

Lond.  Ceratum  Lithargyri  Acetati.  Dub . 

Compound  Cerate  of  Acetated  Litharge. 

Take  of 

Water  of  acetated  litharge,  two  ounces  and  a half ; 

Yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  nine  ounces ; 

Camphor,  half  a drachm. 

Rub  the  camphor  with  a little  of  the  oil,  melt  the  wax  with  the 
remaining  oil  $ and  as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken, 
pour  in  by  degrees  the  water  of  acetated  litharge,  -and  flir  con- 
llantly  until  it  be  cold  ; then  mix  in  the  camphor  previoufly 
rubbed  with  oil. 

This  compofition  was  much  recommended  by  M.  Goulard. 

It  differs  from  the  other  faturnine  ointments  only  in  confiftfcnce. 

1 
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UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI;  vulgo  Unguentum 

CoERULEUM.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Qtiidfilver,  commonly  called  Blue  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver, 

Mutton  fuet,  each  one  part ; 

Hog’s  lard,  three  parts.  , , 

Rub  the  mercury  carefully  in  a mortar  with  a little  of  the  hog  s 
lard  till  the  globules  entirely  difappear,  then  add  the  reft  of 

This  ointment  may  alfo  be  made  with  double  or  treble  the  quan- 
tity of  quickfilver. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  FORTIUS.  Bond.  DuL 
Stronger  Mercurial  Ointment • 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  two  pounds  ; 

Prepared  hog’s  lard,  twenty- three  ounces  ; 

Prepared  mutton  fuet,  one  ounce ; 

Firft  triturate  the  quickfilver  with  the  fuet  and  a little  of  the 
hog’s  lard  until  the  globules  be  extinguilhed  ; then  add  die 
reft  of  the  lard,  and  form  it  into  an  ointment. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Mitius.  Londt  Dub. 

Milder  Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of 

The  ftronger  ointment  of  quickfilver,  one  part  j 
Hog’s  lard,  prepared,  two  part8. 

Mix  them. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  HYDRARGYRI  CINEREI.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Grey  Oxide  of  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Grey  oxide  of  quickfilver,  one  part ; 

Hog’s  lord,  three  parts. 

These  ointments  are  principally  employed,  not  with  a view  to 
their  topical  a£lion,  but  with  the  intention  of  introducing  mercury 
in  an  aCtive  ftate  into  the  circulating  fyftem  •,  which  may  be  ef- 
fected by  gentle  friCtion  on  the  found  lkin  of  any  part,  particu- 
larly on  the  infide  of  the  thighs  or  legs.  For  this  purpofe,  thefe 
fimple  ointments  are  much  better  fuited  than  the  more  com- 
pounded ones  with  turpentine  and  the  like,  formerly  employed ; 
for  by  any  acrid  fubftanCe  topical  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  ex- 
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cited,  preventing  further  fri£tion,  and  giving  much  uneafinefs. 
J o avoid  this,  it  is  neceflary,  even  with  the  mildeft  and  weakeft 
ointment,  to  change  occafionaliy  the  place  at  which  the  fritlion 
is  performed. 

Jt  is  requifite  that  the  ointments  in  which  the  mercury  is  ex- 
tinguilhed  by  trituration  fliould  be  prepared  with  very  great  care; 
for  upon  the  degree  of  triture  which  has  been  employed,  the  a£li- 
vity  of  the  mercury  very  much  depends.  The  addition  of  the 
mutton  fuet,  now  adopted  by  both  colleges,  is  an  advantage  to 
the  ointment,  as  it  prevents  it  from  running  into  the  ftate  of  oil, 
which  the  hog’s  lard  alone,  in  warm  weather,  or  in  a warm  cham- 
ber, it  is  fometimes  apt  to  do,  and  which  is  followed  by  a fepara- 
tion  of  parts.  We  are  even  inclined  to  think,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  fuet  dire&ed  by  the  London  college  is  too  fmall  for  this 
purpofe,  and  indeed  feems  to  be  principally  intended  for  the  more 
effectual  triture  of  the  mercury  ; but  it  is  much  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  in  a medicine  of  fuch  a&ivity,  the  colleges  ffiould 
not  have  diredted  the  fame  proportion  of  mercury  to  the  fatty 
matter. 

If  the  efficacy  of  the  ointment  prepared  with  the  grey  oxide 
were  fufficiently  eftabliffied,  the  facility  and  certainty  of  its  pre- 
paration would  be  attended  with  great  advantages. 

EMPLASTRUM  HYDRARGYRL  Ed. 

Plajler  of  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 
Olive  oil, 

White  refin,  each  one  part ; 

Quickfilver,  three  parts ; 

Plafter  of  femi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  fix  parts. 

Melt  the  oil  and  refin  together,  and  when  this  mixture  is  cold, 
let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  it  till  the  globules  difappear; 
then  add  by  degrees  the  litharge  plafter,  melted,  and  let  the 
whole  be  accurately  mixed. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  HYDRARGYRO. 

Lotid. 

Plafter  of  Gum  Ammoniac  with  Quickfilver . 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniac,  drained,  one  pound  ; 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 

Sulphuretted  oil,  a drachm,  or  as  much  as  may  be  neceflary. 
Triturate  the  quickfilver  with  the  fulphurettcd  oil,  until  its 
globules  difappear;  then  gradually  add  the  gum  ammoniac 
melted,  and  piix  them. 
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EMPLASTRUM  LITHARGYRI  CUM  HYDRARGYRO. 

Lond. 

Litharge  Plajler  with  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Litharge  plafter,  one  pound  ; 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 

Sulphuretted  oil,  one  drachm,  or  what  is  fuificient. 

Make  the  plafter  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ammoniacum  plafter 
with  quickfilver. 

These  mercurial  plafters  are  confidered  as  powerful  refolvants 
and  dii'cutients,  aCting  with  much  greater  certainty  for  thefe  in- 
tentions than  any  compofition  of  vegetable  fubftances  alone;  the 
mercury  exerting  itfelf  in  a confiderable  degree,  and  being  fome- 
times  introduced  into  the  habit  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  affe£t  the 
mouth.  Pains  in  the  joints  and  limbs  from  a venereal  caufe,  nodes, 
tophi,  and  beginning  indurations,  are  faid  to  yield  to  them  fome- 
times. 

UNGUENTUM  CALCIS  HYDRARGYRI  ALBI.  Lond. 
Ointment  of  the  White  Calx  cf  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

The  white  calx  of  quickfilver,  one  drachm ; 

Ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  one  ounce  and  a half; 

Mix,  and  make  an  ointment. 

This  is  very  elegant  mercurial  ointment,  and  frequently  made 
ufe  of  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  cutaneous  affections. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIUI  HYDRARGYRI  RUBRI.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Red  Oxide  of  Quickf liter. 

Take  of 

Red  oxide  of  quickfilver  by  nitrous  acid,  one  part; 

Hog’s  lard,  eight  parts. 

The  oxide  fhould  be  reduced  to  very  fine  powder  before  it  be 
added  to  the  axunge.  This  is  an  excellent  ftimuiating  ointment, 
often  of  very  great  fervice  in  indolent  ill-conditioned  fores,  when 
we  wifh  to  excite  them  to  greater  action.  As  an  eye  ointment 
its  effeCts  are  moft  remarkable,  in  the  cure  of  all  inilammations 
. of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  and  more  particularly  when  there  is  a 
thickening  and  fweliing  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  palpebrx. 
In  fuch  cafes  it  feems  to  act  with  much  greater  certainty,  if  ap- 
plied immediately  after  the  eye-lids  have  been  fcarified.  In  in- 
flammation, accompanied  with  fpecks,  it  has  a moft  powerful  ef- 
fect in  removing  both.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  in  all  thole  ophthalmias 
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which  fo  frequently  appear  after  fmall-pox,  meafles,  and  eruptive 
difeafes  of  the  hairy  fcalp.  It  is  ufed  in  the  fame  quantity,  and 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  ungt.  nitratis  hydrargyri  ; and  if 
it  prove  too  ftimulating,  it  may  be  diluted  with  axunge. 

UNGUENTUM  NITRATIS  HYDRARGYRI;  vulgo  Un- 

GUENTUM  ClTRINUM.  Ed.  UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  Nl- 

trati.  Lond.  Dub. 

Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Q pic  fiver , commonly  called  Tflow  Oint- 
ment. Ointment  of  Nitrated  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  one  part ; 

Nitrous  acid,  two  parts  ; 

Olive  oil,  nine  parts ; Ed. 

Hog’s  lard,  three  parts,  Ed.  (twelve  parts,  Lond.  Dub.) 

In  a glafs  mortar  beat  up  the  folution  with  the  lard  and  oil  when 
getting  ftifF,  after  having  been  melted  together,  until  an  oint- 
ment be  formed. 

UNGUENTUM  NITRATIS  HYDRARGYRI  MITIUS.  Ed. 

Milder  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Quickfilver. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way,  with  three  times  the  quantity 
of  oil  and  hog’s  lard. 

This  ointment  was  formerly  prepared  with  lard  alone  ; but  it 
foon  became  fo  very  hard,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  melt  it 
with  frefh  axunge  before  it  could  be  ufed.  The  fubftitution  in 
the  prefent  formula,  of  the  oil  for  part  of  the  axunge,  obviates  in 
a great  meafure  this  inconvenience.  The  hardening  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  excefs  of  the  acid  in  the  folution  of  mercury.  But 
the  property  which  nitrate  of  mercury,  prepared  by  ebullition, 
has,  of  being  decompofed  by  water,  furnifhed  me  with  an  eafy 
way  of  getting  rid  of  all  excefs  of  acid,  and  of  procuring  the  fub- 
nitrate  of  mercury  in  the  ftate  of  the  moft  minute  divifion  pof- 
fible.  An  ointment  prepared  with  this  fub-nitrate  had  a moft 
beautiful  golden  colour ; after  fix  months  was  perfe&ly  foft,  and 
fucceeded  in  curing  a very  bad  cafe  of  herpes. 

Med.  ufe. — This  ointment  has  the  very  belt  effects  in  herpes, 
tinea  capitis,  and  fimilar  obftinate  cutaneous  afte&ions,  and  is 
almoft  fpecific  in  pforophthalmia,  in  thofe  flight  excoriations  of 
the  tarfi,  attended  with  extreme  itching,  and  in  all  the  imflam-  ' 
mations  of  the  eyes,  attended  by  eruptive  diforders  of  the  hairy 
fcalp  or  face.  It  is  moft  conveniently  and  efte&ually  ufed,  by 
rubbing  a piece  of  the  fize  of  half  a garden  pea,  with  the  point 
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of  a hair  pencil,  over  the  tarfi,  among  the  roots  of  the  ciliae,  and 
allowing  a fmall  quantity  to  get  on  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
palpebrx.  In  obftmate  cafes,  a weak  folution  of  muriate  ot  mer- 
cury, ufed  as  a collyrium  along  with  this  ointment,  proves  a molt 
powerful  remedy. 

UNGUENTUM  SUB-ACETIT1S  CUPRI.  Edit:. 
Ointment  oj  Sub-Acetite  of  Copper. 

Take  of 

Refinous  ointment,  fifteen  parts* 

Sub-acetite  of  copper,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  ufed  for  cleanling  fores,  and  keeping  down 
fungous  flefh.  Where  ulcers  continue  to  run  from  a weaknefs 
in  die  vefiels  of  the  parts,  the  tonic  powers  of  copper  promile 

confiderable  advantage.  _ _ 

It  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  witn  udvsnttige  in  c^ifes  of  opntlicilmiti) 

depending  on  lcrofula,  where  the  palpebrae  are  principally  affect- 
ed ; but  when  it  is  to  be  thus  applied,  it  is  in  general  requifite 
that  it  fhould  be  fomewhat  weakened  by  the  addition  of  a pro- 
portion of  iimple  ointment  or  hog’s  lard. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  ZINCI  IMPURI  dim  Unguestijm 

Tutib.  Edin. 

Ointment  of  Impure  Oxide  oj  Zwcy  formerly  Ointment  of  I'utty • 
Take  of 

: Simple  liniment,  live  parts; 

Prepared  impute  oxide  of  zinc,  one  part. 

UNGUENTUM  TUTI/E.  Land.  Dub. 

Ointment  of  Tutty. 

Take  of 

Prepared  tutty, 

Ointment  of  fpermaceti,  (hog’s  lard,  Dub.)  as  much  as  may  be 
fufneient. 

Mix  them  fo  as  to  make  a foft  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  ZINCI.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Oxide  oj  Zinc . 

Take  of 

Simple  liniment,  fix  parts  *, 

Oxide  of  zinc,  one  part. 

These  ointments  are  chiefly  ufed  in  affedions  of  the  eye,  par- 
ticularly in  thofe  cafes  where  rednefs  arifes  rather  from  relaxation 
than  from  adive  inflammation. 
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CERATUM  CARBON ATIS  ZINCI  IMPURE,  olim  Cera- 

tum  Lapidis  Calaminaris.  Ed. 

Cerate  of  Impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  formerly  Cerate  of  Calamine. 
Take  of 

Simple  cerate,  five  parts  ; 

Prepared  impure  carbonate  of  zinc,  one  part. 

CERATUM  LAPIDIS  CALAMINARIS;  olim  Ceratus* 
Epuloticum.  Land.  Dub. 

Calamine  Cerate , formerly  Epulotic  Cerate. 

Take  of 

Calamine,  prepared. 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a pound,  (one  part,  Dub.) 

Olive  oil,  one  pint,  (two  parts,  Dub.) 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil ; and  as  foon  as  the  mixture,  expofed  to 
the  air,  begins  to  thicken,  mix  with  it  the  calamine,  and  ftir 
the  cerate  until  it  be  cold. 

These  compofitionsrefemble  the  cerate  which  Turner  ftrongly 
recommends  in  cutaneous  ulcerations  and  excoriations,  and  which 
has  been  ulually  diftinguilhed  by  his  name.  They  appear,  from 
experience,  to  be  excellent  epulotics,  and  as  fuch,  are  frequently 
made  ufe  of  in  pradtice. 


EMPLASTRUM  OXIDI  FERRI  RUBRI ; olim  Emplastrum 

Roborans.  Ed. 

F Infer  of  Red  Oxide  of  Iron , commonly  called  Strengthening 

Plafer. 

Take  of 

Piafter  of  femi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  twenty-four  parts; 
White  refin,  fix  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax, 

Olive  oil,  each  three  parts  ; 

Red  oxide  of  iron,  eight  parts. 

Grind  the  red  oxide  of  iron  with  the  oil,  and  then  add  it  to  the 
other  ingredients  previoufly  melted. 


This  piafter  is  ufed  in  weakneffes  of  the  large  mufcles,  as  of 
the  loins : and  its  effe&s  feem  to  proceed  from  the  mechanical 
fupport  given  to  the  part,  which  may  alfo  be  done  by  any  other 
piafter  that  adheres  with  equal  firmnefs. 
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Shelving  the  Proportion  of  Antimony,  Opium,  and 
Quicksilver,  contained  in  some  Compound  Medicines. 

Tartrite  of  Antimony. 

Wine  of  Tartrite  of  Antimony  contains  two  grains  of  tartrite  of 
antimony,  or  tartar-emetic,  in  the  ounce.  Ed. 

, f r ■ 

Opium. 

Opiate  CotfeElion  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  thirty-Gx 
grains.  Loud. 

Opiate  or  Thebaic  Elect  nary,  contains  in  each  drachm  about  a 
grain  and  a half  of  opium.  Edin. 

EleEluary  of  Catechu , or  ‘Japonic  Confection,  contains  in  each 
ounce  about  two  grains  and  a half  of  opium ; for  one  grain  of 
opium  is  contained  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  grains.  Ed. 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium  contains  one  grain  of 
opium  in  about  forty-three  grains.  Lond. 

Compound  Powder  of  Jpecacuan  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in 
ten  grains.  Lond. 

Powder  of  Ipecacuan  and  Opium  contains  fix  grains  of  opium  in 
each  drachm.,  or  one  grain  in  ten.  Ed. 

Opiate  Powder  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  ten.  Lond. 

Pills  of  Opium  contain  one  grain  of  opium  in  Gve.  Lond. 

Opiate  or  Thebaic  Pills  contain  fix  grains  of  opium  in  each 
drachm,  or  five  grains  contains  half  a grain  of  opium.  Ed. 

Tir.Eture  of  Opium  or  Liquid  Laudanum  is  made  with  two  fcruples 
of  opium  in  each  ounce  of  the-liquid,  or  with  five  grains  in  each 
drachm.  But  a drachm  of  the  tin&ure  appears,  by  evaporation, 
to  contain  about  three  grains  and  a half  of  opium.  Ed. 

Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Opium , or  Paregoric  Elixir , is  made 
with  about  eight  grains  iri  each  ounce  of  the  liquid,  or  with  about 
one  grain  in  the  drachm.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Soap  and  Opium , formerly  called  Opiate  Liniment , 
Anodyne  Balfam,  is  made  with  one  fcruple  of  opium  in  each  ounce 
of  the  liquid.  Ed. 

T roches  of  Liquorice  with  Opium , contain  about  one  grain  of 
opium  in  each  drachm.  Ed. 
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Quicksilver. 

Quickfilver  Pills  contain  five  grains  of  quickfilver  in  each 
drachm.  Each  pill  contains  one  grain  of  quickfilver.  Ed. 

Qiiickflver  Pills  contain  four  grainy  of  quickfilver  in  twelve 
gtains.  Lind. 

Quickfilver  Ointment  contains  twelve  grains  of  quickfilver  in 
each  drachm;  made  with  double  quickfilver,  each  drachm  con- 
tains twenty-four  grains.  Ed.  \ 

Stronger  Quickfilver  Ointment  contains  one  drachm  of  quick- 
filver in  two  drachms.  Lond. 

Weaker  Qiiickflver  Ointment  contains  one  drachm  of  quick- 
filver in  fix  drachms. 

Quickfilver  Plajler  contains  about  fixteen  grains  of  quickfilver 
in  each  drachm.  Ed. 

Plajler  of  Litharge  i with  Quickfilver  contains  about  one  ounce 
©f  quickfilver  in  five  ounces.  Lond. 

Phjler  of  Ammoniac  with  Quickfilver  contains  about  one  ounce 
of  quickfilver  in  five  ounces.  Lond. 

owder  of  Scnm/nony  with  Calomel  contains  one  grain  of  calo- 
mel in  four  grains. ' Lond. 

Ointment  of  Nitrated  Qiiickflver  contains  twelve  grains  of  ni- 
trated quickfilver  in  one  drachm.  Lond. 

Stronger  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Qtiickflver  contains  in  each 
• drachm  four  grains  of  quickfilver  and  eight  of  nitrous  acid.  Ed. 

Milder  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Quickfilver  contains  in  each  feru- 
ple  half  a grain  of  quickfilver,  and  one  grain  of  nittous  acid.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  White  Calx  of  Quickfilver  contains  in  each  drachm 
about  four  grains  and  a half  of  the  calx.  Lond. 


OR, 

One  grain  of  Tartrite  of  Antimony  is  contained  in 


Wine  of  tartrite  of  antimony.  Ed. grs.  240 

Wine  of  antimoniated  tartar.  iJub.  120 

Wine  of  tartarifed  antimony.  Lond 120 

Wine  of  antimony.  Lond uncertain. 

One  grain  of  precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Afitimony  is  contained  in 
Compound  pills  of  antimony.  Dub grs.  2.7 

One  grain  of  Opium  is  contained  in 

Opiate  confection.  Lond grs.  36 

Opiate  electuary.  Ed. 43 

EleCtuary  of  catechu,  Ed. 193 
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One  grain  of  Opium  is  contained  in 
Compound  ele&uary  of  catechu.  Dub.  . 

Troches  of  liquorice  with  opium.  Ed. 

Compound  troches  of  liquorice.  Dub.  : 

Pills  of  opium.  Lond. 

Opiate  pills.  Ed.  . . . 

Opiate  powder.  Lond. 

Compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium.  Lond. 
Compound  powder  of  ipecacuan.  Lond.  Dub. 
Powder  of  ipecacuan  and  opium.  Ed.  . 

Tindture  of  opium.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Camphorated  tindture  of  opium.  Lond. 

Ditto  ditto  Dub.  . 

Ammoniated  tindture  of  opium.  Ed. 

Tindlure  of  foap  and  opium.  Ed.  . . 

One.  grain  of  Quickfilver  is  contained  in 
Quickfilver  pills.  Lond. 

Ditto  Dub.  . . 

Ditto  Edin.  • , 

Stronger  quickfilver  ointment.  Lond.  Dub. 
Weaker  quickfilver  ointment.  Lond.  Dub. 
Quickfilver  ointment.  Edin. 

Quickfilver  plafter.  Ed. 

Litharge  plafter  with  quickfilver.  Lond. 

Ammoniac  plafter  with  quickfilver.  Lond. 

One  grain  of  Calomel  is  contained  in 
Powder  of  fcammony  with  calomel.  Lond . . 

Compound  antimonial  pills.  Dub. 


grs. 


199 

7S 

60 

s 

10 

10 

43 

10 

10 

12 

244 

196 

68 

3 ‘-5 


grs, 


3* 

2*S 

4 
2 
6 

5 

5-5 

5- 

S' 


grs.  4 
2.7 


_ One  grain  of  the  Grey  Oxide  of  Quickfilver  is  contained  in 
Dintment  of  the  grey  oxide  of  quickiiiver^  Ed.  grs.  4 

One  grain  of  the  Red  Oxide  of  Quickfilver  is  contained  in 
Dintment  of  red  oxide  of  quickfilver*  Ed.  . grs.  9 

Dne  grain  of  Submuriate  of  Quickfilver  and  Ammonia  is  con- 
tained in 

)intment  of  white  calx  of  quickfilver.  Lond.  grs.  13 

One  grain  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury  is  contained  in 
tronger  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  Ed.  grs.  5' 

)intment  of  nitrated  quickfilver.  Lond.  Dub.  . 5 

dilder  ointment  of  nitrate  of  quickfilver.  Ed.  13 

In  many  inftances  thefe  proportions  are  only  to  be  confidered 
;3  approximations  to  the  truth,  as  they  are  calculated  from  the 
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quantities  of  the  ingredients  taken  to  form  the  preparation,  not 
from  the  quantities  which  exift  in  it  aftei  it  is  formed  . The  nitrate 
of  mercury , for  example,  in  the  different  ointments  into  which  it 
enters,  is  cftirnated  as  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  of  mercury  and 
nitrous  acid  employed  to  form  it,  although,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  preparation,,  it  cannot  be  fo  much.  In  the  folutions  of 
Opium,  the  opium  is  eftimated  as  equal  to  the  whole  quantity 
employed,  although  not  above  two  thirds  of  it  be  diffolved.  Laft- 
lv  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  lofs  by  evaporation  ; and  hence, 
notwithftanding  the  difference  by  calculation,  the  Edinburgh  troches 
of  liquorice  with  opium  contain  probably  as  much  opium  as  thofe 
of  Dublin ; for  the  former,  being  made  with  fyrup,  will  lofe 
more  in  drying  than  the  latter,  which  are  made  with  extra#  of 
liquorice. 


POSOLOGICAL  and  PROSODIAL  TABLE . 


,>c 


ACETIS  potaffie,  B i to  3 i. 

Acetius  ammomae  aqua,  3 ij  to  3 vi. 

\cidum  acetofum  impurum,  3 i to  § fs;  5 i to  % ij,  in  glyflers, 
deltillatum,  do. 
aromaticum  analeptic . 
forte,  B i to  3 i. 

; camphorat'im  analeptic. 

\cidi  acetofi  fyrupus,  5 i to  3 ij. 

carbomci  aqua,  tb  ij  daily. 

\cidum  benzoicum,  gr  x to  5 fs. 

muriaticum,  gr  x to  g1  xl. 
nitrofum,  g*  _v  to  g£  xx. 

dilutum,  g1  x to  xl. 
fuccimcum,  gr  v to  B i? 
fulphuncum  dilutum,  gl  xv  to  g£  xxx. 

aromaticum,  gl  xv  to  xxx. 

\coniti  napelli  herba,  gr  i to  g'  v. 

fuccus  ipifiatus,  gr  \ to  gr  iij. 

\cori  calami  radix,  B * t0  3 i* 

Aefcuii  hippocaftani  cortex,  3 fs  to  to  3 *• 

\ether  fulphuvicus,  gc  xx  to  3 i. 

cum  alcohole,  3 fs  to  3 ij. 
cum  alcohole  aromaticus,  3 fsto-5  ij.' 

Mcphol,  3 fs  to  3 i. 

ammoaiatum,  3 fs  to  3 i. 

aromaticum,  3 fs  to  3 *• 
foctidum,  3 fs  to  3 i. 
fuccinatum,  gl  x to  xl. 

Y y a 
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Allii  fativi  radix,  3|i  to  5 ij. 

Aloes  perfoliatae  focotorin*  fuccus  fpiflatus,  gr  v to  xv 
polvis  cum  canella,  gr  x to  $ i. 
pulvis  cum  ferro,  gr  v to  3 i. 
pulvis  cum  guaiaco,  gr  x to  3 i. 
pilulae,  gr  xv  to  3 fs. 
pilula  composfta,  gr  x to  xxv. 
pilula  cum  afla  fcetida,  gr  x to  B i. 

cum  colocynthide,  gr  v to  gr  x. 
cum  myrrha,  gr  x to  B i* 
tin&ura,  3 fs  to  3 ij. 
tin&ura  cum  myrrha, ‘3  fs  to  3 ij. 
tinttura  atherea,  3 fs  to  5 ij. 
vinum,  § fs  to  g ifs. 
extra&um,  gr  v to  xv.  , 

Althaea  officinalis  deco&um,  ad  libitum. 

fyrupus,  3 i to  5 iij. 

Alumina  fulphas,  3 fs  to  3 i. 

fulphatis  pulvis  compofityis,  gr  x to  5 fs 

Ammonia  aqua,  g‘  x to  xv. 

acetitis  aqua,  g fs. 
hydro-fulphuretum,  gl  v to  xij. 
carbonas,  gr  v to  gr  xv. 
carbonatis  aqua,  gl  xx  to  3 i* 

Ammoniacum  gummi  resina,  gr  x to  3 
Ammoniaci  lac,  3 iij  to  3 i. 

Amomi  zingiberis  radix,  g'  v to  B 1. 

fyrupus,  3 1 10  3 “j* 
tinttura,  3 i to  3 iij. 
repentis  femina,  gr  v to  B i. 

tinftura,  5 i to  3 iij. 
tinttura  compofita,  3 i to  3 iij. 
zedoaria  radix,  3 i to  3 i. 

Amvedali  communis  oleum  fixum,  3 iij  to  5 i 

emulfio,  lb  ij  daily. 

Amyli  mucilago,  g iv  to  § vj  in  glyfor. 

trochxfci,  3 i to  3 ij. 

Amyridis  elemifera  refina,  gr  x to  3 fs* 

gileadenfis  refina  liquida,  B i to  5 i, 

Anethi  graveolentis  femina,  B i to  3 i. 

aqua  deftillata,  3 i to  3 iij 

foemculi  femina,  B 1 10  3 *• 

' aqua  deftillata,  g i to  g iij. 
oleum  volatile,  ij  to  g£  v. 

Angelica  archangelica  radix,  herba,  femen,  5 Is  to  5 *!• 
Anguftura  cortex,  gr  x to  B >• 
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Aifthemldis  nobilis  flores,  B i to  3 i. 

decodtum,  in  glyjler. 
extradtum,  gr  x to  5 i; 
pyrethri  radix,  gr  iij  to  B i. 

Antimonii  fulphuretum  praeparatum,  gr  xv  to  B ij* 

Oxidum  cum  fulphure  per  nitratem  potaffse,  gr  i to  iv. 
cum  fulphure  vitrificattim,  gr  £ to  ifs. 
vitrificatum  cum  cera,  gr  iij  to  B *• 
fulphuretum  fufcum  ( kermes  mineralis)  gr  i to  ifs. 

prsecipitatum,  gr  i to  iv. 
oxidum  cum  phofphate  calcis,  gr  iij  to  viij. 
et  potaflae  tartris,  gr  i to  i. 
tartritis  vinum,  5 ij  to  vi. 
vinum,  3 iij  to  § fs. 

oxidum  album  ( antiinoniuni  calcinatum ) gf  X to  3 fs. 
pilulae  compofitx,  gr  iij  to  v. 

Apli  petroselini  femlna,  B t to  ij. 

Arbiiti  uvae  urft  folia,  gr  x to  B ij* 

Arctii  lappae  radix,  a decoElion  of  % ij  in  lb  ij  of  watery  daily < 

Argenti  nitras,  gr  £ to  f. 

Arimaculati  radix,  gr  vi  to  B i* 

conferva,  3 fs  to  3 ifs. 

Ariftolocbix  ferpen.tariae  radix,  B i to  3 i. 

tindtura,  3 i to  3 iij.} 

Armcae  montans  herba,  gr  v to  x. 

Arfemci  oxidum  album,  gr  |. 

Artemifiae  abrotani  folia,  B i to  3 i.  . 

maritlmae  cacumina,  B i to  3 i. 

conferva,  3 ij  to  % fs. 
fantomcae  cacumina,  3 fs  to  3 i. 
abfinthii  herba,  B 1 to  B ij* 

Asari  europaese  folia,  gr  ij  to  iv. 

pulvis  compofitus,  gr  v to  B i* 

Aftragali  tragacanthx  pulvis  compofitus,  3 fs  to  3 ife< 

Atropae  belladonaae  folia,  g£  fs  to  gr  v. 

fuccus  fpifiatus,  gr  | to  gr  iij. 

Barytae  muriatis  folutio,  gr  v to  x. 

Bitumen  petroleum  fulphuratum,  gr  v to  xxx. 

Bituminis  petrolei  oleum,  g*  x to  xxx. 

Bolus  gallicus,  B i to  3 i. 

Bubonis  galbani  gummi  resina,  gr  x to  B *• 

piliilac  compofitae,  gr  x to  3 fs. 
tindbura,  3 i to  iij. 

Calcis  acpia,  § iv  to  lb  i daily. 
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Calcis  muriatis  folutio,  g1  xl  to  3 i. 

carbonas  prseparatus,  9 i to  3 i. 
carbonatis  miftura,  § i to  ij. 

pulvis  compositus,  9 i to  ij. 
carbonatis  pulvis  compofitus  cum  opio,  gr  xv  to  3 ij. 
trochifci,  3 i to  ij. 

Cancri  artaci  lapilli  prseparati,  3 t to  i. 

paguri  chelae  praeparatae,  3 fs  to  i. 

chelarum  pulvis  compofitus,  9 i to  ij. 
Canellse  albse  cortex,  gr  xv  to  9 ij. 

Capstci  annui  fru£tus,  gr  v to  x. 

Cardamines  pratenfis  flores,  3 fs  to  3 i. 

Cari  carui  femina,  gr  x to  3 »• 

oleum  volatile,  g*  i to  v. 
fpiritus,  3 ij  to  $ i. 

Caryophylli  aromatici  floris  germen,  gr  v to  3 i. 

oleum  volatile,  gf  iij  to  v. 

Cafliae  fiftulse  pulpa,  % fs  to  i.  . 

eleftuarium,  3 ij  to  % i. 

Caffiae  fennae  folia,  B i to  3 i. 

pulvis  compofitus,  9 i to  3 i. 
infufum,  % i to  iij. 
infufum  tartarisatum,  % ifs  to  iij. 
tin&ura,  § fs  to  § i. 
ele&uarium,  3 i to  % fs. 
extrattum,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

Caftoreum  rofsicum,  gr  x to  $ i„ 

Caftorei  tin£lura,  3 i to  ij. 

composite,  3 fs  to  i. 

Centaurese  benedidlse  herba,  gr  xv  to  3 >• 

Cephaelidis  ipecacuanhae  radix,  9 i to  3 fs. 

vinum,  % fs  to  % \. 
pulvis 'compofitus,  9 fs  to  9 i. 
Cera,  9 1 to  3 i,  in  etnuljion . 

Cervi  elaphi  cornu  decodtum,  % ij  to  itr. 

uftum,  § fs  to  ^ i fs. 

Chiromse  centaurei  fummitates,  9 1 10  5 >• 

Cinane  fcolymi  folia,  3 fs  to  i,  of  the  exprejfed  juice. 
Cinchonse  officinalis  cortex,  9 1 t0  5 ij- 
deco&um,  3 i to  iv. 

* infufum,  § i to  iv. 

tin&ura,  5 i to  3 ij. 
tin&ura  ammoniata,  3 fs  to  ij. 
tin&ura  compofita,  5 i to  iij 
x 
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CInchonae  officinalis  extradlum,  gr  x to  3 i. 

extra&um  cum  resina,  gr  v to  3 i. 
Ciffimpeli  pareirae  radix,  gr  xv  to  3 ij. 

Cilti  cretici  resina  (Ladanum),  gr  x to  5 fs. 

Citri  aurantii  folia,  flores,  gr  x to  3 i* 

frudtus  cortex  exterior,  3 fsto  3 ij. 
aqua  deftillata,  3 i to  iij. 
fyrupus  corcicis,  5 i to  ij. 
tindtura  corticis,  3 i to  ij. 
conferva  corticis,  3 ij  to  v. 

Citri  medicce,  fuccus  expreffus,  3 i to  % fs. 

fuccus  fpifsatus,  3 i to  5 ij. 

fyrupus  fucci,  3 i to  iij. 

frudtus  cortex  exterior,  3 fs  to  ij,  in  inftifm • 

aqua  deftillata,  % i to  iij. 

oleum  volatile,  gc  ii  to  g*  v. 

Cochleanse  officinalis  herba,  | i to  iv,  of  the  juice. 

fuccus  compofitus,  § i to  iv. 

Cochleariae  armoracTse  radix,  3 i to  3 i. 

fpiritus  compositus,  3 iij  to  | i. 

Colchici  autumnalis  radix,  gr  fs  to  iij  . 

fyrupus,  3 i to  % i. 
oxymel,  3 i to  § fs. 

Colombo  radix,  gr  x to  3 *• 
tindtura,  3 i to  iij. 

Confedtio  aromatica,  gr  xv  to  3 i. 

opiata,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

Comi  maculati  folia,  gr  iij. 

fuccus  fpilsatus,  gr  £ to  gr  iij. 

Convolvuli  fcammonise  gummi  resina,  gr  v to  gr  xv. 

pulvis  compositus,  gr  x to  gr  xv. 
pulvis  cum  aloe,  gr  x to  xv. 
pulvis  cum  calomelane,  gr  x to  3 i* 
eledtuarium,  3 fs  to  i. 

Convolvuli  jalapas  radix,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

pulvis  compofitus,  3 fs  to  3 i* 
tindtura,  3 i to  iij. 
extradtum,  3 fs  to  3 *• 

Copaiferse  officinalis  resina,  gt  xv  to  3 fs. 

Coriandri  fativi  femina,  3 i to  3 i. 

Croci  fativi  floris  ftigmata,  gr  v to  3 fs. 

fyrupus,  5 i to  ij.  v 

tindtura,  3 fs  to  ij. 

Crotonis  eleutherise  cortex,  3 * 3 ft’ 
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Crotonis  eleutherise  extra&um,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

tin&ura,  3 i to  § fs. 

Cucumis  colocynthidis  frudlus  medulla,  gr  iij  to  viij. 

extradbum  compost  turn,  gr  v to  3 fc. 

Cumini  cyrnini  femina,  ^ i to  3 i. 

Cupri  fub-acetis,  gr  | to  \ . 

ammoniaretum,  gr  | to  v. 
ammoniareti  pilube,  No.  i. 
aqua  ammoniareti,  gt  v to  gt  xxx. 
lulphas,  gt  ij  to  x. 

Cureumse  longse  radix,  9 i to  3 i. 

Daphnes  mezerei  radicis  cortex,  gt  i to  x. 

Daphnes  mezerei  deco&um,  § iv  to  tb  fs. 

Dattirae  ftramonii  herba,  gr  i to  v. 

Dauci  carotae  femina,  3 i to  3 i. 

Delphimi  ftaphisagrise  femina,  gr  iij  to  x. 

Dianthi  caryophylli  flores,  9 i to  3 i. 

fyrupus,  3 i to  ij. 

Digitalis  purpurese  folia,  grfa  to  iij. 

infufum,  3 iij  to  § f. 
tindlura,  gr  x to  xl. 

Dolfchi  prurientis  pubes  leguminis  rigida,  gr  v to  x. 

Dorftemae  contrayervae  radix,  3 1 to  3 fs. 

pulvis  compofitus,  9 i to  ij* 

Eledtuarium  opiatum,  9 1 to  ij* 

Eryngii  maritimi  radix,  3 ij  to  iij. 

Ferri  limatura,  griij  to  gr  x. 

oxidum  nigrum  purificatum,  do. 
carbonas,  do. 
carbonas  prascipitatus,  do. 
fuper-carboiiatis  aqua,  lb  i,  daily. 
lulphas,  gr4  to  v. 
et  potaffc  tartris,  gr  x to  3 fs. 
ct  ammonia?  murias,  gr  iij  to  xv. 
munatis  tinftura,  gt  x to  xx. 

et  ammonite  tindbura,  gt  xv  to  5 i. 
vinum,  3 ij  to  vj. 
acetati  tmdbura,  gt  x to  xxx. 

Feffilae  afiae  fcetidte  gummi  resina,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

lac;  § fs  to  § i fs. 
tindbura,  3 fs  to  5 i. 
pilulae  composita?,  gr  x to  xx. 

Fici  caricte  frucbus,  No.  vi,  in  decodlion. 

Fraxi'ni  orni  fuccus  concretus  ( manna ),  3 fs  to  i fs. 
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Fraxini  orni  fucci  concreti  fyrupus,  g i to  g ij. 

Fumanae  officinalis  herba,  g i to  g ij , of  the  exprefed  juice. 
Gentianae  luteae  radix,  gr  x to  3 ij. 

infufum  compofitum,  3 fs  to  ij. 
tindura  compofita,  3 i to  iij. 
vinum  compofitum,  g i§  to  5 i. 
extradum,  gr  x to  B ij. 

Geoffiraeffi  inermis  cortex,  B i to  ij. 

decodum,  g i. 

Glycyrrhiz®  glabrae  radix,  3 fs  to  i. 

extradum,  3 i to  iij. 
trochifci,  3 i to  ij. 

trochifci  cum  opio,  3 i,  during  the  day > 
Gratiolae  officinalis  herba,  gr  x to  3 i. 

Guaiaci  officinalis  resina,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

tindura,  3 ij  to  g fs. 
tindura  ammoniata,  3 i to  ij. 
decodum  compofitum,  g iv  to  vj. 
Haematoxyli  Campechiani  extradum,  3 i to  ij. 

Hellebori  nigri  radix,  gr  x to  3 i. 

extradum,  gr  v to  gr  x. 
tindura,  3 fs  to  ifs. 

Hellebori  fcetidi  folia,  $ i to  ij. 

Hordei  diftjchi  decodum,  g ij  to  vj. 

compofitum,  g iij  to  vj. 
Hydrargyrum  purificatum,  g ij  to  iv. 

cum  creta,  gr  x to  5 fs. 

Hydrargyri  oxidum  cinereum,  gr  i to  gr  v. 
pilulae,  gr  v to  xv. 
oxidum  rubrum,  gr  fs. 
fub-fulphas,  gr  i to  gr  v. 
fub*murias,  gr  i to  g_r  v. 

praecipitatus,  do. 
acetis,  gr  i to  vj. 
mums,  gr  £ to  •§. 
fulphuretum  nigrum,  B i to  3 i. 

rubrum,  gr  x to -3  fs. 

Hyofciami  nigri  herba,  femen,  gr  iij  to  gr  x. 

fuccus  fpiflatus,  gr  i to  v. 
tindura,  ^ i to  3 i. 

Hyperici  perforati  flores,  B i to  3 i* 

H'  fsopi  officinalis  herba,  B * to  3 i. 

Inuiae  helenii  radix,  B i t0  3 i- 
Iridis  florentinee  radix,  B * t0  3 
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Iridis  pfeudacori  radicis  fuccus  expreflus,  gr  lx  to  lxxx. 

Ifis  nobilis  (corallium),  gr  x to  3 i. 

Juglandis  regia  fruftus  immaturus,  externally  in  decoction. 

Juniperi  communis  baccae,  3 fs  to  i. 

oleum  volatile,  g«  ij  to  x. 
fpiritus  compoGtus,  5 ij  to  vi. 

Juniperi  lyciae  gummi  refina  (Olibanura),  3 i to  ij. 

Juniperi  fablnae  folia,  gr  xv  to  ^ ij. 

extra&um,  gr  x to  3 fs. 
tindlura  compofita,  gr  xxx  to  3 i. 

Kino,  gr  x to  ^ i 

tin&ura,  3 i to  iij. 

La&ucae  virofae  fuccus  fpifsatus,  gr  iij  to  xv. 

Lauri  cinnamomi  cortex,  gr  v to  ^ i. 

aqua  deftillata,  § ito  iij. 
fpiritus,  3 ij  to  § i. 
tinftura,  5 i to  § iij, 
tin&ura  compofita,  3 fs  to  ij, 
oleum  volatile,  gtt  i to  iij. 

Laurus  caflia,  conftderably  weaker  than  the  preceding  fpecies,  in  other 
refpcEls  fimilar. 

Lauri  -camphorae  camphora,  gr  iij  to  ^ i. 

emulfio,  § fs  to  ij. 

acidum  acetofum,  odour  analeptic . 

Lauri  nobilis  folia,  baccae,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

Lauri  fafsafras  lignum,  radix,  eorumque  cortex,  3 i to  3 i<. 
oleum  volatile,  gt  ij  to  g*  x. 

Lavandulae  fpicaeflorentes,  3 i to  3 i. 

fpiritus,  an  analeptic  perfume. 
fpiritus  compositus,  3 fs  to  ij. 
oleum  volatile)  gt  i to  v. 

Leontodi  taraxaci  radix,  herba,  g i to  ij,  of  the  juice. 

Lilii  candidi  radix,  externally  as  a poultice. 

Lini  ufitatiflimi  femina,  in  infufton , $ i to  water  lb  i. 

oleum  fixurn,  § fs  to  i ; or,  in  clyfers,  % iij  to  vj. 

Lini  cathartici  Uerba,  5 ij  or  an  infufton  of  a handful  of  the frefi 
plant. 

Lobeliae  fyphiliticae  radix,  § fs,  boiled  in  lb  xij  of  water  to  lb  viij 
half  a pint  twice  a-day. 

Magnesia,  gr  x to  ?)  i. 

Magnefiae  carbonas,  9 i to  5 i. 
trochifci,  3 i to  ij. 
fulphas,  % fs  to  § i. 

Malvae  fylveftris  folia,  flores,  3 fs  to  i> 
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Marrubii  vulgaris  herba,  5 ^ to  i. 

Mel  defpumatum,^  3 ij  to  § i,  in  clyjlers  § iij. 
acetatum,  3 i to  ij. 

Melaleucae  leucadendri  oleum  volatile,  gt  i to  v. 

Melifiae  officinalis  herba,  gr  x to  9 ij. 

Meloes  vesicatorii  pulvis,  gF  fs  to  i. 

tin&ura,  gt  x to  xxx,.  r,, 

Menthae  vindis  herba,  gr  x to  3 i. 

aqua,  J * to  *j* 
fpiritus,  3 ij  to  § i. 
oleum  volatile,  gt  ij  to  v. 

Menthae  piperltae  herba,  gr  x to  3 ij. 

aqua,  5 i to  ij. 
fpiritus,  3 ij  to  § i. 
oleum  volatile,  gt  i to  gt  iij. 

Menthae  pulegii  herba,  gr  x to  9 ij. 

aqua,  % i to  ij. 
fpiritus,  5 ij  to  § i« 
oleum,  gt  ij  to  v. 

Menyanthis  trifoliatae  herba,  5 fs  to  § i. 

Mimofae  catechu  extraftum,  gr  xv  to  3 fsl 
eleftuarium,  9 i to  3 i. 
infufum,  § i to  ij. 
tindtura,  3 i to  iij. 

Mimofae  niloticae  gummi,  3 i to  ij. 

emulfio,  lb  ij  daily 2 
mucilago,  § is* 

Momordicae  elaterii  fuccus  fpiffatus,  gr  fs  to  gr  vj. 

Mori  nigrae  fyrupus,  3 i to  § fs. 

Mofchus,  gr  v to  9 i. 

Mofchi  tindlura,  3 i to  § fs. 

miftura,  % fs  to  ifs. 

Murias  ammoniae,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

Murias  fodae,  3 iij  to  % fs,  in  clyjlers. 

Myrlfticae  mofchatae  frudlus  nucleus,  gr  v.  ad  9 u 
oleum  volatile,  gt  ij  ad  gt  v. 
fpiritus,  3 ij  ad  | i. 
nucis  involucrum,  macis,  didtum. 
involucri  oleum  exprefium,  externally • 
Myroxyli  peruiferi  balfamum,  g”  v to  3 fs. 

tindtura,  3 fs  to  3 i. 

Myrrha,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

-Myrrh*  tindtura,  3 fs  to  ifs. 

pulvis  compofitus,  gr  xv  to  9 ij. 
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Myrti  piment®  fruclus,  gr  v to  3 i- 

..aqua  deftillata,  ^itoiij. 
fpiritus,  5 ij  to  | i. 
oleum  volatile,  gt  iij  to  v. 

Nicotian®  tabaci  folia,  gr  fs  to  v. 

vinum,  gt  xxx  to  gt  lxxx. 

Ole®  Europe®  oleum  fixum,  5 iij  to  § i. 

Oleum  animale,  gt  x to  xl. 
vini,  gt.itoiv. 

Onifci  afelli  (Milleped®)  pr®parati,  3 i to  ij. 

Opium,  gr  fs  to  gf  ij. 

Opii  piiul®,  gr  v to  3 f. 
tindlura,  gr  xx  to  xl. 

ammoniata,  5 fs  to  ij. 
camphorata,  5 fs  to  ij. 

Origani  vulgaris  herba,  gr  x to  ^ i. 

oleum  volatile,  gt  i to  ij. 
majoran®  herba,  3 i to  5 i. 

Oftre®  edulis  teft®  pr®paraf®,  3 fs  to  it 
Ovis  arietis  sevum  pr®paratum,  externally. 

Oxalis  acetosell®  folia,  3 fs  to  ifs  of  the  juice. 

conferva,  3 ij  to  3 fs. 

P®ne®  farcocoll®  gummi  refina  (farcocolla),  gr  x to  3 fs* 

Panacis  quinquefolii  radix,  ^ i to  3 i. 

Papaveris  rhce®  flores,  3 i in  decoEiion . 

fyrupus,  5 i to  iij. 

Papaveris  fomniferi  fyruptts,  § fs  to  i to  adults ; 3 i to  ij  to  child- 
ren  ; one  ounce  is  fuppofed  to  contain  one  grain  'tf  opium. 

extra&um,  gr  i to  v. 
fuccus  fpiflatus  (Opium),  gr  fs  to  gr  q. 
Parietari®  officinalis  herba,  gr  x to  3 i,  or  | i to  iij  of  the  juice. 
Paftr  acae  opoponacis  gummi  refina,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

Phafiani  galli  ovorum  teft®  pr®parat®,  3 fs  to  i. 

Phyfeteris  maciocephali  fevum  (fpermaceti),  3 fs  to  i fs. 
Pimpihell®  anisi  femina,  gt  xv  to  5 fs. 

fpiritus  compositus,  3 ij  to  § i. 
oleum  volatile,  gt  v to  gt  x. 

Pini  balsame®  refina  liquida  (Balfamum  Canadenfe),  gr  v to  3 fs. 
Pini  lands  refina  liquida  (Terebinthina  veneta),  3 i to  ij  ; and  in 
cly/lers,  5 fs  to  i. 

Pini  fylveftris  relina  liquida  (Terebinthina  vulgaris),  gl  xv  to  3 i j » 
, and  in  ciyjlers , % fs  to  i. 

refina  empyreumatica  (P’x  liquida),  3 i to  5 i. 

Pini  oleum  volatile  (Oleum  terebinthin®)  re&ificatum,  gt  x to  3 i. 
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>iperis  nigri  baccae,  gr  v to  3 i . 
cubebae  baccte,  gr  v to  3 i. 
iongi  fru&as,  gr  v to  3 *• 

Plftaci®  lentifci  refina  (Maftiche),  gr  v to  5 fs. 

terebinthi  (Trebinthina  Chia),  3 * to  5 i. 

Plumbi  acetis,  gr  fs  to  ij. 

Polygalae  fenegae  radix,  3 » to  5 

deco&um,  § i to  ij. 

Polygon!  biftortae  radix,  gr  xv  to  3 i.  ^ 

Polypodii  filices  maris  radix,  3 i to  3 ij. 

Potaffae  aqua,  g*  x to  xxx. 
acetis,  3 i to  3 ij- 
fuper-carbonatis  aqua,  | vj  to  Ife  fs. 
fulphuretum,  gr  v to  xv. 
tartris,  3 1 to  3 ^s* 
fuper-tartris,  3 i to  | i. 
fulphas,  3 » to  § fs. 
carbonas,  gr  v to  3 *• 
carbonatis  aqua,  3 fs  to  3 i. 
nitras,  gr  v to  3 fs. 
nitratis  trochifci,  3 i to  ij. 
fulphas  cum  fulphure,  gr  xv  to  3 fs. 

Potentillae  reptantis  radix*  3 fs  to  i. 

Pruai  domefticae  fru&us,  % ij  to  iij  ,fewed. 
fpindfae  fru&us. 

conferva,  5 ij  to  ^ fs. 

Pterocarpi  draconis  resina,  gr  x to  3 'j* 

Pulvis  aromaticus,  gr  v to  gr  x. 
opiatus,  gr  v to  gr  x. 

Punicae  granati  fru£tus  cortex,  3 * t°  3 V 
fioris  petala,  3 f9  to  ifs. 

Quafliae  fimarubas  cortex,  3 fs  to  ij  or,  3 ij  1,1  decoflion.\ 

excelfae  lignum,  gr  v to  3 i ; or,  % i to  ij  of  an  infufion  of 
3 ij  in  lb  i water. 

Quercus  rohoris  cortex,  gr  xv  to  5 fs  ; or,  g i to  ij  of  an  infufion  of 
3 ij  in  ft  i water. 

Quercus  cerris  galla*,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

RKamni  cathartici  fuccus  expreflus,  % fs  to  i. 

fyrupus,  § is  to  its. 

Rhei  palmati  radix,  gr  x to  3 >j* 
infufum,  ^ fs  to  its. 
pilulac  compofitae,  gr  x to  3 fs. 
tin&ura,  § fs  to  i fs  j or  as  a flomachic,  3 ij  to  3 fs* 
^ompoftta,  3 fs  to  i fs. 
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Rhei  palmati  tin&ura  cum  aloe,  § fs  to  i. 

cum  geutiana,  § fs  to  ifs ; or ,3  ij  to  § fs, 
as  a Jlomachlc* 
vinum,  § fs  to  i fs. 

Rhododendrt  chrysanthi  folia,  gr  v to  x ; or  an  infufion  of  3 ij  in 
| x of  water. 

Rhi  toxicodendri  folia,  gr  fs  to  i. 

Ribis  nigri  fuccus  fpiffatus,  § fs  to  i. 
fyrupus,  3 i to  § fs. 

Ricini  communis  oleum  expreflum.  § fs  to  % 3. 

Rofae  gallicae  petala,  B i to  3 i. 

conferva,  3 ij  to  § fs.  r 

infufum,  § ij  to  vj. 
fyrupus,  3 i to  ij. 

mel,  5 i to  ij.  f, 

Rofae  damafcen®  petala,  B i to  3 i. 

aqua  deftillata,  % i to  iij.  /, 
fyrupus,  3 ij  to  % fs. 

Rofae  caninas  (Cynofbatus)  conferva,  3 ij  to  vj. 

Roris  maripi  officinalis  fummitates,  gl  x to  B ij  » a,,d  a*  infufyn 

3 i to  i ft. 

oleum  volatile,  gu  ij  to  gl  v. 
fpiritus. 

Rubiae  tin&orum  radix,  B 1 t0  5 &• 

Rubi  idaei  fyrupus,  5 i to  Is. 

Rumicis  acetof®  folia,  l i to  § ij  of  the  juice. 

Rut®  graveolentis  herba,  gr  xv  to  B ij- 

extraftum,  gr  x to  B i. 

Sagapehum  gummi  refina,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

Salicis  fragilis  cortex,  B i to  5 i. 

Salvi®  officinalis  folia,  gr  xv  to  B ij- 
Sambuci  nigri  cortex  interior,  gr  v to  B *• 
fuccus  fpiffatus,  % fs  to  i fs. 

Sapo,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

ScUl®  maritim®  radix  recens,  grv  to  gr  xy. 

radix  ficcata,  gr  i to  gr  iij. 
fyrupus,  3 i to  ij. 
mel,  5 fs  to  ij. 
oxymel,  3 fs  to  ij. 
acetum,  3 fs  to  3 ifs. 
conferva,  5 fs  to  i. 
tin&ura,  glt  x to  xx. 
pilul®,  gr  x to  B >• 

Sinapeos  alb®  femina,  § fs  to  3;  i. 

oleum  fixum,  % fs  to  i. 
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Dll  nodiflori  herba,  % ij  or  iij  of  the  juice. 

Sifymbni  naiturtii  herba,  § i or  ij  of  the  juice. 

Smilacis  sar  sap  a rill  SB  radix,  9 i to^5  fs. 

decodtum,  § iv  to  lb  fs. 

compofitum,  * iv  to  lb  fs. 

Sodas  carbonas,  gr_x  to  5 fs. 

fuper-carbonatis  aqua,  3 ivtolb  fs. 
et  potaflae  tartris,  5 vj  to  % i fs. 
fulphas,  1 fs  to  ifs. 
phofphas,  x fs  to  ifs.  , 

munas,  3 iij  to  § fs,-  in  ghjters. 
fub- boras,  gr  x to  5 fs. 

Solani  d ulcamarae  ftipites,  3 fs  to  5 in  infufion. 

Spartii  fcoparii  fummitates,  9 i to  to  3 i. 

extradtum,  5 fs  t0  u 
Spigeliac  marilandicte  radix,  5 fs  to  9 ij* 

Spiritus  aetheris  fulphurici  compositus,  3 fs  to  ifs. 

nitrofi,  5 fs  to  5 i. 

Spongia  ulta,  5 fs  t0  *• 

Stalagmitidiscambogiodisfuccus  fpiflatus,  (Gambogia)  gr  y to  grx 
Stanni  pulvis  et  limatura,  5 i to  ij. 

Styracis  officinalis  balsamum,  grx  to  3 fs. 
benzoini  balsamum,  grx  to  5 fs. 

tindtura  compofita,  3 fs  to  i. 

Succinum  praeparatum,  9 1 t0  5 
Suceini  oleum  redlihcatum,  gt  x to  xx. 

fulphas  alumina),  9 t0  9 *• 

Sulphur  praecipitatum,  5 i to  iij. 

l'ublimatum  lotum,  9 1 to  3 '• 

Sulphuris  trochlfci,  3 1 to  “j* 

Swietemagmahagoni  cortex,  9 '1  to  ij. 

febrifuge  cortex,  9 i t0  ij* 

Tamarindi  indie®  frudtus,  3 fs  to  ifs. 

infufum  cum  calfia  fenna,  ^ ;j  to  iv. 

Tanaceti  vulgaris  herba,  3 fs  to  i. 

Teucrii  maris  herba,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

fcordii  herba,  9 1 10  5 i* 

Toluiferae  balsami  balsamum,  g^xv  to  9 ij. 

fyrupus,  5 i to  iij. 
tindtura,  3 fs  to  ij. 

Tormentilla)  eredhe  radix,  9 i to  ij* 

Tuffilagmis  farfarte  herba,  § ij  to  iv  of  the  exprejfed juice. 

Ulmi  campeftris  cortex  interior,  9 i t0  5 *• 
decodtum,  3 iv  to  lb  fs. 
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Urticae  dioicae  herba,  ^ i to  ij  of  the  expreffed  juice. 
Valerianae  officinalis  radix,  $ i to  3 i. 

tin&ura,  3 ij  to  § fs. 

ammoniata,  3 i to  ij, 
extradlum. 

Veratri  albi  radix,  gr  v to  Q i, 

' tin£lura,  gt  v to  x. 

Veronicae  beccabungae  herba,  § ij  to  iv  of  the  juice  daily. 
Violae  odoratae  fyrupus,  3 i to  ij. 

Winter®  aromatic®  cortex,  gr  x to  9 i. 

Zinci  oxidum,  gr  iij  to  x. 
fulphas,  gr  vj  to  3 fs. 


N.  B.  Thefe  are  in  general  the  dofes  for  adults  from  twenty  to  lixty, 
but  they  may  be  diminifhed  for  children  and  people  paft  the  prime 
of  life,  nearly  in  the  following  proportions. 


Ages. 

Months  2 

7 

*4 

28 

Years  3 

.5 

7 

*4 

63 

77 

100 


Proportionate  dofes. 

•sV 

I 


It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  fixty  drops  of  water,  one  hundred  of 
diluted  alcohol,  or  an  hundred  and  twenty  of  alcohol,  are  equal  to  a 
drachm  by  meafure 
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TABLE  of  Names  changed  in  the  last  Edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia . 


Names  changed ’. 

A. 

/V  CETUM  fcilliticum. 

^ ^ iEthiops  mineralis. 

Aqua  aluminofa  bateana. 
calcis  fimplex. 
cinnamomi  fimplex. 

fpirituofa. 

fortis. 

hordeata. 

juniperi  compofita. 
menthae  piperitidis  fimplex. 

fpirituofa. 
vulgaris  fimplex. 

fpirituofa. 

nucis  mofchatae. 

piperis  Jamaicenfis. 
pulegii  fimplex. 

fpirituofa. 
raphani  compofita. 
rofarum  damafcenarum. 
fapphirina. 
feminum  anethi. 

anifi  compofita. 
carui. 

vitriolica  camphorata. 

Urgent!  vivi  purificatio. 
i-xungia  porcinse  curatio. 


New  names. 

Acetum  fcillae. 

Hydrargyrus  cum  fulphure. 
Aqua  aluminis  compofita. 
calcis. 
cinnamomi. 

Spiritus  cinnamomi. 

Acidum  nitrofum  dilutum, 
Decoftum  hordei. 

Spiritus  juniperi  compofitus. 
Aqua  menthae  piperitidis. 
Spiritus  menthae  piperitidis. 

Aqua  menthae  fativae. 

Spiritus  menthae  fativae. 

nuclei  fru&us  myrifticse, 
five  nucis  rnofchatae. 
Aqua  pimento, 
pulegii. 

Spiritus  pulegii. 

raphani  compofitus. 
Aqua  rofae. 

cupri  ammoniati. 
anethi. 

Spiritus  anifi  compofitus. 
carui. 

Aqua  zinci  vitriolati  cum  cam- 
phora. 

Hydrargyri  purificatio. 

Adipis  fuill®  praeparatio, 

Z z 
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Table  of  Names  changed 


Names  changed. 

B. 

Balfamum  fulphuris  barbadenfe. 

fimplex. 
traumatic  um. 

C. 

Calx  antimonii. 

Cataplafma  e cymino. 

Caufticum  antimoniale. 

commune  fortius, 
lunare. 

Ceratum  album. 

citrinum. 

epuloticum. 

Chalybis  rubigo  pr separata. 
Cinnabaris  fadtitia. 

Coagulum  aluminofum. 

Confedtio  cardiaca. 

Cornu  cervi  calcinatio. 

D. 

Decodtum  album. 

commune  pro  clyftere. 
corticis  peruviani. 

pedtorale. 

E. 

Ele&uarium  lenitivum. 

Elixir  aloes. 

myrrhae  compofitum. 
paregoricum. 

Emplaftrum  ex  ammoniaco  cum 
mercurio. 

Emplaftrum  attrahens. 

ceplialicum. 

commune. 

adhaefivum. 
commune  cum  gum- 
mi. 

commune  cum  mer- 
curio. 
e cymino. 
roborans. 

e fapone.  ■> 

ftomachicum. 

veficatorium. 


New  names . 

Petroleum  fulphuratum. 

Oleum  fulphuratum. 

Tindtura  benzoes  compofita. 

Antimonium  calcinatum. 
Cataplafma  cUmini. 

Antimonium  muriatum. 

Calx  cum  kali  puro. 

Argentum  nitratum. 

Ceratum  fpermatis  ceti. 
refinae  flavae. 
lapidis  calaminaris. 

Ferri  rubigo. 

Hydrargyrus  fulphuratus  ruber. 
Cataplafma  aluminis. 

Confedtio  aromatica. 

Cornu  cervi  uftio. 

Decodtum  cornu  cervi. 

pro  enemate. 
cinchonae  five  corticis 
peruviani. 

hordei  compofitum. 

Eledtuarium  fennae. 

Tindtura  aloes  compofita. 

fabinae  compofita. 
opii  camphorata. 

Emplaftrum  ammoniaci  cum  hy- 
drargyro. 

Emplaftrum  cerae  compofitum. 

picis  burgundicae 
compofitum. 
lithargyri. 

cum  refina. 
lithargyri  compofi- 
tum. 

lithargyri  cum  hy- 
drargyro. 
cumini. 

thuris  compofitum. 
faponis. 

ladani  compofitum* 
cantharidis. 


i /• 
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in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 


Names  changed. 

Extra&um  cartharticum. 

ligni  campechenfis. 

corticis  peruviani. 

theb'aicum  five  opium 
colatum. 

F. 

'lores  benzoini. 

martiales. 
otus  communis. 

H. 

liera  picra. 

I. 

lfufum  amarum  fimplex. 

fenae  communis, 
xlepum  e camphora. 
e creta. 
e mofeho. 

L. 

inimentum  album. 

faponaceum. 
volatile, 
ixivium  fapanarium. 
tartari. 

M. 

el  segyptiacum. 

rofaceum. 
ercurius  calcinatus. 

corrofivus  fublimatus. 
ruber. 

dulcis  fublimatus. 
emeticus  flavus. 
prxeipitatus  albus. 

N. 

:rum  vitriolatum. 

O. 

:um  petrolei  barbadenfis. 

terebinthina*  aethereum. 
ium  colatum. 
ymel  fcilliticum. 
fimplex. 


New  names. 

Extra&um  colocynthidis  compofi- 
tum. 

haematoxyli  five  ligni 
campechiani. 
cinchonae  five  corticis 
peruviani. 

Opium  purificatum. 


Flores  benzoes. 

Ferrum  ammoniacale. 
Decoftum  pro  foment©. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  canella. 

Infufum  gentianae  compofitum, 
fennae  tartarifatum. 
Miftura  camphorata. 
cretacea. 
mofehata. 


Unguentum  fpermatis  cet u 
Linimentum  faponis. 

ammonias. 

Aqua  kali  puri. 

kali  praeparati. 

Oxymel  aeruginis. 

Mel  rofas. 

Hydrargyrus  calcinatus. 

muriatus. 
nitratus  ruber. 

Calomelas. 

Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus. 

Calx  hydrargyri  alba. 

Kali  vitriolatum. 

Oleum  petrolei. 

terebinthinas  re&ificatum. 
Opium  purificatum. 

Oxymel  fcillae. 

Mel  acetatum. 

Zn 
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Names  changed. 

P. 

Philonium  londinenfe. 

Pilulae  aromatics. 

ecphra&icae. 
gummofae. 
rufi. 

Pulvis  c bolo  compofitus. 

cum  opio. 

e ceruffa  compofitus. 
e chelis  cancrorum  compo- 
fitus. 

fternutatorius. 

R. 

Rob  baccarum  fambuci. 

S. 

Saccharum  faturni. 

Sal  abfmthii. 

catharticus  amarus.. 

glauberi. 

diureticus. 
martis. 
tartari. 

vitrioli.  . 

volatilis  falis  ammoniaci. 

Species  aromatics. 

Spiritus  cornu  cervi. 

lavendulse  fimplex. 
nitri  dulcis. 

glauberi. 
falis  ammoniaci. 
falis  ammoniaci  dulcis. 
falis  marini  glauberi. 
vinofus  camphoratus. 
vitrioli  dulcis. 
volatilis  aromaticus. 
fcetidus. 

Succi  fcorbutici. 

Syrupus  ex  althaea. 

e corticibus  aurantiorum. 
balfamicus. 
e meconio. 
rofarum  folutivus. 

T. 

Tabellae  cardialgics. 

Tortomm  pmetirum. 


New  names. 

Confeftio  opiata. 

Pulvis  aloeticus  cum  guaiaco. 

aloes  cum  ferro. 

Pilulae  Galbani  compofitae. 

aloes  cum  myrrha. 

Pulvis  cretae  compofitus. 

cum  opio 

ceruffte. 

cancri  chelarum  compofi 
tus. 

afari  compofitus. 

Succus  baccse  fambuci  fpiffatus. 


Ceruffa  acetata. 

Kali  praeparatum. 

Magnefia  vitriolata. 

Natron  vitriolatum. 

Kali  acetatum. 

Ferrum  vitriolatum. 

Kali  praeparatum. 

Zincum  vitriolatum. 

Ammonia  prsparata. 

Pulvis  aroipaticus. 

Liquor  volatilis  cornu  cervi. 
Spiritus  lavendulse. 

aetheris  nitrofi. 
Acidum  nitrofum. 

Aqua  ammoniac. 

Spiritus  ammoniae. 

Acidum  muriaticum. 

Spiritus  camphoratus. 

aetberis  vitriolici. 
ammoniae  compofitus. 
fcetidus. 

Succus  cochleariae  compofitus. 
Syrupus  althaeae. 

corticis  aurantii. 
tolutanus. 
papaveris  albi. 
rofae. 


Trocbifci  cretae. 
Antimonium  tartarifatuni. 
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Names  changed. 
Tartarura  vitriolatum. 

Tindura  amara. 

aromatica. 

corticis  peruviani  fim- 

corticis  peruviani  volati- 
le. 

foetida. 

florum  martialium. 
guaiacina  volatilis. 
japonica. 

martis  in  fpiritu  falis. 
melampodii. 
rhabarbari  fpirituofa. 
vinofa. 

rofarum. 

facra. 

ftomachica. 

thebaica. 

, valerianse  volatilis. 
Trochifci  bechici  albi. 

nigri. 

V. 

Vinum  antimoniale. 

chalybeatum. 

Unguentum  album. 

bafilicum  flavum. 
caeruleum  fortius, 
caeruleum  mitius. 

•«e  gummi  elemi. 
e mercurio  praecipi- 
tato. 

faturninum. 
fimplex. 
ad  veficatoria. 


New  names. 

Kali  vitriolatum. 

Tindura  gentianae  compofita. 

cinnamomi  compofita. 
cinchonas  five  corticis  pe- 
ruviani. 

cinchonae,fivecorticispe- 
ruviani,  ammoniata. 
afiae  fcetidae. 
ferri  ammoniacalis. 
guaiaci. 
catechu, 
ferri  muriati. 
hellebori  nigri. 
rhabarbari. 

Vinum  rhabarbari. 

Infufum  rofae. 

Vinum  aloes. 

Tindura  cardamomi  compofita. 
opii. 

valerianae  ammoniata. 
Trochifci  amyli. 

glycyrrhizse. 

Vinum  antimonii. 
ferri. 

Unguentum  cerae. 

refinae  flavae. 
hydrargyri  fortius, 
hydrargyri  mitius. 
elemi  compofitum. 
calcis  hydrargyri  al- 
bae. 

ceruflae  acetatae. 
adipis  fuillae. 
cantharidis. 
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TABLE  of  Names  changed,  and  of  some  Synonimes,  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 


Names  changed. 

A. 

Absinthium. 

Acetofa. 

Acetum  vini. 

Acidum  vitriolicum; 

vitrioli  aromaticum. 

iErugo. 

./Ether  vitriolicus. 

/Ethiops  mineralis. 

Agaricus. 

Alkali  caufticum. 

fixum  foffile. 

vegctabile. 

volatile. 

Alumen. 

uftum. 

Ammonia  muriata. 

prxparata. 

Amygdala  dulcis. 

Angelica  fativa. 

Anifum. 

Antimonium. 

calcareo-phofphora- 

tum. 

muriatum. 

tartarifatum. 

Aqua  ammoniac. 

acetatac. 

' caufticae. 

cupri  vitriolati  compofita, 
vel  aqua  ftyptica. 
lixiviac  caufticae. 
zinci  vitriolati. 

Arabicum  gummi. 


New  names . 

Artemisia  abfinthium.  , 

Rumex  acetofa. 

Acidum  acetofum. 

fulphuricum. 

aromaticum.  1 

Sub-Acetis  cupri. 

/Ether  fulphuricus. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  nigrum. 
Boletus  igniarius. 

Potafia. 

Carbonas  fodx. 

potaflae  impurus. 
ammoniac. 

Sulphas  aluminx. 

exficcatus. 

Murias  ammonix. 

Carbonas  ammonix. 

Amygdalus  communis,  t 
Angelica  Archangelica. 

Pimpinella  anifum. 

Sulphuretum  antimonii. 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum  pliofphate 
calcis, 

Murias  antimonii. 

Tartris  antimonii. 

Aqua  carbonatis  ammonix. 
acetitis  ammonix. 
ammonix. 

Solutio  fulphatis  cupri  compofita. 

Aqua  potaffx. 

Solutio  fulphatis  zinci. 

Gummi  mimofx  niloticx. 

\r.\ 
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Table  of  Names  changed,  &c. 


Names  changed. 

Afla  foetida. 

Aurantium  Hifpalenfe. 

Axungia  porcina. 

B. 

Balfamum  Canadenfe. 

Copaibas. 

Gileadenfe. 

Peruvianum. 

Tolutanum. 

traumaticum. 

Bardana. 

Barilla. 

Barytes. 

Belladonna. 

Benzoinum. 

Biftorta. 

Borax. 

Butyrum  antimonii. 

C. 

Cajeputa. 

Calamus  aromaticus. 

Calomelas. 

Calx  viva. 

Cancrorum  lapilli. 

Cantharis. 

Cardamomum  minus. 

Carduus  benediftus. 

Carica. 

Carvi. 

Caryophylla  aromatica. 

rubra. 

Cafcarilla. 

Caffia  fiftularis. 

lignea. 

Catechu. 

Caufticum  commune  acerrimum. 

mitius. 

lunare. 

Centaurium  minus. 

Cerufia. 

acetata. 

Chamasmelum. 

Cicuta. 

Cinnabaris  fadlitia. 

Cinara  hortenfis. 

Cineres  clavellati. 

Cinnamomum. 


New  names. 

Gummi-refina  ferulae  aftae  fcetidse. 
Citrus  aurantium. 

Adeps  fuis  fcrofas. 

Refina  liquida  pini  balfameae. 

copaiferse  officinalis, 
amyridis  Gileadenfis. 
Balfamum  myroxyli  peruiferi. 

toluiferae  balfami. 
Tindlura  benzoin  compolita. 
Arftium  lappa. 

Carbonas  fodas  impurus. 

- barytas. 

Atropa  belladonna. 

Balfamum  ftyracis  benzoin. 
Polygonum  biftorta. 

Boras  fodas. 

Murias  antimonii. 

Melaleuca  leucadendron. 

Acorus  calamus. 

Sub-Murias  hydrargyri. 

Calx. 

Carbonas  calcis  durior. 

Meloe  veficatorius. 

Amomum  repens. 

Centaurea  benedi&a. 

Fruftus  ficus  caricae.] 

Carum  carui. 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus. 
Dianthus  caryophyllus.  * 
Croton  eleutheria. 

Caffia  fiftula. 

Laurus  caffia. 

Mimofa  catechu. 

Potafla. 

cum  calce. 

Nitras  argenti. 

Chironia  centaurium. 

Oxidum  plumbi  album,  vel  carbo. 

nas  plumbi. 

Acetis  plumbi. 

Anthemis  nobilis. 

Conium  maculatum. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  rubrum. 
Cinara  Icolymus. 

Carbonas  potaflas  impurus. 

Taurus  cinnamomum. 
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Names  changed . New  names. 


Coccinella. 

Colocynthis. 

Confedtio  japonica. 

Contrayerva. 

Cortex  peruvianus. 

Creta  alba. 

Crocus  antimonii.  7 
metallorum.  3 
Cryftalli  tartari. 

Cucumis  agreftis. 

Cuprum  ammoniacum. 

vitriolatum. 

Cynofbatos. 

D. 

Daucus  filveftris. 

Deco&um  chamaemeli  vcl  com- 
mune, 
lignorum. 

Dens  leonis. 

E. 

Elaterium. 

Ele&uarium  lenitivum. 

Elixir  paregoricum. 
facrum. 
falutis. 
ftomachicum. 

Emplaftrum  adhaefivum. 

cereum. 

lithargyri  vel  com- 
mune. 

Iithargyri  compofi- 
tum  vel  roborans. 
veficatorium. 

Emulfio  communis. 

F. 

Ferrum  ammoniatum. 

Ferri  rubigo. 

fquamae  purificatse. 

praeparatiE. 

Ferrum  vitriolatum. 

uftum. 

Filix  mas. 

Flores  martiales. 
fulphuris. 


Coccus  cadli. 

Cucumis  colocynthis. 

Ele&uarium  mimofae  catechp. 
Dorftenia  contrayerva. 

Cortex  cinchonae  officinalis. 
Carbonas  calcis  mollior. 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum  fulphurc 
per  nitratem  potafTae. 
Super-Tartris  potaffs. 
Momordica  elaterium. 
Ammoniaretum  cupri. 

Sulphas  cupri. 

Rofa  canina. 


Daucus  carota. 

Decoftum  anthemidis  nobilis. 

guaiaci  compofitus. 
Leontodon  taraxacum. 

Succus  fpiflatus  momordicae  ela- 
. terii. 

Eleftuarium  caffiae  fennas. 
Tin&ura  opii  ammoniata. 
rhei  et  aloes, 
fennae  compofita. 
gentianae  compofita. 
Emplaftrum  refinofum. 

fimplex. 

oxidi  plumbi  femivi* 
trei. 

oxidi  ferri  rubri. 

meloes  veficatorii. 
Emulfio  amygdalas  communis. 

Carbonas  ferri. 

Ferri  oxidum  nigrum  purificatum. 

prseparatum. 

Marias  ammoniae  et  ferri. 

Sulphas  ferri. 

Oxidum  ferri  rubrum. 
Polypodium  filix  mas. 

Murias  ammonix  et  ferri. 

Sulphur  fublimatum. 
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Names  changed. 

G. 

Galbanum. 

Genifta. 

Granata  malus. 

Gummi  Arabicum. 

H. 

Helleborus  albus. 

Hepar  fulphuris. 

Hippocaftanum. 

Hydrargyru8  acetatus. 

muriatus  corrofivus. 
mitis. 

praecipita- 

tus. 

nitratus  ruber. 

praecipitatus  cinereus. 
fulphuratus  niger. 
vitriolatus  flavus. 

I. 

Infufura  amarum. 
rofarum. 

J. 

Jalapa. 

L. 

Lapis  calaminaris. 

Lavendula 

Laudanum  liquidum. 

Lignum  Campechenfe. 

Limon. 

Linimentum  anodynum  vel  opia- 
tum. 

faponaceura. 

volatile. 

Lithargyrus. 

Lixiva  acetata. 

e tartaro, 
purificata. 
tartarifata. 
vitriolata. 

fulphurea. 

Lixivium  caufticiun. 


New  names. 

Gummi-refina  bubonis  galbani. 
Spartium  fcoparium. 

Punica  granatum. 

Gummi  mimofae  Niloticae. 

Veratrum  album. 

Sulphuretum  potaflie. 

Aifculus  hippocaftanum. 

Acetis  hydrargyri. 

Murias  hydrargyri. 

Sub-Murias  hydrargyri,  five  calo- 
melas. 

Sub-Murias  hydrargyri  praecipita- 
tus. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  rubrum  per 
acidum  nitricum. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  cinereum. 
Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  nigrum. 
Sub-Sulphas  hydrargyri  flavus. 

Infufum  gentian  as  compofitum. 
rofae  Gallicse. 

Convolvulus  jalapa. 

Carbonas  zinci  impurus. 
Lavandula  fpica. 

Tindhira  opii. 

Lignum  Haematoxyli  Campechia- 
ni. 

Citrus  medica. 

Tinftura  faponis  et  opii. 

Tin&ura  faponis. 

Oleum  ammoniatum. 

Oxidum  plumbi  femivitreum. 
Acetis  potaflae. 

Carbonas  potaflae  purifiimus. 
Carbonas  potaflae. 

Tartris  potaflae. 

Sulphas  potaflae. 

cum  fulphure. 

Aqua  potaflae. 
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Names  changed. 

' M. 

Magnefia  alba. 

ufta. 

vitriolata. 

Majorana. 

Manna. 

Marmor  album. 

Maftiche. 

Melampodium. 

Mercurius. 

praecipitatus  ruber, 
fublimatus  corrofivus. 

Mezereum. 

Minium. 

Muria. 

i) 

N. 

Nafturtium  aquaticum. 

Nitrum. 

Nux  mofchata. 

O. 

Olea  ftillatitia. 

Oleum  fuccini  re&ificatum. 

terebinthinae  re&ificatum. 
Olibanum. 

Oliva. 

P. 

Palma. 

Patroleum  Barbadenfe. 
Petrofelinum. 

Pilulas  cupri. 

thebaicae. 

Pimento  vel  piper  Jamaicenfis. 
Piper  Indicum. 

Pix  Burgundica. 
liquida. 

Plumbum  uftum. 

Potio  cretacea. 

Prunus  Gallica. 

Pulegium. 

Pulvis  antimonialis, 

cretaceus. 


Now  names. 


Carbonas  magnefiae. 

Magnefia. 

Sulphas  magnefiae. 

Origanum  majorana. 

Succus  concretus  fraxini  omi. 
Carbonas  calcis  durior. 

Refina  piftachiae  lehtifci. 
Helleborus  niger. 
Hydrargyrus. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  rubrum. 
Murias  hydrargyri. 

Daphne  mezereum. 

Oxidum  plumbi  rubrum. 
Murias  fodae. 


Sifymbrium  nafturtium. 

Nitras  potaflae. 

Nucleus  fruflus  myrifticas  mofcha- 
tae. 


Olea  volatilia. 

Oleum  fuccini  puriflimum. 

volatile  pini  puriffimum. 
Gummi-refina  juniperi  lyciae. 

Olea  Europaea. 

Cocos  butyracea. 

Bitumen  petroleum. 

Apium  petrofelinum. 

Pilulae  ammoniareti  cupri. 
opiatae. 

Myrtus  pimenta. 

Capficum  annuum. 

Refina fponte  concreta  pini  abietis. 
empyreumatica  pini  fylvef- 

tris. 

Oxidum  plumbi  femivitreum. 
Potio  carbonatis  calcis. 

Prunus  domeftica. 

Mentha  pulegium. 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum  phofphat£ 
calcis. 

Pulvis  carbonatis  calcis  compofi* 
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Names  changed. 

R. 

Raphanus  rufticanus. 

Refina  alba. 

Rhabarbarum. 

Rofa  pallida, 
rubra. 

Rubigo  fcrri  praeparata. 

S. 

Sabina. 

Saccharum  faturni. 

Sal  alkalinus  fixus  foflilis. 

vegetabilis. 

ammoniacus. 
catharticus  amarus. 
cornu  cervi. 

Glauberi. 
marinus  Hifpanus. 
polychreftus. 

Rupellenfis. 
fuccini. . 
tartari. 

Sanguis  draconis. 

Santalum  rubrum. 
Santonicum. 

Sarfaparilla. 

Safiafras. 

Scammonium. 

Seneka. 

Senna. 

Serpentaria  Virginiana. 
Simarouba. 

Sinapi  album. 

Soda. 

muriata. 

phofphorata. 

tartarifata. 

vitriolata. 

Spiritus  aetheris  vitriolici. 
ammoniae. 
cornu  cervi. 
Mindereri. 
falis  ammoniaci. 
vinofus  reftificatus. 
tenuior. 
camphoraUis. 

Staphifagria. 

Stramonium. 


New  names . 


Cochlearia  armoracia. 

Refina  pini. 

Rheum  palmatum. 

Rofa  centifolki. 

Gallica. 

Carbonas  ferri  praeparatus. 

Juniperus  fabina. 

Acetis  plumbi. 

Carbonas  fodae. 

potaflae. 

Murias  ammoniae. 

Sulphas  magnefiae. 

Carbonas  ammoniae. 

Sulphas  fodae. 

Murias  fodae. 

Sulphas  potaflae  cum  fulphure. 
Tartris  potaflae  et  fodae. 

Acidum  fuccinicum. 

Carbonas  potaflae  puriffimus. 
Refina  pterocarpi  draconis. 
Pterocarpus  fantalinus. 

Artemifia  fantonicum. 

Smilax  farfaparilla. 

Laurus  faflafras. 

Gummi-reflna  convolvuli  fcammo- 
niae. 

Polygala  fenega. 

Caflia  fenna. 

Ariftolochia  ferpentaria. 

Quaflia  fimaruba. 

Sinapis  alba. 

Carbonas  fodae. 

Murias  foda:. 

Phofphas  fodae. 

Tartris  potaflae  et  fodae. 

Sulphas  fodae. 

jEther  fulphuricus  cum  alcoholc. 
Alcohol  ammoniatum. 

Aqua  carbonatis  ammoniae. 
acetitis  ammoniae. 
carbonatis  ammoniae. 
Alcohol. 

dilutum. 

Tinftura  camphorae.  v 
Delphinium  ftaphifagria. 

Datura  ftramonium. 
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Names  changed. 

Sulphur  antimoniipraecipitatum.  ■> 
auratum  antimonii.  J 
Syrupus  balfamicus  WTolutanus. 
papaveris  albi. 

T. 

Taraxacum. 

Tartarus  crudus. 

Tartar!  cryftalli. 

Tartarum  folubile. 

vitriolatum. 

Tartarus  emeticus. 

Terebinthina  Veneta. 

Terra  Japonica. 

ponderofa  vitriolata. 
Tindtura  aloes  vitriolata. 
aromatics, 
ferri. 

cantharidum. 

Japonica. 
rhei  amara. 
facra. 

Tolutana. 

Toxicodendron. 

Tragacantha. 

Trifolium. 

Trochifci  Arabici. 

Turpethum  mineralc. 

Tutia. 

U. 

Unguentum  album  vel  cerufla:. 
aeruginis. 
coeruleum. 
citrinum. 

epifpafticum  fortius. 

mitius-. 

faturninum. 

tutiae. 

Uva  pafia. 
urfi. 

V. 

Valeriana  fylveftris. 

Vinum  amarum. 

antimoniale. 


New  names. 

Sulphuretum  antimonii  przcipita- 
turn. 

Syrupus  toluiferae  balfami. 

papaveris  fomniferi. 

Leontodon  taraxacum. 
Super-Tartris  potaflae  impurus. 
potaflae. 

Tartris  potaflae. 

Sulphas  potaflae. 

Tartris  antimonii. 

Refina  liquida  pini  laricis. 
Extra&um  mimofae  catechu. 
Sulphas  barytae. 

Tincfura  aloes  aetherea. 

cinnamomi  compofita. 
muriatis  ferri. 
meloes  veflcatorii. 
mimofae  catechu, 
rhei  et  gentianae. 

Vinum  aloes  focotorinae. 

Tindtura  toluiferae  balfami. 

Rhus  toxicodendron. 

Aftragalus  tragacantha. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata. 

Trochifci  gummofi 
Sub-Sulphas  hydrargyri  flavus. 
Oxidum  zinci  impurum. 

Unguentum  oxidi  plumbi  albi. 

fub-Acetitis  cupri. 
hydrargyri. 
nitratis  hydrargyri. 
pulveris  meloes  vefl- 
catorii. 

infufi  meloes  vefica- 
torii. 

acetitis  plumbi. 
oxidi  zinci  impuri. 
Frudtus  ficcatus  vitis  viniferi. 
Arbutus  uva  urfi.  * 

Valeriana  officinalis. 

Vinum  gentianae  compofitum. 
tartritis  antimonii. 
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Names  changed. 

Vitriolum  viride. 

Vitrum  antimonii. 

ceratum. 

W. 

Winteranus  cortex. 

Z. 

Zincum  uftum. 

vitriolatum. 

Zingiber. 


New  names. 

Sulphas  ferri. 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum  fulphure 
vitrificatum. 

antimonii  vitrificatum  cpm 
cera. 

Cortex  Winters  aromatics. 

Oxidum  zinci. 

Sulphas  zinci. 

Amomum  zingiber. 


Note. — ( Edin .)  In  both  these  Indexes  of  changed  names,  (fear- 
ing lest  they  might  become  too  long,  and  satisfied  if  every  possible 
error  might  be  avoided),  we  have  only  introduced  those  simples  of 
which  we  have  changed  the  principal  and  common  names,  called  in 
natural  history  Generic  names  ; such  as,  Anthemis  nobilis  for  Cha- 
msmelum,  Chironia  Centaureum  for  Centaurium  minus,  Convolvulus 
Jalapa  for  Jalapa  ; but  we  have  omitted  all  those  simples  whose  for- 
mer generic  names  remain,  and  to  which  we  have  only  added  their 
specific  or  trivial  names,  such  as,  Digitalis  purpurea,  Rheum  palma- 

Cum,  Papaver  somniferum.  _ _ . 

For  the  same  reason,  we  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  introduce  in- 
to these  Indexes  the  changed  name  of  every  simple,  having  generally 
omitted  the  titles  of  the  preparations  and  compositions  which  arc 
formed  of  them.  Thus,  we  have  mentioned,  that  Laurus  Cinnamo- 
mum  is  to  be  used  in  place  of  Cinnamomum  ; but  we  have  omitted 
the  Aqua,  Spiritus,  and  Tinftura  Lauri  Cinnamomi,  trusting  that 
their  new  names  cannot  be  a source  of  doubt  or  error  to  any  persons 
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A BSORPTION 
Abllra&ion 
Acetated  cerufe 


Page 

8 5 
8x 


Acidification 
Acids 
Aconite 
Acrid  principle 
Adhefive  plafter 


kali,  or  vegetable  alkali  426  Adipocere 


quickfilver,  499 

Acetite  of  lead,  521 

of  potafs,  42^ 

of  quickfilver  494 

Acetous  acid,  diddled  410 

impure  132 

ftrong  41 2 

camphorated  608 

Acetous  fermentation  94 

Acid,  fulphuric  133 

diluted  403 


Aerated  iron,  water  of 
Aithiops  mineral 
Affinity,  laws  of 
tables  of 
Agaric,  female 
Aggregation,  forms  .of 
Air,  atmofpheric 
Albumen 

Alcohol  37, 

diluted 

Alkali,  fixed  mineral 


to  ? }[(>'( 

: r ->  ' A 

Page 
.91 

i6j  30,  403 
i35 

43 
693 

39 

491 

5i7 
3 
96 
18S 

3 

iS 

44 
' 5 io 

140 
197 


i37 


nitrous, 

404 

foffil,  purified 

434 

diluted 

4°  5 

mild 

43  5 

nitric 

ib. 

vegetable  caudic 

420 

muriatic 

408 

mild 

423 

oxygenized 

409 

volatile  mild 

445 

acetous 

132 

Alkalies 

I3>4i7 

diddled 

410 

Alkanet 

*54 

drong 

412 

Alloys 

26 

benzoic 

4r3 

Almond 

151 

fuccinic 

4*4 

emulfion,  or  milk 

60  z 

carbonic 

4i(> 

oil 

549 

A 
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Aloes 

Page 

144 

Aloetic  pills 

673 

powder 

652 

wine 

637 

Alum 

351 

burnt 

4 65 

curd 

679 

purified 

464 

water,  compound 

529 

Alumina 

12 

falts  of 

51,464 

Amalgams 

26 

Amber 

3 5‘ 

prepared 

459 

Ammonia 

14,  20 

prepared 

445 

falts  of 

50 

Ammoniacal  copper 

486 

iron 

694 

Ammoniac,  gum 

148 

Ammoniaret  of  copper 

486 

Ammoniated  alcohol 

443 

alcohol  aromatic 

63  3 

foetid 

572 

copper 

486 

oil 

550 

Amnates 

5° 

Amnic  acid 

ib. 

Angelica 

156 

Anguftura 

*57 

Animal  oil 

568 

Anife 

3x0 

Anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman  533 

liniment 

627 

Antimonial  pills,  compound  678 

powder 

475 

wine 

480 

Antimoniated  fulphur,  brown  469 

orange 

47i 

tartar 

477 

Antimony 

29,  159 

falts  of 

52,465 

calcined  by  nitre 

466 

prepared 

458,  465 

preparations  of 

465 

Apparatus 

63 

Arabic  emulfion 

602 

Areometer 

57 

Page 

Aromatic  ammoniated  alcohol63  3 

eleftuary 

665 

confedtion 

664 

powder 

653 

fulphuric  ether  with  ale.  630 

fulphuric  acid 

631 

tinfture 

616 

vinegar 

607 

Arfenic 

3°>  175 

falts  of 

53 

acid 

33 

Arfenious  acid 

33*  *75 

Arfeniate  of  potafs 

178 

Arfeniates 

33 

Arfenite  of  potafs 

178 

Arfenites 

33 

Artichoke 

239 

Afarabacca 

182 

Afphaltum 

187 

Alfa  feetida 

25* 

purified 

650 

Atmofpheric  air 

18 

Attraftion,  f^iecies  of 

2 

Avoirdupois  weight 

in 

Azotic  gas 

(8 

B 

Balauftine 

324 

Balm 

281 

Balfam  of  Canada 

3«3 

of  Copaiva 

231 

of  Gilead 

154 

294 

358 

of  Peru 

of  Tolu 

Balfamic  fyrup 

' 597 

Barberry 

186  i 

Barbadoes  aloes 

145 

tar 

187 

Barilla 

198 

Barley 

259 

water 

5S3  • 

Barras 

312: 

Baryta 

13 

falts  of 

50)453  ; 

Barytes 

196 

Baurae’s  hydrometer 

111 

INDEX, 
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Page 

Bay-tret  276 

Bears-foot  259 

Beaver  203 

Beluga  134. 

Benzoates  48 

Benzoic  acid  48,  413 

Benzoin  349 

Birch  187 

Bifmuth  29 

falts  of  52 

Biftort  32  x 

3itter  apple  235 

infufion  374 

principle  43 

iweet  344 

wine  638 

Bitumen  187 

Bliftering  plafter  693 

Blue  ointment  677 

Bole,  French  189 

Boracic  acid  33 

Borates  ib. 

Borax  349 

Brooklime  363 

Broom  343 

Bryony  189 

Buckthorn,  purging  328 

Burdock  171 

Burgundy  pitch  3 1 x 


pitch  plafter,  compound  687 
C 

Caballine  aloes 
Cabbage-tree  bark 
Cajeput 
Calamine 
cerate 
prepared 

Calcined  antimony 
magnefia 
quickfilver 
zinc 
Calomel 
Caloric 

Calxofantimony,precipitated47  5 
of  quickfdver,  white  308 


Page 


Calx  of  zinc  323 

Camphor  40,  274 

liniment,  compound  632 
Camphorated  acetous  acid  608 
emulfion  or  mixture  603 
liniment  632 

oil  332 

fpirit  614 

Camphorates  48 

Camphoric  acid  ib. 

Canella  193 

Caoutchouc  43 

Caraway  • 200 

Carbon  20 

Carbonate  31,  I95 

of  ammonia  443 

of  baryta  196 

of  iron  489 

precipitated  490 

of  lime  196 

prepared  438 

of  magnefia  462 

of  potafs  422 

pure  423 

impure  196 

of  foda  434 

impure  197 

of  zinc,  impure  366 

prepared  526 

Carbonic  acid  416 

acid  gas  31 

oxide  gas  22 

Carbonous  oxide  ib. 

Cardamom,  lefier  131 

Cardinal  flower  279 

Carrot,  wild  241 

Cafcarilla  234 

Cafiia  bark  273 

pods  201 

water  339 

Cattor  203 

o!1  333*  55° 

Cataplafm  of  alum  679 

of  cumin  ib. 

of  muftard  680 

Catechu  283 

Cauftic,  common,  ftrongeft  420 
common,  milder  422' 

3 A 2 


*45 
253 
281 
366 
702 
459>  526 
481 
462 
512 
525 

5°3 

6 


Pase 

Page 

Cauftic,  lunar 

482  Cobalt,  falts  of 

52 

Caviare 

134  Cochineal 

223 

Cayenne  pepper 

193  Cockfpur  pepper 

193 

Centaury,  fmaller 

210  Cohobation 

81 

Cerated  glafs  of  antimony 

468  Colle&ion  of  fimples 

53 

Cerateof  acet.  litharge  comp.  696  CoJ*>mba 

227 

of  cantharides 

689  Colophony 

328 

of  impurecarbon.of  zinc  7°2  Coloquintida 

236 

of  foap 

694  Colouring  fermentation 

95 

of  fpermaceti 

684  Colt’s  foot 

361 

of  yellow  refin 
fimple 
Cerufe 
Chamomile 
Chalk 

potion  or  mixture 
powder 
prepared 
Chalybeate  wine 
Charcoal 
Charring 

Chemical  operation? 
figns 

Chemiftry,  epitome  of 
Chefnut,horfe 
Chian  turpentine 
Chromates 
Chromic  acid 
Chromum 
falts  of 

Cirtchona  bark 
Caribaean 
Cinchonin 
Cinnabar,  factitious 
Cinnamon 
, water 

Cinquefoil,  common 
Circulation 
Cifl-us,  Cretan 
Citrates 
Citric  acid 
Clarification 


685 

684 

318 

158 

196 

605 

654 

458 

496 

22,  194 


34 

ib. 


73 

70 

129 

1 

137 
3 16 
34 
33 
3° 
53 
210 

218 

43 

518 

271 

559 

322 

77*  s5 

219 

47 

47,  222 
62 


Claffification  of  fimple  bodies  4 
Clove  gillyflower  243 

Clove-tree  245 

Coagulation  82 

Coal  incombuflible  21 

Cobalt  29 


30 

53 

82 

16,  90 

2 


Columbates 
Columbic  acid 
Columbium 
falts  of 
Combination 
Combuftion 
Compounds 

primary  and  fecondary  ib. 
Concentration  75 

Condenfation  ib. 

Confeftions  662 

Congelation  8 1 

Conferve  of  arum  66 1 

of  orange  peel  ib» 

of  hips  ib‘| 

of  red  rofe-bud9  ib. 

of  fea -wo rm woo d ibv| 

of  flees  662 

of  fquills  ib. 

of  wood-forrel  66 1 

Contrayerva  244 

Copaiva  tree  231 

Copper  27,  236 

falts  of  5 1 

preparations  of  4^5 

Copperas  249 

Coral,  red  267 

prepared  45^ 

Coriander  232 

Cork  44 

Corn  rofe  3°4 

Corrofive  muriated  quickfilv.  501 
fublimate  ib. 

Co  witch  244 

Crab  *92 

Crabs  claws  ib. 

prepared  459 

eyes  *92 


I N D E X,  735* 

— I 


Cr^bs  eyes  pieparei 

Page 

458 

ftones 

192 

prepared 

458 

Craw-filh 

192 

Cream  of  tartar 

354 

Crefles,  water 

343 

Crocus  of  antimony 

466 

Crucibles 

71 

Cryftallization 

87 

Cryftals  of  tartar 

354 

Cubebs 

316 

Cucumber,  wild 

287 

Cumin 

235 

plafter 

687 

Currant,  black 

333 

red 

332 

D 

Damfon,  bitter 

325 

Dandelion 

277 

Decantation 

60 

jDecoCtion 

3 J,  578 

of  barley 

5.83 

compound 

ib. 

of  cabbage  tree  bark  582 

of  chamomile 

579 

of  cinchona 

580 

of  elm 

585 

of  guaiacum,  compound  582 

of  hartflrorn 

605 

of  hellebore,  white 

582 

of  marflimallows 

579 

of  mezereon 

581 

of  Peruvian  bark 

580 

of  farfaparilla 

584 

compound 

ib. 

of  feneka 

ib. 

for  fomentation 

580 

for  glyfters 

579 

Decompofition 

86 

Decrepitation 

75 

Deflagration 

90 

Dciiquefcencc 

84 

Deliquefcent  falts 

119 

Dephlegmation 

81 

Defpumation 

62 

Diamond 

Page 

20 

Digeilion 

85 

Divifion,  mechanical 

58 

Dill 

155 

water 

559 

Difoxygenizement 

92 

Diffolution 

86 

DiftiHation 

76 

Diuretic  fait 

427 

Dover’s  powder 

656 

Dragon’s  blood 

323 

Drying  of  herbs  and  flowers  539 

E 

Earthen  ware 

14 

Earths 

453 

Edulcoration 

84 

Effervefcence 

86 

Effiorefcence 

84 

Efflorefcent  falts 

119 

Egg 

Ihells,  prepared 

309 

458 

Elaterium 

287,  546 

Elder,  common 

339 

rob 

545 

ointment 

670 

Elecampane 

265 

Electricity 

9 

EleCtuary  of  caflla 

664 

of  catechu 

666 

of  opium 

667 

of  fcammony 

• ib. 

of  fenna 

60s 

Elementary  particles 

1 

Elemi 

J53 

Eleutheria 

234 

Elixir  of  health 

628 

Elm  bark 

361 

Elutriation 

60 

Empyreumatic  oils 

40,  566 

Emulfions 

602 

Emulfion,  almond 

ib. 

Arabic 

ib. 

camphorated 

603 

of  afia  fcetida 

604 

of  guvn  ammoniac 

604 

3 A 3 


Page 

Epifpaftic  ointment,  milder  688 

ftronger 

689 

Epfom  fait 

353 

Epulotic  cerate 

702 

Eryngo 

245 

Ether 

37>  531 

Evaporation 

73 

fpontaneous 

84 

Expreflion 

61 

Exficcation 

75 

of  fimples 

55 

Extraft  of  aloes 

645 

of  black  hellebore 

644 

of  broom  tops 

645 

of  cafcarilla,  refinous  648 

of  catechu 

2 85 

of  chamomile 

644 

of  cinchona 

645,  647 

of  coloquintida,  comp.  648 

of  gentian 

643 

of  jalap 

644, 647 

of  lead 

522 

of  liquorice 

255, 644 

of  logwood 

645,  646 

of  oak  bark 

645 

of  opium 

646 

of  Peruvian  bark 

645 

hard 

ib. 

foft 

ib. 

with  the  refin 

647 

of  red  Peruvian  bark, 

refinous 

629 

of  rue 

644 

*of  favin 

ib. 

of  fenna 

644,  646 

of  white  poppy 

645 

of  wild  valerian,  refinous  648 

Extraftion 

84 

Extraftive 

42 

Extrafts 

644 

F 

Fat 

38 

Fe  nel,  fwcet 

155 

water 

559 

Fenugreek 

359 

Fermentation 

Page 

93 

Fern,  male 

320 

Fibrin 

45 

Fig 

251 

Filings  of  iron,  purified 

489  * 

Filtration 

60  > 

Fir 

310 

Fixed  oils 

38  548 

Flag,  fweet 

136 

water 

266 

Flax,  common 

278 

purging 

279 

Flour 

359  i 

Flowers  of  benzoin 

413  i 

of  fulphur,  walked 

401  ■ 

of  zinc 

525  • 

Fluates 

35 

Fluoric  acid  gas 

ib. 

Fluxes 

7l 

Fowl,  dunghill 

309  , 

Foxglove 

242 

Frankincenfe,  common 

31 1 

Freezing  mixtures 

107  | 

Fuel 

67 

Fumitory,  common 

253 

Furnaces 

69  i 

Fufion 

71 

watery 

75 

G 

Gadolina 

13  »« 

Galbanum 

190  1 

purified 

650  : 

Galipot 

-112  f 

J 0 

Gallates 

48 

Gallic  acid 

ib. 

Galls 

326  i 

Galvanic  circles 

108  ' 

Galvanifm 

10  i' 

Gamboge 

34«j 

Garlic 

141  j 

Gafcous  oxide  of  carbon  31  1 

Gafes,  fpecific  gravities  if  1 
Gelatin  44  , 

Gentian  253 

German  leopard’s  bane  17*1 

•5 


INDEX. 


Page 


Germander,  water 

358 

finger 

149 

jhnfeng 

3°9 

31a  f s 

15 

of  antimony 
Glauber’s  fait 

467 

439 

31ucina 

12 

falts  of 

51 

3cld 

26 

falts  of 

S1 

3olden  rod 

345 

3oofe-fat 

154 

granulation 

59 

drapes 

364 

droats 

186 

duaiac 

257 

Sum 

42 

ammoniac,  purified 

650 

Arabic 

285 

plafter 

694 

tragacan 

183 

troches 

670 

refins 

43 

tree,  brown 

269 

H 

Hartfhorn 

210 

burnt 

461 

Heat 

67 

Hellebore,  black 

258 

white 

362 

Hemlock 

227 

Hepatic  aloes 

H5 

Hepatized  ammonia 

45 1 

Henbane,  black 

263 

Hips 

Hog’s  lard 

335 

355 

prepared 

682 

Honey 

280 

acetated 

589 

clarified 

ib. 

of  rofes 

600 

of  fquills 

601 

Horehound,  white 

279 

Horfe  chefnut 

*37 

Page 

Horfe  radilh 

22 

Hydro-carbonouS  oxides 

36 

Hydrogen 

19 

Hydroguret  of  nitrogen 

20 

Hydroguretted  phofphorus  24 

fulphur 

23 

Hydrometer,  Baume’s 

hi 

Hydrofulphuret  of  ammonia  45 1 

Hyper-oxygenized  muriates  35 

muriatic  acid 

ib. 

Hyffop 

265 

hedge 

2 55 

I 

Incombuftible  coal 

21 

Indigo 

43 

Inflammables 

399 

Inflammation 

1 6,  90 

Infufion 

«5 

Infufions 

573 

of  catechu 

575 

of  cinchona 

573 

of  foxglove 

574 

of  gentian,  compound  ib. 

of  Peruvian  bark 

573 

of  rhubarb 

5/6 

of  rofes 

ib. 

of  fenna,  Ample 

577 

tartarifed 

ib. 

of  tamarinds  with  fenna  578 

Infpiflation 

75 

Integrant  particles 

•-  1 

Intermediate  do. 

2 

Ipecacuan 

205 

Iron 

27,  246 

falts  of 

52 

preparations  of 

488 

filings 

248 

purified 

488 

fcales  of 

248 

purified 

489 

wire 

248 

Ironated  wine 

496 

Ifinglafs 

*34 

742 
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J 


K 


Kali,  pure 
prepared 
Kcrmes  mineral 
Kino 


Laccates 
Laccic  acid 
Ladlates 
Ladtic  acid 
Ladanum 

plafter,  compound 
Ladies  fmock 
Larch 
Lard 

Laudanum 

Laurel 

Lavender 

Lead 

falts  of 

preparations  of 
Lemon 

peel  water 


Page 


Jalap 

Japonic  confedtion 
infiifion 

Jelly 

Juices  expreffed 
infpiffated 

Juice  of  black  current 
of  deadly  nightfhade 
of  elder  berries 
of  hemlock 
of  henbane 
of  lemon 

of  poifonous  lettuce 
of  feurvy-grafs,  comp, 
of  wild  cucumber 
of  wolfsbane 

Juniper 


230 
66  6 
575 

541 

544 

545 
544 

*£ 

ib. 

ib. 


Lenitive  eleftdary 
Leopard’s  bane,  German 
Lettuce,  wild 
Levigation 
Ley,  cauftic 
mild 

Light 
Lignin 
Lily,  white 
Lime 

falts  of 
water 

with  pure  kali 
Liniment  of  ammonia 


Page 
665 

1751 

271 

59- 
4*7 
424 

5 
44 
278 

13,  191 

5X»  45^ 
456 
422 
550 


ib. 

ftronger 

ib. 

543 

of  lime  water 

' 55 1 

546 

camphorated 

632 

544 

volatile 

55c>  633 

567 

fimple 

682 

Lintfeed 

278 

oil 

549 

with  lime 

551 

Liquefadtion 

7i 

420 

Liquid  laudanum 

624 

422 

Liquor  of  acetated  volatile 

469 

alkali 

45° 

169 


m o r J v 

of  ammoniated  copper  486 
of  cauftic  volatile  alkali  441 
of  mildeft  veget.  alkali  425 


49 

ib. 

48 

ib. 


219 
687 
200 
3J  T 
355 
624 

276 

277 
28,  317 

52 

521 

222 

559 


of  volatile  alkali 
volatile,  of  hartlhom 
Liquorice 
Litharge 
plafter 

with  refin 
with  quickfdver 
Liver  of  fulphur 
Lixiviation 
Logwood 
Lobelia 
Lunar  cauftic 
Lutes 


446 

445 

2J4 

3!9 

692 

693 
£99 
43i 

84 

258 

279 

482 

65 


M 


Macc 


323 


INDEX. 


743 


Maceration 
Mackaw  tree 
Madder 
Manganefe 
falts  of 
Magnefia 
salts  of 
alba 
calcined 
Magnetifm 
Mahogany  bark 
Malic  acid 
Malates 
Mallow 
Manna 
Marble 

Marjoram,  fweet 
wild 

Marlhmallow 
Marlhtrefoil 
Martial  flowers 
Maftich 

Syrian  herb 
Materia  medica 
Meafures 

Mechanical  operations 
pharm. 


ftronger 

pills 
Mercury 

falts  of 
preparation  of 
Metals 
Mezereon 

Millipeds,  prepared 
Minerals,  officinal 
Mineral  water 
Mixture,  mechanical 
Mixtures,  freezing 
Mixtures,  officinal 
Molafles 
Molybdates 
Molybdenum 
lalts  of 

Molybdic  acid 
Monk’s  hood 
Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic 
A 


Page 

85 
- 226 

335 

> 29 

> 52 

12,  462 


Mucilage  of  tragacauth 
of  quince  feeds 
of  Itarch 
Mucates 
Mucic  acid 
Mulberry 


Page 

586 

587 

585 

48 

ib. 

287 


1, 462 

Muriates  • 34, 

289 

462 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

289 

ib. 

of  do.  and  iron 

494 

10 

of  antimony 

473 

3 55 

of  baryta 

463 

47 

of  quickfilver 

501 

48 

of  foda 

291 

279 

dried 

438 

25* 

Muriated  antimony 

473 

197 

quickfilver,  corrofive 

50r 

300 

mild 

506 

ib. 

precipitated 

5°7 

147 

fublimated 

5°4 

2S5 

Muriatic  acid 

4°S 

49* 

gas 

34 

316 

Muflc 

2S7 

357 

artificial 

567 

131 

mixture 

624 

56, 109 

Muflard 

542 

of 

Mutton-fuet 

301 

56 

prepared 

682 

Ler  69 
ib. 

Myrrh 

295 

676 

N 

28,  259 

52 
498 

24 
240 
54° 
399 
16  6 

62 

107 

602 

336 

33 

30 

53 
33 

12  c 

<86 


Naphtha  187 

Narcotic  principle  43 

Natron,  prepared  434 

Nettle  361 

Nickel  29 

falts  of  52 

Nightfliade,  deadly  184 

Nitrates  3 r 

Nitrate  297 

of  potafs  298 

of  filver  482 

Nitrated  quickfilver,  red  513 
filver  492 

Nitre  298 

purified  428 

Nitric  acid  31,405 


\ 


744 


ENGLISH 


Nitric  oxide  gas 
Nitrous  acid* 

diluted 

ethereal  liquor 
oxide  gas 
gas 
Nitrites 
Nitrogen 

Nooth’s  apparatus 

Nutgalls 

Nutmeg 

O 

Oak 

oriental 

poifon 

Oats 

Oil  of  almonds 
of  amber 
re&ified 
of  anife 
of  cajeput 
of  caraway 
of  caftor 
of  cloves 
of  fennel-feeds 
flowers 
•f  hartfliorn 
re&ified 

®f  juniper  berries 
of  lavender 
of  lemon-peel 
of  linfeed 
df  mace 
of  muftard 
of  nutmeg 
of  olives 
of  orange-peel 
of  origanum 
of  pennyroyal 
of  peppermint 
of  petroleum 
of  pimento 
of  rofemary 
of  rue 
of  faflafras 

fauin 


Page 

18 

Oil  of  fpearmint 

31*  404 

of  turpentine 

4°5 

rectified 

535 

of  vitriol 

18 

of  wine 

*9 

animal 

3* 

fixed 

18 

volatile 

*25 

empyreumatic 

326 

292 


Page 

561 

3*4>  562 

562 

*33 

532 
568 

38,  548 
39>  56a 
40,  556 

533 


326 

ib. 


332 

186 


549 
4*5 

567 

56 1 
281 
561 

550 
245 
561 

ib. 

447 
5 68 

561 
ib. 

222 

549 

293 

55° 

293 

299 

220 

56j 
ib. 
ib. 
566 
5.6 1 
ib. 
ib. 

562 


696 

ib. 

688 

686 


Ointment  of  acetated  cerufe 
of  acetite  of  lead 
of  elder 

of  elemi,  compound 
of  grey  oxide  of  quickf.  697 
of  hog’s  lard  682 

of  impure  oxide  of  zinc  701 
of  infufionofcantharides  688 
of  nitrate  of  quickfilver  700 
milder  ib.. 
of  nitrous  acid  691 

of  oxide  of  zinc  701 

of  powder  of  Spanilh  flies68p 
of  quickfilver  697 

of  red  oxideof  quickfiver699 
of  Spanifh  flies  688 

of  fpermaceti  683 

of  fub-acetite  of  copper  701 
of  tar  686 

of  tutty  701 

of  wax  683 

of  white  calx  of  quickf.  699 
of  white  hellebore  691 
of  white  oxide  of  lead  695 
of  yellow  refin 
fimple 
white 
Olibanum 
Olive 
Onion 

Operations,  chemical 
mechanical 
Opiate  ele&uary 
powder 
pills 
Opium 
pills 





purified 


684 

683 

699 

268 

299 

*43 

70 

56 

667 

657 

677 

3°4 

667 

648 


index. 


745 


Orange 

peel  water 
Orris,  Florentine 
Oxalic  acid 
Oxalates 
Oxides 


Page 
2 20 

558 

266 

46 

47 
17 


Oxide  of  antimony,  with  phof 
phate  oflime  475 

of  antimony,  with  fulphur, 
by  nitrate  of  potafs  466 
of  do.  with  do.  vitrified  467 
of  do.  vitrified  with  wax  468 


of  arfenic 

175 

of  iron,  black,  purified 

489 

red 

49  2 

of  lead,  white 

318 

red 

3*9 

femivitrified 

ib. 

®f  quickfilver,  afti-colour.5 1 0 

red,  by  nitric  acid  5 1 3 

of  fulphur 

22 

of  zinc 

524 

impure 

366 

prepared 

525 

©xidizement 

91 

Oxygen 

15 

Oxygenized  muriates 

34 

muriatic  acid 

409 

gas 

34 

Oxygenizement 

15,  96 

Oxymel,  fimple 

589 

of  meadow  faffron 

600 

of  fquills 

601 

•1 

of  verdegris 

jb. 

Oyfter 

301 

fhells  prepared 

45  8 

P 

Palm  oil 
Palma  chrifti 
Panary  fermentatioa 
Paregoric  elixir 
Pareira  brava 
Parfley 
Pearl  afhes 
barley 


Pellitory  of  Spain 
of  the  wall 
Pennyroyal 
water 

Pepper,  black 
Cayenne 
Jamaica 
long 

Peppermint 
water 

Peroxide  of  fulphur 
Peruvian  balfam 
bark 

pale 

, yellow 
red 

Petroleum 

Pharmaceutical  operations 
Pharmacy,  elements  of 
Phcfphates 
Phofphate  of  lime 
of  foda 
Phofphites 
Phofphoric  acid 
Phofphorous  acid 
Phofphorus 

Phofphurets  -t 

Phofphuretted  nitrogen  gas  ib. 
Pills  of  aloes 

compound 
and  affa  fcetida 
with  colocynth 
and  myrrh 
of  ammoniaret  of  copper  675 
of  antimony,  compound  678 
of  affa  fcetida,  compound  675 
of  galbannm,  compound  ib. 

' • 677 

676 


Page 

159 

308 

284 

559 

3*5 

»93 

296 

3l6 

284 

559 

23 
294 

210 

211 
ib. 

2x2 

187 

53 

1 

33 

461 

436 

3 2 

ib. 

ib. 

.23 

24 


6.73 

ib. 

674 

ib. 

674 


226 

322 

95 

624,  636 
219 
164 
197 
259 


of  opium 

of  quickfilver  - , - 

of  rhubarb,  compound  677 

r Ca  *11 


of  l'quills 
Pimento 
water 

Pine 

Pink,  Carolina 
Pitch,  Burgundy 
mineral 

Plains 


678 
296 

559 

310 

345 

31 1 
187 

39,  680 
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Flatter  of  afla  foetida 

of  Burgundy  pitch, 
compound 
of  cummin 

of  frankincenfe,  comp, 
of  gum  ammoniac 


Page 

693 

687 

ib. 

69$ 

694 


• Page 

Powder  of  ipecacuan  comp.  656 
of  jalap,  compound  ib. 
of  myrrh,  compound  657 
ofquickfilver,  alii  colour.  5 1 o 
of  fcammony,  compound  657 


of  gum  amm.  with  quick.  698 


of  laudanum 
of  litharge 

with  refin 
with  quickfilver 
compound 
of  quickfilver 
of  red  oxide  of  iron 
of  femivit.  oxide  of  lead  692 


687 

692 

<593 

699 

694 

698 


of  foap 

of  Spanifh  flies 

compound 
common 
Ample,  or  wax 
Plates,  explanation  of 
Platinum 
falls  of 
Plumb 
Plumbago 
Plummer’s  pills 
Pneumatic  apparatus 
Poifon  oak 
Polypody 
Pomegranate 
Poppy,  red 
white 
Porcelain 

Petals  14, 

falls  of 
with  lime 

Potalhes  19,7 

powder  of  aloes  with  cancl la-^e 
with  guaiaer'  ib. 
with  iron  653 

of  afarabacca,  compound  653 
of  carbon,  of  lime,  comp.  654 
of  chalk,  compound  6^5 
with  opium,  compound  ib. 
of  crabs  claws,  comp.  654 
of  cerufe,  compound  655 
of  contrayerva,  comp.  ib. 
pfipccacuan,  with  o^ium(5^6 


695 
690 
ib. 
692 
685 
) 20 
26 
5 1 

322 
21,  28 
678 
80 

33  2 

321 

324 

3p4 

ib. 

H 

420 

•50 
422 


with  aloes 
with  calomel 
of  fenna,  compound 
of  fulphate  of  alumina, 
compound 
of  tin 

of  tragacanth,  comp. 
Precipitation 
Precipitate,  red 
Prefervation  of  fimples 
Proof  fpirit 
Prunes 
Prufiiates 
Pruflic  acid 
Pulps,  extraction  of 
Pulverization 
Putrefadtive  fermentation 


Q_ 

Quafiia 
Quicklime 
Quickfilver 
falts  of 

preparations  of 
purified 
with  chalk 
with  fulphur 
Quince 


R 

Raifins 

Rafpberry 

Rattlefnake  root 

Receiver 

Rectification 

Reduction 

Red  precipitate 

Repulfion 

Relins 


658 
ib, 
ib. 

659 

659 

86 

513 

53 

140 

322 

49 

ib. 

547 

5& 

9$ 


32> 

191 

259 

52 

498 

ib. 

5<* 

5r7 

324 


36+ 

335 

320 

77 

81 

92 

5*3 

2 

40,  64# 
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Refinous  ointment 

Page 
684  ! 

platter 

693  i 

Retorts 

77  1 

Rhododendron 

331 

Rhubarb 

328 

wine 

639 

Rochelle  fait 

440 

Rack  oil 

187 

Rofe,  damaflc 

335 

dog 

ib. 

red  \ 

ib. 

Rofe- water 

559 

Rofemary 

334 

Rofin,  white 

3” 

yellow  3 2*>  ^5° 

Rue 

336 

Ruft  of  iron 

4*9 

S 

Saccharine  fermentation 

93 

Sacred  tin&utc 

637 

elixir 

625 

Saffron,  common  or  Englifh  232 

meadow 

226 

Sagapenum 

33* 

Sage 

339 

St.  John’s  wort,  common 

264 

Sal  ammoniac 

289 

polychreft 

43° 

Salifiable  bafes 

1 1 

Salt  of  amber 

4X5 

purified 

ib. 

of  benzoin 

4k3 

of  hartlhorn 

447 

of  ftecl 

401 

of  tartar 

423 

Salts,  efflorescent 

119 

deliquefeent 

ib. 

Saponaceous  liniment 

62  6 

platter 

695 

Sapphire  water 

487 

Sarcocoi 

3°2 

Sarfaparilla 

344 

Saffafras 

276 

Saturnine  ointment 

696 

Saunders  wood,  red 

323 

Savin 

Page 

268 

Scales  of  iron  purified 

4S9 

Scammony 

229 

Scurvv-grafs,  garden 

225 

Sea  fait 

291 

dried 

43* 

Sebacic  acid 

49 

Sebates 

ib. 

Seneka 

320 

Senna 

201 

Separation,  mechanical 

60 

Septfoil 

35* 

Serruga 

134 

Sheep-fuet 

3°£ 

Sifting 

60 

Signs,  chemical 

129 

Silica 

1 1 

falts  of 

5* 

Silver 

26,  1 71 

falts  of 

51,  482 

Simple  fubftances 

2 

clafiification  of 

4 

Simples,  colle&ion  of 

53 

Simarouba 

324 

Sinapifm 

680 

Skerrit,  creeping 

343 

Slaters 

3 00 

Sloe 

325 

Snake-root,  Virginian 

172 

Snake-weed 

32* 

Soap 

340 

Soap  liniment,  compound 

627 

cerate 

694 

platter 

695 

Soaps 

39 

Socotorine  aloes 

2 45 

Soda 

1 3 

falts  of 

5° 

carbonate  of 

434 

Solubility  of  folids,  table  of  1 15 

Soluble  tartar 

433 

Solution  83 

of  acetite  of  zinc  529 

of  mildett  vegetablealkali42<S 
of  muriate  of  baryta  453 
of  muriate  of  lime  460 
of  fulphate  of  zinc  528 
of  fulpb.  of  copper,  com  p.  48 5 
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Solution  of  fupercarbonate  of 

Sqnill  vinegar 
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607 

potals 

426 

Starch 

41,  360 

of  fupercarbonate  of  foda  435 

wheat 

360 

Sorrel 

336 

Stavefacre 

242 

wood 

3°  1 

Steel 

27 

Soot  of  wood 

252 

Sterlet 

134 

Southern  wood 

179 

Still 

JT 

7 <5 

Spanilh  fly 

282 

Stomachic  elixir 

619 

Spar,  ponderous 

352 

Storax 

348 

Spearmint 

285 

purified 

651 

water 

559 

Sturgeon 

134 

Specific  gravity  57 

, hi 

Strengthening  plafter 

702 

Spermaceti  • 39 

* 309 

Strontia 

*3 

Spirit  of  ammonia 

443 

falls  of 

50 

aromatic 

633 

Stypic  powder 

659 

fetid 

572 

water 

485 

fuccinated 

634 

Sub-acetite  of  copper 

237 

of  anifeed,  compound 

57i 

Sub -borate  of  foda 

349 

of  carraway 

570 

Sub-muriate  of  quickfilver  503 

of  cinnamon 

ib. 

precipitated  506 

ofhorfe-radifh,compound572 

of  do.  and  ammonia  509 

of  juniper,  compound 

571 

Sub-nitrated  quickfilver 

5k3 

of  lavender 

5 70 

Sub-fulphate  of  do,  yellow  514 

compound 

621 

Sub*vitriolated  quickfilver  51c 

of  mindererus 

45i 

Suber 

44 

of  nitrous  ether 

535 

Suberates 

49 

of  nutmeg 

5 7o 

Suberic  aeid 

ib. 

of  pennyroyal 

ib. 

Sublimation 

Si 

of  peppermint 

ib. 

Succinates 

48 

of  pimento 

570 

Succinic  acid 

48,  415 

of  rofemary 

571 

Suet 

3°t 

of  fpearmint 

570 

Sugar 

4i>.336 

•f  vitriolic  ether 

532 

cane 

336 

compound 

533 

of  lead 

521 

of  volatile  alkali 

444 

Sulphate 

329 35° 

aromatic 

633 

of  alumina 

35 1 

fetid 

572 

dried 

465 

of  wine 

140 

of  baryta 

3 52 

rectified 

*37 

of  copper 

238 

Spirits,  diftilled 

569 

of  iron 

244,  491 

Sponge 

346 

dried 

492 

burnt 

54i 

of  magnefia 

352 

Spontaneous  evaporation 

84 

of  potafs 

429 

Spruce 

310 

with  fulpur 

430 

Spurge  laurel 

240 

of  foda 

439 

Squill 

341 

of  zinc 

3679  527 

dried  or  prepared 

540 

Sulphites  - 

32 

pills 

678 

Sulphur 
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Sulphur  of  antimony,  precipi- 


tated 471 

ointment  691 

precipitated  402 

fublimed  354 

fublimed,  wadi  401 

Sulphurated  kali  43 1 

oil  552 

petroleum  553 

vegetable  alkali  431 

quickfilver,  black  517 

red  518 

Su'iphurets  23 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  160 

precipitated  47 1 
prepared  465 

of  iron  45 1 

of  potafs  431 

of  quickfilver,  black  517 

Sulphuretted  nitrogen  gas  23 

hydrogen  gas  ib. 

phofphorus  24 

Sulphuric  acid  32,  133 

diluted  403 

aromatic  63 1 

ether  53 1 

with  alcohol  532 

with  do.  aromatic  630 
Sulphurous  acid  gas  32 

Super-fulph.  of  alumina  & pot.  33 1 
Super-tartrite  of  potafs  354 

Sweet  flag  136 

Swietenia,  febrifuge,  356 

Syrup  of  acetous  acid  589 

of  balfam  of  Tolu  597 

of  black  currants  - 592 
of  buckthorn  595 

«f  clove  july  flowers  592 
ef  colchicum  ib. 

©f  garlic  589 

ef  ginger  590 

of  lemon  juice  591 

©f  manna  594 

of  marihmallows  590 

of  mulberries  592 

of  opium  595 

of  orange-peel  591 

of  poppies,  red  595 
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Syrup  of  poppies  white 

594 

of  rafpberries 

59  2 

of  rofes,  pale 

596 

red 

ib. 

of  faffron 

593 

of  fquills 

597 

of  Tolu 

ib. 

of  vinegar 

589 

of  violets 

598 

fimple 

589 
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Tables  of  Ample  affinities  96 

of  comp,  affinities  iox 

oftherm.deg.ofch.phen.  103 
of  freezing  mixtures  107 

of  galvanic  circles  108 

of  weights  and  meafures  no 

of  fpecific  gravities  11  z 

of  folubilities  1 15 

©f  abforption  of  gafes  1 1 8 

of  efflorefecent  and  deli- 
quefeent  falts  119 


of  proportions  of  mercury, 
antimony  and  opium,  in 
their  refpeftive  prepar.  703 
ofantimonial  preparations  101 
of  mercurial  preparations  260 
of  thefpec.  gravity  of  mix- 
tures of  ale.  and  water  141 
pofological  and  profodial  690 
Tallow 
Tamarind 
Tannin 
Tanfy 
Tar 

Barbadoes 
ointment 
Tartar 

emetic 

Tartarized  antimony 
iron 
kali 
natron 

vegetable  alkali 
Tartaric  acid 


33 

356 

357 

3H 

187 

686 

354 

477 

ib. 

496 

43  3 
440 

433 

47 
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Tartrates  47 

Tartrite  of  antimony  477 

of  potafs  433 

of  potafs  and  foda  440 

Tellurium  29 

falts  of  52 

Tempe-rature  6 

Thebaic  ele&uary  667 

pills  677 

tinfture  624 

Thermometers  102 

Therm*  deg.  of  chem.  phenom.  103 
Thiille,  bleffed  204 

Thorn-apple  241 

Tin  28,  348 

falts  of  t 52 

preparations  of  523 

Tinflure  of  acetated  iron  497 
of  aloes  610 

ethereal  630 

compound  612 

with  myrrh  61 1 

©f  ammoniacal  iron  495 

of  afla  fcetida  618 

. of  balfam  of  Peru  613 

of  balfam  of  Tolu  628 

of  benzoin,  compound  614 

of  camphor  ib. 

of  cantharides  622 

of  cardamom  612 

compound  ib. 

of  cafcarilla  615 

of  catfor  ib. 

of  caftor,  compound  634 

©f  catechu  623 

of  cinchona  615 

compound  616 

ammoniated  635 

of  cinnamon  621 

compound  616 

of  colomba  617 

of, foxglove  618 

of  galbanum  619 

of  ginger  629 

of  gentian,  compound  619 

of  guaiac  620 

ammoniat.  orvolat.  635 
of  hellebore,  black  620 

white  629 


Tinflure  of  henbane 

Page 

620 

of  jalap 

617 

of  kino 

621 

of  lavender,  compound 

ib. 

of  muriate  of  iron 

498 

of  mufk 

623 

of  myrrh 

ib. 

of  opium 

624 

camphorated 

ib. 

ammoniated 

636 

of  orange  peel 

613 

of  Peruvian  bark 

615 

compound 

616 

of  rhubarb 

625 

bitter 

626 

compound 

625 

with  aloes 

ib. 

with  gentian 

627 

of  rofes 

5?S 

of  faffron 

618 

of  favin,  compound 

626 

of  fenna,  compound 

628 

of  fnake-root 

613 

of  foap 

626 

with  opium 

627 

of  focotorine  aloes 

610 

of  Spanifh  flies 

622 

of  fquills 

627 

of  Tolu 

628 

of  valerian 

629 

ammoniated 

636 

Titanium 

29 

falts  of 

5* 

Tobacco 

296 

wine 

639 

Toxicodendron 

332 

Tragacanth  42>  *^3 

Trituration 

59 

Troches  of  carb.  of  lime 

668 

of  chalk 

ib. 

of  liquorice 

669 

compound 

670 

with  opium 

669 

of  ftarch 

6-0 

of  magnefia 

Cji 

of  nitrate  of  potafs 

ib. 

of  fulplmre 

ib. 

Troy  Weight 
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Tungftates 
Tungften 
falts  of 


Page 

33 

3° 

53 


Vitriol,  green 
white 

Vitriolated  foffil  alkali 


Page 

249 

367 

439 


Tungftic  acid 

33 

iron 

49 1 

Turmeric 

239 

kali 

429 

Turpentine 

312 

natron 

439 

Turpentine,  Chian 

316 

quickfilver 

515 

oil  of 

3T4 

tartar 

429 

baked 

3z8 

vegetable  alkali 

ib. 

Turpeth  mineral 

5*4 

zinc 

3^7»  527 

T utty 

366 

Vitriolic  acid 

I33 

prepared 

526 

diluted 

4 °3 

ether 

531 

ethereal  liquor 

53  2 

u 

Volatile  liniment 

55°> 633 

oils 

39>  S6° 

Uranium 

29 

empyreumatic 

566 

falts  of 

52 

( 

Urates 

5° 

• 

Urea  * 

45 

W 

Uric  acid 

5° 

Uftulation 

74 

Wake-robin 

181 

Walnut 

267 

Water 

19,165 

V 

diftilled 

5 53> 558 

Valerian,  wild  3 63 

Vaporization  74 

Verdegris  237 

prepared  485 

Veflels  63 

Vine  364 

wild  189 

Vinegar  I32>  355 

diftilled  410 

medicated  606 

aromatic  607 

of  meadow  faffron  ib. 

of  fquills  ib. 

Vinous  fermentation  94 

Violet,  March  363 

Vitrification  7 r 

Vitrified  antimony  468 

Vitrif.  oxide  ofant.  with  fulph.  467 
with  wax  468 

Vitriol,  blue  238 


litharge 

of  acetite  of  ammonia 
of  aerated  iron 
of  ammonia,  cauftic 
mild 

of  ammoniated  copper 


450 
522 
450 
491 
44 1 
446 
488 


of  carbonate  of  ammonia  446 


of  caffia 
of  cauftic  ammonia 
of  cinnamon 
of  dill  feed 
of  fennel 
of  fixed  air 
of  lemon-peel 
of  orange-peel 
of  pennyroyal 
of  peppermint 
of  potafs 
of  prepared  kali 
of  pimento 

3B 


559 

441 

559 

ib. 

ib. 

416 
559 

558 

559 
ib. 

417 
424 
559 
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Page'3 

Water  of  pure  ammonia 

441  Wine  of  tartrite  or  antimony  480  *1 

of  pure  kali 

417  of  tobacco 

639  9 

of  fpearmint 

559  Winter’s  bark 

365  i 

offuper-carbon.of potafs4*25  Wolfsbane 

J 35  a 

of  foda 

435  Wood 

44 1 

of  vitr.  zinc  with  camph.  528  Wood-foot 

252 

flag 

266  Wood-forrei 

301  I 

Watery  fufion 

74  Worm-feed 

1 So  i 

Wax 

38  Wormwood,  common 

xSi  | 

ointment 

683  fea 

180  ffl 

plafter 

685  Woulfe’s  apparatus 

78,  I23| 

compound 

ib. 

yellow 

208 

white 

209  Y 

Weights  $6, 

109 

Wheat 

359  Yttrla 

1 2 j 

Whortleberry 

170  falts  of 

51 

Willow,  crack 

338 

“Wine 

364 

of  aloes 

637  z 

of  antimoniated  tartar 

480 

of  antimony 

ib.  Zedoary,  long 

xqoj 

of  gentian,  compound 

638  round 

269 ; 

of  ipecacuan 

ib.  Zinc 

28,  36 6 

of  iron 

4.96  falts  of 

5 2 

of  rhubarb 

639  preparation  of 

524 

of  focotorine  aloes 

637  Zirconia 

12 

of  tartarized  antimony 

480  falts  of 

51! 
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. A BROTANUM 

Jl\.  A 1 I-  1 • 

179 

Ablinthium  maritimum 

ib. 

ponticum 

37  * 

vulgare 

181 

Acanthoidea* 

393 

Acephala 

387 

Acetofa  pratenfis 

336 

Acetofella 

301 

Acetis  hydrargyri 

4®9 

plumbi 

521 

potaffae 

426 

Acetum 

132 

aromaticum 

607 

deftillatum 

41c 

colchici 

607 

fcillae  maritimse 

ib. 

fcilliticum 

ib. 

Achillea  millefolium 

37° 

nobilis 

ib. 

ptarmica 

ib. 

Acidum  acetofum 

412 

camphoratum 

608 

deftillatum 

410 

forte 

412 

impurum 

132 

benzoicum 

4*3 

citricum 

222 

muriaticum 

408 

nitricum 

405 

ziitrofum 

404 

dilutum 

403 

Page 

Acidum  fucclni  414 

fulphuricum  133 

aromaticum  63 1 
dilutum  4O3 

vitriolicum  133 

dilutum  403 

Acipenfer  fturio,  &c.  134 

Aconitum  napellus  135 

neomontanum  itn 

Acorus  calamus  136 

Acotyledones  392 

Adeps  anferinus  154 

ovis  arietis  301 

fuis  fcrofae  353 

fuillus  ib. 

praeparatus  682 

Adiantum  capillus  veneris  370 
iErugo  237 

preparata  485 

iEfculus  hippocaftanum  137 

^ther  fulphuricus  331 

cum  alcohole  333 

aromaticus  633 

vitriolicus  331 

^Ethiops  mineralis  317 

Agaricus  albus  372 

chirurgorum  188 

mufcarius  370 

Agrimonia  eupatoria  ib. 

Alcea  rofea  ib. 

Alcohol  137,  33a 

ammoniatum  443 

aromaticum  63a 
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Alcohol  ammoniatum  fa' 

Page 

Anethum  graveolens 

Page 

*55 

tidum 

572 

faniculum 

ib. 

dilutum 

140 

Angelica  archangelica 

*56 

Algae 

392 

Angiofpermia 

39° 

Alkali  foffile  mite 

435 

Anguftura 

i57 

vitriolatum 

439 

Anifum 

3*° 

vegetabile  acetatum 

426 

ftellatum 

377 

caufticum 

420 

Anferes 

386 

mite 

433 

Anthemis  nobilis 

*58 

fulphuratum 

53* 

pyrethrum 

*59 

tartarifatum 

433 

Antimonium 

ib. 

vitriolatum 

429 

calcinatum 

481 

volatile  mite 

44? 

muriatum 

473 

Alifmoideae 

393 

praeparatum  438,  465 

Allium  cepa 

l43 

tartarifatum 

477 

fativum 

14I 

vitrificatum 

467 

Alnus 

371 

Antirrhinum  linaria 

37* 

Aloe  perfoliata 

144 

Apis  mellifica 

280 

Althaea  officinalis 

147 

Apium  petrofelinum 

165 

Alumen 

35 1 

Apocineae 

394 

purificatum 

464 

Aqua 

165 

uftum 

465 

aeris  fixi 

416 

Amaranthoideae 

393 

acetitis  ammoniae 

45° 

Ambra  gryfea 

37° 

aluminis  compofita 

520 

Amentaceae 

397 

ammoniae  441 

, 446 

Ammonia  proeparata 

445 

acetatae 

450 

Ammoniacum 

148 

caufticae 

441 

purificatum 

650 

puree 

442 

Ammoniaretum  cupri 

486 

anethi 

559 

Amomum  cardamomum 

I5I 

calcis 

456 

curcuma 

37° 

carbonatis  ammoniae 

446 

grana  paradifi 

37° 

cinnamomi 

559 

repens 

*5* 

citri  aurantii 

558 

zedoaria 

*5° 

medicae 

559 

zingiber 

149 

cupri  ammoniati 

488 

Amygdalus  communis 

*5* 

deftillata 

553 

nana 

37° 

ferri  aerati 

49* 

perfica 

371 

faniculi  dulcis 

559 

Amylum  4 

1,  360 

kali  praeparati 

421 

Amyris  elemifera 

153 

puri 

4*7 

Zeylanica 

ib. 

lauri  caffiae 

559 

Gileadenfis 

154 

cinnamomi 

ib. 

Anagallis  arvenfis 

37* 

lithargyri  acetati 

522 

Anas  anfer 

*54 

compofita 

ib. 

Anchufa  tin&oria 

ib. 

menthae  piperitae 

[ ib. 

Anemone  nemorofa 

37* 

pulegii 

559 

pratenfis 

ib. 

fativae 

ib. 
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/Iqua  myrti  pimentae 


Page 

559 

ib. 


B 


potaffae 

pulegii 

417 

Balauftia 

324 

559 

Balfamum  Canadenfe 

3T3 

rofae  centifoliae 

558 

Copaiva 

231 

fappharina 

ilyptica 

487 

* Gileadenfe 

154 

48c 

Peruvianum 

294 

fuper  carbonatis  potafife  42  c 

myroxyli  Peruiferi 

ib. 

fodae 

52? 

ftyracis  benzoini 

349 

zinci  vitriol,  cum  camph.  ^28 

officinalis 

348 

A.quifolium 

377 

Toluiferae  balfami 

3?5 

fVraliaceae 

395 

Tolutanum 

ib. 

Arbutus  uva  urfi 

170 

traumaticum 

614 

A.r<£tium  lappa 

171 

Bardana 

171 

Argentum 

171 

Barilla 

198 

nitratum 

482 

Barytes 

196 

\riftolochia  clematitis 

371 

Bafilicum 

387 

longa 

ib. 

Beccabunga 

363 

rotunda 

ib. 

Belladona 

184 

ferpentaria 

172 

Beilis  perennis 

372 

trilobata 

371 

Benzoinum 

349 

vulgaris 

ib. 

Berberideae 

395 

Arnica  montana 

17  3 

Berberis  vulgaris 

186 

Oroides 

392 

Betonica  officinalis 

372 

\rfenicum 

J75 

Betula  alba 

187 

\rtemifia  abrotanum 

179 

alnus 

372 

abfinthium 

179 

Bicornes 

394 

maritima 

180 

Bignoneae 

ib. 

pontica 

37i 

Bifmuthum 

372 

fantonica 

180 

Biftorta 

321 

\rum  maculatum 

181 

Bitumen  petroleum 

187 

\.ffa  fcetida 

250 

afphaltum 

372 

^.faroideae 

393 

Boletus  ignarius 

188 

\.farum  Europseum 
^.fclepias  vincetoxicum 

182 
37 4 

laricis 

falicis  / 

_ « 

372 

ib. 

^.fparagoideae 

392 

Bolus  armena 

ib. 

\.iparagu6  fativus 

371 

alba 

ib 

Vfplenium  fcolopendritim 

372 

Gallicus 

189 

^.fphaltum 

187 

Borago  officinalis 

372 

iltragalus  exfcapus 

184 

Boras  fodae 

349 

tragacantha 

4 83 

Borax 

ib. 

Uropa  belladona 

184 

Borragineae 

394 

^.urantium  Hifpalenfe 

220 

Bos  taurus 

372 

^.urum 

372 

Botrys  vulgaris 

374 

Vvena  fativa 

186 

Braffica  eruca 

373 

Wes 

386 

Brunella  vulgaris 

Bbt 

ib. 
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Bryonia  alba 

189 

Carbonas  fodae  impurus 

198 

Bubon  galbanum 

190 

zinci  impurus 

366 

macedonicum 

373 

praeparatus 

526 

Bugloflum  officinale 

ib. 

Cardamine  pratenfis 

202 

Butyrum 

173 

Cardamomum  minus 

*5* 

Cardopathia 

373 

Carduus  benedi&us 

204 

C 

Marianus 

373 

tomentofus 

380 

Cacao 

384 

C3rex  arenaria 

373 

Cafioideas 

396 

Carica 

25 1 

Cajeputa 

281 

Carlina  acaulis 

373 

Calamus  aromaticus 

136 

Carpobalfarnum 

154 

Calculi  cancrorum 

192 

Carthamus  tinflorius 

374 

Calendula  officinalis 

373 

Carum  carui 

200 

Callicocca  ipecacuanha 

205 

Carui 

ib. 

Calomelas 

5°3 

Caryophylla  aromatica 

245 

Calx 

191 

Caryophylleae 

396 

cum  kali  puro 

422 

Caryophyllata 

376 

hydrargyri  alba 

5°8 

Caryophyllum  rubrum 

242 

llibii  praecipitata 

47  S 

Cafcarilla 

234 

viva 

191 

Caffia  lignea 

273 

zinci 

524 

fiilula 

201 

Calycanthemae 

397 

fenna 

ib. 

Campanulaceas 

394 

Caftor  fiber 

203 

Camphora 

274 

Caftoreum 

ib. 

Cancer  aftacus 

191 

Cataplafma  aluminis 

579 

pagurus 

192 

cumini 

ib. 

Canceres 

387 

finapeos 

680 

Canella  alba 

192 

Catechu 

28? 

Cannabis  fativa 

373 

Caufticum  commune  acerri- 

Cantharides 

282 

mum 

420 

Capillus  veneris 

37° 

mitius 

422 

Capparideas 

395 

lunare 

482 

Caprifoliaceas 

395 

Centaurea  benedifla 

204 

Capficum  annuum 

i93 

Centaureum  minus 

210 

Carbo 

?94>  363 

Cepa 

143 

Carbonas 

*95 

Cephaelis  ipecacuanha 

205 

ammonix 

445 

Cephalopoda 

387 

barytae 

196 

Cera  flava 

208 

ealcis 

196 

alba 

209 

prseparatus 

458 

Cerafus 

382 

ferri 

489 

Ceratonia  filiqua 

374 

praecipitatus 

490 

Ceratophyta 

387 

magnefiae 

462 

Ceratum  cantharidis 

689 

potaffie 

422 

carbonatis  zinci  impuri  70Z 

impurus 

J97 

epuloticum 

ib. 

puriffimus 

423 

lapidis  calaminaris 

ib. 
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Ceratum  refinae  flavae 

685  Colocynthis 

235 

faponis 

694  Colomba 

227 

{implex 

684  Coluber  vipera 

374 

fpermatis  ceti 

ib.  Confe&io  aromatica 

664 

Cerefolium 

383  Japonica 

666 

Ctrufla 

318  opiata 

667 

acetata 

321  Conferva  dichotoma 

374 

Cervus  elaphus 

210  Coniferse 

Cetacea 

386  Conium  maculatum 

227 

Chamaedrys 

384  Conferva  abfinthii  maritimi 

661 

Chamaemelum 

138  acetofellse 

ib. 

Chamaepitys 

384  a”  . 

ib. 

Chamomilla  vulgaris 

379  citri  aurantu 

ib. 

Chelae  cancrorum 

192  cort.  ext.  aurantu Hupan. ib. 

prasparatae 

458  cynofbati 

ib. 

Chelidonium  majus 

374  lujulae 

ib. 

Chenopodeae 

393  prum  fylveftris 

662 

Chenopodium  ambrofioides 

374  rofae  . 

661 

botrys 

ib.  canmae 

ib. 

China 

384  rubras 

ib. 

Chironia  centaurium 

210  fcillae 

661 

Chondropterygii 

386  Confolida  major 

384 

Cichoraceae 

394  Contrayerva 

244 

Cichorium  intybus 

374  Convallaria  majalis 

374 

Cicuta 

227  Convolvulaceae 

394 

virofa 

374  Convolvulus  Americanus 

374 

Cinara  hortenfis 

239  jalapa 

236 

fcolymus 

239  fcammonfa 

229 

Cinarocephelae 

394  turpethum 

375 

Cinchona  Caribaea 

218  Copaifera  officinalis 

231 

officinalis 

210  Corallium  rubrum 

267 

Cineres  clavellati 

197  Cordia  myxa 

375 

Cinnabaris  fa&itia 

518  Coriandrum  fativum 

232 

Cinnamomum 

271  Cornu  cervi 

210 

CifTampelos  pareira 

219  cervinum  uftum 

461; 

Ciftoideae 

396  Cortex  angufturae 

157 

Ciftus  Creticus 

219  Peruvianus 

210 

Citrus  aurantium 

220  Corymbifene 

394 

medica 

222  Cremor  tartari 

354 

Clematis  erefta 

374  Crocus  antimonii 

466 

Coagulum  aluminofum 

679  fativus 

230 

Coccinella 

223  Croton  eleutheria 

234 

Coccus  cadti 

ib.  Creta 

196 

Cochlearia  armoracia 

225  praeparata 

458 

officinalis 

225  Cruciferae 

395 

Cocos  butyracea 

226  Cruftacea 

387 

Colchicum  autunmale 

ib.  Cryptogamia 

391 

Coleoptera 

387  Cryltalli  tartari 

354 
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Cubeba 

Page 

316 

Cucumis  agreftis 

287 

colocynthis 

235 

melo 

375 

Cucurbita  pepo 

ib. 

Cucurbitacex 

385 

Cuminum  cyminum 

235 

Cuprum 

236 

ammoniacum- 

486 

ammoniatum 

ib. 

vitriolatum 

238 

Curcuma 

370 

longa 

239 

Cycas  circinalis 

375 

Cydonia  malus 

324 

Cyniphis  nidus 

326 

Cynogloffiim  officinale 

375 

Cynomorium  coccineum 

ib. 

Cynofbatus 

335 

Cyperoidex 

392 

Cytinus  hypociftis 

375 

D 


Daphne  mezereum  240 

Daphnoidex  382 

Datura  ftramonium  241 

Daucus  carota  241 

fylveftris  ib. 

Decandria  389 

Deco&um  althxx  officinalis  579 
anthemidis  nobilis  ib. 

chamxmeli  ib. 

cinchona;  officinalis  580 

commune  579 

cornu  cervi  • <605 

corticis  Peruviani  580 

daphnes  mezerei  581 

Geoffrxx  inermis  ^82 

guaiaci  officinalis  comp.  ib. 
hellebori  albi  ib. 

hordei  diftichi  583 

compofitum  ib. 

lignorum  382 

polygalx  feriegx  584 

pro  enemate  579 

pro  fomento  580 


Deco&um  farfaparillx 
farfaparillx  comp, 
fmilacis  farfaparillx 
ulmi 

Delphinium  ftaphifagria 

Diadelphia 

Diandria 

Dianthus  caryophillus 
Dicotyledones 
Didlamnus  albus 
Creticus 
Didynamia 
Diervilla 

Digitalis  purpurea 
epiglottis 
Dicecia 
Dipfacex 
Dodecandria 
Dolichos  pruriens 
Dorftenia  contrayerva 
Drymyrrhizx 
Dulcamara 


Page 

584 

ib, 

ib. 

585 
242 

390 

387 

242 

395 

375 

380 

39° 

378 

242 

375 

391 
395 

389 

244 

244 

393 

345 


Ebenacex 

Ebulus 

Elxagnoidex 

Elaterium 

Ele&uarium  aromaticum 
caffix  Mulx 
fenx 
catechu 

compofitum 

lenitivum 

opiatum 

fennx 

fcammonii 

Thebaicum 

Elemi 

Elixir  paregoricum 
facrum 
falutis 

ftomachicum 
Emplaftrum  adhxfivum 


395 

383 

393 

546 

663 

665 
ib. 

666 
ib. 

665 

667 

665 

667 

ib. 


*53 
624,636 
625 
628 
619 
693 


ammoniaci  cum  hydrarg.  698 
antihyftericum  60? 
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Emplaftrum  affae  fcetidae 

693 

cantharidis 

690 

cfirae 

685 

compofitum 

ib. 

cereum 

ib. 

commune 

692 

cumini 

687 

gummofum 

694 

hydrargyri 

698 

ladani  compofitum 

687 

lithargyri 

692 

compofitum 

694 

cum  hydrargyro 

699 

cum  relina 

693 

rneloes  veficatorii 

690 

compofitum 

ib. 

oxidi  ferri  rubri 

702 

plumbi  femivitrei 

692 

picis  Burgundicae 

687 

compofitum 

ib. 

refinofum 

693 

roborans 

702 

faponis 

695 

fimplex 

685 

thuris  compofitum 

695 

veficatorium 

690 

Emulfio  amygdalis  communis 602 

Arabica 

ib. 

camphorata 

603 

Enneandria 

389 

Enula  campana 

265 

Epidendrum  vanilla 

375 

Epilobianae 

397 

Eruca 

373 

Eryngium  maritimum 

245 

campeftre 

375 

Eryfimum  officinale 

ib. 

Eucalyptus  refinifera 

269 

Eugenia  caryophyllata 

245 

Eupatorium  cannabinum 

375 

Euphorbia  officinalis 

376 

Euphrafia  officinalis 

ib. 

Exficcatioherbarumetflorum  520 

Extraftum  aloes 

645 

anthemidis  nobilis 

644 

cafcarillae 

648 

caffiae  fennae  644,646 

chamsemeli 

644 

Page. 


Extra&um  cinchonas  645 

officinalis  647 

colocynthidis  comp.  648 

convolvuli  jalapse  647 

corticis  Peruviani  645 

durum  ib. 

molle  ib. 

cum  refina  647 

rubrirefinof.648 
genill.c  645 

gentianae  luteae  643 

glycyrrhizae  glabrae  643 

haematoxyli  Campe- 

chenfis  645 

hellebori  nigri  644 

jalapae  ib. 

jalapii  648 

ligni  Campechenfis  646 

mimofae  catechu  285 

opii  646 

papaveris  albi  649 

pini  314 

quercus  645 

rutse  graveolentis  644 

fabinae  ib. 

faturni  522 

fennoe  644,646 


valerianae  fylveftris  re- 
finof. 


F 


Faba 

386 

Fagara  odlandra 

376 

Fel  tauri 

373 

Ferrum 

246 

ammoniacale 

494 

tartarifatum 

496 

vitriolatum 

249477 

Ferula  afl'a  foetida 

250 

FicoideiC 

396 

Ficus  Indica  religiofa 

376 

carica 

25 ! 

Filices 

3 9**392 

Filix  foemina 

382 

mas 

320 

Flammula  jovis 

374 

7&o 

LATIN 
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Page 

Flores  benzoes 

4J3 

Guaiacum  officinale 

256 

iriartiales 

494 

Guilandina  moringa 

377 

fulphuris  loti 

401 

Gummi  Arabicum 

28c 

zinci 

525 

aftragali  tragacanthae 

183 

Fosniculum  aquaticum 

380 

Gummi  mimofae  Niloticas 

285 

dulce 

i55 

tragacantha 

i83 

Feenum  Graecum 

359 

refina  aloes  perfoliatse 

144 

Formica  rufa 

376 

ammoniaci 

148 

Fragaria  vefca 

ib. 

bubonis  galbani 

190 

Fraxinus  ornus 

2 51 

convolv.  fcamm. 

229 

Fucus  helminthocorton 

374 

ferulas  alias  fcetids 

y 

250 

Fuligo  ligni  combulii 

252 

gambogia 

346 

Fumaria  officinalis 

253 

guiaci  officinalis 

252 

Fungi 

392 

juniperi  lycias 

268 

Fungus  Melitenfis 

375 

kino 

269 

myrrha 

295 

iagapenum 

338 

G 

Guttiferae 

395 

Gymnofpermia 

393 

Gadus  lota 

376 

Gynandria 

391 

Galanga 

379 

Galbanum 

190 

Gallas 

326 

H 

Callings 

386 

Gambogia 

346 

Haematoxylon  Campech. 

257 

gutta 

ib. 

Hedera  terreftris 

376 

Garcinia  gambogia 

ib. 

helix 

377 

Gcnifta 

345 

Helleborafler 

259 

Gentiana  lutea 

253 

Helleborus  albus 

396 

centaureum 

210 

fcetidus 

2 59 

pannonica 

376 

niger 

258 

Gentianeas 

394 

Helminthocorton 

374 

Geoffreas  inermis 

253 

Hemiptera 

387 

Geum  paluftre 

37<> 

Hepar  fulphuris 

43 1 

rivale 

ib. 

Hepaticae 

392 

urbanmn 

ib. 

Heptandria 

389 

Geranioides 

396 

Hefperideas 

396 

Ginfeng 

3°3»384 

Hexandria 

389 

Glecoma  hederacea 

3 76 

Hilofpermas 

394 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra 

254 

Hippocaftanum 

1 37 

echinata 

376 

Hirudo  medicinalis 

377 

Glyptofpecmae 

395 

Hordeum  diitichon 

259 

Gnathaptera 

387 

Humulus  lupulus 

377 

Gramen 

385 

Hydrai-gyrum 

259 

Gramincae 

392 

acetatuin 

499 

Grana  paradifi 

370 

calcinatum 

5*2 

C-ranatum 

324 

cum  creta 

51 1 

Gratiola  officinalis 

2?? 

cum  fulphure 

tn 
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Hydrargyrum  muriatum 

corrofivum 

501 

ib. 

Iridere 

Iris  Florentina 

393 

266 

mite 

506 

pfeudacorus 

ib. 

praecip. 

507 

Ifis  nobilis 

267 

fublimatum 

5°4 

nitratum  rubrum 

3*3 

purificatum 

498 

J 

fub-nitratura  513 

fub-vitriolatum  5 1 5 

fulphuratum  nigrum  5x7 

rubrum  518 

vitriolatum  515 

Hydrocharidese  393 

Hydro-fulphuretum  ammo- 
niae  45 1 

Hymenoptera  387 

Hyofciamus  niger  263 

Hypericoidese  395 

Hypericum  perforatum  264 

quadrangulare  377 

bacciferum  347 

Hypociftis  375 

Hyffopus  officinalis  265 


Ichthyocolla 
Icofandria 
Illex  aquifolium 
Illicium  anifatum 
Imperatoria  oftruthium 
Infufum  amarum 

cincbonae  officinalis 
corticis  Peruviana 
digitalis  purpureae 
ger.tianse  lutese  compofi.  ib. 
Japonicum 
mimofae  catechu 
rhei  palmati 
rofoe  Gallicae 
fennse  fimplex 
tartarifatum 
tamarindi  Indici  cum  caf- 
fia  fenna  578 

Infefta  387 

Ipula  helenium  265 

Ipecacuanha  205 


L34 

389 

377 

ib. 

ib. 

574 

573 

574 
ib. 


575 
ib. 

576 
ib. 

5.77 

ib. 


Jacea 

Jalapa 

Jafmineas 

Jafminum  officinale 
Joncaceas 
Juglans  regia 
Juniperus  communis 
lycia 
fabina 


K 

Kaetnpferia  rotunda 
Kali  acetatum 
prasparatum 
purum 
fulphuratum 
tartarifatum 
vitriolatum 
Kermes  mineralis 
Kino 


Labiata; 

Lac  ammoniaci 
amygdalae 
afTae  foetidas 
vaccinum 
Lacca 

Ladtuca  virofa 
fativa 
Ladanum 
Lamium  album 
Lapathum  aquaticum 
acutum 

Lapilli  cancrorum 
Lapis  calaminaris 


385 

230 

393 

377 

392 

267 

ib. 

26S 

ib. 


269 
426 
422 
420 
43 1 
433 
429 
469 
ib. 


394 

604 

602 

604 

372 

376 
271 

377 
219 

377 

382 

ib. 

192 

366 


762 
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Lapis  calam.praeparatus  459,  526 
Laudanum  liquidum  624 

Laurineae  393 

Lauro  cerafus  382 

Laurus  camphora  274 

cafiia  273 

cinnamomum  271 

nobilis  276 

pechurim  377 

faflafras  276 

Lavandula  fpica  277 

Ledum  paluftre  377 

Leguminofae 
Leontodon  taraxacum 
Lepidium  fativum 
Levifticum 
Lichen  iflandicus 
pulmonarius 
Ligufticum  levifticum 
Lilacese 


277 

378 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

393 


Page 

Liquor  Hoffmanni  anodynus  533 
lithargyri  acetati  523 

volatilis  cornu  cervi  445 
Lithargyrus  319 

Lixiva  197 

Lixivium  caufticum  417 

mite  424 

Lobelia  fyplilitica  279 

Lomentaceas  397 

Lonicera  Diervilla  378 

Lopeziana  radix  ib. 

Loranthus  Europaeus  ib. 

Lujula  301 

Lupinus  albus  378 

Lupulus  377 

Lycoperdon  bovifta  378 

Lycopodium  clavatum  ib. 

Lyfimachia  purpurea  ib. 

Lythrum  falicaria  ib. 

Lytta  veficatoria  282 


Liliaceae 

Lilium  candidum 
convallium 

ib. 

278 

374 

/ 

M 

album 

278 

Macis 

292 

Limatura  ferri 

248 

Magnefia 

12,462 

purificata 

488 

alba 

462 

Limon 

222 

mgra,  live  vitranorum  378 

Linaria 

39i 

ufta 

462 

Linimentum  ammoniae 

550 

vitriolata 

352 

fortius  ib. 

anodynum  627 

camphorae  compofitum  632 

faponis  compofitum  627 

fimplex  682 

volatile  550,6  33 

Linum  catharticum  279 

ufitatiffimum  278 

Liquidamber  ftyracifluum  378 

Liquiritia  376 

Liquor  aethereus  nitrofus  535 

oleofus  533 

vitriolicus  532 

alkali  veget.  mitifiimi  425 
volatilis  acetati  450 

cauftici  441 

mitis  446 

cupri  ammoniati  486 


Mahagom  355 

Majorana  300 

Malpighiaceae  395 

Malva  arborea  370 

rotundifolia  378 

fylveftria  279 

Malvaceae  397 

Mammalia  386 

Manganefium  378 

Manna  25 1 

Maranta  galanga  379 

Marcafita  37 2 

Marrubium  vulgare  279 

Marum  Syriacum  * 357 

Maftiche  316 

Matricaria  chamomilla  378 

Parthenium  ib. 

Mechoacanna  374 


INDEX. 


Mel 

Page 

280 

acetatum 

589 

defpumatum 

ib. 

rofae 

600 

fcillas 

601 

Melaleuca  leucadendron 

281 

Melampodium 

258 

Melaftomeae 

397 

Meliaceas 

396 

Melilotus 

385 

Meliffa  officinalis 

281 

calamintha 

379 

Melo 

375 

Meloe  profcarabasus 

379 

veficatorius 

282 

Melolontha  vitis 

ib. 

Menifpermoidea: 

395 

Mentha  aquatiea 

379 

crifpa 

ib. 

piperita 

284 

pulegium 

ib. 

rubra 

379 

fativa 

283 

viridis 

ib. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata 

284 

Mercurialis  annua 

379 

Mercurius  pr-aecipitatus  ruber  c r 3 

fublimatus  corrolivus 

501 

Mezereon 

240 

Millefolium 

37° 

nobilis 

ib. 

Millepedae 

3°° 

praeparata: 

54° 

Mimofa  catechu 

285 

Nilotica 

ib. 

Senegal 

379 

Minium 

319 

Miftura  camphorata 

603 

cretacea 

60  c 

mofchata 

604 

Mollufca 

387 

Momordica  elaterium 

287 

Monadelphia 

39° 

Monandria 

387 

Monocotyledones 

392 

Moncecia 

391 

287 

Moms  nigra 

Mofchus 

ib. 

7<*3 


Mofchus  artificialis 
mofchifcrus 
Mucilago  amyli 

Arabici  gummi 
aftragali  tragacanthae 
gummi  tragacanthae 
mimofae  Niloticae 
feminum  cydonii  mali 
tragacanthae 
Murias 

ammonia: 
et  ferri 
antimonii 
barytae 
hydrargyri 
fodae 

exficeatus 

Mufci 

Muftela  fluviatilis 
Myriftica  mofchata 
Myrobalanus  citrina 
Myroxylon  Peruiferum 
Myrra 
Myrtillus 
Myrtoideae 
Myrtus  pimenta 


Page 

567 

287 


585 

386 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 


5g7 

586 

289 

ib. 


494 

473 

453 

S°l 

291 

438 

392 

376 

292 

379 

294 

29  5 
385 

397 

296 


N 


Naphtha  187 

Narciffoideae  393 

NarciiTus  pfeudonarciflus  379 
Nafturtium  aquaticum  343 

Natron  pneparatum  434 

tartarifatum  440 

vitriolatum  439 

Nicotiana  tabacum  296 

Nigella  fativa  380 

Nitras  298 

argenti  482 

potafTae  298 

Nitrum 

purificatum  428 

Nux  mofchata  292 

behen  3^ 

vomica  384 

Ny&aginese  30? 
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Nymphaea  lutea  380 

O 


Ocimum  bafilicum  380 

O&andria  389 

Oculi  cancrorum  192 

cancrorUm  praeparati  458 

Olea  Europaea  299 

deftillata,  efient.  five  vo- 
lat.  560 

Oleum  animale  568 

ammoniatum  550 

amygdalae  communis  549 

cajeputae  281 

camphoratum  552 

coci  butyraceae  226 

cornu  cervi  447 

re&ificatum  568 

lauri  nobilis  276 

iini  cum  calce  551 

' ufitatiffimi  t 549 

macis  293 

oleat  Europaeae  299 

olivarum  ib. 

palmae  226 

petrolei  566 

ricini  550 

finapeos  ib. 

fuccini  415 

puriffim.  feu  refti- 
fic.  567 

fulphuratum  552 

vini  532 

vitrioli  133 

terebinthinae  314,562 

re&ificatum  562 

Volatile  anifi  561 

baccarum  juniperi  ib. 
carui  ib. 

caryophyllae  arom.  245 
citri  aurantii  22© 

medicae  222 

florum  foeniculi  dul- 
cis  561 

juniperi  communis  ib. 
fabinac  ib. 


01.  volat.  lauri  faflafras  562 

lavandulae  fpicae  ib. 

melaleUcae  leuca- 
den.  285 

menthae  piperitae  561 

fativas  ib. 

myrifticae  mofcha- 
tae  293 

myrti  pimentae  561 

origani  ib. 

pimpinellae  anifi  ib. 

pini  laricis  562 

pulegii  561 

rorifmarini  officina- 
lis ib. 

rfitae  ib. 

fabinas  562 

faflafras  ib. 

feminum  foeniculi 
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Rubigo  ferri 
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Rumex  acetofa 
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Solutio  calcis  460 
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Solane® 
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Succi  ad  fcorbuticos  543 

Succinum  350 

Succulent*  396 
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Toluiferas  balfami 
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affse  fcetidse 

618 

Tolutanus 
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598 

balfkmi  Peruviani 
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Tolutani 
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camphoras 

cantharidum 

614 

ib. 
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cardamomi 
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Tacamabaca 

376,381 

compofita 

ib. 

Tamariadus  Indica 

356 

cafcarillae 

6i> 

Yanacetum  vulgare 

357 

caftorei 

ib. 

Taraxacum 

277 

compofita 

634 

Tartari  chryftalli 

354 

catechu 

fi23  I 

Tartarus  emeticus 

477 

cinchonas  ammoniata 

63  5 J 

Taitarum 

354 

compofita 
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folubile 

433 

officinalis 

615 

ftibiatum 

477 

cinnamomi 

621 

vitriolatum 

' 429 

compofita 

616  . 

Tartris  antirnonii 

477 

colombae 

617 

potaflae 

433 

convolvuli  jalapae 
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et  fodx 

44° 

corticis  Peruvians 

615 

Terebintacex 

compofita 

616 

Terebinthina 

312 

croci  Anglici 
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316 
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ib. 

- Veneta 

312 

ferulas  aflae  foetidas 

ib. 

vulgaris 

ib. 

ferri  acetati 

407 

Terra  ponderofa 
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ammoniacalis 

495 

Teftudo  ferox 
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Tetradynamia 

39° 
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Tetrandria 
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Ulmus  campe&ris  1 361 

Umbellifera" 

Unguentum  acetitis  plumbi  696 
acidi  nitrofi  691 

adipis  fuillse  682 

album  695 

calcis  hydrargyri  albi  699 
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fub-acetitis  cupri 
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69  r 
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tXrticese 
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Urtica  dioica 
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Uva  urfi 
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Vaccinium  myrtillus 
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375 
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ib. 
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480 
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Viola  ipecacuanha 
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odorata 
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tricolor 
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Virga  aurea 

345 

Vifcum  quercinum 
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Vitis  idaea 

385 

vinifera 
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apyrena 

384 

Vitriolum  album 
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cceruleum 

238 

viride 

249 

Vitrum  antimonii 

467 

ceratum 
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Wintera  aromatica 

3^5 

Winterania  canella 
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Winteranus  cortex 
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X 

Xylobalfamum 
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Zedoaria 

150,  269 

Zincum 
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calcinatum 
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vitriolatum 
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Zingiber 
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Zoophyta 
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